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PREFACE. 


Tae work here offered to the Public is based upon 
and may be considered as an extension, and, it is 
hoped, an improvement of a treatise on the same 
subject, forming Part 43. of the Cabinet Cyclopeedia, 
published in thd year 1833. Its object and general 
character are sufficiently stated in the introductory 
chapter of that volume, here reprinted with little 
alteration ; but an Sppdnltinity having been afforded 
me by the Proprietors, preparatory to its re-appear- 
ance in a form of more pretension, I have yladly 
availed myself of it, not only to correct some errors 
which, to my regret, subsisted in the former volume, 
but to remodel it altogether (though in complete 
accordance with its original design as a work of ex- 
planation) ; to introduce much new matter in the 
earlier portions of it; to re-write, upon a far more 
matured and comprehensive plan, the part relating 
to the lunar and planetary perturbations, and to 
bring the subjects of sidereal and nebular astronomy 
to the level of the present state of our knowledge in 
those departments. 

The chief novelty in the volume, as it now stands, 
will be found in the manner in which the subject of 
Perturbations is treated. It is not —it cannot be 
made elementary, in the sense in which that word is 
understood in these days of light reading. The chap- 
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ters devoted to it must, therefore, be considered as 
addressed to a class of readers in possession of some- 
what more mathematical knowledge than those who 
will find the rest of the work readily and easily ac- 
cessible; to readers desirous of preparing themselves, 
by the possession of a sort of carte du pays, for a 
campaign in the most difficult, but at the same time 
the most attractive and the most remunerative of all 
the applications of modern geometry. More espe- 
cially they may be considered as addressed to students 
in that university, where the “ Principia” of Newton 
is not, nor ever will be, put aside as an obsolete 
book, behind the age; and where the grand though 
rude outlines of the lunar theory, as delivered in the 
eleventh section of that immortal work, are studied 
less for the sake of the theory itself than for the 
spirit of far-reaching thought, superior to and dis- 
encumbered of technical aids, which distinguishes 
that beyond any other production of the human in- 
tellect. 

In delivering a rational as distinguished from a 
technical exposition of this subject, however, the 
course pursued by Newton in the section of the 
Principia alluded to, has by no means been servilely 
followed. As regards the perturbations of the nodes 
and inclinations, indeed, nothing equally luminous 
can ever be substituted for his explanation. But as 
respects the other disturbances, the point of view 
chosen by Newton has been abandoned for another, 
which it is somewhat difficult to perceive why he did 
not, himself, select. By a different resolution of the 
disturbing forces from that adopted by him, and by 
the aid of a few obvious conclusions from the laws 
of elliptic motion which would have found their 
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place, naturally and consecutively, as corollaries of 
the seventeenth proposition of his first book (a pro- 
position which seems almost to have been prepared 
with a special view to this application), the moment- 
ary change of place of the upper focus of the dis- 
turbed ellipse is brought distinctly under inspection ; 
and a clearness of conception introduced into the 
perturbations of the excentricities, perihelia, and 
epochs which the author does not think it presump- 
tion to believe can be obtained by no other method, 
and which certainly is not obtained by that from 
which it is a departure. It would be out of keeping 
with the rest of the work to have introduced into 
this part of it any algebraic investigations; else it 
would have been easy to show that the mode of pro- 
cedure here followed leads direct, and by steps (for 
the subject) of the most elementary character, to the 
general formule for these perturbations, delivered 
by Laplace in the Mécanique Céleste.* 

The reader will find one class of the lunar and 
planetary inequalities handled in a very different 
manner from that in which their explanation is usu- 
ally presented. It comprehends those which are 
characterized as incident on the epoch, the principal 
among them being the annual and secular equations 
of the moon, and that very delicate and obscure part 
of the perturbational theory (so little satisfactory in 
the manner in which it emerges from the analytical 
treatment of the subject), the constant or permanent 
effect of the disturbing force in altering the disturbed 
orbit. I will venture to hope that what is here 
stated will tend to remove some rather generally 
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diffused misapprehensions as to the true bearings of 
Newton’s explanation of the annual equation.* 

If proof were wanted of the inexhaustible fertility 
of astronomical science in points of novelty and in- 
terest, it would suffice to adduce the addition to the 
list of members of our system of no less than eight 
new planets and satellites during the preparation of 
these sheets for the press. Among them is one 
whose discovery must ever be regarded as one of the 
noblest triumphs of theory. In the account here 
given of this discovery, I trust to have expressed 
myself with complete impartiality; and in the ex- 
position of the perturbative action on Uranus, by 
which the existence and situation of the disturbing 
planet became revealed to us, I have endeavoured, 
in pursuance of the general plan of this work, rather 
to exhibit a rational view of the dynamical action, 
than to convey the slightest idea of the conduct of 
those masterpieces of analytical skill which the re- 
searches of Messrs. Leverrier and Adams exhibit. 

To the latter of these eminent geometers, as well 
as to my excellent and esteemed friend the Astro- 
nomer Royal, I have to return my best thanks for 
communications which would have effectually re- 
lieved some doubts I at one period entertained had 
I not succeeded in the interim in getting clear of 
them as to the compatibility of my views on the 
subject of the annual equation already alluded to, 
with the tenor of Newton’s account of it. To my 
valued friend, Professor De Morgan, I am indebted 
for some most ingenious suggestions on the subject 
of the mistakes committed in the early working of 


* Principia, lib. i. prop. 66. cor. 6. 
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the Julian reformation of the calendar, of which I 
should have availed myself, had it not appeared pre- 
ferable, on mature consideration, to present the sub- 
ject in its simplest form, avoiding altogether entering 
into minutiz of chronological discussion. 


J. F. W. Herscuet. 


Collingwood, April 12. 1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


@.) Every student who enters upon a scientific pursuit, 
especially if at a somewhat advanced period of life, will find 
not only that he has much to learn, but much also to un- 
learn. Familiar objects and events are far from presenting 
themselves to our senses in that aspect and with those con- 
nections under which science requires them to be viewed, and 
which constitute their rational explanation. There is, there- 
fore, every reason to expect that those objects and relations 
which, taken together, constitute the subject he is about to 
enter upon will have been previously apprehended by him, 
at least imperfectly, because much has hitherto escaped his 
notice which is essential to its right understanding: and not 
only so, but too often also erroneously, owing to mistaken 
analogies, and the general prevalence of vulgar errors. <As a 
first preparation, therefore, for the course he is about to 
commence, he must loosen his hold on all crude and hastily 
adopted notions, and must strengthen himself, by something 
of an effort and a resolve, for the unprejudiced admission of 
any conclusion which shall appear to be supported by careful 
observation and logical argument, even should it prove of a 
nature adverse to notions he may have previously formed for 
himself, or taken up, without examination, on the credit of 
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others. Such an effort is, in fact, a commencement of that 
intellectual discipline which forms one of the most important 
ends of all science. It is the first movement of approach 
towards that state of mental purity which alone can fit us for 
a full and steady perception of moral beauty as well as physi- 
cal adaptation. It is the “ euphrasy and rue” with which 
we must “purge our sight” before we can receive and con- 
template as they are the lineaments of truth and nature. — 
(2.) There is no science which, more than astronomy, 
stands in need of such a preparation, or draws more largely 
on that intellectual liberality which is ready to adopt what- 
ever is demonstrated, or concede whatever is rendered highly 
probable, however new and uncommon the points of view 
may be in which objects the most familiar may thereby be- 
come placed. Almost all its conclusions stand in open and 
striking contradiction with those of superficial and vulgar 
observation, and with what appears to every one, until he 
has understood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, the 
most positive evidence of his senses. ‘Thus, the earth on 
which he stands, and which has served for ages as the un- 
shaken foundation of the firmest structures, either of art or 
nature, is divested by the astronomer of its attribute of fixity, 
and conceived by him as turning swiftly on its centre, and 
at the same time moving onwards through space with great 
rapidity. The sun and the moon, which appear to untaught 
eyes round bodies of no very considerable size, become en- 
larged in his imagination into vast globes,—the one ap- 
proaching in magnitude to the earth itself, the other im- 
mensely surpassing it. ‘The planets, which appear only as 
stars somewhat brighter than the rest, are to him spacious, 
elaborate, and habitable worlds; several of them much 
oreater and far more curiously furnished than the earth he 
inhabits, as there are also others less so; and the stars them- 
selves, properly so called, which to ordinary apprehension 
present only lucid sparks.or brilliant atoms, are to him suns 
of various and transcendent glory —effulgent centres of life 
and light to myriads of unseen worlds. So that when, after 
dilating his thoughts to comprehend the grandeur of those 
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ideas his calculations have called up, and exhausting his ima- 
gination and the powers of his language to devise similes and 
metaphors illustrative of the immensity of the scale on which 
his universe is constructed, he shrinks back to his native 
sphere; he finds it, in comparison, a mere point; so lost— 
even in the minute system to which it belongs — as to be in- 
visible and unsuspected from some of its poharate and remoter 
members. 

(3.) There is _ hardly any thing which sets in a stronger 
light the inherent power of truth over the mind of man, 
when opposed by no motives of interest or passion, than the 
perfect readiness with which all these conclusions are assented 
to as soon as their evidence is clearly apprehended, and the 
tenacious hold they acquire over our belief when once ad- 
mitted. In the conduct, therefore, of this volume, I shall 
take it for granted that the reader 1s more desirous to learn 
the system which it is its object to teach as it now stands, 
than to raise or revive objections against it; and that, in 
short, he comes to the task with a ee mind; an assump- 
tion which will not only save the trouble of piling argument 
on argument to convince the sceptical, but will greatly 
facilitate his actual progress; inasmuch as he will find it at 
once easier and more satisfactory to pursue from the outset 
a straight and definite path, than to be constantly stepping 
aside, involving himself in perplexities and circuits, which, 
after all, can only terminate in finding himself compelled to 
adopt the same road. 

(4.) The method, therefore, we propose to follow in this 
work is neither strictly the analytic nor the synthetic, but 
rather such a combination of both, with a leaning to the 
latter, as may best suit with a didactic composition. Its 
object is not to convince or refute opponents, nor to inquire, 
under the semblance of an assumed ignorance, for principles 
of which we are all the time in full possession — but simply 
to teach what is known. ‘The moderate limit of a single 
volume, to which it will be confined, and the necessity of 
being on every point, within that. limit, rather diffuse and 


copious in explanation, as well as the eminently matured and 
B2 
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ascertained character of the science itself, render this course 
both practicable and eligible. Practicable, because there is 
now no danger of any revolution in astronomy, like those 
which are daily changing the features of the less advanced 
sciences, supervening, to destroy all our hypotheses, and 
throw our statements into confusion. Eligible, because the 
space to be bestowed, either in combating refuted systems, or 
in leading the reader forward by slow and measured steps 
from the known to the unknown, may be more advantageously 
devoted to such explanatory illustrations as will impress 
on him a familiar and, as it were, a practical sense of the 
sequence of phenomena, and the manner in which they are 
produced. We shall not, then, reject the analytic course 
where it leads more easily and directly to our objects, or in 
any way fetter ourselves by a rigid adherence to method. 
Writing only to be understood, and to communicate as much 
information in as little space as possible, consistently with its 
distinct and effectual communication, no sacrifice can be 
afforded to system, to form, or to affectation. 

(5.) We shall take for granted, from the outset, the Coper- 
nican system of the world; relying on the easy, obvious, and 
natural explanation it affords of all the phenomena as they 
come to be described, to impress the student with a sense of 
its truth, without either the formality of demonstration or 
the superfluous tedium of eulogy, calle to mind that im- 
portant remark of Bacon: —“ Theoriarum vires, arcta et 
quasi se mutuo sustinente partium adaptatione, qua quasi in 
orbem coherent, firmantur*;” not failing, however, to point 
out to the reader, as occasion offers, the contrast which ‘its 
superior simplicity offers to the complication of other hypo- 
theses. 

(6.) The preliminary knowledge which it is desirable that 
the student should possess, in order for the more advantageous 
- perusal of the following pages, consists in the familiar prac- 


* < The confirmation of theories relies on the compact adaptation of their 
parts, by which, like those of an arch or dome, they mutually sustain each other, 
and form a coherent whole.” This is what Dr, Whewéll expressively terms the 
‘consilience of induetions. 
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tice of decimal and sexagesimal arithmetic; some moderate 
acquaintance with geometry and trigonometry, both plane 
and spherical; the elementary principles of mechanics; and 
enough of optics to understand the construction and use of 
the telescope, and some other of the simpler instruments. 
Of course, the more of such knowledge he brings to the 
perusal, the easier will be his progress, and the more com- 
plete the information gained; but we shall endeavour in 
every case, as far as it can be done without a sacrifice of 
clearness, and of that useful brevity which consists in the 
absence of prolixity and episode, to render what we have to 
say as independent of other books as possible. 

(7.) After all, I must distinctly caution such of my 
readers as may commence and terminate their astronomical 
studies with the present work (though of such, —at least in 
the latter predicament,—TI trust the number will be few), 
that its utmost pretension is to place them on the threshold 
of this particular wing of the temple of Science, or rather on 
an eminence exterior to it, whence they may obtain something 
like a general notion of its structure; or, at most, to give 
those who may wish to enter a ground-plan of its accesses, 
and put them in possession of the pass-word. Admission to 
its sanctuary, and to the privileges and feelings of a votary, is 
only to be gained by one means, — sound and sufficient know- 
ledge of mathematics, the great instrument of all exact inquiry; 
without which no man can ever make such advances in this or 
any other of the higher departments of science as can entitle 
him to form an independent opinion on any subject of discussion 
within their range. Itis not without an effort that those who 
possess this knowledge can communicate on such subjects 
with those who do not, and adapt thei language and their 
illustrations to the necessities of such an intercourse. Pro- 
positions which to the one are almost identical, are theorems 
of import and difficulty to the other; nor is their evidence 
presented in the same way to the mind of each. In teaching 
such propositions, under such circumstances, the appeal has 
to be made, not to the pure and abstract reason, but to the 


sense of analogy —to practice and experience: principles and 
BS 
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modes of action have to be established not by direct argument 
from acknowledged axioms, but by continually recurring to the 
sources from which the axioms themselves have been drawn; 
viz. examples; that is to say, by bringing forward and dwelling 
on simple and familiar instances in which the same principles 
and the same or similar modes of action take place: thus 
erecting, as it were, in each particular case, a separate induc- 
tion, and constructing at each step a little body of science to 
meet its exigencies. The difference is that of pioneering a 
road through an untraversed country and advancing at ease 
along a broad and beaten highway; that is to say, if we are 
determined to make ourselves distinctly understood, and will 
appeal to reason at all. As for the method of assertion, or a 
direct demand on the faith of the student (though in some 
complex cases indispensable, where illustrative explanation 
would defeat its own end by becoming tedious and burdensome 
to both parties), it is one which I shall neither willingly adopt 
nor would recommend to others. - 

(8.) On the other hand, although it is something new to 
abandon the road of mathematical demonstration in the treat- 
ment of subjects susceptible of it, and to teach any consider- 
able branch of science entirely or chiefly by. the way of. il- 
lustration and familiar parallels, it is yet not impossible that 
those who are already well acquainted with our subject, and 
whose knowledge has been acquired by that confessedly higher 
practice which is incompatible with the avowed objects of the 
present work, may yet find their account in its perusal, —for 
this reason, that it is always of advantage to present any given 
body of knowledge to the mind in as great a variety of dif- 
ferent lights as possible. Itis a property of illustrations of 
this kind to strike no two minds in the same manner, or with 
the same force; because no two minds are stored with the 
same images, or have acquired their notions of them by 
similar habits. Accordingly, it may very well happen, that a 
proposition, even to one best acquainted with it, may be 
placed not merely in a new and uncommon, but in a more 
impressive and satisfactory light by such a course-— some 
obscurity may be dissipated, some inward misgivings cleared 
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up, or even some links supplied which may lead to the per- 
ception of connections and deductions altogether unknown 
before. And the probability of this is increased when, as in 
the present instance, the illustrations chosen have not been 
studiously selected from books, but are such as have presented 
themselves freely to the author’s mind as being most in 
harmony with his own views; by which, of course, he means 
to lay no claim to originality in all or any of them beyond 
what they may really possess. 

(9.) Besides, there are cases in the application of mecha- 
nical principles with which the mathematical student is but 
too familiar, where, when the data are before him, and the 
numerical and geometrical relations of his problems all clear 
to his conception,— when his forces are estimated and his 
lines measured, — nay, when even he has followed up the 


application of his technical processes, and fairly arrived at his 
conclusion, — there is still something wanting*in his mind — 


not in the evidence, for he has examined each link, and finds 
the chain complete — not in the principles, for those he well 
knows are too firmly established to be shaken — but precisely 
in the mode of action. He has followed out a train of rea- 
soning by logical and technical rules, but the signs he has 
employed are not pictures of nature, or have lost their ori- 
ginal meaning as such to his mind: he has not seen, as it 
were, the process of nature passing under his eye in an in- 
stant of time, and presented as a consecutive whole to his 
imagination. A familiar parallel, or an illustration drawn 
from some artificial or natural process, of which he has that 
direct and individual impression which gives it a reality and 
associates it with a name, will, in almost every such case, 
supply in a moment this deficient feature, will convert all his 
symbols into real pictures, and infuse an animated meaning 
into what was before a lifeless succession of words and signs. 
I cannot, indeed, always promise myself to attain this 
degree of vividness of illustration, nor are the points to 
be elucidated themselves always capable of being so para- 
phrased (if I may use the expression) by any single in- 
B 4 
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stance adducible in the ordinary course of experience; but 
the object will at least be kept in view; and, as I am very 
conscious of having, in making such attempts, gained for 
myself much clearer views of several of the more concealed 
effects of planetary perturbation than I had acquired by 
their mathematical investigation in detail, it may reasonably 
be hoped that the endeavour will not always be unattended 
with a similar success in others. 

(10.) From what has been said, it will be evident that our 
aim is not to offer to the public a technical treatise, in which 
the student of practical or theoretical astronomy shall find 
consigned the minute description of methods of observation, 
or the formule he requires prepared to his hand, or their de- 
monstrations drawn out in detail. In all these the present 
work willbe found meagre, and quite inadequate to his 
wants. Its aim is entirely different ; being to present in each 
case the mere ultimate rationale of facts, arguments, and 
processes; and, in all cases of mathematical application, 
avoiding whatever would tend to encumber its pages with 
algebraic or geometrical symbols, to place under his inspec- 
tion that central thread of common sense on which the pearls 
of analytical research are invariably strung; but which, by 
the attention the latter claim for themselves, is often con- 
cealed from the eye of the gazer, and not always disposed in 
the straightest and most convenient form to follow by those 
who string them. This is no fault of those who have con- 
ducted the inquiries to which we allude. The contention of 
mind for which they call is enormous; and it may, perhaps, 
be owing to their experience of how little can be accomplished 
in carrying such processes on to their conclusion, by mere 
ordinary clearness of head; and how necessary it often is to 
pay more attention to the purely mathematical conditions 
which ensure success, — the hooks-and-eyes of their equa- 
tions and series, — than to those which enchain causes with 
their effects, and both with the human reason, — that we 
must attribute something of that indistinctness of view which 
is often complained of as a grievance by the earnest student, 
and still more commonly ascribed ironically to the native 
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cloudiness of an atmosphere too sublime for vulgar compre- 
hension. We think we shall render good service to both 
classes of readers, by dissipating, so fun as lies in our power, 
that accidental obscurity, and by showing ordinary untutored 
comprehension clearly what it can, and aba it cannot, hope 
to attain. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL NOTIONS. — APPARENT AND REAL MOTIONS.— SHAPE AND 
SIZE OF THE EARTH. -— THE HORIZON AND ITS DIP. — THE AT- 
MOSPHERE. — REFRACTION. — TWILIGHT. — APPEARANCES RE- 
SULTING FROM DIURNAL MOTION — FROM CHANGE OF STATION 
IN GENERAL. — PARALLACTIC MOTIONS. —- TERRESTRIAL PARAL- 
LAX. —= THAT OF THE STARS INSENSIBLE.—— FIRST STEP TO- 
WARDS FORMING AN IDEA OF THE DISTANCE OF THE STARS. — 
COPERNICAN VIEW OF THE EARTH'S MOTION. — RELATIVE 
MOTION. — MOTIONS PARTLY REAL, PARTLY APPARENT. — GEO- 
CENTRIC ASTRONOMY, OR IDEAL REFERENCE OF PHANOMENA 
TO THE EARTHS CENTRE AS A COMMON CONVENTIONAL 


STATION. 


(11.) THE magnitudes, distances, arrangement, and motions 
of the great bodies which make up the visible universe, their 
constitution and physical condition, so far as they can be 
known to us, with their mutual influences and actions on each 
other, so far as they can be traced by the effects produced, 
and established by legitimate reasoning, form the assemblage 
of objects to which the attention of the astronomer is directed. 
The term astronomy™® itself, which denotes the daw or rule of 
the astra (by which the ancients understood not only the 
stars properly so called, but the sun, the moon, and all the 
visible constituents of the heavens), sufficiently indicates this ; 
and, although the term astrology, which denotes the reason, 
theory, or interpretation of the stars}, has become degraded in 
its application, and confined to superstitious and delusive at- 
tempts to divine future events by their dependence on pre- 


* Aornp, a star; vouos, a law; or veuew, to tend, as a shepherd his flock ; so 
that acrpovowos means “shepherd of the stars.” The two etymologies are, how- 
ever, coincident. 

+ Aovyos, reason, or a word, the vehicle of reason; the interpreter of thought. 
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tended planetary influences, the same meaning originally 
attached itself to that epithet. 

(12.) But, besides the stars and other celestial bodies, the 
earth itself, regarded as an individual body, is one principal 
object of the astronomer’s consideration, and, indeed, the 
chief of all. It derives its importance, in a practical as well 
as theoretical sense, not only from its proximity, and its re-. 
lation to us as animated beings, who draw from it the supply 
of all our wants, but as the station from which we see all the 
rest, and as the only one among them to which we can, in the 
first mstance, refer for any determinate marks and measures 
by which to recognize their changes of situation, or with 
which to compare their distances. 

(13.) To the reader who now for the first time takes up a 
book on astronomy, it will no doubt seem strange to class the 
earth with the heavenly bodies, and to assume any community 
of nature among things apparently so different. For what, in 
fact, can be more apparently different than the vast and 
seemingly immeasurable extent of the earth, and the stars, 
which appear but as points, and seem to have no size at all ? 
The earth is dark and opaque, while the celestial bodies are 
briliant. We perceive in it no motion, while in them we 
observe a continual change of place, as we view them at dif- 
ferent hours of the day or night, or at different seasons of the 
year. The ancients, accordingly, one or two of the more en- 
lightened of them only excepted, admitted no such commu- 
nity of nature; and, by thus placing the heavenly bodies and 
their movements without the pale of analogy and experience, 
effectually intercepted the progress of all reasoning from what 
passes here below, to what is going on in the regions where 
they exist and move. Under such conventions, astronomy, 
as a science of cause and effect, could not exist, but must be 
limited to a mere registry of appearances, unconnected with 
any attempt to account for them on reasonable principles, 
however successful to a certain extent might be the attempt 
to follow out their order of sequence, and to establish empirical 
laws expressive of this order. ‘To get rid of this prejudice, 
therefore, is the first step towards acquiring a knowledge of 
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what is really the case; and the student has made his first 
effort towards the acquisition of sound knowledge, when he 
has learnt to familiarize himself with the idea that the earth, 
after all, may be nothing but a great star. How correct such 
an idea may be, and with what limitations and modifications 
it is to be admitted, we shall see presently. 

(14.) It is evident, that, to form any just notions of the 
arrangement, in space, of a number of objects which we can- 
not approach and examine, but of which all the information 
we can gain is by sitting still and watching their evolutions, 
it must be very important for us to know, in the first 
instance, whether what we call sitting still is really such: 
whether the station from which we view them, with ourselves, 
and all objects which immediately surround us, be not itself 
in motion, unperceived by us; and if so, of what nature that 
motion is. The apparent places of a number of objects, and 
their apparent arrangement with respect to each other, will 
of course be materially dependent on the situation of the 
spectator among them; and if this situation be lable to 
change, unknown to the spectator himself, an appearance of 
- change in the respective situations of the objects will arise, 
without the reality. If, then, such be actually the case, it 
will follow that all the movements we think we perceive 
among the stars will not be real movements, but that some 
part, at least, of whatever changes of relative place we per- 
ceive among them must be merely apparent, the results of 
the shifting of our own point of view ; and that, if we would 
ever arrive at a knowledge of their real motions, it can only 
be by first investigating our own, and making due allowance 
for its effects. Thus, the question whether the earth is in 
motion or at rest, and if in motion, what that motion is, is no 
idle inquiry, but one on which depends our only chance of 
arriving at true conclusions respecting the constitution of the 
universe. ’ 

(15.) Nor let it be thought strange that we should speak 
of a motion existing in the earth, unperceived by its in- 
habitants: we must remember that it is of the earth asa 
whole, with all that it holds within its substance, or sustains 
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on its surface, that we are speaking; of a motion common to 
the solid mass beneath, to the ocean which flows around it, 
the air that rests upon it, and the clouds which float above it 
in the air. Such a motion, which should displace no terres- 
trial object from its relative situation among others, interfere 
with no natural processes, and produce no sensations of 
shocks or jerks, might, it is very evident, subsist undetected 
by us. There is no peculiar sensation which advertises us 
that we are in motion. We perceive jerks, or shocks, it is 
true, because these are sudden changes of motion, produced, 
as the laws of mechanics teach us, by sudden and powerful 
forces acting during short times; and these forces, applied to 
our bodies, are what we feel. When, for example, we are 
carried along in a carriage with the blinds down, or with our 
eyes closed (to keep us from seeing external objects), we per- 
ceive a tremor arising from inequalities in the road, over 
which the carriage is successively lifted and let fall, but we 
have no sense of progress. As the road is smoother, our 
sense of motion is diminished, though our rate of travelling is 
accelerated. Railway travelling, especially by night or ina 
tunnel, has familiarized every one with this remark. Those 
who have made aeronautic voyages testify that with closed 
eyes, and under the influence of a steady breeze communi- 
cating no oscillatory or revolving motion to the car, the 
seasation is that of perfect rest, however rapid the transfer 
from place to place. 

(16.) But it is on shipboard, where a great system is main- 
tained in motion, and where we are surrounded with a mul- 
titude of objects which participate with ourselves and each 
other in the common progress of the whole mass, that we feel 
most satisfactorily the identity of sensation between a state 
of motion and one of rest. In the cabin of a large and heavy 
vessel, going smoothly before the wind in still water, or 
drawn along a canal, not the smallest indication acquaints us 
with the way it is making. We read, sit, walk, and perform 
every customary action as if we were on land. If we throw 
a ball into the air, it falls back into our hand; or if we drop 
it, it alights at our feet. Insects buzz around us as in the 
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free air; and smoke ascends in the same manner as it would 
do in an apartment on shore. If, indeed, we come on deck, 
the case is, in some respects, different; the air, not being 
carried along with us, drifts away smoke and other light 
bodies —such as feathers abandoned to it — apparently, in 
the opposite direction to that of the ship’s progress; but, in 
reality, they remain at rest, and we leave them behind in the 
air. Still, the illusion, so far as massive objects and our own 
movements are concerned, remains complete; and when we 
look at the shore, we then perceive the effect of our own 
motion transferred, in a contrary direction, to external objects 
— external, that is, to the system of which we jorm a part. 


“ Provehimur portu, terraeque urbesque recedunt.” 


(17.) In order, however, to conceive the earth as in mo- 
tion, we must form to ourselves a conception of its shape and 
size. Now, an object cannot have shape and size unless it 
is Limited on all sides by some definite outline, so as to admit 
of our imagining it, at least, disconnected from other bodies, 
and existing insulated in space. ‘The first rude notion we 
form of the earth is that of a flat surface, of indefinite extent 
in all directions from the spot where we stand, above which 
are the air and sky; below, to an indefinite profundity, solid 
matter. This is a prejudice to be got rid of, like that of the 
earth’s immobility ;— but it is one much easier to rid our- 
selves of, inasmuch as it originates only in our own mental 
inactivity, in not questioning ourselves where we will place 
a limit to a thing we have been accustomed from infancy 
to regard as immensely large; and does not, like that, ori- 
ginate in the testimony of our senses unduly interpreted. 
On the contrary, the direct testimony of our senses lies the 
other way. When we see the sun set in the evening in the 
west, and rise again in the east, as we cannot doubt that it is 
the same sun we see after a temporary absence, we must do 
violence to all our notions of solid matter, to suppose it to 
have made its way through the substance of the earth. It 
must, therefore, have gone under it, and that not by a mere 
subterraneous channel ; for if we notice the points where it 
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sets and rises for many successive days, or for a whole year, 
we shall find them constantly shifting, round a very large 
extent of the horizon; and, besides, the moon and stars also 
set and rise again in a// points of the visible horizon. ‘The 
conclusion is plain: the earth cannot extend indefinitely in 
depth downwards, nor indefinitely im surface laterally; it 
must have not only bounds in a horizontal direction, but. also 
an under side round which the sun, moon, and stars can pass ; 
and that side must, at least, be so far like what we see, that 
it must have a sky and sunshine, and a day when it is night 
to us, and vice versd; where, in short, 


— “redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit. 
Nosque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Tllic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.” Georg. 


(18.) As soon as we have familiarized ourselves with the 
conception of an earth without foundations or fixed supports — 
existing insulated in space from contact of every thing ex- 
ternal, it becomes easy to imagine it in motion—or, rather, 
difficult to imagine it otherwise; for, since there is nothing to 
retain it in one place, should any causes of motion exist, or 
any forces act upon it, it must obey their impulse. Let us 
next see what obvious circumstances there are to help us to a 
knowledge of the shape of the earth. 

(19.) Let us first examine what we can actually see of its 
shape. Now, it is not on land (unless, indeed, on un- 
commonly level and extensive plains), that we can see any 
thing of the general figure of the earth ;— the hills, trees, and 
other objects which roughen its surface, and break and elevate 
the line of the horizon, though obviously bearing a most 
minute proportion to the whole earth, are yet too considerable 
with respect to ourselves and to that small portion of it which 
we can see at a single view, to allow of our forming any 
judgment of the form of the whole, from that of a part so dis- 
figured. But with the surface of the sea or any vastly ex- 
tended level plain, the case is otherwise. If we sail out of 
sight of land, whether we stand on the deck of the ship or 
climb the mast, we see the surface of the sea—not losing 
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itself in distance and mist, but terminated by a sharp, clear, 
well-defined line or offing as it is called, which runs all round 
us in a circle, having our station for its centre. That this 
line is really a circle, we conclude, first, from the perfect 
apparent similarity of all its parts; and, secondly, from the 
fact of all its parts appearing at the same distance from us, 
and that, evidently, a moderate one; and thirdly, from this, 
that its apparent diameter, measured with an instrument 
called the dip sector, is the same (except under some singular 
atmospheric circumstances, which produce a temporary dis- 
tortion of the outline), in whatever direction the measure is 
taken,—properties which belong only to the circle among 
geometrical figures. If we ascend a high eminence on a plain 
(for instance, one of the Egyptian pyramids), the same holds 
good. 

(20.) Masts of ships, however, and the edifices erected by 
man, are trifling eminences compared to what nature itself 
affords; Aitna, Teneriffe, Mowna Roa, are eminences from 
which no contemptible aliquot part of the whole earth’s surface 
can be seen; but from these again—in those few and rare 
occasions when the transparency of the air will permit the 
real boundary of the horizon, the true sea-line, to be seen— 
the very same appearances are witnessed, but with this re- 
markable addition, viz. that the angular diameter of the visible 
area, as measured by the dip sector, is materially Jess than at 
a lower level; or, in other words, that the apparent size of 
the earth has sensibly diminished as we have receded from its 
surface, while yet the absolute quantity of it seen at once has 
been increased. 

(21.) The same appearances are observed universally, in 
every part of the earth’s surface visited by man. Now, the 
figure of a body which, however seen, appears always circular, 
can be no other than a sphere or globe. 

(22.) A diagram will elucidate this. Suppose the earth to 
be represented by the sphere L H N Q, whose centre is C, and 
let A, G, M be stations at different elevations above various 
points of its surface, represented by a, g, m respectively. 
#rom each of them (as from M) let a line be drawn, as MN x, 
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a tangent to the surface at N, then will this line represent 
the visual ray along which the spectator at M will see the 
visible horizon; and as this tangent sweeps round M, and 
comes successively into the positions MOo, MPp, M Qg, 
the point of contact N-will mark out on the surface the 
circle NO PQ. The area of the spherical surface compre- 


hended within this circle is the portion of the earth’s surface 
visible to a spectator at M, and the angle N M Q included 
between the two extreme visual rays is the measure of its 
apparent angular diameter. Leaving, at present, out of con- 
sideration the effect of refraction in the air below M, of which 
more hereafter, and which always tends, in some degree, to 
increase that angle, or render it more obtuse, this is the angle 
measured by the dip sector. Now, it is evident, Ist, that as 
the point M is more elevated above m, the point immediately 
below it on the sphere, the visible area, ze. the spherical 
seoment or slice N O P Q, increases ; 2dly, that the distance 
of the visible horizon* or boundary of our view from the eye, 


* ‘Opi(w, to terminate. 


C 
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viz. the line MN, increases; and, 3dly, that the angle NMQ 
becomes less obtuse, or, in other words, the apparent angular 
diameter of the earth diminishes, being nowhere so great as 
180°, or two right angles, but falling short of it by some sen- 
sible quantity, and that more and more the higher we ascend. 
The figure exhibits three states or stages of elevation, with 
the horizon, &c. corresponding to each, a glance at which will 
explain our meaning; or, limiting ourselves to the larger and 
more distinct, MNOPQ, let the reader imagine 2 N M, 
M Qq to be the two legs of a ruler jointed at M, and kept 
extended by the globe N m Q between them. It is clear, that 
as the joint M is urged home towards the surface, the legs 
will open, and the ruler will become more nearly straight, 
but will not attain perfect straightness till M is brought 
fairly up to contact with the surface at m, in which case 
its whole length will become a tangent to the sphere at m, as 
is the line z y. 

(23.) This explains what is meant by the dip of the horizon. 
Mm, which is perpendicular to the general surface of the 
sphere at m, is also the direction in which a plumb-line* would 
hang ; for it is an observed fact, that in all situations, in every 
part of the earth, the direction of a plumb-line is exactly 
perpendicular to the surface of still water; and, moreover, 
that it is also exactly perpendicular to a line or surface truly 
adjusted by a spirtt-level.* Suppose, then, that at our station 
M we were to adjust a line (a wooden ruler for instance) by 
a spirit-level, with perfect exactness; then, if we suppose the 
direction of this line indefinitely prolonged both ways, as 
X MY, the line so drawn will be at right angles to Mm, 
and therefore parallel to 2 my, the tangent to the sphere at 
m. A spectator placed at M will therefore see not only all 
the vault of the sky above this line, as X ZY, but also that 
portion or zone of it which lies between X N and Y Q; in 
other words, his sky will be more than a hemisphere by the 
zone YQ XN. It is the angular breadth of this redundant 
zone —the angle Y MQ, by which the visible horizon appears 
depressed below the direction of a spirit-leyel — that is called 


* See these instruments described in Chap. III. 
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the dip of the horizon. It is a correction of constant use in 
nautical astronomy. 

(24.) From the foregoing explanations it appears, Ist, That 
the general figure of the earth (so far as it can be gathered 
from this kind of observation) is that of a sphere or globe. 
In this we also include that of the sea, which, wherever it 
extends, covers and fills in those inequalities and local irregu- 
larities which exist on land, but which can of course only be 
regarded as trifling deviations from the general outline of the 
whole mass, as we consider an orange not the less round for 
the roughness on its rind. 2dly, That the appearance of a 
visible horizon, or sea-offing, is a consequence of the curvature 
of the surface, and does not arise from the inability of the 
eye to follow objects to a greater distance, or from at- ~ 
mospheric indistinctness. It will be worth while to pursue 
the general notion thus acquired into some of its consequences, 
by which its consistency with observations of a different 
kind, and on a larger scale, will be put to the test, and a 
clear conception be formed of the manner in which the parts 
of the earth are related to each other, and held together as a 
whole. 

(25.) In the first place, then, every one who has passed a 
little while at the sea side is aware that objects may be seen 
perfectly well beyond the offing or visible horizon — but not. © 
the whole of them. We only see their upper parts. Their 
bases where they rest on, or rise out of the water, are hid 
from view by the spherical surface of the sea, which protrudes 
between them and ourselves. Suppose a ship, for instance, 
to sail directly away from our station; —at first, when the 
distance of the ship is small, a spectator, S, situated at some 
certain height above the sea, sees the whole of the ship, even 
to the water line where it rests on the sea, asat A. As it 
recedes it diminishes, it is true, in apparent size, but still the 
whole is-‘seen down to the water line, till it reaches the viszble 
horizon at B. But as soon as it has passed this distance, not 
only does the visible portion still continue to diminish in 
apparent size, but the hull begins to disappear bodily, as if 
sunk below the surface. When it has reached a certain 
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distance, as at C, its hull has entirely vanished, but the masts 
and sails remain, presenting the appearance c. But if, in 
this state of things, the 
spectator quickly as- 
cends to a higher sta- 
tion, T, whose visible 
horizon is at D, the 
hull comes again in ES 
sight; and, when he ia nat PU PIR Of 
descends again, he loses pias rn, a 

it. ‘The ship still receding, the lower sails seem to sink below 
the water, as at d, and at length the whole disappears: while yet 
the distinctness with which the last portion of the sail d is 
seen is such as to satisfy us that were it not for the interposed 
segment of the sea, ABCDE, the distance TE is not so 
great as to have prevented an equally perfect view of the 
whole. 

(26.) The history of aéronautic adventure affords a curious 
illustration of the same principle. The late Mr. Sadler, the 
celebrated aéronaut, ascended on one occasion in a balloon 
from Dublin, and was wafted across the Irish Channel, when, 
on his approach to the Welsh coast, the balloon descended 
nearly to the surface of the sea.. By this time the sun was 
- set, and the shades of evening began to close in. He threw 
out nearly all his ballast, and suddenly sprang upwards to a 
creat height, and by so doing brought his horizon to dip 
below the sun, producing the whole phenomenon of a 
western sunrise. Subsequently descending in Wales, he of 
course witnessed a second sunset on the same evening. 

(27.) If we could measure the heights and exact distance 
of two stations which could barely be discerned from each 
other over the edge of the horizon, we could ascertain 
the actual size of the earth itself: and, in fact, were it 
not for the effect of refraction, by which we are enabled 
to see in some small degree round the interposed segment (as 
will be hereafter explained), this would be a tolerably good 
method of ascertaining it. Suppose A and B to be two 
eminences, whose perpendicular heights A a and Bé (which 
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for simplicity, we will suppose to be exactly equal) are 
known, as well as their exact horizontal interval aDd, by. 
measurement ; then it is clear 
that D, the visible horizon of A 
both, will lie just half-way 
between them, and if we sup- 

pose aDd to be the sphere of 

the earth, and C its centre in 

the figure C D J B, we know 

D 6, the length of the arch 

of the circle between D and 6, —viz. half the measured | 
interval, and 6 B, the excess of its secant above its radius — 
which is the height of B,— data which, by the solution 
of an easy geometrical problem, enable us to find the length 
of the radius DC. Ii, as is really the case, we suppose both 
the heights and distance of the stations inconsiderable in 
comparison with the size of the earth, the solution alluded to 
is contained in the following proposition : — 

The earth’s diameter bears the same proportion to the distance 
of the visible horizon from the eye as that distance does to the 
height of the eye above the sea level. 

When the stations are unequal in height, the problem is a 
little more complicated. 

(28.) Although, as we have observed, the effect of refrac- 
tion prevents this from being an exact method of ascertaining 
the dimensions of the earth, yet it will suffice to afford such 
an approximation to it as shall be of use in the present stage 
of the reader’s knowledge, and help him to many just con- 
ceptions, on which account we shall exemplify its application 
in numbers. Now, it appears by observation, that two 
points, each ten feet above the surface, cease to be visible 
from each other over still water, and in average atmospheric 
circumstances, at a distance of about 8 miles. But 10 feet 
is the 528th part of a mile, so that half their distance, or 
4 miles, is to the height of each as 4 x 528 or 2112: 1, and 
therefore in the same proportion to 4 miles is the length 
of the earth’s diameter. It must, therefore, be equal to 

a, 
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4 x 2112=8448, or, in round numbers, about 8000 miles, 
which is not very far from the truth. 

(29.) Such is the first rough result of an attempt to 
ascertain the earth’s magnitude; and it will not be amiss, 
if we take advantage of it to compare it with objects we have 
been accustomed to consider as of vast size, so as to interpose 
a few steps between it and our ordinary ideas of dimension. 
We have before likened the inequalities on the earth’s 
surface, arising from mountains, valleys, buildings, &c. to 
the roughnesses on the rind of an orange, compared with 
its general mass. ‘The comparison is quite free from exag- 
geration. The highest mountain known hardly exceeds five 
miles in perpendicular elevation: this is only one 1600th part 
of the earth’s diameter; consequently, on a globe of sixteen 
inches in diameter, such a mountain would be represented 
by a protuberance of no more than one hundredth part of an 
inch, which is about the thickness of ordinary drawing-paper. 
Now, as there is no entire continent, or even any very 
extensive tract of land, known, whose general elevation 
above the sea is any thing like half this quantity, it follows, 
that if we would construct a correct model of our earth, with 
its seas, continents, and mountains, on a globe sixteen inches 
in diameter, the whole of the land, with the exception of 
a few prominent points and ridges, must be comprised on it 
within the thickness of thin writing-paper; and the highest 
hills would be represented by the smallest visible grains 
of sand. 

(30.) The deepest mine existing does not penetrate half a 
mile below the surface: .a scratch, or pin-hole, duly re- 
presenting it, on the surface of such a globe as our model, 
would be imperceptible without a magnifier. 

(31.) The greatest depth of sea, probably, does not very 
much exceed the greatest elevation of the continents; and 
would, of course, be represented by an excavation, in about 
the same proportion, into the substance of the globe: so that 
the ocean comes to be conceived as a mere film of liquid, 
such as, on our model, would be left by a brush dipped 
in colour, and drawn over those parts intended to represent 
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the sea: only, in so conceiving it, we must bear in mind that 
the resemblance extends no farther than to proportion in 
point of quantity. The mechanical laws which would 
regulate the distribution and movements of such a film, and 
its adhesion to the surface, are altogether different from 
those which govern the phenomena of the sea. 

(32.) Lastly, the greatest extent of the earth’s surface 
which has ever been seen at once by man, was that exposed 
to the view of MM. Biot and Gay-Lussac, in their celebrated 
aéronautic expedition to the enormous height of 25,000 feet, 
or rather less than five miles. ‘To estimate the proportion of 
the area visible from this elevation to the whole earth’s 
surface, we must have recourse to the geometry of the sphere, 
which informs us that the convex surface of a spherical 
segment is to the whole surface of the sphere to which it 
belongs as the versed sine or thickness of the segment is to 
the diameter of the sphere; and further, that this thickness, 
in the case we are considering, is almost exactly equal to the 
perpendicular elevation of the point of sight above the surface. 
The proportion, therefore, of the visible area, in this case, to 
the whole earth’s surface, is that of five miles to 8000, or 
1 to 1600. ‘The portion visible from /Htna, the Peak of 
Teneriffe, or Mowna Roa, is about one 4000th. 

(33.) When we ascend to any very considerable elevation 
above the surface of the earth, either in a balloon, or on 
mountains, we are made aware, by many uneasy sensations, 
of an insufficient supply of azr. The barometer, an instrument 
which informs us of the weight of air incumbent on a given 
horizontal surface, confirms this impression, and affords a 
direct measure of the rate of diminution of the quantity of 
air which a given space includes as we recede from the 
surface. From its indications we learn, that when we have 
ascended to the height of 1000 feet, we have left below us 
about one-thirtieth of the whole mass of the atmosphere :— 
that at 10,600 feet of perpendicular elevation (which is rather 
less than that of the summit of /Ztna*) we have ascended 


* The height of Aitna above the Mediterranean (as it results from a barome- 
c.4 
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through about one-third; and at 18,000 feet (which is nearly 
that of Cotopaxi) through one-half the material, or, at least, 
the ponderable body of air incumbent on the earth’s surface. 
From the progression of these numbers, as well as, @ prioré, 
from the nature of the air itself, which is compressible, i. e. ea- 
pable of being condensed or crowded into a smaller space in 
proportion to the incumbent pressure, it is easy to see that, 
although by rising still higher we should continually get 
above more and more of the air, and so relieve ourselves more 
and more from the pressure with which it weighs upon us, 
yet the amount of this additional relief, or the ponderable 
quantity-of air surmounted, would be by no means in pro- 
portion to the additional height ascended, but in a constantly 
decreasing ratio. An easy calculation, however, founded on 
our experimental knowledge of the properties of air, and the 
mechanical laws which regulate its dilatation and compression, 
is sufficient to show that, at an altitude above the surface of 
the earth not exceeding the hundredth part of its diameter, 
the tenuity, or rarefaction, of the air must be so excessive, that 
not only animal life could not subsist, or combustion be main-~ 
tained in it, but that the most delicate means we possess of 
ascertaining the existence of any air at all would fail to afford 
the slightest perceptible indications of its presence. 

(34.) Laying out of consideration, therefore, at present, all 
nice questions as to the probable existence of a definite limit 
to the atmosphere, beyond which there is, absolutely and 
rigorously speaking, zo air, it is clear, that, for all practical 
purposes, we may speak of those regions which are more 
distant above the earth’s surface than the hundredth part of 
its diameter as void of air, and of course of clouds (which are 
nothing but visible vapours, diffused and floating in the air, 
sustained by it, and rendering it turb¢d as mud does water). 
It seems probable, from many indications, that the greatest 
height at which visible clouds ever east does not éxceed ten 
miles; at. which height the density of the air is about an 
eighth part of what it is at the level of the sea. 


trical measurement of my own, made in July, 1824, under very favourable cir- 
cumstances) is 10,872 English feet. — Author. 
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(35.) We are thus led to regard the atmosphere of air, 
with the clouds it supports, as constituting a coating of equa- 
ble or nearly equable thickness, enveloping our globe on all 
sides; or rather as an aérial ocean, of which the surface of 
the sea and land constitutes the bed, and whose inferior 
portions or strata, within a few miles of the earth, contain by 
far the greater part of the whole mass, the density diminish- 
ing with extreme rapidity as we recede upwards, till, within 
a very moderate distance (such as would be represented by 
the sixth of an inch on the model we have before spoken of, — 
and which is not more in proportion to the globe on which it 
rests, than the downy skin of a peach in comparison with the 
fruit within it), all sensible trace of the existence of air dis- 
appears. 

(36.) Arguments, however, are not wanting to render it, 
if not absolutely certain, at least in the highest degree pro- 
bable, that the surface of the aérial, like that of the aqueous 
ocean, has a real and definite limit, as above hinted at; be- 
yond which there is positively no air, and above which a fresh 
quantity of air, could it be added from without, or carried 
aloft from below, instead of dilating itself indefinitely up- 
wards, would, after a certain very enormous but still finite 
enlargement of volume, sink and merge, as water poured 
into the sea, and distribute itself among the mass beneath. 
With the truth of this conclusion, however, astronomy has 
little concern; all the effects of the atmosphere in modifying 
astronomical phenomena being the same, whether it be sup- 
posed of definite extent or not. 

(37.) Moreover, whichever idea we adopt, within those 
limits in which it possesses any appretiable density its con- 
stitution is the same over all points of the earth’s surface; 
that is to say, on the great scale, and leaving out of con- 
sideration temporary and local causes of derangement, such as 
winds, and great fluctuations, of the nature of waves, which 
prevail in it to an immense extent. In other words, the 
law of diminution of the air’s density as we recede upwards 
from the level of the sea is the same in every column into 
which we may conceive it divided, or from whatever point of 
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the surface we may set out. It may therefore be considered 
as consisting of successively superposed strata or layers, each 
of the form of a spherical shell, concentric with the general 
surface of the sea and land, and each of which is rarer, or spe- 
cifically lighter, than that immediately beneath it ; and denser, 
or specifically heavier, than that immediately above it. This, 
at; least, is the kind of distribution which alone would be con- 
sistent with the laws of the equilibrium of fluids. Inasmuch, 
however, as the atmosphere is not in perfect equilibrium, 
being always kept in a state of circulation, owing to the ex- 
cess of heat in its equatorial regions over that at the poles, 
some slight deviation from the rigorous expression of this law - 
takes place, and in peculiar localities there is reason to believe 
that even considerable permanent depressions of the contours 
of these strata, below their general or spherical level, subsist. 
But these are points of consideration rather for the meteoro- 
logist than the astronomer. It must be observed, moreover, 
that with this distribution of its strata the inequalities of 
mountains and valleys have little concern. These exercise 
hardly more influence in modifying their general spherical 
figure than the inequalities at the bottom of the sea interfere 
with the general sphericity of its surface. They would exer- 
cise absolutely none were it not for their effect in giving 
another than horizontal direction to the currents of air con- 
stituting winds, as shoals in the ocean throw up the cur- 
rents which sweep over them towards the surface, and so 
in some small degree tend to disturb the perfect level of that 
surface. 

(38.) It is the power which air possesses, in common with 
all transparent media, of refracting the rays of light, or bend- 
ing them out of their straight course, which renders a know- 
ledge of the constitution of the atmosphere important to the 
astronomer. Owing to this property, objects seen obliquely 
through it appear otherwise situated than they would to the 
same spectator, had the atmosphere no existence. It thus 
produces a false impression respecting their places, which 
must be rectified by ascertaining the amount and direction of 
the displacement so apparently produced on each, before we 
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can come at a knowledge of the true directions in which they 
are situated from us at any assigned moment. 

(39.) Suppose a spectator placed at A, any point of the 
earth’s surface K A; and let LZ, Mm, N n, represent the 
successive strata or layers, of decreasing density, into which 
we may conceive the atmosphere to be divided, and which 
are spherical surfaces concentric with K 4, the earth’s sur- 
face. Let S represent a star, or other heavenly body, be- 
yond the utmost limit of the atmosphere. Then, if the air 
were away, the spectator would see it in the direction of the 
straight line A'S. But, in reality, when the ray of light SA 
reaches the atmosphere, suppose at d, it will, by the laws of 
optics, begin to bend downwards, and take a more inclined 
direction,as dc. This bending will at first be imperceptible, 


owing to the extreme tenuity of the uppermost strata; but 
as it advances downwards, the strata continually increasing 
in density, it will continually undergo greater and greater 
refraction in the same direction; and thus, instead of pur- 
suing the straight line S d A, it will describe a curve Sdc ba, 
continually more and more concave downwards, and will 
reach the earth, not at A, but at a certain point a, nearer to 
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S. This ray, consequently, will not reach the spectator’s 
eye. The ray by which he will see the star is, therefore, not 
S dA, but another ray which, had there been no atmosphere, 
would have struck the earth at K, a point behind the spec- 
tator; but which, being bent by the air into the curve 
SDCBA, actually strikes on A. Now, it is a law of op- 
tics, that an object is seen in the direction which the visual 
ray has at the instant of arriving at the eye, without regard to 
what may have been otherwise its course between the object 
and the eye. Hence the star S will be seen, not in the di- 
rection AS, but in that of As, a tangent to the curve 
SDCBA, at A. But because the curve described by the - 
refracted ray is concave downwards, the tangent A s will le 
above AS, the unrefracted ray: consequently the object S 
will appear more elevated above the horizon A H, when seen 
through the refracting atmosphere, than it would appear 
were there no such atmosphere. Since, however,. the dis- 
position of the strata is the same in all directions around A, 
the visual ray will not be made to deviate laterally, but will 
remain constantly in the same vertical plane, S A C’, passing 
through the eye, the object, and the earth’s centre. 

(40.) The effect of the air’s refraction, then, is to raise all 
the heavenly bodies higher above the horizon ja appearance 
than they are in reality. ~ Any such body, situated actually zx 
the true horizon, will appear above it, or will have some certain 
apparent altitude (as it is called). Nay, even some of those 
actually below the horizon, and which would therefore be in- 
visible but for the effect of refraction, are, by that effect, 
raised above it and brought into sight. Thus, the sun, when 
situated at P below the true horizon, A H, of the spectator, 
becomes visible to him, as if it stood at p, by the refracted 
ray P g rt A, to which A p is a tangent. 

(41.) The exact estimation of the amount of atmospheric 
refraction, or the strict determination of the angle S A s, by - 
which a celestial object at any assigned altitude, HA S, is 
raised in appearance above its true place, is, unfortunately, a 
very difficult subject of physical inquiry, and one on which 
geometers (from whom alone we can look for any information 
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on the subject) are not yet entirely agreed. The difficulty 
arises from this, that the density of any stratum of air (on 
which its refracting power depends) is affected not merely by 
the superincumbent pressure, but also by its temperature or 
degree of heat. Now, although we know that as we recede 
from the earth’s surface the temperature of the air is constantly 
diminishing, yet the daw, or amount of this diminution at 
different heights, is not yet fully ascertained. Moreover, the 
refracting power of air is perceptibly affected by its moisture ; 
and this, too, is not the same in every part of an aérial 
column; neither are we acquainted with the laws of its distri- 
bution. The consequence of our ignorance on these points is 
to introduce a corresponding degree of uncertainty into the 
determination of the amount of refraction, which affects, to a 
certain appretiable extent, our knowledge of several of the 
most important data of astronomy. ‘The uncertainty thus 
induced is, however, confined within such very narrow limits 
as to be no cause of embarrassment, except in the most 
delicate inquiries, and to call for no further allusion in a 
treatise like the present. 

(42.) A “ Table of Refractions,” as it is called, or a state- 
ment of the amount of apparent displacement arising from 
this cause, at all altitudes, or in every situation of a heavenly 
body, from the horizon to the zenith*, or point of the sky. 
vertically above the spectator, and, under all the circumstances 
in which astronomical observations are usually performed 
which may influence the result, is one of the most important 
and indispensable of all astronomical tables, since it is only 
by the use of such a table we are enabled to get rid of an 
illusion which must otherwise pervert all our notions re- 
_specting the celestial motions. Such have been, accordingly, 
constructed with great care, and are to be found in every 
collection of astronomical tables. Our design, in the present 
treatise, will not admit of the introduction of tables; and we 
must, therefore, content ourselves here, and in similar cases, 
with referrmg the reader to works especially destined to 


* From an Arabic word of this signification. See this term technically defined 
in Chap. ITI. 
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furnish these useful aids to calculation. It is, however, de- 
sirable that he should bear in mind the following general 
notions of its amount, and law of variations. 

(43.) Ist. In the zenith there is no refraction. A celestial 
object, situated vertically over head, is seen in its true direction, 
as if there were no atmosphere, at least if the air be tranquil. 

2dly. In descending from the zenith to the horizon, the 
refraction continually increases. Objects near the horizon 
appear more elevated by it above their true directions than 
those at a high altitude. 

3dly. The rate of its increase is nearly in proportion to the 
tangent of the apparent angular distance of the object from - 
the zenith. But this rule, which is not far from the truth, at 
moderate zenith distances, ceases to give correct results in the 
vicinity of the horizon, where the law becomes much more 
complicated in its expression. 

Athly. The average amount of refraction, for an object half- 
way between the zenith and horizon, or at an apparent alti- 
tude of 45°, is about 1’ (more exactly 57”), a quantity hardly 
sensible to the naked eye; but at the visible horizon it. 
amounts to no less a quantity than 33’, which is ‘rather more 
than the greatest apparent diameter of either the sun or the 
moon. Hence it follows, that when we see the lower edge of 
the sun or moon just apparently resting on the horizon, its 
whole disk is in reality below it, and would be entirely out of 
sight and concealed by the convexity of the earth, but for the 
bending round it, which the rays of light have undergone in 
their passage through the air, as alluded to in art. 40. 

5thly. That when the barometer is higher than its average 
or mean state, the amount of refraction is greater than its 
mean amount; when lower, less: and, 

6thly. That in one and the same state of the barometer the 
refraction is greater, the colder the air. The variation, owing 
to these two causes, from its mean amount (at temp. 55°, | 
pressure 30 inches), are about one 420th part of that amount 
for each degree of the thermometer of Fahrenheit, and one 
300th for each tenth of an inch in the height of the ba~ 
rometer. 
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(44.) It follows from this, that one obvious effect of re- 
fraction must be to shorten the duration of night and dark- 
ness, by actually prolonging the stay of the sun and moon 
above the horizon. But even after they are set, the influence 
of the atmosphere still continues to send us a portion of their 
light; not, indeed, by direct transmission, but by reflection 
upon the vapours, and minute solid particles which float in it, 
and, perhaps, also on the actual material atoms of the air 
itself. To understand how this takes place, we must recollect, 
that it is not only by the direct light of a luminous object 
that we see, but that whatever portion of its light which 
would not otherwise reach our eyes is intercepted in its 
course, and thrown back, or laterally, upon us, becomes to 
us a means of illumination. Such reflective obstacles always 
exist floating in the air. The whole course of a sun-beam 
penetrating through the chink of a window-shutter into a 
dark room is visible as a bright line in the air: and even if it 
be stifled, or det out through an opposite crevice, the light 
scattered through the apartment from this source is sufficient 
to prevent entire darkness in the room. ‘The luminous lines 
occasionally seen in the air, in a sky full of partially broken 
clouds, which the vulgar term “the sun drawing water,” are 
similarly caused. They are sunbeams, through apertures in 
clouds, partially intercepted and reflected on the dust and_ 
vapours of the air below. Thus it is with those solar rays 
which, after the sun is itself concealed by the convexity of 
the earth, continue to traverse the higher regions of the 
atmosphere above our heads, and pass through and out of it, 
without directly striking on the earth at all. Some portion 
of them is intercepted and reflected by the floating particles 
above mentioned, and thrown back, or laterally, so as to reach 
us, and afford us that secondary illumination, which is twi- 
light. The course of such rays will be immediately under- 
stood from the annexed figure, in which A BC D is the 
earth; A a point on its surface, where the sun § is in the 
act of setting; its last lower ray S A M just grazing the 
surface at A, while its superior rays S N, 5 O, traverse the 
atmosphere above A without striking the earth, leaving it 
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finally at the points P Q R, after being more or less bent in 
passing through it, the lower.most, the higher less, and that 
which, like S R O, merely grazes the exterior limit of the 
atmosphere, not at all. Let us consider several points, 
A, B, C, D, each more remote than the last from A, and each 
more deeply involved in the earth’s shadow, which occupies 
the whole space from A beneath the line A M. Now, A just 
receives the sun’s last direct ray, and, besides, is illuminated 


by the whole reflective atmosphere P Q RT. It therefore 
receives twilight from the whole sky. The point B, to which 
the sun has set, receives no direct solar light, nor any, direct 
or reflected, from all that part of zts visible atmosphere which 
is below A PM; but from the lenticular portion P R z, 
which is traversed by the sun’s rays, and which lies above 
the visible horizon B R of B, it receives a twilight, which is 
strongest at R, the point immediately below which the sun 
is, and fades away gradually towards P, as the luminous 
part of the atmosphere thins off. At C, only the last or 
thinnest portion, P Q z of the lenticular segment, thus illu- 
minated, lies above the horizon, C Q, of that place; here, 
then, the twilight is feeble, and confined to a small space in 
and near the horizon, which the sun has quitted, while at D 
the twilight has ceased altogether. 

(45.) When the sun is above the horizon, it illuminates the 
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atmosphere and clouds, and these again disperse and scatter a 
portion of its light in all directions, so as to send some of its 
rays to every exposed point, from every point of the sky. 
The generally diffused light, therefore, which we enjoy in 
the daytime, is a phenomenon originating in the very same 
causes as the twilight. Were it not for the reflective and 
scattering power of the atmosphere, no objects would be 
visible to us out of direct sunshine ; every shadow of a passing 
cloud would be pitchy darkness; the stars would be visible 
all day, and every apartment, into which the sun had not 
direct admission, would be involved in nocturnal obscurity. 
This scattering action of the atmosphere on the solar light, it 
should be observed, is increased by the irregularity of tem- 
perature caused by the same luminary in its different parts, 
which, during the daytime, throws it into a constant state of 
undulation, and, by thus bringing together masses of air of 
very unequal temperatures, produces partial reflections and 
refractions at their common boundaries, by which some por- 
tion of the light is turned aside from the direct course, and 
diverted to the purposes of general illumination. 

(46.) From the explanation we have given, in arts. 39 and 
40, of the nature of atmospheric refraction, and the mode in 
which it is produced in the progress of a ray of light through 
successive strata, or layers, of the atmosphere, it will be | 
evident, that whenever a ray passes obliquely from a higher 
level to a lower one, or vice versd, its course is not rectilinear, 
but concave downwards; and of course any object seen by 
means of such a ray, must appear deviated from its true place, 
whether that object be, like the celestial bodies, entirely be- 
yond the atmosphere, or, like the summits of mountains seen 
from the plains, or other terrestrial stations at different 
levels seen from each other, immersed in it. Every difference 
of level, accompanied, as it must be, with a difference of den- 
sity in the aérial strata, must also have, corresponding to it, 
a certain amount of refraction ; less, indeed, than what would 
be produced by the whole atmosphere, but still often of very 
appretiable, and even considerable, amount. This refraction 
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between terrestrial stations is termed terrestrial refraction, to. 
distinguish it from that total effect which is only produced on 
celestial objects, or such as are beyond the atmosphere, and 
which is called celestial or astronomical refraction. 

(47.) Another effect of refraction is to distort the visible 
forms and proportions of objects seen near the horizon. The 
sun, for instance, which at a considerable altitude always ap- 
pears round, assumes, as it approaches the horizon, a flattened 
or oval outline; its horizontal diameter being visibly greater 
than that in a vertical direction. When very near the hori- 
zon, this flattening is evidently more considerable on the 
lower side than on the upper; so that the apparent form is 
neither circular nor elliptic, but a species of oval, which de- 
viates more from a circle below than above. This singular 
effect, which any one may notice in a fine sunset, arises from 
the rapid rate at which the refraction increases in approach- 
ing the horizon. Were every visible point in the sun’s cir- 
cumference equally raised by refraction, it would still appear 
cireular, though displaced; but the lower portions being more 
raised than the upper, the vertical diameter is thereby short- 
ened, while the two extremities of its horizontal diameter are 
equally raised, and in parallel directions, so that its apparent 
length remains the same. The dilated size (generally) of the 
sun or moon, when seen near the horizon, beyond what they 
appear to have when high up in the sky, has nothing to do 
with refraction. It is an illusion of the judgment, arising 
from the terrestrial objects interposed, or placed in close com- 
parison with them. In that situation we view and judge of 
them as we do of terrestrial objects —in detail, and with an 
acquired habit of attention to parts. Aloft we have no asso- 
ciations to guide us, and their insulation in the expanse of 
sky leads us rather to undervalue than to over-rate their ap- 
parent magnitudes. Actual measurement with a proper in- 
strument corrects our error, without, however, dispelling our 
illusion. By this we learn, that the sun, when just on the 
horizon, subtends at our eyes almost exactly the same, and the 
moon a materially less angle, than when seen at a great alti- 
tude in the sky, owing to its greater distance from us in the 
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former situation as compared with the latter, as will be ex- 
plained farther on. 

(48.) After what has been said of the small extent of the 
atmosphere in comparison with the mass of the earth, we shall 
have little hesitation in admitting those luminaries which © 
people and adorn the sky, and which, while they obviously 
form no part of the earth, and receive no support from it, are 
yet not borne along at random like clouds upon the air, nor 
drifted by the winds, to be external to our atmosphere. As 
such we have considered them while speaking of their refrac- 
tions —as existing in the immensity of space beyond, and 
situated, perhaps, for any thing we can perceive to the con- 
trary, at enormous distances from us and from each other. 

(49.) Could a spectator exist unsustained by the earth, or 
any solid support, he would see around him at one view the 
whole contents of space — the visible constituents of the 
universe : and, in the absence of any means of judging 
of their distances from him, would refer them, in the direc- 
tions in which they were seen from his station, to the con- 
cave surface of an imaginary sphere, having his eye for 
a centre, and its surface at some vast indeterminate distance. 
Perhaps he might judge those which appear to him large and 
bright, to be nearer to him than the smaller and less brilliant ; 
but, dependent of other means of judging, he would have . 
no warrant for this opinion, any more than for the idea that 
all were equidistant from him, and really arranged on such a 
spherical surface. Nevertheless, there would be no impro- 
priety in his referring their places, geometrically speaking, to 
those points of such a purely imaginary sphere, which their 
respective visual rays intersect; and there would be much 
advantage in so doing, as by that means their appearance and 
relative situation could be accurately measured, recorded, and 
mapped down. The objects in a landscape are at every 
variety of distance from the eye, yet we lay them all down 
in a picture on one plane, and at one distance, in their actual 
apparent proportions, and the likeness is not taxed with in- 
correctness, though a man in the foreground should be re- 
presented larger than a mountain in the distance. So it is 
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to a spectator of the heavenly bodies pictured, projected, or 
mapped down on that imaginary sphere we call the sky or 
heaven. ‘Thus, we may easily conceive that the moon, which 
appears to us as large-as the sun, though less bright, may 
owe that apparent equality to its greater proximity, and 
may be really much less; while both the moon and sun may 
only appear larger and brighter than the stars, on account of 
the remoteness of the latter. 

(50.) A spectator on the earth’s surface is prevented, by 
the great mass on which he stands, from seeing into all that 
portion of space which is below him, or to see which he must 
look in any degree downwards. It is true that, if his place 
of observation be at a great elevation, the dip of the horizon 
will bring within the scope of vision a little more than a 
hemisphere, and refraction, wherever he may be situated, 
will enable him to look, as it were, a little round the corner; 
but the zone thus added to his visual range can hardly ever, 
unless in very extraordinary circumstances, exceed a couple 
of degrees in breadth, and is always ill seen on account of the 
vapours near the horizon. Unless, then, by a change of his 
geographical situation, he should shift his horizon (which is 
always a plane passing through his eye, and touching the 
spherical convexity of the earth); or unless, by some move- 
ments proper to the heavenly bodies, they should of them- 
selves come above his horizon; or, lastly, unless, by some 
rotation of the earth itself on its centre, the point of its sur- 
face which he occupies should be carried round, and pre- 
sented towards a different region of space; he would never 
obtain a sight of almost one half the objects external to our 
atmosphere. But if any of these cases be supposed, more, 
or all, may come into view according to the circumstances. 

(51.) A traveller, for example, shifting his locality on our 
globe, will obtain a view of celestial objects invisible from 
his original station, in a way which may be not inaptly illus- 
strated by comparing him to a person standing in a park 
close to a large tree. ‘The massive obstacle presented by its 
trunk cuts off his view of all those parts of the landscape 
which it occupies as an object; but by walking round it a 
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complete successive view of the whole panorama may be 
obtained. Just in the same way, if we set off from any 
station, as London, and travel southwards, we shall not fail 
to notice that many celestial objects which are never seen 
from London come successively into view, as if rising up 
above the horizon, night after night, from the south, although 
it is in reality our horizon, which, travelling with us south- 
wards round the sphere, sinks in succession beneath them. 
The novelty and splendour of fresh constellations thus gra- 
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dually brought into view in the clear calm nights of tropical 
climates, in long voyages to the south, is dwelt upon by all — 
who have enjoyed this spectacle, and never fails to impress 
itself on the recollection among the most delightful and in- 
teresting of the associations connected with extensive travel. 
A glance at the accompanying figure, exhibiting three suc- 
cessive stations of a traveller, A, B, C, with the horizon cor- 
responding to each, will place this process in clearer evidence 
than any description. ; 

(52.) Again: suppose the earth itself to have a motion of 
rotation on its centre. It is evident that a spectator at rest 
(as it appears to him) on any part of it will, unperceived by 
himself, be carried round with it: unperceived, we say, 
because his horizon will constantly contain, and be limited 
by, the same terrestrial objects. He will have the same 


Jandscape constantly before his eyes, in which all the familiar 
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objects in it, which serve him for landmarks and directions, 
retain, with respect to himself or to each other, the same 
invariable situations. The perfect smoothness and equality 
of the motion of so vast a mass, in which every object he sees 
around him participates alike, will (art. 15.) prevent his enter- 
taining any suspicion of his actual change of place. Yet, 
with respect to external objects,—that is to say, all celestial 
ones which do not participate in the supposed rotation of the 
earth, —his horizon will have been all the while shifting in 
its relation to them, precisely as in the case of our traveller 
in the foregoing article. Recurring to the figure of that 
article, it is evidently the same thing, so far as their visibility 
is concerned, whether he has been carried by the earth’s 
rotation successively into the situations A, B, C; or whether, 
the earth remaining at rest, he has transferred himself per- 
sonally along its surface to those stations. Our spectator in 
the park will obtain precisely the same view of the landscape, 
whether he walk round the tree, or whether we suppose it 
sawed off, and made to turn on an upright pivot, while he 
stands on a projecting step attached to it, and allows himself 
to be carried round by its motion. The only difference will 
be in his view of the tree itself, of which, in the former case, 
he will see every part, but, in the latter, only that portion of 
it which remains constantly opposite to him, and immediately 
under his eye. 

(53.) By such a rotation of the earth, then, as we have 
supposed, the horizon of a stationary spectator will be con- 
stantly depressing itself below those objects which lie in that 
region of space towards which the rotation is carrying him, 
and elevating itself above those in the opposite quarter, ad- 
mitting into view the former, and successively hiding the 
latter. As the horizon of every such spectator, however, 
appears to him motionless, all such changes will be referred 
by him to a motion in the objects themselves so successively 
disclosed and concealed. In place of his horizon approaching 
the stars, therefore, he will judge the stars to approach his 
horizon; and when it passes over and hides any of them, he 
will consider them as having sunk below it, or seé; while 
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those it has just disclosed, and from which it is receding, will 
seem to be rising above it. 

(54.) If we suppose this rotation of the earth to continue 
in one and the same direction, —that is to say, to be per- 
formed round one and the same avis, till it has completed an 
entire revolution, and come back to the position from which 
it set out when the spectator began his observations, —it is 
manifest that every thing will then be in precisely the same 
relative position as at the outset: all the heavenly bodies will 
appear to occupy the same places in the concave of the sky 
which they did at that instant, except such as may have 
actually moved in the interim; and if the rotation still con- 
tinue, the same phenomena of their successive rising and 
setting, and return to the same places, will continue to be 
repeated in the same order, and (if the velocity of rotation be 
uniform) in equal intervals of time, ad infinitum. 

(55.) Now, in this we have a lively picture of that grand 
phenomenon, the most important beyond all comparison which 
nature presents, the daily rising and setting of the sun and 
stars, their progress through the vault of the heavens, and 
their return to the same apparent places at the same hours of 
the day and night. The accomplishment of this restoration 
in the regular interval of twenty-four hours is the first in- 
stance we encounter of that great law of periodicity *, which, — 
as we shall see, pervades all astronomy; by which expression 
we understand the continual reproduction of the same pheno- 
mena, in the same order, at equal intervals of time. 

(56.) A free rotation of the earth round its centre, if it 
exist and be performed in consonance with the same mecha- 
nical laws which obtain in the motions of masses of matter 
under our immediate control, and within our ordinary ex- 
perience, must be such as to satisfy two essential conditions. 
It must be invariable in its direction with respect to the sphere 
itself, and uniform in its velocity. The rotation must be 
performed round an axis or diameter of the sphere, whose 
poles or extremities, where it meets the surface, correspond 


* Tlepiodos, a going round, a circulation or revolution. 
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always to the same points on the sphere. Modes of rotation 
of a solid body under the influence of external agency are 
conceivable, in which the poles of the imaginary line or axis 
about which it is at any moment revolving shall hold no fixed 
places on the surface, but shift upon it every moment. Such 
changes, however, are inconsistent with the idea of arotation 
of a body of regular figure about its axis of symmetry, per- 
formed in free space, and without resistance or obstruction 
from any surrounding medium, or disturbing influences. The 
complete absence of such obstructions draws with it, of ne- 
cessity, the strict fulfilment of the two conditions above 
mentioned. . 

(57.) Now, these conditions are in perfect accordance with 
what we observe, and what recorded observation teaches us, 
in respect of the diurnal motions of the heavenly bodies. We 
have no reason to believe, from history, that any sensible 
change has taken place since the earliest ages in the interval 
of time elapsing between two successive returns of the same 
star to the same point of the sky; or, rather, it is demon- 
strable from astronomical records that no such change has 
taken place. And with respect to the other condition, — 
the permanence of the axis of rotation, — the appearances 
which any alteration in that respect must produce, would be 
marked, as we shall presently show, by a corresponding 
change of a very obvious kind in the apparent motions of the 
stars; which, again, history decidedly declares thei not to 
have undergone. 

(58.) But, before we proceed to examine more in detail 
how the hypothesis of the rotation of the earth about an axis 
accords with the phenomena which the diurnal motion of the 
heavenly bodies offers to our notice, it will be proper to de- 
scribe, with precision, in what that diurnal motion consists, 
and how far it is participated in by them all; or whether any 
of them form exceptions, wholly or partially, to the common 
analogy of the rest. We will, therefore, suppose the reader 
to station himself, on a clear evening, just after sunset, when 
the first stars begin to appear, in some open situation whence 
a good general view of the heavens can be obtained. He 
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will then perceive, above and around him, as it were, a vast 
concave hemispherical vault, beset with stars of various mag- 
nitudes, of which the brightest only will first catch his atten- 
tion in the twilight; and more and more will appear as the 
darkness increases, till the whole sky is over-spangled with 
them. When he has awhile admired the calm magnificence 
of this glorious spectacle, the theme of so much song, and 
of so much thought, —a spectacle which no one can view 
without emotion, and without a longing desire to know some- 
thing of its nature and purport, — let him fix his attention 
more particularly on a few of the most brilliant stars, such 
as he cannot fail to recognize again without mistake after 
looking away from them for some time, and let him refer 
their apparent situations to some surrounding objects, as 
buildings, trees, &c., selecting purposely such as are in dif- 
ferent quarters of his horizon. On comparing them again 
with their respective points of reference, after a moderate 
interval, as the night advances, he will not fail to perceive 
that they have changed their places, and advanced, as by a 
general movement, in a westward direction; those towards 
the eastern quarter appearing to rise or recede from the 
horizon, while those which lie towards the west will be seen 
to approach it; and, if watched long enough, will, for the 
most part, finally sink beneath it, and disappear; while others, 
in the eastern quarter, will be seen to rise as if out of the 
earth, and, joining in the general procession, will take their 
course with the rest towards the opposite quarter. 

(59.) If he persist for a considerable time in watching 
their motions, on the same or on several successive nights, he 
will perceive that each star appears to describe, as far as its 
course lies above the horizon, a circle in the sky; that the 
circles so described are not of the same magnitude for all the 
stars ; and that those described by different stars differ greatly 
in respect of the parts of them which he above the horizon. 
Some, which lie towards the quarter of the horizon which is 
denominated the SouTH *, only remain for a short time above 


* We suppose our observer to be stationed in some northern latitude; some- 
where in Europe, for example. 
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it, and disappear, after describing in sight only the small 
upper segment of their diurnal circle; others, which rise 
between the south and east, describe larger segments of their 
circles above the horizon, remain proportionally longer in 
sight, and set precisely as far to the westward of south as 
they rose to the eastward; while such as rise exactly in the 
east remain just twelve hours visible, describe a semicircle, 
and set exactly in the west. With those, again, which rise 
between the east and north, the same law obtains; at least, 
as far as regards the time of their remaining above the horizon, 
and the proportion of the visible segment of their diurnal 
circles to their whole circumferences. Both go on increasing ; 
they remain in view raore than twelve hours, and their visible 
diurnal arcs are more than semicircles. But the magnitudes 
of the circles themselves diminish, as we go from the east, 
northward; the greatest of all the circles being described by 
those which rise exactly in the east point. Carrying his eye 
farther northwards, he will notice, at length, stars which, in 
their diurnal motion, just graze the horizon at its north point, 
or only dip below it for a moment; while others never reach 
it at all, but continue always above it, revolving in entire 
circles round ONE POINT called the POLE, which appears to 
be the common centre of all their motions, and which alone, 
in the whole heavens, may be considered immoveable. Not 
that this point is marked by any star. It is a purely imagi- 
nary centre; but there is near it one considerably bright 
star, called the Pole Star, which is easily recognized by the 
very small circle it describes; so small, indeed, that, without 
paying particular attention, and referring its position very 
nicely to some fixed mark, it may easily be supposed at rest, 
and be, itself, mistaken for the common centre about which 
all the others in that region describe their circles; or it may 
be known by its configuration with a very splendid and re- 
markable constellation or group of stars, called by astronomers 
the GREAT BEAR. 7 

(60.) He will further observe, that the apparent relative 
situations of all the stars among one another, is not changed 
by their diurnal motion. In whatever parts of their circles. 
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they are observed, or at whatever hour of the night, they 
form with each other the same identical groups or configura- 
tions, to which the name of CONSTELLATIONS has been given. 
It is true, that, in different parts of their course, these groups 
stand differently with respect to the horizon; and those 
towards the north, when in the course of their diurnal move- 
ment they pass alternately above and below that common 
centre of motion described in the last article, become actually 
inverted with respect to the horizon, while, on the other 
hand, they always turn the same points towards the pole. In — 
short, he will perceive that the whole assemblage of stars 
visible at once, or in succession, in the heavens, may be 
regarded as one great constellation, which seems to revolve 
with a uniform motion, as if it formed one coherent mass; or 
as if it were attached to the internal surface of a vast hollow 
sphere, having the earth, or rather the spectator, in its centre, 
and turning round an axis inclined to his horizon, so as to pass 
through that fixed point or pole already mentioned. 

(61.) Lastly, he will notice, if he have patience to out- 
watch a long winter’s night, commencing at the earliest 
moment when the stars appear, and continuing till morning 
twilight, that those stars which he observed setting in the 
west have again risen in the east, while those which were 
rismg when he first began to notice them have completed. 
their course, and are now set; and that thus the hemisphere, 
or a great part of it, which was then above, is now beneath 
him, and its place supplied by that which was at first under 
his feet, which he will thus discover to be no less copiously 
furnished with stars than the other, and bespangled with 
sroups no less permanent and distinctly recognizable. Thus 
he will learn that the great constellation we have above 
spoken of as revolving round the pole is co-extensive with the 
whole surface of the sphere, being in reality nothing less than 
a universe of luminaries surrounding the earth on all sides, 
and brought in succession before his view, and referred 
(each luminary according to its own visual ray or direction 
from his eye) to the imaginary spherical surface, of which 
he himself occupies the centre. (See art. 49.) There is 
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always, therefore (he would justly argue), a star-bespangled 
canopy over his head, by day as well as by night, only that 
the glare of daylight (which he perceives gradually to efface 
the stars as the morning twilight comes on) prevents them 
from being seen. And such is really the case. The stars 
actually continue visible through telescopes in the day- 
time ; and, in proportion to the power of the instrument, not 
only the largest and brightest of them, but even those of 
inferior lustre, such as scarcely strike the eye at nightas at 
all conspicuous, are readily found and followed even at noon- 
day,—unless in that part of the sky which is very near the 
sun, — by those who possess the means of pointing a telescope 
accurately to the proper places. Indeed, from the bottoms 
of deep narrow pits, such as a well, or the shaft of a mine, 
such bright stars as pass the zenith may even be discerned by 
the naked eye; and we have ourselves heard it stated by a 
celebrated optician, that the earliest circumstance which drew 
his attention to astronomy was the regular appearance, at a 
certain hour, for several successive days, of a considerable 
star, through the shaft of a chimney. Venus in our climate, 
and even Jupiter in the clearer skies of tropical countries, 
are often visible, without any artificial aid, to the naked eye 
of one who knows nearly where to look for them. During 
total eclipses of the sun, the larger stars also appear in their 
proper situations. 

(62.) But to return to our incipient astronomer, whom we 
left contemplating the sphere of the heavens, as completed in 
imagination beneath his feet, and as rising up from thence in 
its diurnal course. There is one portion or segment of this 
sphere of which he will not thus obtain a view. As there is 
a segment towards the north, adjacent to the pole above his 
horizon, in which the stars never set, so there is a corresponding 
segment, about which the smaller circles of the more southern 
stars are described, in which they never rise. ‘The stars which 
border upon the extreme circumference of this segment just 
graze the southern point of his horizon, and show themselves 
for a few moments above it, precisely as those near the cir- 
cumference of the northern segment graze his northern 
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horizon, and dip for a moment below it, to re-appear im- 
mediately. Every point in a spherical surface has, of course, 
another diametrically opposite to it; and as the spectator’s 
horizon divides his sphere into two hemispheres — a superior 
and inferior —there must of necessity exist a depressed pole 
to the south, corresponding to the elevated one to the north, 
and a portion surrounding it, perpetually beneath, as there is 
another surrounding the north pole, perpetually above it. 
“« Hic vertex nobis semper sublimis; at illum 
Sub pedibus nox atra videt, manesque profundi.” — Vixait. 


One pole rides high, one, plunged beneath the main, 
Seeks the deep night, and Pluto’s dusky reign. 


(63.) To get sight of this segment, he must travel south- 
wards. In so doing, a new set of phenomena come forward. 
Tn proportion as he advances to the south, some of those con- 
stellations which, at his original station, barely grazed the 
northern horizon, will be observed to sink below it and set; 
at first remaining hid only for a very short time, but gra- 
dually for a longer part of the twenty-four hours. They 
will continue, however, to circulate about the same point — 
that is, holding the same invariable position with respect to 
them in the concave of the heavens among the stars; but this 
point itself will become gradually depressed with respect to 
the spectator’s horizon. ‘The axis, in short, about which the 
diurnal motion is performed, will appear to have become con-— 
tinually less and less inclined to the horizon; and by the 
same degrees as the northern pole is depressed the southern 
will rise, and constellations surrounding it will come into 
view; at first momentarily, but by degrees for longer and 
longer times in each diurnal revolution— realizing, in short, 
what we have already stated in art. 51. 

(64.) If he travel continually southwards, he will at length 
reach a line on the earth’s surface, called the equator, at any 
point of which, indifferently, if he take up his station and 
recommence his observations, he will find that he has both 
the centres of diurnal motion in his horizon, occupying op- 
posite points, the northern Pole having been depressed, and 
the southern raised; so that, in this geographical position, 
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the diurnal rotation of the heavens will appear to him to be 
performed about a horizontal axis, every star describing half 
its diurnal circle above and half beneath his horizon, re- 
maining alternately visible for twelve hours, and concealed 
during the same interval. In this situation, zo part of the 
heavens is concealed from his successive view. In a night of 
twelve hours (supposing such a continuance of darkness pos- 
sible at the equator) the whole sphere will have passed in 
review over him—the whole hemisphere with which he began 
his night’s observation will have been carried down beneath 
him, and the entire opposite one brought up from below. 
(65.) If he pass the equator, and travel still farther south- 
wards, the southern pole of the heavens will become elevated 
above his horizon, and the northern will sink below it; and 
the more, the farther he advances southwards; and when 
arrived at a station as far to the south of the equator as that 
from which he started was to the north, he will find the 
whole phenomena of the heavens reversed. The stars which 
at his original station described their whole diurnal circles 
above his horizon, and never set, now describe them entirely 
below it, and never rise, but remain constantly invisible to 
him; and vice versd, those stars which at his former station 
he never saw, he will now never cease to see. 
 (66.) Finally, if, instead of advancing southwards from 
his first station, he travel northwards, he will observe the 
northern pole of the heavens to become more elevated above 
his horizon, and the southern more depressed below it. In 
consequence, his hemisphere will present a less variety of 
stars, because a greater proportion of the whole surface of 
the heavens remains constantly visible or constantly in- 
visible: the circle described by each star, too, becomes more 
nearly parallel to the horizon ; and, in short, every appearance 
leads to suppose that could he travel far enough to the north, 
he would at length attain a point vertically under the north- 
ern pole of the heavens, at which none of the stars would 
either rise or set, but each would circulate round the horizon 
in circles parallel to it. Many endeavours have been made 
to reach this point, which is called the north pole of the 
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earth, but hitherto without success; a barrier of almost in- 
surmountable difficulty being presented by the increasing 
rigour of the climate: but a very near approach to it has 
been made; and the phenomena of those regions, though not 
precisely such as we have described as what must subsist at 
the pole itself, have proved to be in exact’ correspondence 
with its near proximity. A similar remark applies to the 
south pole of the earth, which, however, is more unap-— 
proachable, or, at least, has been less nearly approached, than 
the north. 

(67.) The above is an account of the phenomena of the 
diurnal motion of the stars, as modified by different geogra- 
phical situations, not grounded on any speculation, but 
actually observed and recorded by travellers and voyagers. 
It is, however, in complete accordance with the hypothesis 
of a rotation of the earth round a fixed axis. In order to 
show this, however, it will be necessary to premise a few ob- 
servations on parallactic motion in general, and on the appear- 
ances presented by an assemblage of remote objects, when 
viewed from different parts of a small and circumscribed 
station. 

(68.) It has been shown (art. 16.) that a spectator in 
smooth motion, and surrounded by, and forming part of, a 
great system partaking of the same motion, is unconscious of” 
his own movement, and transfers it in idea to objects external 
and unconnected, in a. contrary direction; those which he 
leaves behind appearing to recede from, and those which he 
advances towards to approach, him. Not only, however, 
do external objects at rest appear in motion generally, with 
respect to ourselves when we are in motion among them, 
_but they appear to move one among the other — they shift 
their relative apparent places. Let any one travelling 
rapidly along a high road fix his eye steadily on any ob- 
ject, but at the same time not entirely withdraw his atten- 
tion from the general landscape, — he will see, or think he 
sees, the whole landscape thrown into rotation, and moving 
round that object as a centre; all objects between it and 
himself appearing to move backwards, or the contrary way 
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to his own motion; and all beyond it, forwards, or in the 
direction in which he moves: but let him withdraw his eye 
from that object, and fix it on another, —a nearer one, for 
instance, — immediately the appearance of rotation shifts 
also, and the apparent centre about which this illusive 
circulation is performed is transferred to the new object, 
which, for the moment, appears to rest. This apparent 
change of situation of objects with respect to one another, 
arising from a motion of the spectator, is called a parallactic 
motion. To see the reason of it we must consider that the 
position of every object is referred by us to the surface of an 
imaginary sphere of an indefinite radius, having our eye for 
its centre ; and, as we advance in any direction, A B, carry- 


ing this imaginary sphere along with us, the visual rays A P, 
AQ, by which objects are referred to its surface (at C, for 
instance), shift their positions with respect to the line in which 
we move, A B, which serves as an axis or line of reference, 
‘and assume new positions, B Pp, BQg, revolving round 
their respective objects as centres. Their intersections, there- 
fore, p, g, with our visual sphere, will appear to recede on its 
surface, but with different degrees of angular velocity in pro- 
portion to their proximity; the same distance of advance 
A.B subtending a greater angle, AP B =cP p, at the near 
object P than at the remote one Q. 

(69.) A consequence of the familiar appearance we have 
adduced in illustration of these principles is worth noticing, 
as we shall have occasion to refer to it hereafter. We ob- 
serve that every object nearer to us than that on which our 
eye is fixed appears to recede, and those farther from us to 
advance in relation to one another. If then we did not know, 
or could not judge by any other appearances, which of two 
objects were nearer to us, this apparent advance or recess of 
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one of them, when the eye is kept steadily fixed onthe other, 
would furnish a criterion. In a dark night, for instance, 
when all intermediate objects are unseen, the apparent rela- 
tive movement of two lights which we are assured are them- 
selves fixed, will decide as to their relative proximities. That 
which seems to advance with us and gain upon the other, or 
leave it behind it, is the farthest from us. 

(70.) The apparent angular motion of an object, arising 
from a change of our point of view, is called in general paral- 
lax, and it is always expressed by the angle A P B subtended 
at the object P (see fig. of art. 68.) by a line joining the two 
points of view A B under consideration. For it is evident 
that the difference of angular position of P, with respect to 
the invariable direction A BD, when viewed from A and 
from B, is the difference of the two angles DB Pand D A P; 
now, D B P being the exterior angle of the triangle A B P, 
is equal to the sum of the interior and opposite, D B P= 
DAP+ APB, whence DBP —~ DAP= APB. 

(71.) It follows from what has been said that the amount 
of parallactic motion arising from any given change of our 
point of view is, ceteris paribus, less, as the distance of an 
object viewed is greater ; and when that distance is extremely 
great in comparison with the change in our point of view, the . 
parallax becomes insensible; or, in other words, objects do 
not appear to vary in situation at all. It is on this principle, 
that in alpine regions visited for the first time we are sur- 
prised and confounded at the little progress we appear to 
make by a considerable change of place. An hour’s walk, for 
instance, produces but a small parallactic change in the re- 
lative situations of the vast and distant masses which surround 
us. Whether we walk round a circle of a hundred yards in 
diameter, or merely turn ourselves round in its centre, the 
distant panorama presents almost exactly the same aspect, — 
we hardly seem to have changed our point of view. 

(72.) Whatever notion, in other respects, we may form of 
the stars, it is quite clear they must be immensely distant. 
Were it not so, the apparent angular interval between any 
two of them seen over head would be much greater than: 

0} 
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when seen near the horizon, and the constellations, instead of 
preserving the same appearances and dimensions during their 
whole diurnal course, would appear to enlarge as they rise 
higher in the sky, as we see a small cloud in the horizon 
swell into a great overshadowing canopy when drifted by the 
wind across our zenith, or as may be seen in the annexed 
figure, where ab, AB, ad, are three different positions of 
the same stars, as they would, if near the earth, be seen from 


a spectator S, under the visual angles aS 4, AS B. No such 
change of apparent dimension, however, is observed. The 
nicest measurements of the apparent angular distance of any 
two stars inter se, taken in any parts of their diurnal course, 
(after allowing for the unequal effects of refraction, or when 
taken at such times that this cause of distortion shall act 
equally on both,) manifest not the slightest perceptible va- 
riation. Not only this, but at whatever point of the earth’s 
surface the measurement is performed, the results are abso- 
lutely identical. No instruments ever yet invented by man 
are delicate enough to indicate, by an increase or diminution 
of the angle subtended, that one point of the earth is nearer 
to or further from the stars than another. 

(73.) The necessary conclusion from this is, that the 
dimensions of the earth, large as it is, are comparatively 
nothing, absolutely imperceptible, when compared with the 
interval which separates the stars from the earth. If an 
observer walk round a circle not more than a few yards in 
diameter, and from different points in its circumference 
measure with a sextant or other more exact instrument 


adapted for the purpose, the angles PA Q, PBQ, PCQ, sub- 
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tended at those stations by two well-defined points in his 
visible horizon, PQ, he will at once be advertised, by the 
difference of the results, of his change of distance from them 
arising from his change of place, although that difference may 
be so small as to produce no change in their general aspect to 
his unassisted sight. This is one of the innumerable instances 
where accurate measurement obtained by instrumental means 
places us in a totally different situation in respect to matters 
of fact, and conclusions thence deducible, from what we should 


hold, were we to rely in all cases on the mere judgment of 
the eye. To so great a nicety have such observations been 
earried by the aid of an instrument called a theodolite, that a 
circle of the diameter above mentioned may thus be rendered 
sensible, may thus be detected to have a size, and an as- 
certainable place, by reference to objects distant by fully 
100,000 times its own dimensions. Observations, differing, 
it is true, somewhat in method, but identical in principle, and 
executed with quite as much exactness, have been applied to 
the stars, and with a result such as has been already stated. 
Hence it follows, incontrovertibly, that the distance of the 
stars from the earth cannot be so small as 100,000 of the 
earth’s diameters. It is, indeed, incomparably greater; for 
we shall hereafter find it fully demonstrated that the distance 
just named, immense as it may appear, is yet much under- 
rated. 

(74.) From such a distance, to a spectator with our fa- 
culties, and furnished with our instruments, the earth would 
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be imperceptible; and, reciprocally, an object of the earth’s 
size, placed at the distance of the stars, would be equally un- 
discernible. If, therefore, at the point on which a spectator 
stands, we draw a plane touching the globe, and prolong it in 
imagination till it attain the region of the stars, and through 
the centre of the earth conceive another plane parallel to the 
former, and co-extensive with it, to pass; these, although 
separated throughout their whole extent by the same interval, 
viz. a semidiameter of the earth, will yet, on account of the 
vast distance at which that interval is seen, be confounded 
together, and undistinguishable from each other in the region 
of the stars, when viewed by a spectator on the earth. The 
zone they there include will be of evanescent breadth to his 
eye, and will only mark out a great circle in the heavens, one 
and the same for both the stations. This great circle, when 
spoken of as a circle of the sphere, is called the celestial 
horizon or simply the horizon, and the two planes just de- 
scribed are also spoken of as the sensible and the rational 
horizon of the observer’s station. 

(75.) From what has been said (art. 73.) of the distance of 
the stars, it follows, that if we suppose a spectator at the 
centre of the earth to have his view bounded by the rational 
horizon, in exactly the same manner as that of a corresponding 
spectator on the surface is by his sensible horizon, the two 
observers will see the same stars in the same relative si- 
tuations, each beholding that entire hemisphere of the heavens 
which is above the celestial horizon, corresponding to their 
common zenith. Now, so far as appearances go, it is clearly 
the same thing whether the heavens, that is, all space, with 
its contents, revolve round a spectator at rest in the earth’s 
centre, or whether that spectator simply turn round in the 
opposite direction in his place, and view them in succession. 
The aspect of the heavens, at every instant, as referred to his 
horizon (which must be supposed to turn with him), will be 
the same in both suppositions. And since, as has been shown, 
appearances are also, so far as the stars are concerned, the 
same to a spectator on the surface as to one at the centre, it 
follows that, whether we suppose the heayens to revolve 
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without the earth, or the earth within the heavens, in the 
opposite direction, the diurnal phenomena, to all its inhabitants, 
will be no way different. 

(76.) The Copernican astronomy adopts the latter as the 
true explanation of these phenomena, avoiding thereby the 
necessity of otherwise resorting to the cumbrous mechanism 
of a solid but invisible sphere, to which the stars must be 
supposed attached, in order that they may be carried round 
the earth without derangement of their relative situations inter 
se. Such a contrivance would, indeed, suffice to explain the ~ 
diurnal revolution of the stars, so as to “‘save appearances ; ” 
but the movements of the sun and moon, as well as those of 
the planets, are incompatible with such a supposition, as will 
appear when we come to treat of these bodies. On the 
other hand, that a spherical mass of moderate dimensions (or, 
rather, when compared with the surrounding and visible uni- 
verse, of evanescent magnitude), held by no tie, and free to 
move and to revolve, should do so, in conformity with those 
general laws which, so far as we know, regulate the motions 
of all material bodies, is so far from being a postulate difficult 
to be conceded, that the wonder would rather be should the 
fact prove otherwise. As a postulate, therefore, we shall 
henceforth regard it; and as, in the progress of our work, 
analogies offer themselves in its support from what we ob-— 
serve of other celestial bodies, we shall not fail to point them 
out to the reader’s notice. 

(77.) The earth’s rotation on its axis so admitted, explain- 
ing, as it evidently does, the apparent motion of the stars in 
a completely satisfactory manner, prepares us for the further 
admission of its motion, bodily, in space, should such a 
motion enable us to explain, in a manner equally so, the 
apparently complex and enigmatical motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets. The Copernican astronomy adopts this 
idea in its full extent, ascribing to the earth, in addition to its 
motion of rotation about an axis, also one of franslation or 
transference through space, in such a course or orbit, and so 
regulated in direction and celerity, as, taken in conjunction 
with the motions of the other bodies of the universe, shall 
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render a rational account of the appearances they successively 
present, — that is to say, an account of which the several parts, 
postulates, propositions, deductions, intelligibly cohere, with- 
out contradicting each other or the nature of things as 
concluded from experience. In this view of the Copernican 
doctrine it is rather a geometrical conception than a physical 
theory, inasmuch it simply assumes the requisite motions, 
without attempting to explain their mechanical origin, or 
assign them any dependence on physical causes. The New- 
tonian theory of gravitation supplies this deficiency, and, by 
showing that all the motions required by the Copernican con- 
ception must, and that no others can, result from a single, 
intelligible, and very simple dynamical law, has given a 
degree of certainty to this conception, as a matter of fact, 
which attaches to no other creation of the human mind. 

(78.) To understand this conception in its further develop- 
ments, the reader must bear steadily in mind the distinction 
between relative and absolute motion. Nothing is easier to per- 
ceive than that, if a spectator at rest view a certain number 
of moving objects, they will group and arrange themselves 
to his eye, at each successive moment, in a very different 
way from what they would do were he in active motion 
among them, —if he formed one of them, for instance, and 
joined in their dance. This is evident from what has been 
said before of parallactic motion; but it will be asked, How 
is such a spectator to disentangle from each other the two 
parts of the apparent motions of these external objects,— that 
which arises from the effect of his own change of place, and 
which is therefore only apparent (or, as a German meta- 
physician would say, subjectitve—having reference only to 
him as perceiving it), —and that which is real (or objective — 
having a positive existence, whether perceived by him or 
not)? By. what rule is he to ascertain, from the appearances 
presented to him while himself in motion, what would be the 
appearances were he at rest? It by no means follows, indeed, 
that he would even then at once obtain a clear conception 
of all the motions of all the objects. The appearances so pre- 
sented to him would have still something subjective about them. 
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They would be still appearances, not geometrical realities. 
They would still have a reference to the point of view, which 
might be very unfavourably situated (as, indeed, is the case 
in our system) for affording a clear notion of the real move- 
ment of each object. No geometrical figure, or curve, is seen 
by the eye as it is conceived by the mind to exist in reality. 
The laws of perspective interfere and alter the apparent di- 
rections and foreshorten the dimensions of its several parts. 
If the spectator be unfavourably situated, as, for instance, 
nearly in the plane of the figure (which is the case we have to 
deal with), they may do so to such an extent, as to make a 
considerable effort of imagination necessary to pass from the 
sensible to the real form. 

(79.) Still, preparatory to this ultimate step, it is first ne- 
cessary that the spectator should free or clear the appearances 
from the disturbing influence of his own change of place. 
And this he can always do by the following general rule or 
proposition : — 

The relative motion of two bodies ts the same as if etther 
of them were at rest, and all its motion communicated to the 
other in an opposite direction. * 

Hence, if two bodies move alike, they will, when seen 
from each other (without reference to other near bodies, but 
only to the starry sphere), appear at rest. Hence, also, if the 
absolute motions of two bodies be uniform and rectilinear, 
their relative motion is so also. 

(80.) The stars are so distant, that as we have seen it is 
absolutely indifferent from what point of the earth’s surface we 
view them. ‘Their configurations inter se are identically the 
same. It is otherwise with the sun, moon, and planets, which 
are near enough (especially the moon) to be parallactically 
displaced by change of station from place to place on one 
globe. In order that astronomers residing on different points 


* This proposition is equivalent to the following, which precisely meets the 
case proposed, but requires somewhat more thought for its clear apprehension 
than can perhaps be expected from a beginner : — 

Prov. — Jf two bodies, A and B, be in motion independently of each other, the 
motion which B seen from A would appear to have if A were at rest is the same 
with that which it would appear to have, A being in motion, if, in addition to its own 
motion, a motion equal to A’s and in the same direction were communicated to it. 
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of the earth’s surface should be able to compare their ob- 
servations with effect, it is necessary that they should clearly 
understand and take account of this effect of the difference 
of their stations on the appearance of the outward universe 
as seen from each. As an exterior object seen from one 
would appear to have shifted its place were the spectator 
suddenly transported to the other, so two spectators, viewing 
it from the two stations at the same instant, do not see it in 
the same direction. Hence arises a necessity for the adoption 
of a conventional centre of reference, or imaginary station 
of observation common to all the world, to which each ob- 
server, wherever situated, may refer (or, as it is called, 
reduce) his observations, by calculating and allowing for the 
effect of his local position with respect to that common centre 
(supposing him to possess the necessary data). If there were 
only two observers, in fixed stations, one might agree to refer 
his observations to the other station; but, as every locality 
on the globe may be a station of observation, it is far more 
convenient and natural to fix upon a point equally related to 
all, as the common point of reference; and this can be no 
other than the centre of the globe itself. The parallactic 
change of apparent place which would arise in an object, 
could any observer suddenly transport himself to the centre 
of the earth, is evidently the angle CS P, subtended at the 
object S by that radius C P of the earth which joins its 
centre and the place P of observation. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TERMINOLOGY AND ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONCEPTIONS AND 
RELATIONS. — TERMINOLOGY RELATING TO THE GLOBE OF THE 
EARTH — TO THE CELESTIAL SPHERE. —CELESTIAL PERSPEC- 
TIVE. 


(81.) SEVERAL of the terms in use among astronomers have 
been explained in the preceding chapter, and others used anti- 
cipatively. But the technical language of every subject 
requires to be formally stated, both for consistency of usage 
and definiteness of conception. We shall therefore proceed, 
in the first place, to define a number of terms in perpetual 
use, having relation to the globe of the earth and the celestial 
sphere. 

(82.) DEFINITION 1. The azis of the earth is that dia- 
meter about which it revolves, with a uniform motion, from 
west to east ; performing one revolution in the interval which 
elapses between any star leaving a certain point in the 
heavens, and returning to the same point again. 

(83.) DEF. 2. The poles of the earth are the points where 
its axis meets its surface. The North Pole is that nearest to 
Europe; the South Pole that most remote from it. 

(84.) Der. 3. The earth’s equator is a great circle on its 
surface, equidistant from its poles, dividing it into two hemi- 
spheres—a northern and a southern; in the midst of which 
are situated the respective poles of the earth of those names. 
The plane of the equator is, therefore, a plane perpendicular 
to the earth’s axis, and passing through its centre. 

(85.) Der. 4. The terrestrial meridian of a station on the 
earth’s surface, is a great circle of the globe passing through 
both poles and through the plane. The plane of the meridian 
is the plane in which that circle lies. | 
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(86.) Der. 5. The sensible and the rational horizon of any 
station have been already defined in art. 74. 

(87.) Der. 6. A meridian line is the line of intersection of 
the plane of the meridian of any station with the plane of the 
sensible horizon, and therefore marks the north and south 
points of the horizon, or the directions in which a spectator 
must set out if he would travel directly towards the north or 
south pole. 

(88.) Der. 7. The latitude of a place on the earth’s surface 
is its angular distance from the equator, measured on its own 
terrestrial meridian: it is reckoned in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds, from 0 up to 90°, and northwards or southwards ac- 
cording to the hemisphere the place lies in. Thus, the obser- 
vatory at Greenwich is situated in 51° 28’ 40” north latitude. 
This definition of latitude, it will be observed, is to be con- 
sidered as only temporary. A more exact knowledge of the 
physical structure and figure of the earth, and a better ac- 
quaintance with the niceties of astronomy, will render some 
modification of its terms, or a different manner of considering 
it, necessary. 

(89.) Durr. 8. Parallels of latitude ave small circles on the 
earth’s surface parallel to the equator. Every point in such 
a circle has the same latitude. Thus, Greenwich is said to 
be situated in the parallel of 51° 28’ 40”, 

(90.) Dur.9. The longitude of a place on the earth’s 
surface is the inclination of its meridian to that of some fixed 
station referred to as a point to reckon from. English astro- 
nomers and geographers use the observatory at Greenwich for 
this station; foreigners, the principal observatories of their 
respective nations. Some geographers have adopted the island 
of Ferro. Hereafter, when we speak of longitude, we reckon 
from Greenwich. The longitude of a place is, therefore, 
measured by the arc of the equator intercepted between the 
meridian of the place and that of Greenwich; or, which is the — 
same thing, by the spherical angle at the pole included 
between these meridians. 

(91.) As latitude is reckoned north or south, so longitude is 
usually said to be reckoned west or east. It would add 
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ereatly, however, to systematic regularity, and tend much to 
avoid confusion and ambiguity in computations, were this 
mode of expression abandoned, and longitudes reckoned inva- 
riably westward from their origin round the whole circle from 
0 to 360°. Thus, the longitude of Paris is, in common 
parlance, either 2° 20’ 22” east, or 357° 39’ 38” west of 
Greenwich. But, in the sense in which we shall henceforth 
use and recommend others to use the term, the latter is its 
proper designation. Longitude is also reckoned in time at 
the rate of 24h. for 360°, or 15° per hour. In this system 
the longitude of Paris is 23h. 50m. 384s. * 

(92.) Knowing the longitude and latitude of a place, it 
may be laid down on an artificial globe; and thus a map of 
the earth may be constructed. Maps of particular countries 
are detached portions of this general map, extended into 
planes; or, rather, they are representations on planes of such 
portions, executed according to certain conventional systems 
of rules, called projections, the object of which is either to 
distort as little as possible the outlines of countries from what 
they are on the globe—or to establish easy means of ascer- 
taining, by inspection or graphical measurement, the latitudes 
and longitudes of places which occur in them, without re- 
ferring to the globe or to books—or for other peculiar uses. 
See Chap. IV. 

(93.) Dur. 10. The Tropics are two parallels of latitude, 
one on the north and the other on the south side of the 
equator, over every point of which respectively, the sun in 
its diurnal course passes vertically on the 21st of March and 
the 21st of September in every year. ‘Their latitudes are 
about 23° 28’ respectively, north and south. 

(94.) Der. 11. The Arctic and Antarctic circles are two 
small circles or parallels of latitude as distant from the north 
and south poles as the tropics are from the equator, that is 
to say, about 23° 28’; their latitudes, therefore, are about 


* To distinguish minutes and seconds of time from those of angular measure 
we shall invariably adhere to the distinct system of notation here adopted 
(°’”, and h. m.s.), Great confusion sometimes arises from the practice of 
using the same marks for beth. 
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66° 32’. We say about, for the places of these circles and of 
the tropics are continually shifting on the earth’s surface, 
though with extreme slowness, as will be explained in its 
proper place. 

(95.) Der. 12. The sphere of the heavens or of the stars 
is an imaginary spherical surface of infinite radius, having the 
eye of any spectator for its centre, and which may be con- 
ceived as a ground on which the stars, planets, &c., the visible 
contents of the universe, are seen projected as in a vast 
picture. * 

(96.) Der. 13. The poles of the celestial sphere are the 
points of that imaginary sphere towards which the earth’s 
axis 1s directed. 

(97.) Der. 14. ‘The celestial equator, or, as it is often called 
by astronomers, the equinoctial, is a great circle of the celestial 
sphere, marked out by the indefinite extension of the plane 
of the terrestrial equator. 

(98.) Der. 15. The celestial horizon of any place is a great 
circle of the sphere marked out by the indefinite extension of 
the plane of any spectator’s sensible. or (which comes to the 
same thing as will presently be shown), his rational horizon, 
as in the case of the equator. 

(99.) Der. 16. The zenith and nadir{ of a spectator are 
the two points of the sphere of the heavens, vertically over 
his head, and vertically under his feet, or the poles of 


* The ideal sphere without us, to which we refer the: places of objects, and 
which we carry along with us wherever we go, is no doubt intimately con- 
nected by association, if not entirely dependent on that obscure perception of 
sensation in the retine of our eyes, of which, even when closed and unexcited, 
we cannot entirely divest them. We have a real spherical surface within our 
eyes, the seat of sensation and vision, corresponding, point for point, to the ex- 
ternal sphere. On this the stars, &c. are really mapped down, as we have sup- 
posed them in the text to be, on the imaginary coneave of the heavens. When 
the whole surface of the retina is excited by light, habit leads us to associate it 
with the idea of a real surface existing without us. Thus we become impressed 
with the notion of a sky and a heaven, but the concave surface of the retina itself 
is the true seat of all visible angular dimension and angular motion. The sub- 
stitution of the retina for the heavens would be awkward and inconvenient in 
language, but it may always be mentally made. (See Schiller’s pretty enigma 
on the eye in his Turandot. ) 

+ From Arabic words. Nadir corresponds evidently to the German nieder 
(down), whence our nether. . 
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the celestial herizon ; that is to say, points 90° citont from 
every point in it. 

(100.) Der.17. Vertical circles of the sphere are great 
circles passing through the zenith and nadir, or great circles 
perpendicular to the horizon. On these are measured the 
altitudes of objects above the horizon—the complements to 
which are their zenith distances. 

(101.) Der. 18. The celestial meridian of a spectator is the 
great circle marked out on the sphere by the prolongation of 
the plane of his terrestrial meridian. If the earth be sup- 
posed at rest, this is a fixed circle, and all the stars are carried 
across it in their diurnal courses from east to west. If the 
stars rest and the earth rotate, the spectator’s meridian, like 
his horizon (art. 52.), sweeps daily across the stars from 
west to east. Whenever in future we speak of the meridian 
of a spectator or observer, we intend the celestial meridian, 
which being a circle passing through the poles of the heavens 
and the zenith of the observer, is necessarily a vertical circle, 
and passes through the north and south points of the 
horizon. 

(102.) Der. 19. The prime vertical is a vertical circle per- 
pendicular to the meridian, and which therefore passes through 
the east and west points of the horizon. 

(103.) Der. 20. Azimuth is the angular distance of a ce- 
lestial object from the north or south point of the horizon 
(according as it is the north or south pole which is elevated), 
when the object is referred to the horizon by a vertical circle; 
or it is the angle comprised between two vertical planes— one 
passing through the elevated pole, the other through the 
object. Azimuth may be reckoned eastwards or westwards, 
from the north or south point, and is usually so reckoned 
only to 180° either way. But to avoid confusion, and to 
preserve continuity of interpretation when algebraic symbols 
are used (a point of essential importance, hitherto too little 
insisted on), we shall always reckon azimuth from the points 
of the horizon most remote from the elevated pole, westward (so 
as to agree in general directions with the apparent diurnal 
motion of the stars), and carry its reckoning from 0° to 360° if 
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always reckoned positive, considering the eastward reckoning 
as negative. 

(104.) Der. 21. The altitude of a heavenly body is its ap- 
parent angular elevation above the horizon. It is the com- 
plement to 90°, therefore, of its zenith distance. ‘The alti- 
tude and azimuth of an object being known, its place in the 
visible heavens is determined. 

(105.) Der. 22. The declination of a heavenly body is its 
angular distance from the equinoctial or celestial equator, or 
the complement to 90° of its angular distance from the 
nearest pole, which latter distance is called its Polar distance. 
Declinations are reckoned plus or minus, according as the 
object is situated in the northern or southern celestial hemi- 
sphere. Polar distances are always reckoned from the North 
Pole, from 0° up to 180°, by which all doubt or ambiguity 
of expression with respect to sign is avoided. 

(106.) Der. 23. Hour circles of the sphere, or circles of 
declination, are great circles passing through the poles, and 
of course perpendicular to the equinoctial. The hour circle, 
passing through any particular heavenly body, serves to 
refer it to a point in the equinoctial, as a vertical circle does 
to a point in the horizon. 

(107.) Derr. 24. The hour angle of a heavenly body is the 
angle at the pole included between the hour circle passing 
through the body, and the celestial meridian of the place of 
observation. We shall always reckon it positively from the 
upper culmination (art. 125.) westwards, or in conformity 
with the apparent diurnal motion, completely round the 
circle from 0° to 360°. Hour angles, generally, are angles 
included at the pole between different hour circles. 

(108.) Der. 25. The right ascension of a heavenly body: 
is the arc of the equinoctial included between a certain point 
in that circle called the Vernal Equinox, and the point in the 
same circle to which it is referred by the circle of declination 
passing through it. Or it is the angle included between two 
hour circles, one of which passes through the vernal equinox 
(and is called the equinoctial colure), the other through the 
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body. How the place of this initial point on the equinoctial 
is determined, will be explained further on. 

(109.) The right ascensions of celestial objects are always 
reckoned eastwards from the equinox, and are estimated 
either in degrees, minutes, and seconds, as in the case of 
terrestrial longitudes, from 0° to 360°, which completes the 
circle ; or, in time, in hours, minutes, and seconds, from Oh. 
to 24h. ‘The apparent diurnal motion of the heavens being 
contrary to the real motion of the earth, this is in conformity 
with the westward reckoning of longitudes. (Art. 91.) 

(110.) Stdereal time is reckoned by the diurnal motion of 
the stars, or rather of that poimt in the equinoctial from 
which right ascensions are reckoned. This point may be 
considered as a star, though no star is, in fact, there; and, 
moreover, the point itself is liable to a certain slow variation, 
—so slow however, as not to affect, perceptibly, the interval, 
of any two of its successive returns to the meridian. This 
interval is called a sidereal day, and is divided into 24 sidereal — 
hours, and these again into minutes and seconds. <A clock 
which marks sidereal time, 7. e. which goes at such a rate as 
always to show Oh. Om. Os. when the equinox comes on the 
meridian, is called a sidereal clock, and is an indispensable 
piece of furniture in every observatory. Hence the hour 
angle of an object reduced to time at the rate of 15° per | 
hour, expresses the interval of sidereal time by which (if 
its reckoning be positive) it has past the meridian; or, if 
negative, the time it wants of arriving at the meridian of the 
place of observation. So also the right ascension of an ob- 
ject, if converted into time at the same rate (since 360° being 
described uniformly in 24 hours, 15° must be so described 
in 1 hour), will express the interval of sidereal time which 
elapses from the passage of the vernal equinox across. the 
meridian to that of the object next subsequent. 

(111.) As a globe or maps may be made of the whole or 
particular regions of the surface of the earth, so also a globe, 
or general map of the heavens, as well as charts of particu- 
lar parts, may be constructed, and the stars laid down in 
their proper situations relative to each other, and to the poles 
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of the heavens and the celestial equator. Such a representa- 
tion, once made, will exhibit a true appearance of the stars 
as they present themselves in succession to every spectator 
on the surface, or as they may be conceived to be seen at 
once by one at the centre of the globe. It is, therefore, in- 
dependent of all geographical localities. There will occur in 
such a representation neither zenith, nadir, nor horizon — 
neither east nor west points; and although great circles may 
be drawn on it from pole to pole, corresponding to terrestrial 
meridians, they can no longer, in this point of view, be re- 
garded as the celestial meridians of fixed points on the earth’s 
surface, since, in the course of one diurnal revolution, every 
point in it passes beneath each of them. It is on account of 
this change of conception, and with a view to establish a 
complete distinction between the two branches of Geography 
and Uranography*, that astronomers have adopted different 
terms, (viz. declination and right ascension) to represent those 
arcs in the heavens which correspond to latitudes and longi- 
tudes on the earth. It is for this reason that they term the 
equator of the heavens the eguinoctial; that what are me- 
ridians on the earth are called hour circles in the heavens, 
and the angles they include between them at the poles are 
called hour angles. All this is convenient and intelligible ; 
and had they been content with this nomenclature, no con- 
fusion could ever have arisen. Unluckily, the early astro- 
nomers have employed adso the words latitude and longitude 
in their uranography, in speaking of arcs of circles not cor- 
responding to those meant by the same words on the earth, 
but having reference to the motion of the sun and planets 
among the stars. It is now too late to remedy this confusion, 
which is ingrafted into every existing work on astronomy: 
we can only regret, and warn the reader of it, that he may 
be on his guard when, at a more advanced period of our work, 
we shall have occasion to define and use the terms in their 
celestial sense, at the same time urgently recommending to 
future writers the adoption of others in their places. 


* Ty, the earth ; ypapew, to describe or represent ; ovpavos, the heaven. 
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(112.) It remains to illustrate these descriptions by re- 
ference to a figure. Let C be the centre of the earth, NCS 


Ly, 
4 


P. 


its axis; then are N and § its poles; EQ its equator; AB 
the parallel of latitude of the station A on its surface; A P 
parallel to S C N, the direction in which an observer at A will 
see the elevated pole of the heavens; and A Z, the prolonga- 
tion of the terrestrial radius C A, that of his zenith NAES 
will be his meridian; N GS that of some fixed station, as 
Greenwich; and G E, or the spherical angle G N E, his lon- 
gitude, and E A his latitude. Moreover, if ns be a plane 
touching the surface in A, this will be his sensible horizon; 
n As marked on that plane by its intersection with his me- 
ridian will be his meridian line, and 2 and s the north and 
south points of his horizon. , 
(113.) Again, neglecting the size of the earth, or conceiving 
him stationed at its centre, and referring every thing to his 
rational horizon; let the annexed figure represent the sphere 
of the heavens; C the spectator; Z his zenith; and N his 
nadir: then will H AO a great circle of the sphere, whose 
poles are ZN, be his celestial horizon; Pp the elevated and 
depressed POLES of the heavens; H P the altitude of the pole, 
and HP ZEO his meridian; EK TQ, a great circle perpen- 
dicular to P p, will be the eguznoctial ; and if Y represent the 
equinox, fT will be the right ascension, T S the declination, 
F 
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and P § the polar distance of any star or object S, referred 
to the equinoctial by the hour circle PSTp; and BSD 


will be the diurnal circle it will appear to describe about the 
pole. Again, if we refer it to the horizon by the vertical 
circle ZS M, OM will be its azimuth, M § its altitude, and 
ZS its zenith distance. H and O are the north and south, 
ew the east and west points of his horizon, or of the heavens. 
Moreover, if Hh, Oo, be small circles, or parallels of decli- 
nation, touching the horizon in its north and south points, 
Hh will be the circle of perpetual apparition, between which 
and the elevated pole the stars never set; Oo that of per- 
petual occultation, between which and the depressed pole they 
never rise. In all the zone of the heavens between Hh and 
Oo, they rise and set; any one of them, as S, remaining 
above the horizon in that part of its diurnal circle repre- 
sented by a B A, and below it throughout all the part repre- 
sented by ADa. It will exercise the reader to construct 
this figure for several different elevations of the pole, and for 
variety of positions of the star S in each. 

(114.) Celestial perspective is that branch of the general 
science of perspective which teaches us to conclude, from a 
knowledge of the real situation and forms of objects, lines, 
angles, motions, &c. with respect to the spectator, their ap- 
parent aspects, as seen by him projected on the imaginary 
concave of the heavens; and, vice versd, from the apparent 
configurations and movements of objects so seen projected, 
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to conclude, so far as they can be thence concluded, their 
real geometrical relations to each other and to the spectator. 
It agrees with ordinary perspective when only a small visual 
area is contemplated, because the concave ground of the 
celestial sphere, for a small extent, may be regarded as a 
plane surface, on which objects are seen projected or depicted 
as in common perspective. But when large amplitudes of the 
visual area are considered, or when the whole contents of 
space are regarded as projected on the whole interior surface 
of the sphere, it becomes necessary to use a different phra- 
seology, and to resort to a different form of conception. In 
common perspective there is a single “ point of sight,” or 
“centre of the picture,” the visual line from the eye to 
which is perpendicular to the “ plane of the picture,” and all 
straight lines are represented by straight lines. In celestial 
perspective, every point to which the view is for the moment 
directed, is equally entitled to be considered as the “ centre 
of the picture,” every portion of the surface of the sphere being 
similarly related to the eye. Moreover, every straight line 
(supposed to be indefinitely prolonged) is projected into a 
semicircle of the sphere, that, namely, in which a plane passing 
through the line and the eye cuts its surface. And every 
system of parallel straight lines, in whatever direction, is pro- 
jected into a system of semicircles of the sphere, meeting in © 
two common apexes, or vanishing points, diametrically op- 
posite to each other, one of which corresponds to the vanishing 
point of parallels in ordinary perspective; the other, in such 
perspective has no existence. In other words, every point in 
the sphere to which the eye is directed may be regarded as one 
of the vanishing points, or one apex of a system of straight 
lines, parallel to that radius of the sphere which passes through 
it, or to the direction of the line of sight, seen in perspective 
from the earth, and the points diametrically opposite, or that 
from which he is looking, as the other. And any great circle 
of the sphere may similarly be regarded as the vanishing circle 
of a system of planes, parallel to its own. 

(115.) A familiar illustration of this is often to be had by 


attending to the lines of light seen in the air, when the sun’s 
F 2 
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rays are darted through apertures in clouds, the sun itself 
being at the time obscured behind them. These lines which, 
marking the course of rays emanating from a point almost 
infinitely distant, are to be considered as parallel straight lines, 
are thrown into great circles of the sphere, having two apexes 
or points of common intersection — one in the place where the 
sun itself (if not obscured) would be seen. The other di- 
ametrically opposite. The first only is most commonly sug- 
gested when the spectator’s view is towards the sun. But 
in mountainous countries, the phenomenon of sunbeams 
converging towards a point diametrically opposite to the sun, 
and as much depressed below the horizon as the sun is elevated 
above it, is not unfrequently noticed, the back of the spectator 
being turned to the sun’s place. Occasionally, but much 
more rarely, the whole course of such a system of sunbeams, 
stretching in semicircles across the hemisphere from horizon 
to horizon (the sun being near setting), may be seen.* Thus 
again, the streamers of the Aurora Borealis, which are doubt- 
less electrical rays, parallel, or nearly parallel to each other, 
and to the dipping needle, usually appear to diverge from the 
point towards which the needle, freely suspended, would dip 
northwards (7. e. about 70° below the horizon and 23° west of 
north from London), and in their upward progress pursue 
the course of great circles till they again converge (in ap- 
pearance) towards the point diametrically opposite (7. e. 70° 
above the horizon, and 23° to the eastward of south), 
forming a sort of canopy over head, having that point for its 
centre. So also in the phenomenon of shooting stars, the 
lines of direction which they appear to take on certain re- 
markable occasions of periodical recurrence, are observed, if 


* Tt is in such cases only that we conceive them as circles, the ordinary conven- 
tions of plane perspective becoming untenable. ‘The author had the good fortune 
to witness on one occasion the phenomenon described in the text under circum- 
stances of more than usual grandeur. Approaching Lyons from the south on 
Sept. 30. 1826, about 54h. p.m., the sun was seen nearly setting behind broken 
masses of stormy cloud, from whose apertures streamed forth beams of rose- 
coloured light, traceable all across the hemisphere almost to their opposite point 
of convergence behind the snowy precipices of Mont Blanc, conspicuously 
visible at nearly 100 miles to the eastward. The impression produced was that 
of another but feebler sun about to rise from behind the mountain, and darting 
forth precursory beams to meet those of the real one opposite. 
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prolonged backwards, apparently to meet nearly in one point 
of the sphere; a certain indication of a general near approach 
to parallelism in the real directions of their motions on those 
occasions. On which subject more hereafter. 

(116.) In relation to this idea of celestial perspective, we 
may conceive the north and south poles of the sphere as the 
two vanishing points of a system of lines parallel to the axis 
of the earth; and the zenith and nadir of those of a system 
of perpendiculars to its surface at the place of observation, 
&c. It will be shown that the direction of a plumb-line, at 
every place is perpendicular to the surface of still water at 
that place which is the true horizon, and though mathe- 
matically speaking no two plumb-lines are exactly parallel 
(since they converge to the earth’s centre), yet over very 
small tracts, such as the area of a building—ain one and the 
same town, &c., the difference from exact parallelism is so 
sinall that it may be practically disregarded.* To a spec- 
tator looking upwards such a system of plumb-lines will ap- 
pear to converge to his zenith; downwards, to his nadir. 

(117.) So also the celestial equator, or the equinoctial, must 
be conceived as the vanishing circle of a system of planes pa- 
rallel to the earth’s equator, or perpendicular to its axis. The 
celestial horizon of any spectator is in like manner the — 
vanishing circle of all planes parallel to his true horizon, of 
which planes his rational horizon (passing through the earth’s 
centre) is one, and his sensible horizon (the tangent plane of 
his station) another. 

(118.) Owing, however, to the absence of all the ordinary 
indications of distance which influence our judgment in re- 
spect of terrestrial objects, owing to the want of determinate 
figure and magnitude in the stars and planets as commonly 
seen —the projection of the celestial bodies on the ground of 
the heavenly concave is not usually regarded in this its true 
light of a perspective representation or picture, and it even re~ 
quires an effort of imagination to conceive them in their true 
relations, as at vastly different distances, one behind the other, 


* An interval of a mile corresponds to a convergence of plumb-lines amount- 
ing to somewhat less space than a minute. 
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and forming with one another lines of junction violently fore- 
shortened, and including angles altogether differing from 
those which their projected representations appear to make. 
To do so at all with effect presupposes a knowledge of their 
actual situations in space, which it is the business of astro- 
nomy to arrive at by appropriate considerations. But the 
connections which subsist among the several parts of the ptc- 
ture, the purely gedmetrical relations among the angles and 
sides of the spherical triangles of which it consists, constitute, 
under the name of Uranometry*, a preliminary and sub- 
ordinate branch of the general science, with which it is 
necessary to be familiar before any further progress can be 
made. Some of the most elementary and frequently oc- 
curring’ of these relations we proceed to explain. And first, 
as immediate consequences of the above definitions, the fol- 
lowing propositions will be borne in mind. 

(119.) The altitude of the elevated pole is equal to the lati- 
tude of the spectator’s geographical station. 

For it appears, see jig. art. 112., that the angle P A Z be- 
tween the pole and the zenith is equal to N C A, and the angles 
ZAnand N CE being right angles, we have PAn=ACE. 
Now the former of these is the elevation of the pole as seen 
from E, the latter is the angle at the earth’s centre subtended 
by the arc EA, or the latitude of the place. 

(120.) Hence to a spectator at the north pole of the earth, 
the north pole of the heavens is in his zenith. As he travels 
southward it becomes less and less elevated till he reaches 
the equator, when both poles are in his horizon—south of 
the equator the north pole becomes depressed below, while 
the south rises above his horizon. and continues to do so till 
the south pole of the globe is reached, when that of the 
heavens will be in the zenith. 

(121.) Thesame stars, in their diurnal revolution, come to 
the meridian, successively, of every place on the globe once 
in twenty-four sidereal hours. And, since the diurnal ro- 
tation is uniform, the interval, in sidereal time, which elapses 


* Ovupavos, the heavens; metpew, to measure: the measurement of the 
-heayens, ° 
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between the same star coming upon the meridians of two 
different places is measured by the difference of longitudes 
of the places. . 

(122.) Vice versé— the interval elapsing between two dif- 
ferent stars coming on the meridian of one and the same place, 
expressed in sidereal time, is the measure of the difference of 
right ascensions of the stars. 

(123.) The equinoctial intersects the horizon in the east 
and west points, and the meridian in a point whose altitude 
is equal to the co-latitude of the place. Thus, at Greenwich, © 
of which the latitude is 51° 28’ 40”, the altitude of the in- 
tersection of the equinoctial and meridian is 38° 31’ 20”. 
The north and south poles of the heavens are the poles of 
the equinoctial. The east and west points of the horizon of a 
spectator are the poles of his celestial meridian. The north 
and south points of his horizon are the poles of his prime ver- 
tical, and his zenith and nadir are the poles of his horizon. 

(124.) All the heavenly bodies culminate (7. e. come to their 
greatest altitudes) on the meridian; which is, therefore, the 
best situation to observe them, being least confused by the 
inequalities and vapours of the atmosphere, as well as least 
displaced by refraction. 

(125.) All celestial objects within the circle of perpetual 
apparition come twice on the meridian, above the horizon, in 
every diurnal revolution ; once above and once below the pole. 
These are called their upper and lower culminations. 

(126.) The problems of uranometry, as we have described 
it, consist in the solution of a variety of spherical triangles, 
both right and oblique angled, according to the rules, and 
by the formule of spherical trigonometry, which we suppose 
known to the reader, or for which he will consult appropriate 
treatises. We shall only here observe generally, that in all 
problems in which spherical geometry is concerned, the student 
will find it a useful practical maxim rather to consider the 
poles of the great circles which the question before him refers 
to than the circles themselves. To use, for example, in the 
relations he has to consider, polar distances rather than de- 


clinations, zenith distances rather than altitudes, &e. Bear- 
je 
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ing this in mind, there are few problems in uranometry which 
will offer any difficulty. The following are the combinations 
which most commonly occur for solution when the place of 
one celestial object only on the sphere is concerned. 

(127.) In the triangle Z P $, Z is the zenith, P the 
elevated pole, and 8 the star, sun, or other celestial object. 
In this triangle occur, Ist, P Z, which being the comple- 
ment of P H (the altitude of the pole), is obviously the com- 
plement of the latitude (or the co-latitude, as it is called) of 
the place; 2d, PS, the polar distance, or the complement of 
the declination (co-declination) of the star; 3d, ZS, the 
zenith distance or co-altitude of the star. If P S be greater 
than 90°, the object is situated on the side of the equinoctial 
opposite to that of the elevated pole. If ZS be so, the ob- 
ject is below the horizon. 

In the same triangle the angles are, lst, Z P S the folven 
anole; 2d, P ZS (the supplement of S Z O, which latter 
is the azimuth of the star or other heavenly body), 3d, P 8 Z, 
an angle which, from the infrequency of any practical re- 
ference to it, has not acquired a name.* 

The following five astronomical magnitudes, then, occur 
among’ the sides and angles of this most useful triangle: viz. 
1st, The co-latitude of the place of observation; 2d, the 
polar distance ; 3d, the zenith distance ; 4th, the hour angle; 
and 5th, the sub-azimuth (supplement of azimuth) of a given 
celestial object; and by its solution therefore may all pro- 
blems be resolved, in which three of these magnitudes are 
directly or indirectly given, and the other two required to be 
found. 

(128.) For example, suppose the time of rising or setting 
of the sun or of a star were required, having given its right 
ascension and polar distance. ‘The star rises when apparently 
on the horizon, or really about 34’ below it (owing to refrac- 
tion), so that, at the moment of its apparent rising, its zenith 


* In the practical discussion of the measures of double stars and other objects 
by the aid of the position micrometer, this angle is sometimes required to be 
known; and, when so required, it will be not inconveniently referred to as “the 
angle of position of the zenith.” 
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distance is 90° 34’=ZS. Its polar distance PS being also 
given, and the co-latitude ZP of the place, we have given 


the three sides of the triangle, to find the hour angle Z P'S, 
which, being known, is to be added to or subtracted from the 
star’s right ascension, to give the sidereal time of setting or 
_ rising, which, if we please, may be converted into solar time 
by the proper rules and tables. 

(129.) As another example of the use of the same triangle, 
we may propose to find the local sidereal time, and the latitude 
of the place of observation, by observing equal altitudes of the 
same star east and west of the meridian, and noting the interval - 
of the observations in sidereal time. 

The hour angles corresponding to equal altitudes of a fixed | 
star being equal, the hour angle east or west will be measured 
by half the observed interval of the observations. In our 
triangle, then, we have given this hour angle Z P §, the polar 
distance P S of the star, and Z S, its co-altitude at the moment 
of observation. Hence we may find P Z, the co-latitude of 
the place. Moreover, the hour angle of the star being known, 
and also its right ascension, the point of the equinoctial is 
known, which is on the meridian at the moment of observa- 
ation; and, therefore, the local sidereal time at that moment. 
This is a very useful observation for determining the latitude . 
and time at an unknown station. 
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CHAPTER III.* 


OF THE NATURE OF ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS IN GENERAL. — OF SIDEREAL AND SOLAR TIME. — OF THE 
MEASUREMENTS OF TIME. — CLOCKS, CHRONOMETERS. — OF AS- 
TRONOMICAL MEASUREMENTS. —PRINCIPLE OF TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
TO INCREASE THE ACCURACY OF POINTING. — SIMPLEST APPLICA- 
TION OF THIS PRINCIPLE. — THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. —OF THE 
MEASUREMENT OF ANGULAR INTERVALS. —METHODS OF INCREAS- 
ING THE ACCURACY OF READING. — THE VERNIER. — THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. — OF THE MURAL CIRCLE. —— THE MERIDIAN CIRCLE. — 
FIXATION OF POLAR AND HORIZONTAL POINTS.— THE LEVEL, 
‘“PLUMB-LINE, ARTIFICIAL HORIZON.—-PRINCIPLE OF COLLIMATION. 
— COLLIMATORS OF RITTENHOUSE, KATER, AND BENZENBERG. — 
OF COMPOUND INSTRUMENTS WITH CO-ORDINATE CIRCLES. — THE 
EQUATORIAL, ALTITUDE, AND AZIMUTH INSTRUMENT. — THEO- 
DOLITE. — OF THE SEXTANT AND REFLECTING CIRCLE. — PRIN- 
CIPLE OF REPETITION. — OF MICROMETERS. — PARALLEL WIRE 
MICROMETER. — PRINCIPLE OF THE DUPLICATION OF IMAGES. — 
THE HELIOMETER. — DOUBLE REFRACTING EYE-PIECE.— VARIA- 
BLE PRISM MICROMETER. — OF THE POSITION MICROMETER. 


(130.) Our first chapters have been devoted to the acquisition 
_chiefiy of preliminary notions respecting the globe we inhabit, 

its relation tq the celestial objects which surround it, and the 
physical circumstances under which all astronomical observa- 
tions must be made, as well as to provide ourselves with a 
stock of technical words and elementary ideas of most frequent 
and familiar use in the sequel. We might now proceed to a 
more exact and detailed statement of the facts and theories 
of astronomy; but, in order to do this with full effect, it will 
be desirable that the reader be made acquainted with the 


* The student who is anxious to become acquainted with the chief subject 
matter of this work, may defer the reading of that part of this chapter which is 
devoted to the description of particular instruments, or content himself with a 
cursory perusal of it, until farther advanced, when it will be necessary to return 


to it. 
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principal means which astronomers possess, of determining, 
with the degree of nicety their theories require, the data on 
which they ground their conclusions; in other words, of as- 
certaining by measurement the apparent and real magnitudes 
with which they are conversant. It is only when in pos- 
session of this knowledge that he can fully appretiate either 
the truth of the theories themselves, or the degree of reliance 
to be placed on any of their conclusions antecedent to trial : 
since it is only by knowing what amount of error can cer- 
tainly be perceived and distinctly measured, that he can 
satisfy himself whether any theory offers so close an approx- 
imation, in its numerical results, to actual phenomena, as will 
justify him in receiving it as a true representation of nature. 

(131.) Astronomical instrument-making may be justly 
regarded as the most refined of the mechanical arts, and that 
in which the nearest approach to geometrical precision is re- 
quired, and has been attained. It may be thought an easy 
thing, by one unacquainted with the niceties required, to turn 
a circle in metal, to divide its circumference into 360 equal 
parts, and these again into smaller subdivisions, — to place it 
accurately on its centre, and to adjust it in a given position ; 
but practically it is found to be one of the most difficult. 
Nor will this appear extraordinary, when it is considered that, 
owing to the application of telescopes to the purposes of an- — 
gular measurement, every imperfection of structure of divi- 
sion becomes magnified by the whole optical power of that 
instrument ; and that thus, not only direct errors of work- 
manship, arising from unsteadiness of hand or imperfection of 
tools, but those inaccuracies which originate in far more 
uncontrollable causes, such as the unequal expansion and 
contraction of metallic masses, by a change of temperature, 
and their unavoidable flexure or bending by their own weight, 
become perceptible and measurable. An angle of one minute 
occupies, on the circumference of a circle of 10 inches in 
radius, only about 545th part of an inch, a quantity too small 
to be certainly dealt with without the use of magnifying 
glasses; yet one minute is a gross quantity in the astro- 
nomical measurement of an angle. With the instruments 
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now employed in observatories, a single second, or the 60th 
part of a minute, is rendered a distinctly visible and appreti- 
able quantity. Now, the arc of a circle, subtended by one 
second, is less than the 200,000th part of the radius, so that on 
a circle of 6 feet in diameter it would occupy no greater linear 
extent than ;7,,th part of an inch; a quantity requiring a 
powerful microscope to be discerned at all. Let any one 
figure to himself, therefore, the difficulty of placing on the 
circumference of a metallic circle of such dimensions (sup- 
posing the difficulty of its construction surmounted), 360 
marks, dots, or cognizable divisions, which shall all be true to 
their places within such narrow limits; to say nothing of the 
subdivision of the degrees so marked off into minutes, and of 
these again into seconds. Such a work has probably baffled, 
and will probably for ever continue to baffle, the utmost 
stretch of human skill and industry; nor, if executed, could 
it endure. The ever varying fluctuations of heat and cold 
have a tendency to produce not merely temporary and 
transient, but permanent, uncompensated changes of form in 
all considerable masses of those metals which alone are applic- 
able to such uses; and their own weight, however symmetri- 
cally formed, must always be unequally sustained, since it is 
impossible to apply the sustaining power to every part sepa- 
rately: even could this be done, at all events force must be 
used to move and to fix them; which can never be done with- 
out producing temporary and risking permanent change of 
form. It is true, by dividing them on their centres, and in 
the identical places they are destined to occupy, and by a 
thousand ingenious and delicate contrivances, wonders have 
been accomplished in this department of art, and a degree of 
perfection has been given, not merely to chefs dauvre, but to 
instruments of moderate prices and dimensions, and in ordi- 
nary use, which, on due consideration, must appear very 
surprising. But though we are entitled to look for wonders 
at the hands of scientific artists, we are not to expect miracles. 
The demands of the astronomer will always surpass the power 
of the artist; and it must, therefore, be constantly the aim 
of the former to make himself, as far as possible, independent 
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of the imperfections incident to every work the latter can 
place in his hands. He must, therefore, endeavour so to 
combine his observations, so to choose his opportunities, and 
so to familiarize himself with all the causes which may pro- 
duce instrumental derangement, and with all the peculiarities 
of structure and material of each instrument he possesses, as 
not to allow himself to be misled by their errors, but to ex- 
tract from their indications, as far as possible, all that is true, 
and reject all that is erroneous. It is in this that the art of 
the practical astronomer consists, — an art of itself of a curious 
and intricate nature, and of which we can here only notice 
some of the leading and general features. 

(132.) The great aim of the practical astronomer being 
numerical correctness in the results of instrumental measure- 
ment, his constant care and vigilance must be directed to the 
detection and compensation of errors, either by annihilating, 
or by taking account of, and allowing for them. Now, if we 
examine the sources from which errors may arise in any in- 
strumental determination, we shall find them chiefly peluvible 
to three principal heads : — 

(133.) Ist, External or incidental causes of error; com- 
prehending such as depend on external, uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances: such as, fluctuations of weather, which disturb 
the amount of refraction from its tabulated value, and, being 
reducible to no fixed law, induce uncertainty to the extent 
of their own possible magnitude; such as, by varying the 
temperature of the air, vary also the form and position of the 
instruments used, by altering the relative magnitudes and the 
tension of their parts; and others of the like nature. 

(134.) 2dly, Errors of observation: such as arise, for ex- 
ample, from inexpertness, defective vision, slowness in seizing 
the exact instant of occurrence of a phenomenon, or preci- 
pitancy in anticipating it, &c.; from atmospheric indistinct- 
ness; insufficient optical power in the instrument, and the 
like. Under this head may also be classed all errors arising 
from momentary instrumental derangement, — slips in clamp- 
ing, looseness of screws, &c. 

(135.) 3dly, The third, and by far the most numerous class 
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of errors to which astronomical measurements are liable, arise 
from causes which may be deemed instrumental, and which 
may be subdivided into two principal classes. The /irst com- 
prehends those which arise from an instrument not being what 
it professes to be, which is error of workmanship. Thus, if 
a pivot or axis, instead of being, as it ought, exactly cylin- 
drical, be slightly flattened, or elliptical, — if it be not exactly 
(as it is intended it should) concentric with the circle it 
carries ;—if this circle (so called) be in reality not exactly 
circular, or not in one plane ; — if its divisions, intended to 
be precisely equidistant, should be placed in reality at un- 
equal intervals, — and a hundred other things of the same 
sort. These are not mere speculative sources of error, but 
practical annoyances, which every observer has to contend 
with, 

(136.) The other subdivision of instrumental errors com- 
prehends such as arise from an instrument not being placed 
in the position it ought to have; and from those of its parts, 
which are made purposely moveable, not being properly dis- 
posed inter se. These are errors of adjustment. Some are 
unavoidable, as they arise from a general unsteadiness of the 
soil or building in which the instruments are placed; which, 
though too minute to be noticed in any other way, become’ - 
appretiable in delicate astronomical observations: others, 
again, are consequences of imperfect workmanship, as where 
an instrument once well adjusted will not remain so, but 
keeps Geviating and shifting. But the most important of this 
class of errors arise from the non-existence of natural indica- 
tions, other than those afforded by astronomical observations 
themselves, whether an instrument has or has not the exact 
position, with respect to the horizon and its cardinal points, 
the axis of the earth, or to other principal astronomical lines 
and circles, which it ought to have to fulfil properly its objects. 

(137.) Now, with respect to the first two classes of error, 
it must be observed, that, in so far as they cannot be reduced 
to known laws, and thereby become subjects of calculation 
and due allowance, they actually vitiate, to their full extent, 
the results of any observations in which they subsist. Being, 
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however, in their nature casual and accidental, their effects 
necessarily lie sometimes one way, sometimes the other; 
sometimes diminishing, sometimes tending to increase the re- 
sults. Hence, by greatly multiplying observations, under 
varied circumstances, by avoiding unfavourable, and taking 
advantage of favourable circumstances of weather, or other- 
wise using opportunity to advantage — and finally, by taking 
the mean or average of the results obtained, this class of 
errors may be so far subdued, by setting them to destroy one 
another, as no longer sensibly to vitiate any theoretical or 
practical conclusion. This is the great and indeed only 
resource against such errors, not merely to the astronomer, 
but to the investigator of numerical results in every depart- 
ment of physical research. | 

(138.) With regard to errors of adjustment and work- 
manship, not only the possibility, but the certainty of their ex- 
istence, in every imaginable form, in all instruments, must be 
contemplated. Human hands or machines never formed a 
circle, drew a straight line, or erected a perpendicular, nor 
ever placed an instrument in perfect adjustment, unless acci- 
dentally; and then only during an instant of time. This 
does not prevent, however, that a great approximation to all 
these desiderata should be attained. But it is the peculiarity 
of astronomical observation to be the ultimate means of de- 
tection of all mechanical defects which elude by their mi- 
nuteness every other mode of detection. What the eye 
cannot discern nor the touch perceive, a course of astronomical 
observations will make distinctly evident. The imperfect 
products of man’s hands are here tested by being brought into 
comparison under very great magnifying powers (corresponding 
in effect to a great increase in acuteness of perception) with 
the perfect workmanship of nature ; and there is none which 
will bear the trial. Now, it may seem like arguing in a 
vicious circle, to deduce theoretical conclusions and laws from 
observation, and then to turn round upon the instruments 
with which those observations were made, accuse them of im- 
perfection, and attempt to detect and rectify their errors by 
means of the very laws and theories which they have helped 
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us to a knowledge of. A little consideration, however, will 
suffice to show that such a course of proceeding is perfectly 
legitimate. 

(139.) The steps by which we arrive at the laws of natural 
phenomena, and especially those which depend for their veri- 
fication on numerical determinations, are necessarily suc- 
cessive. Gross results and palpable laws are arrived at by 
rude observation with coarse instruments, or without any in- 
struments at all, and are expressed in language which is not 
to be considered as absolute, but is to be interpreted with a 
degree of latitude commensurate to the imperfection of the 
observations themselves. These results are corrected and re- 
fined by nicer scrutiny, and with more delicate means. The 
first rude expressions of the laws which embody them are 
perceived to be inexact. The language used in their ex- 
pression is corrected, its terms more rigidly defined, or fresh 
terms introduced, until the new state of language and termi- 
nology is brought to fit the improved state of knowledge 
of facts. In the progress of this scrutiny subordinate laws 
are brought into view which still further modify both the 
verbal statement and numerical results of those which first 
offered themselves to our notice; and when these are traced 
out and reduced to certainty, others, again, subordinate to 
them, make their appearance, and become subjects of further 
inquiry. Now, it invariably happens (and the reason is 
evident) that the first glimpse we catch of such subordinate 
laws — the first form in which they are dimly shadowed out 
to our minds — is that of errors. We perceive a discordance 
between what we expect, and what we jind. ‘The first oc- 
currence of such a discordance we attribute to accident. It 
happens again and again; and we begin to suspect our in- 
struments. We then inquire, to what amount of error their 
determinations can, by possibility, be able. If their Limit of 
possible error exceed the observed deviation, we at once con- 
demn the instrument, and set about improving its construc- 
tion or adjustments. Still the same deviations occur, and, 
so far from being palliated, are more marked and better de- 
fined than before. We are now sure that we are on the 
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traces of a law of nature, and we pursue it till we have 
reduced it to a definite statement, and verified it by repeated 
observation, under every variety of circumstances. 

(140.) Now, in the course of this inquiry, it will not fail 
to happen that other discordances will strike us. Taught by 
experience, we suspect the existence of some natural law, 
before unknown; we tabulate (7. e. draw out in order) the 
results of our observations ; and we perceive, in this synoptic 
statement of them, distinct indications of a regular progres- 
sion. Again we improve or vary our instruments, and we 
now lose sight of this supposed new law of nature altogether, 
or find it replaced by some other, of a totally different cha- 
racter. ‘Thus we are led to suspect an instrumental cause 
for what we have noticed. We examine, therefore, the theory 
of our instrument; we suppose defects in its structure, and, 
by the aid of geometry, we trace their influence in intro- 
ducing actual errors into its indications. ‘These errors have 
their laws, which, so long as we have no knowledge of causes 
to guide us, may be confounded with laws of nature, as they 
are mixed up with them in their effects. They are not for- 
tuitous, like errors of observation, but, as they arise from 
sources inherent in the instrument, and unchangeable while 
it and its adjustments remain unchanged, they are reducible 
to fixed and ascertainable forms; each particular defect, 
whether of structure or adjustment, producing its own ap- 
propriate form of error. When these are thoroughly inves- 
tigated, we recognize among them one which coincides in its 
nature and progression with that of our observed discord- 
ances. The mystery is at once solved. We have detected, 
by direct observation, an instrumental defect. 

(141.) It is, therefore, a chief requisite for the practical 
astronomer to make himself completely familiar with the 
theory of his instruments. By this alone is he enabled at once 
to decide what effect on his observations any given imperfec- 
tion of structure or adjustment will produce in any given 
circumstances under which an observation can be made. This 
alone also can place him in a condition to derive available 
and practical means of destroying and eliminating altogether 
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the influence of such imperfections, by so arranging his ob- 
servations, that it shall affect their results in opposite ways, 
and that its influence shall thus disappear from their mean, 
which is one of the chief modes by which precision is attained 
in practical astronomy. Suppose, for example, the principle 
of an instrument required that a circle should be concentric 
with the axis on which it is made to turn. As this is a con- 
dition which no workmanship can exactly fulfil, it becomes 
necessary to inquire what errors will be produced in observa- 
tions made and registered on the faith of such an instrument, 
by any assigned deviation in this respect ; that is to say, what 
would be the disagreement between observations made with 
it and with one absolutely perfect, could such be obtained. 
Now, simple geometrical considerations suffice to show — Ist. 
that if the axis be excentric by a given fraction (say one 
thousandth part) of the radius of the circle, all angles read off 
on that part of the circle towards which the excentricity lies, 
will appear by that fractional amount too small, and all on 
the opposite side too large. And, 2dly, that whatever be the 
amount of the excentricity, and on whatever part of the circle 
any proposed angle is measured, the effect of the error in 
question on the result of observations depending on the 
graduation of its circumference (or limb, as it is technically 
called) will be completely annihilated by the very easy method 
of always reading off the divisions on two diametrically op- 
posite points of the circle, and taking a mean; for the effect 
of exeentricity is always to increase the arc representing the 
angle in question on one side of the circle, by just the same 
quantity by which it diminishes that on the other. Again, 
suppose that the proper use of the instrument required that 
this axis should be exactly parallel to that of the earth. As 
it never can be placed or remain so, it becomes a question, 
what amount of error will arise, in its use, from any assigned 

deviation, whether in a horizontal or vertical plane, from this 
"precise position. Such inquiries constitute the theory of in- 
strumental errors; a theory of the utmost importance to 
practice, and one of which a complete knowledge will enable 
an observer, with moderate instrumental means, often to 
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attain a degree of precision which might seem to belong only 
to the most refined and costly. This theory, as will readily 
be apprehended, turns almost entirely on considerations of 
pure geometry, and those for the most part not difficult. In 
the present work, however, we have no further concern with 
it. ‘The astronomical instruments we propose briefly to de- 
scribe in this chapter will be considered as perfect both in 
construction and adjustment.* 

(142.) As the above remarks are very essential to a right 
understanding of the philosophy of our subject and the spirit 
of astronomical methods, we shall elucidate them by taking 
one or two special cases. Observant persons, before the in- 
vention of astronomical instruments, had already concluded 
the apparent diurnal motions of the stars to be performed in 
circles about fixed poles in the heavens, as shown in the 
foregoing chapter. In drawing this conclusion, however, 
refraction was entirely overlooked, or, if forced on their notice 
by its great magnitude in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the horizon, was regarded as a local irregularity, and, as 
such, neglected, or slurred over. As soon, however, as the 
diurnal paths of the stars were attempted to be traced by in- 
struments, even of the coarsest kind, it became evident. that 
the notion of exact circles described about one and the 
same pole would not represent the phenomena correctly, 
but that, owing to some cause or other, the apparent diurnal 
orbit of every star is distorted from a circular into an oval 
form, its lower segment being flatter than its upper; and the 
deviation being greater the nearer the star approached the 
horizon, the effect being the same as if the circle had been 
squeezed upwards from below, and the lower parts more than: 
the higher. For such an effect, as it was soon found to arise 
from no casual or instrumental cause, it became necessary to 
seek a natural one; and refraction readily occurred, to solve 
the difficulty. In fact, it is a case precisely analogous to: 


* The principle on which the chief adjustments of two or three of the most. 
useful and common instruments, such as the transit, the equatorial, and the 
sextant, are performed, are, however, noticed, for the convenience of readers who 
miay use such instruments without going farther into the arcana of practical 
astronomy. 
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what we have already noticed (art. 47.), of the apparent dis- 
tortion of the sun near the horizon, only on a larger scale, 
‘and traced up to greater altitudes. This new law once 
established, it became necessary to modify the expression of 
that anciently received, by inserting in it a salvo for the 
effect of refraction, or by making a distinction between the 
apparent diurnal orbits, as affected by refraction, and the true 
ones cleared of that effect. This distinction between the ap- 
parent and the true—between the uncorrected and corrected — 
between the rough and obvious, and the refined and ultimate— 
is of perpetual occurrence in every part of astronomy. 

(143.) Again. The first impression produced by a view 
of the diurnal movement of the heavens is, that all the 
heavenly bodies perform this revolution in one common 
period, viz. a day, or 24 hours. But no sooner do we come 
to examine the matter instrumentally, i. e. by noting, by time- 
keepers, their successive arrivals on the meridian, than we find 
differences which cannot be accounted for by any error of ob- 
servation. All the stars, itis true, occupy the same interval 
of time between their successive appulses to the meridian, or 
to any vertical circle; but this is a very different one from 
that occupied by the sun. It is palpably shorter; being, in 
fact, only 23" 56’ 4:09”, instead of 24 hours, such hours as 
our common clocks mark. Here, then, we have already two 
different days, a sidereal and a solar; and if, instead of the 
sun, we observe the moon, we find a third, much longer than 
either, —— a lunar day, whose average duration is 24" 54™ of 
our ordinary time, which last is solar time, being of necessity 
conformable to the swn’s successive re-appearances, on which 
all the business of life depends. 

(144.) Now, all the stars are found to be unanimous in 
giving the same exact duration of 23 56’ 4:09”, for the 
sedereal day; which, therefore, we cannot hesitate to receive 
as the period in which the earth makes one revolution on its 
axis. We are, therefore, compelled to look on the sun and 
moon as exceptions to the general law; as having a different 
nature, or at least a different relation to us, from the stars ; 
and as having motions, real or apparent, of their own, inde- 
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pendent of the rotation of the earth on its axis. Thus a 
great and most important distinction is disclosed to us. 

(145.) To establish these facts, almost no apparatus is 
required. An observer need only station himself to the 
north of some well-defined vertical object, as the angle of a 
building, and, placing his eye exactly at a certain fixed point 
(such as a small hole in a plate of metal nailed to some 
immoveable support), notice the successive disappearances of 
any star behind the building, by a watch.* When he ob- 
serves the sun, he must shade his eye with a dark-coloured- 
or smoked glass, and notice the moments when its western 
and eastern edges successively come up to the wall, from 
which, by taking half the interval, he will ascertain (what he 
cannot directly observe) the moment of disappearance of its 
centre. 

(146.) When, in pursuing and establishing this general 
fact, we are led to attend more nicely to the times of the 
daily arrival of the sun on the meridian, irregularities (such 
they first seem to be) begin to make their appearance. The 
intervals between two successive arrivals are not the same at 
all times of the year. They are sometimes greater, sometimes 
less, than 24 hours, as shown by the clock; that is to say, 
the solar day is not always of the same length. About the 
21st of December, for example, it is half a minute longer, and 
about the same day of September nearly as much shorter, 
than its average duration. And thus a distinction is again 
pressed upon our notice betwen the actual solar day, which is 
never two days in succession alike, and the mean solar day 
of 24 hours, which is an average of all the solar days 
throughout the year. Here, then, a new source of inquiry 
opens to us. The sun’s apparent motion is not only not the 


* This is an excellent, practical method of ascertaining the rate of a clock or 
watch, being exceedingly accurate if a few precautions are attended to; the 
chief of which is, to take care that that. part of the edge behind which the star 
(a bright one, not a planet) disappears shall be quite smooth; as otherwise vari- 
able refraction may transfer the point of disappearance from a protuberance to a 
notch, and thus vary the moment of observation unduly. ‘This is easily secured, 
by pailing up a smooth-edged board. The verticality of its edge should be 
ensured by the use of a plumb-line. 
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same with that of the stars, but it is not (as the latter is) 
uniform. It is subject to fluctuations, whose laws become 
matter of investigation. But to pursue these laws, we re- 
quire nicer means of observation than what we have de- 
scribed, and are obliged to call in to our aid an instrument 
called the transit instrument, especially destined for such 
observations, and to attend minutely to all the causes of 
irregularity in the going of clocks and watches which may 
affect our reckoning of time. Thus we become involved by 
‘degrees in more and more delicate instrumental inquiries; 
and we speedily find that, in proportion as we ascertain the 
amount and law of one great or leading fluctuation, or in- 
equality, as it is called, of the sun’s diurnal motion, we bring 
into view others continually smaller and smaller, which were 
before obscured, or mixed up with errors of observation and 
instrumental imperfections. In short, we may not inaptly 
compare the mean length of the solar day to the mean or 
average height of water in a harbour, or the general level 
of the sea unagitated by tide or waves. ‘The great annual 
fluctuation above noticed may be compared to the daily vari- 
ations of level produced by the tides, which are nothing but 
enormous waves extending over the whole ocean, while the 
smaller subordinate inequalities may be assimilated to waves 
ordinarily so called, on which, when large, we perceive lesser 
undulations to ride, and on these, again, minuter ripplings, 
to the series of whose subordination we can perceive no end. 

(147.) With the causes of these irregularities in the solar 
motion we have no concern at present; their explanation be- 
longs to a more advanced part of our subject: but the dis- 
tinction between the solar and sidereal days, as it pervades 
every part of astronomy, requires to be early introduced, and 
never lost sight of. It is, as already observed, the mean or 
average length of the solar day, which is used in the civil 
reckoning of time. It commences at midnight, but astro- 
nomers, even when they use mean solar time, depart from 
the civil reckoning, commencing their day at noon, and 
reckoning the hours from 0 round to 24. Thus, 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon of the second of January, in the civil reckon- 
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ing of time, corresponds to January I day 23 hours in the 
astronomical reckoning; and 1 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the former, to January 2 days 1 hour of the latter reckoning. 
This usage has its advantages and disadvantages, but the 
latter seem to preponderate; and it would be well if, in con- 
sequence, it could be broken through, and the civil reckoning 
substituted. Uniformity in nomenclature and modes of 
reckoning in all matters relating to time, space, weight, mea- 
sure, &¢., is of such vast and paramount importance in every 
relation of life as to outweigh every consideration of technical 
convenience or custom. * 

(148.) Both astronomers and civilians, however, who in- 
habit different points of the earth’s surface, differ from each 
other in their reckoning of time; as it is obvious they must, 
if we consider that, when it is noon at one place, it is mid- 
night at a place diametrically opposite; sunrise at another ; 
and sunset, again, at a fourth. Hence arises considerable in- 
convenience, especially as respects places differing very widely 
in situation, and which may even in some critical cases in- 
volve the mistake of a whole day. To obviate this incon- 
venience, there has lately been introduced a system of 
reckoning time by mean solar days and parts of a day counted 
from a fixed instant, common to all the world, and determined 
by no local circumstance, such as noon or midnight, but by 
the motion of the sun among the stars. Time, so reckoned, 
is called equinoctial time; and is numerically the same, at 
the same instant, in every part of the globe. Its origin will 
be explained more fully at a more advanced stage of our 
work. 

(149.) Time is an essential element in astronomical obser- 
vation, in a twofold point of view: — 1st, As the represen- 


* The only disadvantage to astronomers of using the civil reckoning is this — 
that their observations being chiefly carried on during the night, the day of their 
date will, in this reckoning, always have to be changed at midnight, and the 
former and latter portion of every night’s observations will belong to two differ- 
ently numbered civil days of the month. There is no denying this to be an 
inconvenience. Habit, however, would alleviate it; and some inconveniences 
must be cheerfully submitted to by all who resolve to act on general principles. 
All other classes of men, whose occupation extends to the night as well as day, 
submit to it, and find their advantage in doing so. 
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tative of angular motion. The earth’s diurnal motion being 
uniform, every star describes its diurnal circle uniformly ; 
and the time elapsing between the passage of the stars in 
succession across the meridian of any observer becomes, 
therefore, a direct measure of their differences of right as- 
cension. 2dly, As the fundamental element (or natural in- 
dependent variable, to use the language of geometers) in all 
dynamical theories. The great object of astronomy is the 
determination of the laws of the celestial motions, and their 
reference to their proximate or remote causes. Now, the 
statement of the Jaw of any observed motion in a celestial 
object can be no other than a proposition declaring what has 
been, is, and will be, the real or apparent situation of that 
object at any time, past, present, or future. To compare 
such laws, therefore, with observation, we must possess a 
register of the observed situations of the object in question, 
and of the ¢2mes when they were observed. 

(150.) The measurement of time is performed by clocks, 
chronometers, clepsydras, and hour-glasses. The two former 
are alone used in modern astronomy. The hour-glass is a 
coarse and rude contrivance for measuring, or rather counting 
out, fixed portions of time, and is entirely disused. The 
clepsydra, which measured time by the gradual emptying of 
a large vessel of water through a determinate orifice, is sus- 
ceptible of considerable exactness, and was the only depen- 
dence of astronomers before the invention of clocks and 
watches. At present it is abandoned, owing to the greater 
convenience and exactness of the latter instruments. In one 
case only has the revival of its use been proposed; viz. for 
the accurate measurement of very small portions of time, by 
the flowing out of mercury from a smali orifice in the bottom 
of a vessel, kept constantly full to a fixed height. The stream 
is intercepted at the moment of noting any event, and 
directed aside into a receiver, into which it continues to run, 
till the moment of noting any other event, when the inter- 
cepting cause is suddenly removed, the stream flows in its 
original course, and ceases to run into the receiver. The 
weight of mercury received, compared with the weight re- 
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ceived in an interval of time observed by the clock, gives the 
interval between the events observed. This ingenious and 
simple method of resolving, with all possible precision, a pro- 
blem of much importance in many physical inquiries, is due 
to the late Captain Kater. 

(151.) The pendulum clock, however, and the balance 
watch, with those improvements and refinements in its struc- 
ture which constitute it emphatically a chronometer *, are the 
instruments on which the astronomer depends for his know- 
ledge of the lapse of time. ‘These instruments are now 
brought to such perfection, that an habitual irregularity in 
the rate of going, to the extent of a single second in twenty- 
four hours in two consecutive days, is not tolerated in one of 
good character ; so that any interval of time less than twenty- 
four hours may be certainly ascertained within a few tenths 
of a second, by their use. In proportion as intervals are 
longer, the risk of error, as well as the amount of error 
risked, becomes greater, because the accidental errors of many 
days may accumulate; and causes producing a slow progres- 
sive change in the rate of going may subsist unperceived. It 
is not safe, therefore, to trust the determination of time to 
clocks, or watches, for many days in succession, without 
checking them, and ascertaining their errors by reference to 
natural events which we know to happen, day after day, at 
equal intervals. But if this be done, the longest intervals 
may be fixed with the same precision as the shortest ; since, 
in fact, it is then only the times intervening between the first 
and the last moments of such long intervals, and such of those 
periodically recurring events adopted for our points of reckon- 
ing, as occur within twenty-four hours respectively of either, 
that we measure by artificial means. The whole days are 
counted out for us by nature; the fractional parts only, at 
either end, are measured by our clocks. To keep the reckon- 
ing of the integer days correct, so that none shall be lost or 
counted twice, is the object of the calendar. Chronology 
marks out the order of succession of events, and refers them 


* Xpovos, time ; merpev, to measure. 
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to their proper years and days; while chronometry, ground- 
ing its determinations on the precise observation of such 
regularly periodical events as can be conveniently and exactly 
subdivided, enables us to fix the moments in which phenomena 
occur, with the last degree of precision. 

(152.) In the culmination or transit (7. e. the passage across 
the meridian of an observer,) of every star in the heavens, he 
is furnished with such a regularly periodical natural event as 
we allude to. Accordingly, it is to the transits of the 
brightest and most conveniently situated fixed stars that 
astronomers resort to ascertain their exact time, or, which 
comes to the same thing, to determine the exact amount of 
error of their clocks. 

(153.) Before we describe the instrument destined for the 
purpose of observing such culminations, however, or those in- 
tended for the measurement of angular intervals in the sphere, 
it is requisite to place clearly before the reader the principle 
on which the telescope is applied in astronomy to the precise 
determination of a direction in space, — that, namely of the 
visual ray by which we see a star or any other distant object. 

(154.) The telescope most commonly used in astronomy 
for these purposes is the refracting telescope, which consists 
of an object-glass (either single, or asis now almost universal, 
double, forming what is called in optics, an achromatic com- 
bination) A; a tube AB, into which the brass cell of the 
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object-glass is firmly screwed, and an eye-lens C, for which is 
often substituted a combination of glasses designed to increase 
the magnifying power of the telescope, or otherwise give 
more distinctness of vision according to optical principles 
which we have no occasion here to refer to. ‘This also is 
fitted into a cell, which is screwed firmly into the end B of 
the tube, so that object-glass, tube, and eye-glass may be 
considered as forming one piece, invariable in the relative 
position of its parts. | 
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(155.) The line P Q joining the centres of the object and 
eye-glasses and produced, is called the aris or line of collima- 
tion of the telescope. And it is evident, that the situation of 
this line holds a fixed relation to the tube and its appendages, 
so long as the object and eye-glasses maintain their fixity in 
this respect. 

(156.) Whatever distant object E, this lime is directed to, 
an inverted picture or image of that object F is formed (ac- 
cording to the principles of optics), in the focus of the object- 
glass, and may there be viewed as if it were a real object, 
through the eye-lens C, which (if of short focus) enables us 
to magnify it just as such a lens would magnify a material 
object in the same place. 

(157.) Now as this image is formed and viewed in the 
air, being itself immaterial and impalpable — nothing prevents 
our placing in that very place F in the axis of the telescope, a 
real, substantial object of very definite form and delicate 
make, such as a fine metallic point, as of a needle — or bet- 
ter still, a cross formed by two very fine threads (spider-lines), 
thin metallic wires, or lines drawn on glass intersecting each 
other at right angles — and whose intersection is all but a 
mathematical point. If such a point, wire, or cross be care- 
fully placed and firmly fixed in the exact focus F, both of the 
object and eye-glass, it will be seen through the latter at the 
same time, and occupying the same precise place as the image 
of the distant star E. The magnifying power of the lens 
renders perceptible the smallest deviation from perfect coinci- 
dence, which, should it exist, is a proof, that the axis Q P is 
not directed rigorously towards E. In that case, a fine mo- 
tion (by means of a screw duly applied), communicated to 
the telescope, will be necessary to vary the direction of the 
axis till the coincidence is rendered perfect. So precise is 
this mode of pointing found in practice, that the axis of a 
telescope may be directed towards a star or other definite ce- 
lestial object without .an error of more than a few tenths of a 
second of angular measure. 

(158.) This application of the telescope may be considered 
as completely annihilating that part of the error of observa- 
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tion which might otherwise arise from an erroneous estimation 
of the direction in which an object lies from the observer's 
eye, or from the centre of the instrument. It is, in fact, the 
grand source of all the precision of modern astronomy, with- 
out which all other refinements in instrumental workmanship 
would be thrown away; the errors capable of being com- 
mitted in pointing to an object, without such assistance, being 
far greater than what could arise from any but the very 
coarsest graduation. * In fact, the telescope thus applied 
becomes, with respect to angular, what the microscope is with 
respect to linear dimension. By concentrating attention on 
its smallest parts, and magnifying into palpable intervals the 
minutest differences, it enables us not only to scrutinise the 
form and structure of the objects to which it is pointed, but 
to refer their apparent places, with all but geometrical pre- 
cision, to the parts of any scale with which we propose to 
compare them. 

(159.) We now return to our subject, the determination of 
time by the transits or culminations of celestial objects. The 
instrument with which such culminations are observed is 
called a transit instrument. It consists of a telescope firmly 
fastened on a horizontal axis directed to the east and west 
points of the horizon, or at right angles to the plane of the 


* The honour of this capital improvement has been successfully vindicated 
by Derham (Phil. Trans. xxx. 603.) to our young, talented, and unfortunate 
countryman Gascoigne, from his correspondence with Crabtree and Horrockes, 
in his (Derham’s) possession. The passages cited by Derham from these letteys 
leave no doubt that, so early as 1640, Gascoigne had applied telescopes to his 
quadrants and sextants, with threads in the common focus of the glasses ; and had 
even carried the invention so far as to illuminate the field of view by artificial 
light, which he found “ very helpful when the moon appeareth not, or it is not other- 
wise light enough.” ‘These inventions were freely communicated by him to 
Crabtree, and through him to his friend Horrockes, the pride and boast of 
British astronomy ; both of whom expressed their unbounded admiration of this 
and many other of his delicate and admirable improvements in the art of obser- 
vation. Gascoigne, however, perished, at the age of twenty-three, at the battle 
of Marston Moor; and the premature and sudden death of Horrockes, at a yet 
earlier age, will account for the temporary oblivion of the invention. It was 
revived, or re-invented, in 1667, by Picard and Auzout (Lalande, Astron. 
-2310.), after which its use became universal. Morin, even earlier than Gas- 
coigne (in 1635), had proposed to substitute the telescope for plain sights; but 
it is the thread or wire stretched in the focus with which the image of a star 
can be brought to exact coincidence, which gives the telescope its advantage in 
practice; and the idea of this does net seem to have occurred to Morin. See 
Lalande, ubi supra ) 
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meridian of the place of observation. The extremities of the 
axis are formed into cylindrical pivots of exactly equal di- 
ameters, which rest in notches formed in metallic supports, 
bedded (in the case of large instruments) on strong pieces of 
stone, and susceptible of nice adjustment by screws, both in 
a vertical and horizontal direction. By the former adjust- 
ment, the axis can be rendered precisely horizontal, by Jevel- 
ling it with a level made to rest on the 
pivots. By the latter adjustment the 
axis is brought precisely into the east 
and west direction, the criterion of 
which is furnished by the observations 
themselves made with the instrument, 
in a manner presently to be explained, 
or by a well-defined object, called a meridian mark, originally 
determined by such observations, and then, for convenience 
of ready reference, permanently established, at a great dis- 
tance, exactly in a meridian line passing through the central 
point of the whole instrument. It is evident, from this de- 
scription, that, if the axis, or line of collimation of the 
telescope be once well adjusted at right angles to the axis of 
the transit, it will never quit the plane of the meridian, when 
the instrument is turned round on its axis of rotation. 

(160.) In the focus of the eye-piece, and at right angles to 
the length of the telescope, is placed, not a single cross, as in 
our general explanation in art. 157., but a system of one 

horizontal and several equidistant vertical 
threads or wires, (five or seven are more 
usually employed,) as represented in the an- 
nexed figure, which always appear in the 
field of view, when properly illuminated, by 
day by the light of the sky, by night by that 
of a lamp introduced by a contrivance not necessary here 
to explain. The place of this system of wires may be 
altered by adjusting screws, giving it a lateral (horizontal) 
motion; and it is by this means brought to such a position, 
that the middle one of the vertical wires shall intersect the 
line of collimation of the telescope, where it is arrested and 
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permanently fastened.* In this situation it is evident that 
the middle thread will be a visible representation of that 
portion of the celestial meridian to which the telescope 
is pointed; and when a star is seen to cross this wire in the 
telescope, it is in the act of culminating, or passing the 
celestial meridian. The instant of this event is noted by the 
clock or chronometer, which forms an indispensable accom- 
paniment of the transit instrument. For greater precision, 
the moments of its crossing all the vertical threads is noted, 
and a mean taken, which (since the threads are equidistant) 
would give exactly the same result, were all the observations 
perfect, and will, of course, tend to subdivide and destroy their 
errors in an average of the whole in the contrary case. 

(161.) For the mode of executing the adjustments, and 
allowing for the errors unavoidable in the use of this simple 
and elegant instrument, the reader must consult works 
especially devoted to this department of practical astronomy.t 
We shall here only mention one important verification of its 
correctness, which consists in reversing the ends of the axis, 
or turning it east for west. If this be done, and it continue 
to give the same results, and intersect the same point on the 
meridian mark, we may be sure that the line of collimation of 
the telescope is truly at right angles to the axis, and describes 
strictly a plane, z.e. marks out in the heavens a great circle. 
In good transit observations, an error of two or three tenths 
of a second of time in the moment of a star’s culmination is 
the utmost which need be apprehended, exclusive of the error 
of the clock: in other words, a clock may be compared with 
the earth’s diurnal motion by a single observation, without 
risk of greater error. By multiplying observations, of course, 
a yet greater degree of precision may be obtained. 

(162.) The plane described by the line of collimation of 


* There is no way of bringing the true optic axis of the object glass to co- 
incide exactly with the line of collimation, but, so long as the object glass does 
not shift or shake in its cell, any line holding an invariable position with respect to 
that axis, may be taken for the conventional or astronomical axis with equal 
effect. 

t See Dr. Pearson’s Treatise on Practical Astronomy. Also Bianchi Sopra 
lo Stromento de’ Passagi. Ephem, di Milano, 1824, 
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a transit ought to be that of the meridian of the place of ob- 
servation. To ascertain whether it is so or not, celestial 
observation must be resorted to. Now, as the meridian is a 
great circle passing through the pole, it necessarily bisects 
the diurnal circles described by all the stars, all which describe 
the two semicircles so arising in equal intervals of 12 sidereal 
hours each. Hence, if we choose a star whose whole diurnal 
circle is above the horizon, or which never sets, and observe 
the moments of its upper and lower transits across the 
middle wire of the telescope, if we find the two semidiurnal 
portions east and west of the plane described by the telescope 
to be described in precisely equal times, we may be sure that 
plane is the meridian. 

(163.) The angular intervals measured by means of the 
transit instrument and clock are ares of the equinoctial, inter- 
cepted between circles of declination passing through the 
objects observed; and their measurement, in this case, is per- 
formed by no artificial graduation of circles, but by the help 
of the earth’s diurnal motion, which carries equal arcs of the 
equinoctial across the meridian, in equal times, at the rate of 
15° per sidereal hour. In all other cases, when we would 
measure angular intervals, it is necessary to have recourse to 
circles, or portions of circles, constructed of metal or other 
firm and durable material, and mechanically subdivided into - 
equal parts, such as degrees, minutes, &c. The simplest and 
most obvious mode in which the measurement of the angular 
interval between two directions in space can be performed 
is as follows. Let ABCD be a circle, divided into 360 
degrees, (numbered in order from any point 0° in the circum- 
ference, round to the same point again,) and connected with 
its centre by spokes or rays, x, y, z, firmly united to its circum- 
ference or limb. At the centre let a circular hole be pierced, 
in which shall move a pivot exactly fitting it, carrying a tube, 
whose axis, a, is exactly parallel to the plane of the circle, 
or perpendicular to the pivot; and also two arms, m,n, at 
right angles to it, and forming one piece with the tube and 
the axis; so that the motion of the axis on the centre shall 
carry the tube and arms smoothly round the circle, to be 
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arrested and fixed at any point we please, by a contrivance 
called a clamp. Suppose, now, we would measure the angu- 
lar interval between two fixed objects, S,T. The plane of 
the circle must first be ad- 
justed so as to pass through 
2s them both, and immoveably 
fixed and maintained in that 
position. This done, let the 
axis a b of the tube be 
7 directed to one of them, S, 
and clamped. ‘Then will a 
mark on the arm m point 
either exactly to some.one of the divisions on the limb, 
or between two of them adjacent. In the former case, 
the division must be noted as the reading of the arm m. In 
the latter, the fractional part of one whole interval between 
the consecutive divisions by which the mark on m surpasses 
the last inferior division must be estimated or measured by 
some mechanical or optical means. (See art. 165.) The 
division and fractional part thus noted, and reduced into 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, is to be set down as the read- 
ing of the limb corresponding to that position of the tube ab, 
where it points to the object S. The same must then be 
done for the object T; the tube pointed to it, and the limb 
“read off,” the position of the circle remaining meanwhile 
unaltered. It is manifest, then, that, if the lesser of these 
readings be subtracted from the greater, their difference will 
be the angular interval between 5 and T, as seen from the 
centre of the circle, at whatever point of the limb the com- 
mencement of the graduations or the point 0° be situated. 
(164.) The very same result will be obtained, if, instead 
of making the tube moveable upon the circle, we connect it 
invariably with the latter, and make both revolve together 
on an axis concentric with the circle, and forming one piece 
with it, working in a hollow formed to receive and fit it in 
some fixed support. Such a combination is represented in 
section in the annexed sketch. ‘TT’ is the tube or sight, 
fastened, at p p, on the circle A B, whose axis, D, works in. 
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the solid metallic centring E, from which originates an arm, 
F, carrying at its extremity an index, or other proper mark, 
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to point out and read off the exact division of the circle at B, 
the point close to it. It is evident that, as the telescope and 
circle revolve through any angle, the part of the limb of the 
latter, which by such revolution is carried past the index F, 
will measure the angle described. This is the most usual 
mode of applying divided circles in astronomy. 

(165.) The index F may either be a simple pointer, like a 
clock hand (jig. a); or a vernier (fig. b); or, lastly, a com- 


pound microscope (jig. c), represented in section in jig. d, 
and furnished with a cross in the common focus of its object 
and eye-glass, moveable by a fine-threaded screw, by which 
the intersection of the cross may be brought to exact coinci- 
dence with the image of the nearest of the divisions of the 
circle formed in the focus of the object lens upon the very 
same principle with that explained, art. 157. for the point- 
ing of the telescope, only that here the fiducial cross is made | 
moveable; and by the turns and parts of a turn of the screw 
i 
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required for this purpose the distance of that division from 
the original or zero point of the microscope may be estimated. 
This simple but delicate contrivance gives to the reading off 
of a circle a degree of accuracy only limited by the power of 
the microscope, and the perfection with which a screw can 
be executed, and places the subdivision of angles on the same 
footing of optical certainty which is introduced into their 
measurement by the use of the telescope. 

(166.) The exactness of the result thus obtained must 
depend, Ist, on the precision with which the tube a b can be 
pointed to the objects; 2dly, on the accuracy of graduation 
of the limb; 3dly, on the accuracy with which the subdi- 
vision of the intervals between any two consecutive gradua-~ 
tions can be performed. The mode of accomplishing the 
latter-object with any required exactness has been explained 
in the last article. With regard to the graduation of the 
limb, being merely of a mechanical nature, we shall pass it 
without remark, further than this, that, in the present state 
of instrument-making, the amount of error from this source 
of inaccuracy is reduced within very narrow limits indeed. * 
With regard to the first, it must be obvious that, if the sights 
ab be nothing more than simple crosses, or pin-holes at the 
ends of a hollow tube, or an eye-hole at one end, and a cross at 
the other, no greater nicety in pointing can be expected than 
what simple vision with the naked eye can command. But 
if, in place of these simple but coarse contrivances, the tube 
‘itself be converted into a telescope, having an object-glass at 
b, an eye-piece at a, and a fiducial cross in their common 
focus, as explained in art. 157.; and if the motion of the 
tube on the limb of the circle be arrested when the object is 
brought just into coincidence with the intersectional point of 
that cross, it is evident that a greater degree of exactness 
may be attained in the pointing of the tube than by the un- 
assisted eye, in proportion to the magnifying power and 
distinctness of the telescope used. : 


* In the great Ertel circle at Pulkova, the probable amount of the acctdental 
‘error of division is stated by M. Struve not to exceed 0264. Desc. de l’Obs, 
centrale de Pulkoya, p. 147. 
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(167.) The simplest mode in which the measurement of 
an angular interval can be executed, is what we have just 
described ; but, in strictness, this mode is applicable only to 
terrestrial angles, such as those occupied on the sensible 
horizon by the objects which surround our station, — because 
these only remain stationary during the interval while the 
telescope is shifted on the limb from one object to the other. 
But the diurnal motion of the heavens, by destroying this 
essential condition, renders the direct measurement of an- 
gular distance from object to object by this means impossible. | 
The same objection, however, does not apply if we seek only 
to determine the interval between the diurnal circles de- 
scribed by any two celestial objects. Suppose every star, in 
its diurnal revolution, were to leave behind it a visible trace 
in the heavensy;—a fine line of light, for instance,—then a 
telescope once pointed to a star, so as to have its image 
brought to coincidence with the intersection of the wires, 
would constantly remain pointed to some portion or other of 
this line, which would therefore continue to appear in its 
field as a luminous line, permanently intersecting the same 
point, till the star came round again. From one such line 
to another the telescope might be shifted, at leisure, without 
error; and then the angular interval between the two diurnal 
circles, in the plane of the telescope’s rotation, might be mea- 
sured. Now, though we cannot see the path of a star in the 
heavens, we can wait till the star itself crosses the field of 
view, and seize the moment of its passage to place the inter- 
section of its wires so that the star shall traverse it; by 
which, when the telescope is well clamped, we equally well 
secure the position of its diurnal circle as if we continued to 
see it ever so long. The reading off of the limb may then be 
performed at leisure; and when another star comes round 
into the plane of the circle, we may unclamp the telescope, 
and a similar observation will enable us to assign the place of 
its diurnal circle on the limb: and the observations may be 
repeated alternately, every day, as the stars pass, till we are 


satisfied with their result. 
H Q2 
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(168.) This is the principle of the mural circle, which is 
nothing more than such a circle as we have described in art. 
163., firmly supported, in the plane of the meridian, on a 
long and powerful horizontal axis. This axis is let into a 
massive pier, or wall, of stone (whence the name of the in- 
strument), and so secured by screws as to be capable of ad- 
justment both in a vertical and horizontal direction ; so that, 
like the axis of the transit, it can be maintained in the exact 
direction of the east and west points of the horizon, the plane 
of the circle being consequently truly meridional. 

(169.) The meridian, being at right angles to all the di- 
urnal circles described by the stars, its arc intercepted be- 
tween any two of them will measure the least distance 
between these circles, and will be equal to the difference of 
the declinations, as also to the difference of the meridian alti- 
tudes of the objects — at least when corrected for refraction. 
These differences, then, are the angular intervals directly 
measured by the mural circle. But from these, supposing 
the law and amount of refraction known, it is easy to con- 
clude, not their differences only, but the quantities them- 
selves, as we shall now explain. 

(170.) The declination of a heavenly body is the comple- 
ment of its distance from the pole. The pole, being a point 
in the meridian, might be directly observed on the limb of the 
circle, if any star stood exactly therein; and thence the polar 
distances, and, of course, the declinations of all the rest, 
might be at once determined. But this not being the case, 
a bright star as near the pole as can be found is selected, and 
observed in its upper and lower culminations; that is, when 
it passes the meridian above and below the pole. Now, as its 
distance from the pole remains the same, the difference of 
reading off the circle in the two cases is, of course (when 
corrected for refraction), equal to twice the polar distance of 
the star ; the arc intercepted on the limb of the circle being, 
in this case, equal to the angular diameter of the star’s diurnal 
circle. In the annexed diagram, H P O represents the celestial 
meridian, P the pole, B R, A Q, C D the diurnal circles of 
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stars which arrive on the meridian at B, A, and C in their 
upper and at R,Q, D in their lower culminations, of which D 
and Q happen above the horizon 
HO. P is the pole; and if we 
suppose h p o to be the mural 
circle, having S for its centre, b a 
epd will be the points on its 9 
circumference corresponding to B 
A CPD in the heavens. Now 
the ares 6 a, bc, bd, and cd are 
given immediately by observation; 
ae since C P=P D, we have also cp=pd, and each of them 
=4cd, consequently the place of the polar point, as it is 
called, upon the limb of the circle becomes known, and the 
arcs pb, pa, pe, which represent on the circle the polar 
distances required, become also known. 

(171.) The situation of the pole star, which is a very bril- 
liant one, is eminently favourable for this purpose, being only 
about a degree and half from the pole; it is, therefore, the 
star usually and almost solely chosen for this important pur- 
pose; the more especially because, both its culminations 
taking place at great and not very different altitudes, the re- 
fractions by which they are affected are of small amount, and 
differ but slightly from each other, so that their correction is 
easily and safely applied. The brightness of the pole star, 
too, allows it to be easily observed in the daytime. In con- 
sequence of these peculiarities, this star is one of constant 
resort with astronomers for the adjustment and verification of 
instruments of almost every description. In the case of the 
transit, for instance, it furnishes an excellent object for the 
application of the method of testing the meridional situation 
of the instrument described in art. 162., in fact, the most 
advantageous of any for that purpose, owing to its being 
the most remote from the zenith, at its upper culmination, 
of all bright stars observable both above and below the 
pole. 

(172.) The place of the polar point on the limb of the mural 
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circle once determined, becomes an origin, or zero point, from 
which the polar distances of all objects, referred to other 
points on the same limb, reckon. It matters not whether the 
actual commencement 0° of the graduations stand there, or 
not; since it is only by the differences of the readings that 
the ares on the limb are determined; and hence a great ad- 
vantage is obtained in the power of commencing anew a fresh 
series of observations, in which a different part of the cir- 
cumference of the circle shall be employed, and different 
graduations brought into use, by which inequalities of divi- 
sion may be detected and neutralized. This is accomplished 
practically by detaching the telescope from its old bearings 
on the circle, and fixing it afresh, by screws or clamps, on a 
different part of the circumference. 

(173.) A point on the limb of the mural circle, not less im- 
portant than the polar point, is the horizontal point, which, 
being once known, becomes in like manner an origin, or zero 
point, from which altitudes are reckoned. The principle of 
_its determination is ultimately nearly the same with that of 
the polar point. As no star exists in the celestial horizon, 
the observer must seek to determine two points on the limb, 
the one of which shall be precisely as far below the horizon- 
tal point as the other is above it. For this purpose, a star 
is observed at its culmination on one night, by pointing the 
telescope directly to it, and the next, by pointing to the zmage 
of the same star reflected in the still, unruffled surface of a 
fluid at perfect rest. Mercury, as the most reflective fluid 
known, is generally chosen for that use. As the surface of a 
fluid at rest is necessarily horizontal, and as the angle of 
reflection, by the laws of optics, is equal to that of incidence, 
this image will be just as much depressed below the horizon 
as the star itself is above it (allowing for the difference of 
refraction at the moments of observation). The arc inter- 
cepted on the limb of the circle between the star and its re- 
flected image thus consecutively observed, when corrected for 
refraction, is the double altitude of the star, and its point of 
bisection the horizontal point. The reflecting surface of a 
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fluid so used for the determination of the altitudes of objects 
is called an artificial horizon.* 

(174.) The mural circle is, in fact, at the same time, a 
transit instrument; and, if furnished with a proper system 
of vertical wires in the focus of its telescope, may be used as 
such. As the axis, however, is only supported at one end, 
it has not the strength and permanence necessary for the 
more delicate purposes of a transit; nor can it be verified, as 
a transit may, by the reversal of the two ends of its axis, — 
east for west. Nothing, however, prevents a divided circle 
being permanently fastened on the axis of a transit instru- 
ment, either near to one of its extremities, or close to the 
telescope, so as to revolve with it, the reading off being per- 
formed by one or more microscopes fixed on one of its piers. 
Such an instrument is called a TRANSIT CIRCLE, or a MERI- 
DIAN CIRCLE, and serves for the simultaneous determination 
of the right ascensions and polar distances of objects observed 
with it; the time of transit being noted by the clock, and 
the circle being read off by the lateral microscopes. There is 
much advantage, when extensive catalogues of small stars 
have to be formed, in this simultaneous determination of both 
their celestial co-ordinates: to which may be added the fa- 
cility of applying to the meridian circle a telescope of any. 
length and optical power. The construction of the mural 
eiiete renders this highly inconvenient, and ‘indeed Hpe a 
cable beyond very moderate limits. 

(175.) The determination of the horizontal point on the 
limb of an instrument is of such essential importance in 
astronomy, that the student should be made acquainted with 
every means employed for this purpose. These are, the arti- 
ficial horizon, the plumb-line, the level, and the collimator. 
The artificial horizon has been already explained. The plumb- 


* By a peculiar and delicate manipulation and management of the setting, 
bisection, and reading off of the circle, aided by the use of a moveable horizon- 
tal micrometic wire in the focus of the object-glass, it is found practicable to 
observe a slow moving star (as the pole star) on one and the same night, both by 
reflection and direct vision, sufficiently near to either culmination to give’ the 
horizontal point, without risking the change of refraction in twenty-four hours; 
so that this source of error is thus completely eliminated. 
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line is a fine thread or wire, to which is suspended a weight, 
whose oscillations are impeded and quickly reduced to rest by 
plunging it in water. The direction ultimately assumed by 
such a line, admitting its perfect flexibility, is that of gravity, 
or perpendicular to the surface of still water. _ Its application 
to the purposes of astronomy is, however, so delicate, and 
difficult, and liable to error, unless extraordinary precautions 
are taken in its use, that it is at present almost universally 
abandoned, for the more convenient, and equally exact in- 
strument the level. 

(176.) The level is a glass tube nearly filled with a liquid, 
(spirit of wine, or sulphuric ether, being those now generally 


used, on account of their extreme mobility, and not being 
liable to freeze,) the bubble in which, when the tube is placed 
horizontally, would rest indifferently in any part if the tube 
could be mathematically straight. But that being impossible 
to execute, and every tube having some slight curvature; if 
the convex side be placed upwards the bubble will occupy 
the higher part, as in the figure (where the curvature is pur- 
posely exaggerated). Suppose such a tube, as A B, firmly 
fastened on a straight bar, C D, and marked at a 6, two 
points distant by the length of the bubble; then, if the in- 
strument be so placed that the bubble shall occupy this inter- 
val, it is clear that C D can have no other than one definite 
inclination to the horizon; because, were it ever so little 
moved one way or other, the bubble would shift its place, 
and run towards the elevated side. Suppose, now, that we 
would ascertain whether any given line P Q be horizontal; 
let the base of the level C D be set upon it, and note the 
points a b, between which the bubble-is exactly contained ; 
then turn the level end for end, so that C shall rest on Q, 
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and Don P. If then the bubble continue to occupy the 
same place between a and 6, it is evident that P Q can be 
no otherwise than horizontal. If not, the side towards which 
the bubble runs is highest, and must be lowered. Astrono- 
mical levels are furnished with a divided scale, by which the 
places of the ends of the bubble can be nicely marked; and 
it is said that they can be executed with such delicacy, as to 
indicate a single second of angular deviation from exact hori- 
zontality. In such levels accident is not trusted to to give 
the requisite curvature. They are ground and polished in- 
ternally by peculiar mechanical processes of great delicacy. 
(177.) The mode in which a level may be applied to find 
the horizontal point on the limb of a vertical divided circle 
may be thus explained: Let A B be a telescope firmly fixed 
to such a circle, DEF, and moveable in one with it on a 
horizontal axis C, which must 
be like that of a transit, sus- 
ceptible of reversal (see art. 
161.), and with which the 
circle is inseparably connected. 
Direct the telescope on some 
distant well-defined object S, 
and bisect it by its horizontal 
wire, and in this position clamp 
it fast. Let L be a level fas- 
tened at right angles to an arm, 
LE F, furnished with a micro- 
scope, or vernier at I’, and, if we please, another at E. Let 
this arm be fitted by grinding on the axis C, but capable of 
moving smoothly on it without carrying it round, and also of 
being clamped fast on it, so as to prevent it from moving 
until required. While the telescope is kept fixed on the ob- 
ject 8, let the level be set so as to bring its bubble to the 
marks a 6, and clamp it there. Then will the arm L CF 
have some certain determinate inclination (no matter -what) 
to the horizon. In this position let the circle be read off at 
F, and then let the whole apparatus be reversed by turning 
its horizontal axis end for end, without unclamping the level 
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arm from the axis. This done, by the motion of the whole 
instrument (level and all) on its axis, restore the level to its 
horizontal position with the bubble at a 6. Then we are sure 
that the telescope has now the same inclination to the horizon 
the other way, that it had when pointed to §, and the reading 
offat F will not have been changed. Now unclamp the level, 
and, keeping it nearly horizontal, turn round the circle on 
the axis, so as to carry back the telescope through the zenith 
to §, and in that position clamp the circle and telescope fast. 
Then it is evident that an angle equal to twice the zenith 
distance of S has been moved over by the axis of the tele- 
scope from its last position. Lastly, without unclamping the 
telescope and circle, let the level be once more rectified. Then 
will. the arm L E F once more assume the same definite po- 
sition with respect to the horizon; and, consequently, if the 
circle be again read off, the differente between this and the 
previous reading must measure the arc of its circumference 
which has passed under the point I’, which may be considered 
as having all the while retained an invariable position. This 
difference, then, will be the double zenith distance of S, and 
its half will be the zenith distance simply, the complement of 
which is its altitude. ‘Thus the altitude corresponding to a 
given reading of the limb becomes known, or, in other words, 
the horizontal point on the limb is ascertained. Circuitous 
as this process may appear, there is no other mode of em- 
ploying the level for this purpose which does not in the end 
come to the same thing. Most commonly, however, the level 
is used as a mere fiducial reference, to preserve a horizontal 
point once well determined by other means, which is done by 
adjusting it so as to stand level when the telescope is truly 
horizontal, and thus leaving it, depending on the permanence 
of its adjustment. 

(178.) The last, but probably not the least exact, as it 
certainly is, in innumerable cases, the most convenient means 
of ascertaining the horizontal point, is that afforded by the 
floating collimator, an invention of Captain Kater, but of 
which the optical principle was first employed by Ritten- 
house, in 1785, for the purpose of fixing a definite direction 
in space by the emergence of parallel rays from a material 
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object placed in the focus of a fixed lens. ‘This elegant in- 
strument is nothing more than a small telescope furnished 
with a cross-wire in its focus, and fastened horizontally, or 
as nearly so as may be, on a flat iron float, which is made to 
swim on mercury, and which, of course, will, when left to 
itself, assume always one and the same invariable inclination 
to the horizon. If the cross-wires of the collimator be illu- 


minated by a lamp, being in the focus of its object-glass, the 
rays from them will issue parallel, and will therefore be in a 
fit state to be brought to a focus. by the object-glass of any 
other telescope, in which they will form an image as if they 
came from a celestial object in their direction, 1. e. at an alti- 
tude equal to their inclination. Thus the intersection of the 
cross of the collimator may be observed as if it were a star, 
and that, however near the two telescopes are to each other. 
By transferring then, the collimator sézll floating on a vessel 
of mercury from the one side to the other of a circle, we are 
furnished with two quasi-celestial objects, at precisely equal 
altitudes, on opposite sides of the centre; and if these be 
observed in succession with the telescope of the circle, bring- 
ing its cross to bisect the image of the cross of the collimator 
(for which end the wires of the latter cross are purposely set 
45° inclined to the horizon), the difference of the readings on 
its limb will be twice the zenith distance of either; whence, 
as in the last article, the horizontal or zenith point is imme- 
diately determined. Another, and, in many respects, prefer- 
able form of the floating collimator, in which the telescope is 
vertical, and whereby the zenith point is directly ascertained, 
is described in the Phil. Trans. 1828, p. 257., by the same 
author. 

(179.) By far the neatest and most delicate application of 
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the principle of collimation of Rittenhouse, however, is sug- 
gested by Benzenberg, which affords at once, and by a single 
observation, an exact knowledge of the nadir point of an 
astronomical circle. In this combination, the telescope of the 
circle is its own collimator. The | 
object observed is the central inter- 
sectional cross of the wires in its 
own focus reflected in mercury. 
A strong illumination being thrown 
upon the system of wires (art. 160.) 
by a lateral lamp, the telescope of 
the instrument is directed vertically 
downwards towards the surface of 
the mercury, as in the figure an- 
nexed. ‘The rays diverging from 
the wires issue in parallel pencils 
from the object-glass, are incident 
on the mercury, and are thence re- 
flected back (without losing their 
parallel character) to the object- 
glass, which is therefore enabled to collect them again in its 
focus. Thus is formed a reflected image of the system of 
cross-wires, which, when brought by the slow motion of 
the telescope to exact coincidence (intersection upon intersec- 
tion) with the real system as seen in the eye-piece of the 
instrument, indicates the precise and rigorous verticality of 
the optical axis of the telescope when directed to the nadir 
point. 

(180.) The transit and mural circle are essentially meridian 
instruments, being used only to observe the stars at the mo- 
ment of their meridian passage. Independent of this being 
the most favourable moment for seeing them, it is that in 
which their diurnal motion is parallel to the horizon. It is 
therefore easier at this time than it could be at any other, to 
place the telescope exactly in their true direction ; since their 
apparent course in the field of view being parallel to the 
horizontal thread of the system of wires therein, they may, 
by giving a fine motion to the telescope, be brought to exact 
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coincidence with it, and time may be allowed to examine and 
correct this coincidence, if not at first accurately hit, which 
is the case in no other situation. Generally speaking, all 
angular magnitudes which it is of importance to ascertain 
exactly, should, if possible, be observed at their maxima or 
minima of increase or diminution; because at these points 
they remain not perceptibly changed during a time long 
enough to complete, and even, in many cases, to repeat and 
verify, our observations in a careful and leisurely manner. 
The angle which, in the case before us, is in this predicament, 
is the altitude of the star, which attains its maximum or 
minimum on the meridian, and which is measured on the limb 
of the mural circle. 

(181.) The purposes of astronomy, however, require that 
an observer should possess the means of observing any object 
not directly on the meridian, but at any point of its diurnal 
course, or wherever it may present itself in the heavens. 
Now, a point in the sphere is determined by reference to two 
great circles at right angles to each other; or of two circles, 
one of which passes through the pole of the other. These, 
in the language of geometry, are co-ordinates by which its 
situation is ascertained: for instance, — on the earth, a place 
is known if we know its longitude and latitude ;—#in the 
starry heavens, if we know its right ascension and declina- 
tion ;—1in the visible hemisphere, if we know its azimuth 
and altitude, &c. 

(182.) To observe an object at any point of its diurnal 
course, we must possess the means of directing a telescope to 
it; which, therefore, must be capable of motion in two planes 
at right angles to each other; and the amount of its angular 
motion in each must be measured on two circles co-ordinate 
to each other, whose planes must be parallel to those in which 
the telescope moves. The practical accomplishment of this 
condition is effected by making the axis of one of the circles 
penetrate that of the other at right angles. The pierced axis 
turns on fixed supports, while the other has no connection 
with any external support, but is sustained entirely by that 
which it penetrates, which is strengthened and enlarged at 
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the point of penetration to receive it. The annexed figure 
exhibits the simplest form of such a combination, though 
very far indeed from the best in point of mechanism. The 
two circles are read off by verniers, or microscopes; the one 
attached to the fixed support which carries the principal axis, 
the other to an arm projecting from that axis. Both circles 
also are susceptible of being clamped, the clamps being at- 
tached to the same ultimate bearing with which the apparatus 
for reading off is connected. 

(183.) It is manifest that such a combination, however its 
principal axis be pointed (provided that its direction be inva~- 
riable), will enable us to ascertain the situation of any object 
with respect to the observer’s 
station, by angles reckoned upon Wy t if 
two great circles in the visible LW 
hemisphere, one of which has for 
its poles the prolongations of 
the principal axis or the vanish- 
ing points of a system of lines 
parallel to it, and the other 
passes always through these 
poles: for the former great cir- 
cle is the vanishing line of all ee B 
planes parallel to the circle ; 
A B, while the latter, in any 
position of the instrument, is 
the vanishing line of all the 
planes parallel to the circle G H; and these two planes being, 
by the construction of the instrument, at right angles, the 
great circles, which are their vanishing lines, must be so too. 
Now, if two great circles of a sphere be at right angles to 
each other, the one will always pass through the other’s poles. 

(184.) There are, however, but two positions in which 
such an apparatus can be mounted so as to be of any prac- 
tical utility in astronomy. ‘The first is, when the principal 
axis C D is parallel to the earth’s axis, and therefore points 
to the poles of the heavens which are the vanishing points of 
all lines in this system of parallels; and when, of course, the 
plane of the circle A B is parallel to the earth’s equator, and 
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therefore has the equinoctial for its vanishing circle, and 
measures, by its arcs read off, hour angles, or differences of 
right ascension. In this case, the great circles in the heavens, 
corresponding to the various positions, which the circle G H 
can be made to assume, by the rotation of the instrument 
round its axis C D, are all hour-circles; and the arcs read off 
on this circle will be declinations, or polar distances, or their 
differences. 

(185.) In this position the apparatus assumes the name of 
an equatorial, or, as it was formerly called, a parallactic in- 
strument. It is a most convenient instrument for all such 
observations as require an object to be kept long in view, 
because, being once set upon the object, it can be followed as 
long as we. please by a single motion, i. e. by merely turning 
the whole apparatus round on its polar axis. For since, 
when the telescope is set on a star, the angle between its 
direction and that of the polar axis is equal to the polar 
distance of the star, it follows, that when turned about 
its axis, without altering the position of the telescope on the 
eircle GH, the point to which it is directed will always lie 
im the small circle of the heavens coincident with the star’s 
diurnal path. In many observations this is an inestimable 
advantage, and one which belongs:to no other instrument. 
The equatorial is also used for determining the place of an 
unknown by comparison with that of a known object, in a 
manner to be described in the fifth chapter. The adjust- 
ments of the equatorial are somewhat complicated and diffi- 
cult. They are best performed in this manner : — Ist, Follow 
the pole star round its whole diurnal course, by which it will 
become evident whether the polar axis is directed above or 
below, to the right or to the left, of the true pole,— and correct 
it accordingly (without any attempt, during this process, to 
correct the errors, if any, in the position of the declination 
axis). 2dly, after the polar axis is thus brought into adjust- 
ment, place the plane of the declination circle in or near the 
meridian; and, having there secured it, observe the transits 
of several known stars of widely different declinations. If 
the intervals between these transits correspond to the known 
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differences of right ascensions of the stars, we may be sure 
that the telescope describes a true meridian, and that, there- 
fore, the declination axis is truly perpendicular to the polar 
one; —if not, the deviation of the intervals from this law ~ 
will indicate the direction and amount of the deviation of the 
axis in question, and enable us to correct it.* 

(186.) A very great improvement has, within a few years 
from the present time, been introduced into the construction 
of the equatorial instrument. It consists in applying a clock- 
work movement to turn the whole instrument round upon its 
polar axis, and so to follow the diurnal motion of any celestial 
object, without the necessity of the observer’s manual inter- 
vention. The driving power is the descent of a weight which 
communicates motion to a train of wheelwork, and thus, 
ultimately, to the polar axis, while, at the same time, its too 
swift descent is controlled and regulated to the exact and 
uniform rate required to give that axis one turn in 24 hours, 
by connecting it with a regulating clock, or (which is found 
preferable in practice) by exhausting all the superfluous 
energy of the driving power, by causing it to overcome 
a regulated friction. Artists have thus succeeded in obtain- 
ing a perfectly smooth, uniform, and regulable motion, which, 
when so applied, serves:to retain any object on which the 
telescope may be set, commodiously, in the centre of the field 
of view for whole hours in succession, leaving the attention 
of the observer undistracted by having a mechanical move- 
ment to direct, and with both his hands at liberty. 

(187.) The other position in which such a compound 
apparatus as we have described in art. 182. may be ad- 
vantageously mounted, is that in which the principal axis 
occupies a vertical position, and the one circle, A B, con- 
sequently corresponds to the celestial horizon, and the other, 
G H, to a vertical circle of the heavens. The angles mea- 
sured on the former are therefore azimuths, or differences 


* See Littrow on the Adjustment of the Equatorial (Mem. Ast. Soe. vol. ii. 
p. 45.), where formule are given for ascertaining the amount and direction of 
all the misadjustments simultaneously. But the practical observer, who wishes 
to avoid bewildering himself by doing two things at once, had better proceed as 
recommended in the text. 
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of azimuth, and those of the latter zenith distances, or alti- 
tudes, according as the graduation commences from the upper 
point of its limb, or from one 90° distant from it. It is 
therefore known by the name of an azimuth and altitude in- 
strument. ‘The vertical position of its principal axis is se- 
cured either by a plumb-line suspended from the upper end, 
which, however it be turned round, should continue always 
to intersect one and the same fiducial mark near its lower 
extremity, or by a level fixed directly across it, whose bubble 
ought not to shift its place, on moving the instrument in 
azimuth. ‘The north or south point on the horizontal circle 
is ascertained by bringing the vertical circle to coincide with 
the plane of the meridian, by the same criterion by which 
the azimuthal adjustment of the transit is performed (art. 
162.), and noting, in this position, the reading off of the 
lower circle; or by the following process. 

(188.) Let a bright star be observed at a considerable 
distance to the east of the meridian, by bringing it on the 
cross wires of the telescope. In this position let the horizon- 
tal circle be read off, and the telescope securely clamped on 
the vertical one. When the star has passed the meridian, 
and is in the descending point of its daily course, let it be 
followed by moving the whole instrument round to the west, 
without, however, unclamping the telescope, until it comes 
into the field of view; and until, by continuing the horizon- 
tal motion, the star and the cross of the wires come once 
more to coincide. In this position it is evident the star must 
have the same precise altitude above the western horizon, that 
it had at the moment of the first observation above the 
eastern. At this point let the motion be arrested, and the 
horizontal circle be again read off. The difference of the 
readings will be the azimuthal are described in the interval. 
Now, it is evident that when the altitudes of any star are 
equal on either side of the meridian, its azimuths, whether 
reckoned both from the north or both from the south point of 
the horizon, must also be equal, — consequently the north or 
south point of the horizon must bisect the azimuthal are thus 
determined, and will therefore become known. 

; I 
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(189.) This method of determining the north and south 
points of a horizontal circle is called the “method of equal 
altitudes,” and is of great and constant use in practical astro- 
nomy. If we note, at the moments of the two observations, the 
time, by a clock or chronometer, the instant halfway between 
them will be the moment of the star’s meridian passage, which 
may thus be determined without a transit; and, vice versa, 
the error of a clock or chronometer may by this process be 
discovered. For this last purpose, it is not necessary that our 
instrument should be provided with a horizontal circle at all. 
Any means by which altitudes can be measured will enable 
us to determine the moments when the same star arrives at 
equal altitudes.in the eastern and western halves of its diurnal 
course; and, these once known, the instant of meridian 
passage and the error of the clock become also known. 

(190.) Thus also a meridian line may be drawn and a meridian 
mark erected. For the readings of the north and south points 
on the limb of the horizontal circle being known, the vertical 
circle may be brought exactly into the plane of the meridian, 
by setting it to that precise reading. This done, let the 
telescope be depressed to the north horizon, and let the point 
intersected there by its cross-wires be noted, and a mark 
erected there, and let the same be done for the south horizon: 
The line joining these points is a meridian line, passing 
through the centre of the horizontal circle. The marks may 
be made secure and permanent if required. | 

(191.) One of the chief purposes to which the altitude and 
azimuth circle is applicable is the investigation of the amount 
and laws of refraction. For, by following with it a circum- 
polar star which passes the zenith, and another which grazes 
the horizon, through their whole diurnal course, the exact 
apparent form of their diurnal orbits, or the ovals into which 
their circles are distorted by refraction, can be traced; and 
their deviation from circles, being at every moment given by 
the nature of the observation in the direction in which the 
refraction itself takes place (i. e. in altitude), is made a matter 
of direct observation. 

(192.) The zenith sector and the theodolite are peculiar 
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modifications of the altitude and azimuth instrument. The 
former is adapted for the very exact observation of stars in 
or near the zenith, by giving a great length to the vertical 
axis, and suppressing all the circumference of the vertical 
circle, except a few degrees of its lower part, by which a 
great length of radius, and a consequent proportional enlarge- 
ment of the divisions of its arc, is obtained. The latter is 
especially devoted to the measures of horizontal angles be- 
tween terrestrial objects, in which the telescope never requires © 
to be elevated more than a few degrees, and in which, there- 
fore, the vertical circle is either dispensed with, or executed 
ona smaller scale, and with less delicacy ; while, on the other 
hand, great care is bestowed on securing the exact perpendi- 
cularity of the plane of the telescope’s motion, by resting its 
horizontal axis on two supports like the piers of a transit- 
instrument, which themselves are firmly bedded on the spokes 
of the horizontal circle, and turn with it. 

(193.) The next instrument we shall describe is one by 
whose aid the angular distance of any two objects may be 
measured, or the altitude of a single one determined, either 
by measuring its distance from the visible horizon (such as 
the sea-offing, allowing for its dip), or from its own reflection 
_ on the surface of mercury. It is the sextant, or quadrant, 
commonly called Hadley’s, from its reputed inventor, though 
the priority of invention belongs undoubtedly to Newton, 
whose claims to the gratitude of the navigator are thus 
doubled, by his having furnished at once the only theory by 
which his vessel can be securely guided, and the only instru- 
ment which has ever been found to avail, in applying that 
theory to its nautical uses.* 


(194.) The principle of this instrument is the optical pro- 
perty of reflected rays, thus announced: — “ The angle be- 


* Newton communicated it to Dr. Halley, who suppressed it. The descrip- 
tion’ of the instrument was found, after the death of Halley, among his papers, 
in Newton’s own handwriting, by his executor, who communicated the papers 
to the Royal Society, twenty-five years after Newton’s death, and eleven after 
the publication of Hadley’s invention, which might be, and probably was, 
independent of any knowledge of Newton’s, though Hutton insinuates the 
contrary. 
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tween the first and last directions of a ray which has suffered 
two reflections in one plane is equal to twice the inclination 
of the reflecting surfaces to each other.” Let A B be the 
limb, or graduated arc, of a por-_ 
tion of a circle 60° in extent, 
but divided into 120 equal parts. 
On the radius C B let a sil- 
vered plane glass D be fixed, at 
right angles to the plane of the 
circle, and on the moveable ra- 
dius C E let another such sil- 
vered glass, C, be fixed. . The 
glass D is permanently fixed 
parallel to A C, and only one half of it is silvered, the aah 
half allowing objects to be seen through it. The glass C is 
wholly silvered, and its plane is sant to the length of the 
moveable radius C E, at the extremity E of which a vernier 
is placed to read off the divisions of the limb. On the radius 
A C is set a telescope F, through which any object, Q, may 
be seen. by direct rays which pass through the unsilvered por- 
tion of the glass D, while another object, P, 1s seen through 
the same telescope by rays, which, after reflection at C, have 
been thrown upon the silvered part of D, and are thence 
directed by a second reflection into the telescope. The two 
images so formed will both be seen in the field of view at 
once, and by moving the radius C E will (if the reflectors be 
truly perpendicular to the plane of the circle) meet and pass 
over, without obliterating each other. The motion, however, 
is arrested when they meet, and at this point the angle in- 
cluded between the direction C P of one object, and F Q of 
the other, is twice the angle EC A included between the 
fixed and moveable radii C A, CE. Now, the graduations 
of the limb being purposely made only half as distant as would 
correspond to degrees, the arc A IX, when read off, as if the 
graduations were whole degrees, will, in fact, read double its 
real amount, and therefore the numbers so read off will ex- 
press not the angle EC A, but its double, the angle sub- 
tended: by the objects. 
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(195.) To determine the exact distances between the stars 
by direct observation is comparatively of little service; but 
in nautical astronomy the measurement of their distances 
from the moon, and of their altitudes, is of essential import- 
ance; and as the sextant requires: no fixed support, but 
ean be held in the hand, and used on ship-board, the utility 
of the instrument becomes at once obvious. For altitudes 
at sea, as no level, plumb-line, or artificial horizon can be 
used, the sea-offing affords the only resource; and the image 
of the star observed, seen by reflection, is brought to coin- 
cide with the boundary of the sea seen by direct rays. Thus 
the altitude above the sea-line is found; and this corrected 
for the dip of the horizon (art. 23.) gives the true altitude of 
the star. On land, an artificial horizon may be used (art. 173.), 
and the consideration of dip is rendered unnecessary. 

(196.) The adjustments of the sextant are simple. They 
consist in fixing the two reflectors, the one on the revolving 
radius C E, the other on the fixed one C B, so as to have their 
planes perpendicular to the plane of the circle, and parallel to 
each other, when the reading of the instrument is zero. This 
adjustment in the latter respect is of little moment, as its 
effect is to produce a constant error, whose amount is readily 
ascertained by bringing the two images of one and the same 
star or other distant object to coincidence; when the instru- 
ment ought to read zero, and if it does not, the angle which 
it does read is the zero correction and must be subtracted 
from all angles measured with the sextant. The former ad- 
justments are essential to be maintained, and are performed 
by small screws, by whose aid either or both the glasses may 
be tilted a little one way or another until the direct and re- 
flected images of a vertical line (a plumb-line) can be brought 
to coincidence over their whole extent, so as to form a single 
unbroken straight line, whatever be the position of the move- 
able arm, in the middle of the field of view of the telescope, 
whose axis is carefully adjusted by the optician to parallelism 
with the plane of the limb. In practice it is usual to leave 
only the reflector C on the moveable radius adjustable, that 
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on the fixed being set to great nicety by the maker. In 
this case the best way of making the adjustment is to view 
a pair of lines crossing each other at right angles (one 
being horizontal the other vertical) through the telescope of 
the instrument, holding the plane of its limb vertical, — then 
having brought the horizontal line and its reflected image to 
coincidence by the motion of the radius, the two images of 


the vertical arm must be brought to coincidence by tilting | 


one way or other the fixed reflector D by means of an 
adjusting screw, with which every sextant is provided for that 
purpose. When both lines coincide in the centre of the field 
the adjustment is correct. 

(197.) The reflecting circle is an instrument destined for 
the same uses as the sextant, but more complete, the circle 
being entire, and the divisions carried allround. It is usually 
furnished with three verniers, so as to admit of three distinct 
readings off, by the average of which the error of graduation 
and of reading is reduced. ‘This is altogether a very refined 
and elegant instrument. 

(198.) We must not conclude this part of our subject 
without mention of the “ principle 
of repetition;” an invention of 
Borda, by which the error of gra- 
duation may be diminished to any 
degree, and, practically speaking, 
annihilated. Let P Q be two ob- 
jects which we may suppose fixed, 
for purposes of mere explanation, 
and let K L be a telescope moveable 
on O, the common axis of two 
circles, A ML and adc, of which 
the former, AM L, is absolutely fixed in the plane of the 
objects, and carries the graduations, and the latter is freely 
moveable on the axis. The telescope is attached per- 
manently to the latter circle, and moves with it. An arm 
O aA carries the index, or vernier, which reads off the gra- 
duated limb of the fixed circle. This arm is provided with 
two clamps, by which it can be temporarily connected 
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with either circle, and detached at pleasure. Suppose, now, 
the telescope directed to P.. Clamp the index arm O A to 
the inner circle, and unclamp it from the outer, and read off. 
Then carry the telescope round to the other object Q. In so 
doing, the inner circle, and the index-arm which is clamped 
to it, will also be carried round, over an arc A B, on the 
graduated limb of the outer, equal to the angle PO Q. Now 
clamp the index to the outer circle, and unclamp the inner, 
and read off: the difference of readings will of course measure 
the angle PO Q; but the result will be liable to two sources » 
of error —that of graduation and that of observation, both 
which it is our object to get rid of. To this end transfer the 
telescope back to P, without unclamping the arm from the 
outer circle; then, having made the bisection of P, clamp the 
arm to 6, and unclamp it from B, and again transfer the 
telescope to Q, by which the arm will now be carried with 
it to C, over a second arc, BC, equal to the angle PO Q. 
Now again read off; then will the difference between this 
reading and the original one measure twice the angle PO Q, 
affected with both errors of observation, but only with the 
same error of graduation as before. Let this process be re- 
peated as often as we please (suppose ten times); then will 
the final are A BC D read off on the circle be ten times the 
required angle, affected by the joint errors of all the ten ob- 
servations, but only by the same constant error of graduation, 
which depends on the initial and final readings off alone. 
Now the errors of observation, when numerous, tend to 
balance and destroy one another; so that, if sufficiently mul- 
tiplied, their influence will disappear from the result. There 
remains, then, only the constant error of graduation, which 
comes to be divided in the final result by the number of ob- 
servations, and is therefore diminished in its influence to one 
tenth of its possible amount, or to less if need be. The 
abstract beauty and advantage of this principle seem to be 
counterbalanced in practice by some unknown cause, which, 
probably, must be sought for in imperfect clamping. 

(199.) Micrometers are instruments (as the name im- 

54 
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ports*) for measuring, with great precision, small angles, not 
exceeding a few minutes, or at most a whole degree. They 
are very various in construction and principle, nearly all, 
however, depending on the exceeding delicacy with which 
space can be subdivided by the turns and parts of a turn of 
fine screws. Thus—in the parallel wire micrometer, two . 
parallel threads (spider’s lines are generally used) stretched 
on sliding frames, one or both moveable by screws in a di- 
rection perpendicular to 
that of- the threads, are ~ 
placed in the common 
focus of the object and RR 
eye-glasses of ‘a tele- mr ff 
GG} 
scope, and brought by < e 
the motion of the screws | 
exactly to cover the two extremities of the image of any small 
object seen in the telescope, as the diameter of a planet, &c., the 
angular distance between which it is required to measure. This 
done, the threads are closed up by turning one of the screws till 
they exactly cover each other, and the number of turns and 
parts of a turn required gives the interval of the threads, 
which must be converted into angular measure, either by ac- 
tual calculation from the linear measure of the threads of the 
screw and the focal length of the object-glass, or experiment- 
ally, by measuring the image of a known object placed at a 
known distance (as a foot-rule at a hundred yards, &c.) and 
therefore subtending a known angle. 

(200.) The duplication of the image of an object by optical 
means furnishes a valuable and fertile resource in micrometry. 
Suppose by any optical contrivance the single image A of 
any object can be converted into two, exactly equal and 
similar, A B, at a distance from one another, dependent (by 


Re 


* Muxpos, small; perpew, to measure. 
pos, Pp 
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some mechanical movement) on the will of the observer, and 
in any required direction from one another. As these can, 
therefore, be made to approach to or recede from each other 
at pleasure, they may be brought in the first place to ap- 
proach till they touch one another on one side, as at A C, and 
then being made by continuing the motion to cross and touch 
on the opposite side, as A D, it is evident that the quantity 
of movement required to produce the change from one con- 
tact to the other, ¢f uniform, will measure the double diameter 
of the object A. 

(201.) Innumerable optical combinations may be devised to 
operate such duplication. The chief and most important 
(from its recent applications), is the heliometer, in which the 
image is divided by bisecting the object-glass of the telescope, 
and making its two halves, set in separate brass frames, slide 
laterally on each other, as AB, the motion being produced 
and measured by a screw. 

Each half, by the laws of a 

optics, forms its own image ’ 
(somewhat blurred, it is true, 
by diffraction *), in its own 
axis; and thus two equal and 
similar images are formed side 
by side in the focus of the 
eye-piece, which may be made Lesa, 
to approach and recede by the a 

motion of the screw, and thus afford the means of measure- 
ment as above described. 

(202.) Double refraction through crystallized media affords 
another means of accomplishing the same end. Without 
going into the intricacies of this difficult branch of optics, it 
will suffice to state that objects viewed through certain crys- 
tals (as Iceland spar, or quartz) appear double, two images 
equally distinct being formed, whose angular distance from 
each other varies from nothing (or perfect coincidence), up to 


* This might be cured, though at an expense of light, by limiting each half 
to a circular space by diaphragms, as represented by the detted lines. 
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a certain limit, according to the direction with respect to @ 
certain fixed line in the crystal, called its optical axis. Sup- 
pose, then, to take the simplest case, that the eye-lens of a 
telescope, instead of glass, were formed of such a crystal (say 
of quartz, which may be worked as weil or better than glass), 
and of a spherical form, so as to offer no difference when 
turned about on its centre, other than the inclination of its 
optical axis to the visual ray. Then when that axis coincides 
with the line of collimation of the object-glass, one image 
only will be seen, but when made to revolve on an axis 
perpendicular to that line, two will arise, opening gradually 
out from each other, and thus originating the desired dupli- 
cation. In this contrivance, the angular amount of the 
rotation of the sphere affords the necessary datum for 
determining the separation of the images. 

(203.) Of all methods which have been proposed, however, 
the simplest and most unobjectionable would appear to be 
the following. It is well known to every optical student, 
that two prisms of glass, a flint and a crown, may be opposed 
to each other, so as to produce a colourless dejlection of paral- 
lel rays. An object seen through such a compound or 
achromatic prism, will be seen simply deviated in direction, 
but in no way otherwise altered or distorted. Let such a 
prism be constructed with its surfaces so nearly parallel that 
the {otal deviation produced in traversing them shall not ex- 
ceed a small amount (say 5’). Let this be cut in half, and 
from each half let a circular disc 
be formed, and cemented on a 
circular plate of parallel glass, or 
otherwise sustained, close to and 
concentric with the other by a 
framework of metal so light as to 
intercept but a small portion of the 
light which passes on. the outside 
(as in the annexed figure), where 
the dotted lines represent the 
radii sustaining one, and the un- 
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dotted those carrying the other disc. The whole must be 
so mounted as to allow one disc to revolve in its own plane 
behind the other, fixed, and to allow the amount of rotation 
to be read off. It is evident, then, that when the deviations 
produced by the two discs conspire, a total deviation of 10/ 
will be effected on all the light which has passed through 
them; that when they oppose each other, the rays will 
emerge undeviated, and that in intermediate positions a de- 
viation varying from 0 to 10’, and calculable from the angu- 
lar rotation of the one disc on the other, will arise. Now, — 
let this combination be applied at such a point of the cone 
of rays, between the object-glass and its focus, that the discs 
shall occupy exactly half the area of its section. Then will 
half the light of the object lens pass undeviated—the other 
half deviated, as above described; and thus a duplication of 
image, variable and measureable (as required for micrometric 
measurement) will occur. If the object-glass be not very 
large, the most convenient point of its application will be ex- 
‘ternally before it, in which case the diameter of the discs 
will be to that of the object-glass as 707 : 1000; or (allow- 
ing for the spokes) about as 7 to 10. 

(204.) The Position Micrometer is simply a straight thread 
or wire, which is carried round by a smooth revolving motion, 
in the common focus of the object and eye-glasses, in a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of the telescope. It serves to de- 
termine the situation with respect to some fixed line in the 
field of view, of the line joining any two objects or points of 
an object seen in that field — as two stars, for instance, near 
enough to be seen at once. For this purpose the moveable 
thread is placed so as to cover both of them, or stand, as may 
best be judged, parallel to their line of junction. And its 
angle, with the fixed one, is then read off upon a small 
divided circle exterior to the instrument. When such a 
micrometer is applied (as it most commonly is) to an equa- 
torially mounted telescope, the zero of its position corresponds 
to a direction of the wire, such as, prolonged, will represent 
a circle of declination in the heavens— and the “angles 
of position” so read off are reckoned invariably from one 
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point, and in one direction, viz., north, following, south, pre- 
ceding ; so that 0° position corresponds to the situation of an 
object exactly north of that assumed as a centre of reference, 
— 90° to a situation exactly eastward or following ; 180° 
exactly south ; and 270° exactly west, or “het in the 
order of diurnal movement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 


OF THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH.—I1TS EXACT DIMENSIONS. —ITS 
FORM THAT OF EQUILIBRIUM MODIFIED BY CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 
~—— VARIATION OF GRAVITY ON ITS SURFACE.——-STATICAL AND 
DYNAMICAL MEASURES OF GRAVITY. — THE PENDULUM. — GRAVITY 
TO A SPHEROID.—OTHER EFFECTS OF THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 
— TRADE WINDS. — DETERMINATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 
— OF LATITUDES.—OF LONGITUDES. — CONDUCT OF A TRIGO- 
NOMETRICAL SURVEY.—OF MAPS.— PROJECTIONS OF THE SPHERE. 
—MEASUREMENT OF HEIGHTS BY THE BAROMETER. 


(205.) GreoGRAPHY is not only the most important of the 
practical branches of knowledge to which astronomy is 
applied, but it is also, theoretically speaking, an essential 
part of the latter science. The earth being the general station 
from which we view the heavens, a knowledge of the local 
situation of particular stations on its surface is of great con- 
sequence, when we come to inquire the distances of the nearer 
heavenly bodies from us, as concluded from observations of 
their parallax as well as on all other occasions, where a 
difference of locality can be supposed to influence astronomical 
results. We propose, therefore, in this chapter, to explain 
the principles, by which astronomical observation is applied 
to geographical determinations, and to give at the same time 
an outline of geography so far as it is to be considered a part 
of astronomy. | 
(206.) Geography, as the word imports, is a delineation or 
description of the earth. In its widest sense, this compre- 
hends not only the delineation of the form of its continents 
and seas, its rivers and mountains, but their physical condition, 
climates, and products, and their appropriation by communi- 
ties of men. With physical and political geography, however, 
we have no concern here. Astronomical geography has for 
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its objects the exact knowledge of the form and dimensions 
of the earth, the parts of its surface occupied by sea and land, 
and the configuration of the surface of the latter, regarded as 
protuberant above the ocean, and broken into the various 
forms of mountain, table land, and valley; neither should the 
form of the bed of the ocean, regarded as a continuation of 
the surface of the land beneath the water, be left out of con- 
sideration: we know, it is true, very little of it; but this is 
an ignorance rather to be lamented, and, if possible, remedied, 
than acquiesced in, inasmuch as there are many very im- 
portant branches of inquiry which would be greatly advanced 
by a better acquaintance with it. 

(207.) With regard to the figure of the earth as a whole, 
we have already shown that, speaking loosely, it may be 
regarded as spherical ; but the reader who has duly appreciated 
the remarks in art. 22. will not be at a loss to perceive that 
this result, concluded from observations not susceptible of 
much exactness, and embracing very small portions of the 
surface at once, can only be regarded as a first approximation, 
and may require to be materially modified by entering into 
minutie before neglected, or by increasing the delicacy of our 
observations, or by including in their extent larger areas of 
its surface. or instance, if it should turn out (as it will), 
on minuter inquiry, that the true figure is somewhat ellip- 
tical, or flattened, in the manner of an orange, having the 
diameter which coincides with the axis about z}>th part shorter 
than the diameter of its equatorial circle ;— this is so trifling 
a deviation from the spherical form that, if a model of such 
proportions were turned in wood, and laid before us on a 
table, the nicest eye or hand would not detect the flattening, 
since the difference of diameters, in a globe of fifteen inches, 
would amount only to goth of an inch. In all common 
parlance, and for all ordinary purposes, then, it would still be 
called a globe; while, nevertheless, by careful measurement, 
the difference would not fail to be noticed; and, speaking 
strictly, it would be termed, not a globe, but an oblate 
ellipsoid, or spheroid, which is the name appropriated by 
geometers to the form above described. 
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' (208.) The sections of such a figure by a plane are not 
circles, but ellipses; so that, on such a shaped earth, the 
horizon of a spectator would nowhere (except at the poles) 
be exactly circular, but somewhat elliptical. It is easy to 
demonstrate, however, that its deviation from the circular 
form, arising from so very slight an “ellipticity” as above 
supposed, would be quite imperceptible, not only to our eye- 
sight, but to the test of the dip-sector; so that by that mode 
of observation we should never be led -to notice so small a 
deviation from perfect sphericity. How we are led to this 
conclusion, as a practical result, will appear, when we have 
explained the means of determining with accuracy the di- 
mensions of the whole, or any part of the earth. 

(209.) As we cannot grasp the earth, nor recede from it 
far enough to view it at once as a whole, and compare it with 
a known standard of measure in any degree commensurate 
to its own size, but can only creep about upon it, and apply 
our diminutive measures to comparatively small parts of its 
vast surface in succession, it becomes necessary to supply, by 
geometrical reasoning, the defect of our physical powers, and 
from a delicate and careful measurement of such small parts 
to conclude the form and dimensions of the whole mass. 
This would present little difficulty, if we were sure the earth 
were strictly a sphere, for the proportion of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle to its diameter being known (viz. that of 
3°1415926 to 1:0000000), we have only to ascertain the 
leneth of the entire circumference of any great circle, such 
as a meridian, in miles, feet, or any other standard units, to 
know the diameter in units of the same kind. Now, the cir- 
cumference of the whole circle is known as soon as we know 
the exact leneth of any aliquot part of it, such as 1° or 34,th 
part; and this, being not more than about. seventy miles in 
length, is not beyond the limits of very exact measurement, 
and could, in fact, be measured (if we knew its exact termi- 
nation at each extremity) within a very few feet, or, indeed, 
inches, by methods presently to be particularized. 

(210.) Supposing, then, we were to begin measuring with 
all due nicety from any station, in the exact direction of a 
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meridian, and go measuring on, till by some indication we 
were informed that we had accomplished an exact degree from 
the point we set out from, our problem would then be at once 
resolved. It only remains, therefore, to inquire by what 
indications we can be sure, Ist, that we have advanced an 
exact degree ; and, 2dly, that we have been measuring in the 
exact direction of a great circle. 

(211.) Now, the earth has no landmarks on it to indicate 
degrees, nor traces inscribed on its surface to guide us in such 
a course. The compass, though it affords a tolerable guide 
to the mariner or the traveller, is far too uncertain in its 
indications, and too little known in its Jaws, to be of any use 
in such an operation. We must, therefore, look outwards, 
and refer our situation on the surface of our globe to natural 
marks, external to it, and which are of equal permanence and 
stability with the earth itself. Such marks are afforded by 
the stars. By observations of their meridian altitudes, per- 
formed at any station, and from their known polar distances, 
we conclude the height of the pole; and since the altitude of 
the pole is equal to the latitude of the place (art. 119.), the 
same observations give the latitudes of any stations where we 
may establish the requisite instruments. When our latitude, 
then, is found to have diminished a degree, we know that, 
provided we have kept to the meridian, we have described one 
three hundred and sixtieth part of the earth’s circumference. 

(212.) The direction of the meridian may be secured at 
every instant by the observations described in art. 162, 188. ; 
and although local difficulties may oblige us to deviate in our 
measurement from this exact direction, yet if we keep a strict 
account of the amount of this deviation, a very simple calcu- 
lation will enable us to reduce our observed measure to its 
meridional value. 

(213.) Such is the principle of that most important geo- 
graphical operation, the measurement of an arc of the meri- 
dian. In its detail, however, a somewhat modified course 
must be followed. An observatory cannot be mounted and 
dismounted at every step; so that we cannot identify and 
measure an exact degree neither more nor less. But this is 
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of no consequence, provided we know with equal precision 
how much, more or less, we have measured. In place, then, 
of measuring this precise aliquot part, we take the more 
convenient method of measuring from one good observing 
station to another, about a degree, or two or three degrees, 
as the case may be, or indeed any determinate angular 
interval apart, and determining by astronomical observation 
the precise difference of latitudes between the stations. 

(214.) Again, it is of great consequence to avoid in this 
operation every source of uncertainty, because an error com- 
mitted in the length of a single degree will be multiplied 
360 times in the circumference, and nearly 115 times in the 
diameter of the earth concluded from it. Any error which 
may affect the astronomical determination of a star’s altitude 
will be especially influential. Now, there is still too much 
uncertainty and fluctuation in the amount of refraction at 
moderate altitudes, not to make it especially desirable to 
avoid this source of error. ‘To effect this, we take care 
to select for observation, at the extreme stations, some star 
which passes through or near the zeniths of both. ‘The 
amount of refraction, within a few degrees of the zenith, is 
very small, and its fluctuations and uncertainty, in point of 
quantity, so excessively minute as to be utterly inappretiable. 
Now, it is the same thing whether we observe the pole to be 
raised or depressed a degree, or the zenith distance of a star 
when on the meridian to have changed by the same quantity 
(fig. art. 128.). If at one station we observe any star to pass 
through the zenith, and at the other to pass one degree 
south or north of the zenith, we are sure that the geographical 
latitudes, or the altitudes of the pole at the two stations, 
must differ by the same amount. 

(215.) Granting that the terminal points of one degree 
can be ascertained, its length may be measured by the 
methods which will be presently described, as we have before 
remarked, to within a very few feet. Now, the error which 
may be committed in fixing each of these terminal points 
cannot exceed that which may be committed in the observa- 
tion of the zenith distance of a star properly situated for the 
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purpose in question. ‘This error, with proper care, can 
hardly exceed half a second. Supposing we grant the possi- 
bility of ten feet of error in the length of each degree in a 
measured arc of five degrees, and of half a second in each 
of the zenith distances of one star, observed at the northern 
and southern stations, and, lastly, suppose all these errors to 
conspire, so as to tend all of them to give a result greater, or 
all less, than the truth, it will appear, by a very easy pro- 
portion, that the whole amount of error which would be thus 
entailed on an estimate of the earth’s diameter, as concluded 
from such a measure, would not exceed 1147 yards, or about 
two thirds of a mile, and this is ample allowance. 

(216.) This, however, supposes that the form of the earth 
is that of a perfect sphere, and, in consequence, the lengths 
of its degrees in all parts precisely equal. But, when we 
come to compare the measures of meridional ares made in 
various parts of the globe, the results obtained, although 
they agree sufficiently to show. that the supposition of a 
spherical figure is not very remote from the truth, yet exhibit 
discordances far greater than what we have shown to be 
attributable to error of observation, and which render it 
evident that the hypothesis, in strictness of its wording, 1s 
untenable. The following table exhibits the lengths of a 
degree of the meridian (astronomically determined as above 
described), expressed in British standard feet, as resulting from 
actual measurement made with all possible care and precision, 
by commissioners of various nations, men of the first emi- 
nence, supplied by their respective governments with the 
best instruments, and furnished with every facility which 
could tend to ensure a successful result of their important 
labours. - 
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| ~ Mean 
: Measured the Doses 
Country. Middie of Arc. | measured, | Length in [at the Mid- 
tude in 
Feet. 
Sweden*, B - - | +66° 20/100} 1°37/19"-6| 593277 | 365744 
Sweden, A - -| +66 19 37 O 57 30°4 351832 | 365782 
Russia, A 2 -| +58 17 37 3 35 5:2 | 1809742 | 365368 
Russia, B - -| +56 $3 55°5 8 2 28:9 | 2937439 | 365291 | 
Prussia, B - -| +54 58 26°0 1 30 29-0 551073 | 365420 
Denmark, B- - -| +54 8 13°7 hk, 31 53°3 559121 | 365087 | 
Hanover, AB - -| +52 32166 | 2 O 574 736425 | 365300 
England, A - -| +52 35 45 3.57 18°1 || 1442953 | 364971 
England, B = =| +52 2 19°4 2 4504 23'5 1036409 | 364951 
France, A - -| +46 52 2 8 20 0°83 | 3040605 | 364872 
France, AB - -| +44 51 2:5 |12 22 12-7 | 4509832 | 364572 
Rome, A - -| +42 59 — 2 9 47 787919 | 364262 
America, A - -; +389 12 — 1 28 45:0 538100 | 363786 
India, A B - -| +16 8 21°5 |15 57 40°7 | 5794598 | 363044 
India, A B - -| +12 32 20°8 1 34 564 574318 | 362956 
Peru, AB = -|}— 1 31 O4 ST «°3"5 “| 1181050") 863626 
Cape of Good Hope, A | —33 18 30 1 138 17°5 | 445506 | 364713 
3 34 34°7 1301993 | 364060 


Cape of Good Hope, B | —35 43 20°0 


It is evident from a mere inspection of the second and fifth 
columns of this table, that the measured length of a degree in- 
creases with the latitude, being greatest near the poles, and 
least near the equator. Let us now consider what inter- 
pretation is to be put upon this conclusion, as regards the 
form of the earth. 

(217.) Suppose we held in our hands a model of the earth 
smoothly turned in wood, it would be, as already observed, so 
nearly spherical, that neither by the eye nor the touch, un- 
assisted by instruments, could we detect any deviation from 
that form. Suppose, too, we were debarred from measuring 
directly across from surface to surface in different directions 


* The astronomers by whom these measurements were executed were as 
follows : — 


Sweden, A B — Svanberg. France, A B— Delambre, Mechain. 
Sweden, A— Maupertuis. Rome — Boscovich. 

Russia, A — Struve. America— Mason and Dixon. 
Russia, B— Struve, Tenner. India, 1st — Lambton. 

Prussia — Bessel, Bayer. | India, 2d — Lambton, Everest. 
Denmark — Schumacher. Peru— Lacondamine, Bouguer. 
Hanover — Gauss. Cape of Good Hope, A — Laeaille. 
England — Ray, Kater. Cape of Good Hope, B— Maclear. 


France, A— Lacaille, Cassini. — Astr. Nachr. 574. 
K 2 
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with any instrument, by which we might at once ascertain 
whether one diameter were longer than another; how, then, 
we may ask, are we to ascertain whether it is a true sphereor 
not? It is clear that we have no resource, but to endeavour 
to discover, by some nicer means than simple inspection or 
feeling, whether the convexity of its surface is the same in 
every part; and if not, where it is greatest, and where least. 
Suppose, then, a thin plate of 

metal to be cut into a con- B 

cavity at its edge, so as ex- BS 

actly to fit the surface at A: 
let this now be removed from 
A, and applied: successively 
to several other parts of the 
surface, taking care to keep its 
plane always on a great circle 
of the globe, as here represented. If, then, we find any 
position, B, in which the light can enter in the middle be- 
tween the globe and plate, or any other, C, where the latter 
tilts by pressure, or admits the light under its edges, we 
are sure that the curvature of the surface at B is less, and 
at C greater, than at A. 

(218.) What we here do by the application of a metal plate 
of determinate length and curvature, we do on the earth by 
the measurement of a degree of variation in the altitude of 
the pole. Curvature of a surface is nothing but the continual 
deflection of its tangent from one fixed direction as we ad- 
vance along it. When, in the same measured distance of 
advance we find the tangent (which answers to our horizon) 
to have shifted its position with respect to a fixed direction 
in space, (such as the axis of the heavens, or the line joining 
the earth’s centre and some given star,) more in one part of 
the earth’s meridian than in another, we conclude, of necessity, 
that the curvature of the surface at the former spot is greater 
than at the latter; and vice versd, when, in order to produce 
the same change of horizon with respect to the pole (sup- 
pose 1°) we require to travel over a longer measured space at 
one point than at another, we assign to that point a less cur- 
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vature. Hence we conclude that the curvature of a meridional 
section of the earth is sensibly greater at the equator than to- 
wards the poles; or, in other words, that the earth is not 
spherical, but flattened at the poles, or, which comes to the 
same, protuberant at the equator. 

(219.) Let NA BDE Frepresent a meridional section of the 
earth, C its centre, and N A, BD, GE, arcs of a meridian, 


each corresponding to one degree of difference of latitude, o¢ 
to one degree of variation in the meridian altitude of a star, 
as referred to the horizon of a spectator travelling along the 
meridian. LetnN, a A, dB, dD, ¢ G, eB, be the respective 
directions of the plumb-line at the stations N, A, B, D, G, E, 
of which we will suppose N to be at the pole and E at the 
equator ; then will the tangents to the surface at these points 
respectively be perpendicular to these directions; and, con- 
sequently, if each pair, viz. x N andaA,6BanddD,gG 
and eH, be prolonged till they intersect each other (at the 
points x, y, z), the angles Nz A, By D, Gz E, will each be 
one degree, and, therefore, all equal; so that the small cur- 
vilinear ares N A, BD, GE, may be regarded as ares of 
circles of one degree each, described about x, y, z, as centres. 
These are what in geometry are called centres of curvature, 
and the radii« N or « A, yB or y D, zG orz E, represent 


radu of curvature, by which the curvatures at those points 
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are determined and measured. Now, as the arcs of different 
circles, which subtend equal angles at their respective cen- 
tres, are in the direct proportion of their radii, and as the are 
N A is greater than B D, and that again than G E, it follows 
that the radius N x must be greater than By, and B y than 
Ez. Thus it appears that the mutual intersections of the 
plumb-lines will not, as in the sphere, all coincide in one 
point C, the centre, but will be arranged along a certain 
curve, « yz (which will be rendered more evident by con- 
sidering a number of intermediate stations). To this curve 
geometers have given the name of the evolute of the curve 
NABDGE, from whose centres of curvature it is con- 
structed. | ; 

(220). In the flattening of a round figure at. two opposite 
points, and its protuberance at points rectangularly situated 
to the former, we recognize the distinguishing feature of the 
elliptic form. Accordingly, the next and simplest supposition 
that we can make respecting the nature of the meridian, 
since it is proved not to be a circle, is, that it is an ellipse, or 
nearly so, having NS, the axis of the earth, for its shorter, 
and EF, the equatorial diameter, for its longer axis; and 
that the form of the earth’s surface is that which would arise 
from making such a curve revolve about its shorter axis NS. 
This agrees well with the general course of the increase of 
the degree in going from the equator to the pole. In the 
ellipse, the radius of curvature at E, the extremity of the 
longer axis is the least, and at that of the shorter axis, the 
greatest it admits, and the form of its evolute agrees with that 
here represented.* Assuming, then, that it is an ellipse, the 
geometrical properties of that curve enable us to assign the 
proportion between the lengths of its axes which shall cor- 
respond to any proposed rate of variation in its curvature, as 
well as to fix upon their absolute lengths, corresponding to 
any assigned length of the degree in a given latitude. With- 
out troubling the reader with the investigation, (which may 
be found in any work on the conic sections,) it will be suf- 


* The dotted lines are the portions of the evolute belonging to the other 
quadrants, 
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ficient to state the results which have been arrived at by the 
most systematic combinations of the measured ares which 
have hitherto been made by geometers. The most recent is 
that of Bessel*, who by a combination of the ten arcs, marked 
B in our table, has concluded the dimensions of the terrestrial 
spheroid to be as follows: — | 


: Feet. Miles. 
Greater or equatorial diameter - - - 41,847,192 = 7925-604 


Lesser or polar diameter - - - - = 41,707,324 = 7899-114 
Difference of diameters, or polar compression = 139,768 26°471 
Proportion of diameters as 299:15 to 298'15. 


Hoi il 


The other combination whose results we shall state, is that 
of Mr. Airy t, who concludes as follows: — 


Feet. Miles. 
Equatorial diameter - - < - - = 41,847,426 = 7925-648 
Polar diameter - - - - - - = 41,707,620 = 7899-170 
Polar compression = - - = 139,806 = 26°478 


Proportion of diameters as 299°33 to 298:33. 


These conclusions are based on the consideration of those 
13 ares, to which the letter A is annexed f{, and of one other 
are of 1° 7’ 31:1, measured in Piedmont by Plana and 
Carlini, whose discordance with the rest, owing to local 
causes hereafter to be explained, arising from the exceedingly 
mountainous nature of the country, render the propriety of so 
employing it very doubtful. Be that as it may, the strikingly 
near accordance of the two sets of dimensions is such as to 
inspire the greatest confidence in both. ‘The measurement at 
the Cape of Good Hope by Lacaille, also used in this deter- 
mination, has always been regarded as unsatisfactory, and 
has recently been demonstrated by Mr. Maclear to be erro- 
neous to a considerable extent. The omission of the former, 
and the substitution for the latter, of the far preferable result 
of Mr. Maclear’s second measurement would induce, however, 
but a trifling change in the final result. 

(221.) Thus we see that the rough diameter of 8000 miles 
we haye hitherto used, is rather too great, the excess being 


* Schumacher’s Astronomische Nachrichten, Nos. 333, 334, 335. 438. 
} Encyclopedia Metropolitana, “ Figure of the Earth” (1831). 
+ In those which have both A and B, the numbers used by Mr, Airy differ 
slightly from Bessel’s, which are those we have preferred. 
K 4 
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about 100 miles, or ,5th part. As convenient numbers to 
remember, the reader may bear in mind, that in our latitude 
there are just as many thousands of feet in a degree of the 
meridian as there are days in the year (365): that, speaking 
loosely, a degree is about 70 British statute miles, and a 
second about 100 feet; that the equatorial circumference of 
the earth is a little less than 25,000 miles (24,899), and the 
ellipticity or polar flattening amounts to one 300th part of 
the diameter. 

(222.) The two sets of results above stated are placed in 
juxtaposition, and the particulars given more in detail than 
may at first sight appear consonant, either with the general 
plan of this work, or the state of the reader’s presumed ac- 
quaintance with the subject. . But it is of importance that he 
should early be made to see how, in astronomy, results in ad- 
mirable concordance emerge from data accumulated from 
totally different quarters, and how local and accidental ir- 
regularities in the data themselves become neutralized and 
obliterated by their impartial geometrical treatment. In the 
cases before us, the modes of calculation followed are widely 
different, and in each the mass of figures to be gone through 
to arrive at the result, enormous. 

(223.) The supposition of an elliptic form of the earth’s 
section through the axis is recommended by its simplicity, 
and confirmed by comparing the numerical results we have 
just set down with those of actual measurement. When this 
comparison is executed, discordances, it is true, are observed, 
which, although still too great to be referred to error of mea- 
surement, are yet so small, compared to the errors which 
would result from the spherical hypothesis, as completely to 
justify our regarding the earth as an ellipsoid, and referring 
the observed deviations to either local or, if general, to com- 
paratively small causes. 

(224.) Now, it is highly satisfactory to find that the gene- 
ral elliptical figure thus practically proved to exist, is precisely 
what ought theoretically to result from the rotation of the 
earth on its axis. or, let us suppose the earth a sphere, at 
rest, of uniform materials throughout, and externally covered 
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with an ocean of equal depth in every part. Under such 
circumstances it would obviously be in a state of equilibrium ; 
and the water on its surface would have no tendency to run 
one way or the other. Suppose, now, a quantity of its ma- 
terials were taken from the polar regions, and piled up all 
around the equator, so as to produce that difference of the 
polar and equatorial diameters of 26 miles which we know to 
exist. It is not less evident that a mountain ridge or equa- 
torial continent, only, would be thus formed, from which the 
water would run down the excavated part at the poles. 
However solid matter might rest where it was placed, the 
liquid part, at least, would not remain there, any more than 
if it were thrown on the side of a hill. The consequence 
therefore, would be the formation of two great polar seas, 
hemmed in all round by equatorial land. Now, this is by no 
means the case in nature. The ocean occupies, indifferently, 
all latitudes, with no more partiality to the polar than to the 
equatorial. Since, then, as we see, the water occupies an 
elevation above the centre no less than 13 miles greater at 
the equator than at the poles, and yet manifests no tendency 
to leave the former and run towards the latter, it is evident 
that it must be reéained in that situation by some adequate 
power. No such power, however, would exist in the case we 
have supposed, which is therefore not conformable to nature. 
In other words, the spherical form is not the figure of equi- 
librium ; and therefore the earth is either not at rest, or is so 
internally constituted as to attract the water to its equatorial 
regions, and retain it there. or the latter supposition there 
is no prima facie probability, nor any analogy to lead us to 
such an idea. ‘The former is in accordance with all the phe- 
nomena of the apparent diurnal motion of the heavens; and 
therefore, if it will furnish us with the power in question, we 
can have no hesitation in adopting it as the true one. 

(225.) Now, every body knows that when a weight is 
whirled round, it acquires thereby a tendency to recede from 
the centre of its motion; which is called the centrifugal force. 
A stone whirled round in a sling is a common illustration ; 
but a better, for our present purpose, will be a pail of water, 
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suspended by a cord, and made to spin round, while the cord 
hangs perpendicularly. The surface of the water, instead of 
remaining horizontal, will become concave, 
as in the figure. The centrifugal force ge- 
nerates a tendency in all the water to leave 
the axis, and press towards the circum- 
ference; it is, therefore, urged against the 
pail, and forced up its ‘sides, till the excess 
of height, and consequent increase of pre- 
sure downwards, just counterbalances its 
centrifugal force, and a state of equilibrium 
is attained. The experiment is a very easy 
‘and instructive one, and is admirably cal- 
calculated to show how the furm of equili- 
brium accommodates itself to varying cir- 
cumstances. If, for example, we allow the 
rotation to cease by degrees, as 1t becomes 
slower we shall see the concavity of the “=i 
water regularly diminish; the elevated out- 
ward portion will descend, and the depressed central rise, 
while all the time a perfectly smovth surface is maintained, 
till the rotation is exhausted, when the water resumes its 
horizontal state. 
(226.) Suppose, then, a globe, of the size of the earth, at 
rest, and covered with a uniform ocean, were to be set in ro- 
tation about a certain axis, at first very slowly, but by degrees 
more rapidly, till it turned round once in twenty-four hours; 
a centrifugal foree would be thus generated, whose general 
tendency would be to urge the water at every point of the 
surface to. recede from the azis. A. rotation might, indeed, 
be conceived so swift as to flirt the whole ocean from the 
surface, like water from a mop. But this would require a 
far greater velocity than what we now speak of. In the case 
supposed, the weight of the water would still keep it on the 
earth; and the tendency to recede from the axis could only 
be satisfied, therefore, by the water leaving the poles, and 
flowing towards the equator; there heaping itself up in a 
ridge, just as. the water in our pail accumulates against the 
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side ; and being retained in opposition to its weight, or natural 
tendency towards the centre, by the pressure thus caused. 
This, however, could not take place without laying dry the 
polar portions of the land in the form of immensely protube- 
rant continents; and the difference of our supposed cases, 
therefore, is this: in the former, a great equatorial conti- 
nent and polar seas would be formed; in the latter, protube- 
rant land would appear at the poles, and a zone of ocean be 
disposed around the equator. This would be the first or 
immediate effect. Let us now see what would afterwards — 
happen, in the two cases, if things were allowed to take their 
natural course. 

(227.) The sea is constantly beating on the land, grinding 
it down, and scattering its worn off particles and fragments, 
in the state of mud and pebbles, over its bed. Geological 
facts afford abundant proof that the existing continents have 
all of them undergone this process, even more than once, and 
been entirely torn in fragments, or reduced to powder, and 
‘submerged and reconstructed. Land, in this view of the 
subject, loses its attribute of fixity. As a mass it might hold 
together in opposition to forces which the water freely obeys; 
but in its state of successive or simultaneous degradation, 
when disseminated through the water, in the state of sand or 
mud, it is subject to all the impulses of that fluid. In the 
lapse of time, then, the protuberant land in both cases would 
be destroyed, and spread over the bottom of the ocean, filling 
up the lower parts, and tending continually to remodel the 
surface of the solid nucleus, in correspondence with the form 
of equilibrium in both cases. Thus, after a sufficient lapse 
of time, in the case of an earth at rest, the equatorial con- 
tinent, thus forcibly constructed, would again be levelled and 
transferred to the polar excavations, and the spherical figure 
be so at length restored. In that of an earth in rotation, the 
polar protuberances would gradually be cut down and dis- 
appear, being transferred to the equator (as being then the 
deepest sea), till the earth would assume by degrees the form 
we observe it to have—-that of a flattened or oblate ellipsoid. 

(228.) We are far from meaning here to trace the pro- 
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cess by which the earth really assumed its actual form; all 
we intend is, to show that this is the form to which, under 
the conditions of a rotation on its axis, it must tend; and 
which it would attain, even if originally and (so to speak) 
perversely constituted otherwise. 

(229.) But, further, the dimensions of the earth and the 
time of its rotation being known, it is easy thence to calculate 
the exact amount of the centrifugal force *, which, at the 
equator, appears to be 745th part of the force or weight by 
which all bodies, whether solid or liquid, tend to fall towards 
the earth. By this fraction of its weight, then, the sea at the 
equator is lightened, and thereby rendered susceptible of being 
supported on a higher level, or more remote from the centre 
than at.the poles, where no such counteracting force exists ; 
and where, in consequence, the water may be considered as 
specifically heavier. ‘Taking this principle as a guide, and 
combining it with the laws of gravity (as developed by 
Newton, and as hereafter to be more fully explained), mathe- 
maticians have been enabled to investigate, @ priori, what 
would be the figure of equilibrium of such a body, constituted 
internally as we have reason to believe the earth to be; 
covered wholly or partially with a fluid; and revolving uni- 
formly in twenty-four hours; and the result of this inquiry 
is found to agree very satisfactorily with what experience 
shows to be the case. From their investigations it appears that 
the form of equilibrium is, in fact, no other than an oblate 
ellipsoid, of a degree of ellipticity very nearly identical with 
what is observed, and which would be no doubt accurately so, 
did we know, with precision, the internal constitution and 
materials of the earth. 

(230.) The confirmation thus incidentally furnished, of the 
hypothesis of the earth’s rotation on its axis, cannot fail to 
strike the reader. A deviation of its figure from that of a 
sphere was not contemplated among the original reasons for 
adopting that hypothesis, which was assumed solely on ac- 
count of the easy explanation it offers of the apparent diurnal 
motion of the heavens. Yet we see that, once admitted, 


* Newton's Principia, iii, Prop. 19. 
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it draws with it, as a necessary consequence, this other re- 
markable phenomenon, of which no other satisfactory account 
could be rendered. Indeed, so direct is their connection, that 
the ellipticity of the earth’s figure was discovered and demon- 
strated by Newton to be a consequence of its rotation, and its 
amount actually calculated by him, long before any measure- 
ment had suggested such a conclusion. As we advance with 
our subject, we shall find the same simple principle branch- 
ing out into a whole train of singular and important con- 
sequences, some obvious enough, others which at first seem 
entirely unconnected with it, and which, until traced by 
Newton up to this their origin, had ranked among the most 
inscrutable arcana of astronomy, as well as among its grandest 
phenomena. 

(231.) Of its more obvious consequences, we may here 
mention one which falls naturally within our present sub- 
ject. If the earth really revolve on its axis, this rotation 
must generate a centrifugal force (see art. 225.), the effect of 
which must of course be to counteract a certain portion of 
the weight of every body situated at the equator, as compared 
with its weight at the poles, or in any intermediate latitudes. 
Now, this is fully confirmed by experience. There is ac- 
tually observed to exist a difference in the gravity, or down- 
ward tendency, of one and the same body, when conveyed 
successively to stations in different latitudes. Experiments 
made with the greatest care, and in every accessible part of 
the globe, have fully demonstrated the fact of a regular and 
progressive increase in the weights of bodies corresponding to 
the increase of latitude, and fixed its amount and the law of 
its progression. From these it appears, that the extreme 
amount of this variation of gravity, or the difference between 
the equatorial and polar weights of one and the same mass of 
matter, is 1 part in 194 of its whole weight, the rate of in- 
crease in travelling from the equator to the pole being as the 
square of the sine of the latitude. 

(232.) The reader will here naturally inquire, what is meant 
by speaking of the same body as having different weights at 
different stations; and, how such a fact, if true, can be as- 
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certained. When we weigh a body by a balance or a steel- 
yard we do but counteract its weight by the equal weight of 
another body under the very same circumstances; and if both 
the body weighed and its counterpoise be removed to another 
station, their gravity, if changed at all, will be changed 
equally, so that they will still continue to counterbalance 
each other. A difference in the intensity of gravity could, 
therefore, never be detected by these means; nor is it in this 
sense that we assert that a body weighing 194 pounds at the 
equator will weigh 195 at the pole. If counterbalanced in a 
scale or stodbyartl at the former station, an additional pound 
placed in one or other scale at the latter would inevitably 
sink the beam. 

(233.) The meaning of the proposition may be thus ex- 
plained : — Conceive a weight « suspended at the equator by 
a string without weight passing over a 
pulley, A, and conducted (supposing 
such a thing possible) over other pul- 
leys, such as B, round the earth’s con- 
vexity, till the other end hung down 
at the pole, and there sustained the 
weight y. If, then, the weights x and 
y were such as, at any one station, 
equatorial or polar, would exactly counterpoise each other on 
a balance, or when suspended side by side over a single 
pulley, they would not counterbalance each other in this 
supposed situation, but the polar weight y would prepon- 
derate; and to restore the equipoise the weight « must be 
increased by ;j,th part of its quantity. | 

(234.) The means by which this variation of gravity may 
be shown to exist, and its amount measured, are twofold (like 
all estimations of mechanical power), statical and dynamical: 
The former consists in putting the gravity of a weight in 
equilibrium, not with that of another weight, but with a 
natural power of a different kind not liable to be affected by 
local situation. Such a power is the elastic force of a spring. 
Let A BC be a strong support of brass standing on the foot 
A ED cast in one piece with it, into which is let a smooth 
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plate of agate, D, which can be adjusted to perfect horizon-— 
tality by a level. At C let a spiral spring G be attached, 
which carries at its lower end a weight F, 
polished and convex below. The length 
and strength of the spring must be so 
adjusted that the weight I shall be sus- 
tained by it just to swing clear of contact 
with the agate plate in the highest lati- 
tude at which it is intended to use the 
instrument. Then, if small weights be 
added cautiously, it may be made to de- 
scend till it just grazes the agate, a con- 
tact which can be made with the utmost 
imaginable delicacy. Let these weights 
be noted; the weight EF detached; the a 
spring G carefully lifted off its hook, and 

secured, for travelling, from rust, strain, or disturbance, and 
the whole apparatus conveyed to a station in a lower latitude. 
It will then be found, on remounting it, that, although loaded 
with the same additional weights as before, the weight F' will no 
longer have power enough to stretch the spring to the extent 
required for producing a similar contact. More weights will 
require to be added; and the additional quantity necessary 
will, it is evident, measure the difference of gravity between 
the two stations, as exerted on the whole quantity of pendent 
matter, z.e. the sum of the weight of F and half that of the 
spiral spring itself. Granting that a spiral spring can be con- 
structed of such strength and dimensions that a weight of 
10,000 grains, including its own, shall produce an elongation 
of 10 inches without permanently straining it*, one additional 
grain will produce a further extension of +;'55th of an inch, a 
quantity which cannot possibly be mistaken in such a con- 
tact as that in question. Thus we should be provided with 


* Whether the process above described could ever be so far perfected and re- 
fined as to become a substitute for the use of the pendulum must depend on the 
degree of permanence and uniformity of action of springs, on the constancy or va- 
riability of the effect of temperature on their elastic force, on the possibility of trans- 
porting them, absolutely unaltered, from place to place, &c. The great advantages, 
however, which such an apparatus and mode of observation would possess, in point 
of convenience, cheapness, portability, and expedition, over the present laborious, 
tedious, and expensive process, render, the attempt well worth making. 
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the means of measuring the power of gravity at any station 
to within +,i55th of its whole quantity. 

(235.) The other, or dynamical process, by which the force 
urging any given weight to the earth may be determined, 
consists in ascertaining the velocity imparted by it to the 
weight when suffered to fall freely in a given time, as one 
second. ‘This velocity cannot, indeed, be directly measured ; 
but indirectly, the principles of mechanics furnish an easy 
and certain means of deducing it, and, consequently, the in- 
tensity of gravity, by observing the oscillations of a pendulum. 
It is proved from mechanical principles*, that, if one and the 
same pendulum be made to oscillate at different stations, or 
under the influence of different forces, and the numbers of oscil- 
lations made in the same time in each case be counted, the inten- 
sities of the forces will be to each other as the squares of the 
numbers of oscillations made, and thus their proportion becomes 
known. For instance, it is found that, under the equator, a 
pendulum of a certainform and length makes 86,400 vibrations 
in a mean solar day; and that, when transported to London, 
the same pendulum makes 86,535 vibrations in the same time. 
Hence we conclude, that the intensity of the force urging the 
pendulum downwards at the equator is to that at London as 
(86,400)? to (86,535), or as 1 to 1:00315; or, in other 
words, that a mass of matter weighing in London 100,000 
pounds, exerts the same pressure on the ground, or the same 
effort to crush a body placed below it, that 100,315 of the 
same pounds transported to the equator would exert there. 

(236.) Experiments of this kind have been made, as above 
stated, with the utmost care and minutest precaution to en- 
sure exactness in all accessible latitudes; and their general 
and final result has been, to give +3, for the fraction express- 
ing the difference of gravity at the equator and poles. Now, 
it will not fail to be noticed by the reader, and will, proba- 
bly, occur to him as an objection against the explanation here 
given of the fact by the earth’s rotation, that this differs 
materially from the fraction 735 expressing the centrifugal 
force at the equator. The difference by which the former 
fraction exceeds the latter is 555, a small quantity in itself, 


* Newton’s Principia, ii, Prop. 24. Cor. 3. 
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but still far too large, compared with the others in question, 
not to be distinctly accounted for, and not to prove fatal to 
this explanation if it will not render a strict account of it. 

(237.) The mode in which this difference arises affords a 
curious and instructive example of the indirect influence 
which mechanical causes often exercise, and of which astro- 
nomy furnishes innumerable instances. The rotation of the 
earth gives rise to the centrifugal force; the centrifugal force 
produces an ellipticity in the form of the earth itself; and 
this very ellipticity of form modifies its power of attraction 
on bodies placed at its surface, and thus gives rise to the dif- 
_ ference in question. Here, then, we have the same cause 
exercising at once a direct and an indirect influence. The 
amount of the former is easily calculated, that of the latter 
with far more difficulty, by an intricate and profound appli- 
cation of geometry, whose steps we cannot pretend to trace 
in a work like the present, and can only state its nature and 
result. 

(238.) The weight of a body (considered as undiminished 
by a centrifugal force) is the effect of the earth’s attraction on 
it. This attraction, as Newton has demonstrated, consists, 
not in a tendency of all matter to any one particular centre, 
but in a disposition of every particle of matter in the universe 
to press towards, and if not opposed to approach to, every 
other. The attraction of the earth, then, on a body placed 
on its surface, is not a simple but a complex force, resulting 
from the separate attractions of all its parts. Now, it is 
evident, that if the earth were a perfect sphere, the attraction 
exerted by it on a body any where placed on its surface, 
whether at its equator or pole, must be exactly alike, —for 
the simple reason of the exact symmetry of the sphere in 
every direction. It is not less evident that, the earth being 
elliptical, and this symmetry or similitude of all its parts not 
existing, the same result cannot he expected. A body placed 
at the equator, and a similar one at the pole of a flattened 
ellipsoid, stand in a different geometrical relation to the mass 
asa whole. This difference, without entering further into 
particulars, may be expected to draw with it a difference in 
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its forces of attraction on the two bodies. Calculation con- 
firms this idea. It is a question of purely mathematical in- 
vestigation, and has been treated with perfect clearness and 
precision by Newton, Maclaurin, Clairaut, and many other 
eminent geometers; and the result of their investigations is 
to show that, owing to the elliptic form of the earth alone, 
and independent of the centrifugal force, its attraction ought 
to increase the weight of a body in going from the equator to 
the pole by almost exactly -$,th part; which, together with 
ziyth due to the centrifugal force, make up the whole 
quantity, ;izth, observed. 

(239.) Another great geographical phenomenon, which 
owes its existence to the earth’s rotation, is that of the trade- 
winds. ‘These mighty currents in our atmosphere, on which 
so important a part of navigation depends, arise from, Ist, 
the unequal exposure of the earth’s surface to the sun’s rays, 
by which it is unequally heated in different latitudes; and, 
2dly, from that general law in the constitution of all fluids, in 
virtue of which they occupy a larger bulk, and become spe- 
cifically lighter when hot than when cold. These causes, 
combined with the earth’s rotation from west to east, afford an 
easy and satisfactory explanation of the magnificent pheno- 
mena in question. 

(240.) It is a matter of observed fact, of which we shall 
give the explanation farther on, that the sun is constantly 
vertical over some one or other part of the earth between 
two parallels of latitude, called the tropics, respectively 231° 
north, and as much south of the equator; and that the whole 
of that zone or belt of the earth’s surface included between 
the tropics, and equally divided by the equator, is, in con- 
sequence of the great altitude attained by the sun in its 
diurnal course, maintained at a much higher temperature than 
those regions to the north and south which lie nearer the 
poles. Now, the heat thus acquired by the earth’s surface 
is communicated to the incumbent air, which is thereby 
expanded, and rendered specifically lighter than the air in- 
cumbent on the rest of the globe. It is therefore, in obedience 
to the general laws of hydrostatics, displaced and buoyed up 
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from the surface, and its place occupied by colder, and there- 
fore heavier air, which glides in, on both sides, along the 
surface, from the regions beyond the tropics; while the dis- 
placed air, thus raised above its due level, and unsustained by 
any lateral pressure, flows over, as it were, and forms an upper 
current in the contrary direction, or towards the poles; which, 
being cooled in its course, and also sucked down to supply the 
deficiency in the extra-tropical regions, keeps up thus a 
continual circulation. 

(241.) Since the earth revolves about an axis passing 
through the poles, the equatorial portion of its surface has 
the greatest velocity of rotation, and all other parts less in 
the proportion of the radii of the circles of latitude to which 
they correspond. But as the air, when relatively and ap- 
parently at rest on any part of the earth’s surface, is only so 
because in reality it participates in the motion of rotation 
proper to that part, it follows that when a mass of air near 
the poles is transferred to the region near the equator by any 
impulse urging it directly towards that circle, in every point 
of its progress towards its new situation it must be found 
deficient in rotatory velocity, and therefore unable to keep 
up with the speed of the new surface over which it is brought. 
Hence, the currents of air which set in towards the equator 
from the north and south must, as they glide along the sur- 
face, at the same time lag, or hang back, and drag upon it in 
the direction opposite to the earth’s rotation, 7. e. from east to 
west. Thus these currents, which but for the rotation would 
be simply northerly and southerly winds, acquire, from this 
cause, a relative direction towards the west, and assume the 
character of permanent north-easterly and south-easterly 
winds. 

(242.) Were any considerable mass of air to be suddenly 
transferred from beyond the tropics to the equator, the dif- 
ference of the rotatory velocities proper to the two situations 
would be so great as to produce not merely a wind, but a 
tempest of the most destructive violence. But this is not 
the case: the advance of the air from the north and south is 


gradual, and all the while the earth is continually acting on, 
G2 
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and by the friction of its surface accelerating its rotatory 
velocity. Supposing its progress towards the equator to cease 
at any point, this cause would almost immediately commu- 
nicate to it the deficient motion of rotation, after which it 
would revolve quietly. with the earth, and be at relative rest. 
We have only to call to mind the comparative thinness of the 
coating which the atmosphere forms around the globe (art. 
35.), and the immense mass of the latter, compared with the 
former (which it exceeds at least 100,000,000 times), to ap- 
preciate fully the absolute command of any extensive territory 
of the earth over the atmosphere immediately incumbent on 
it, in point of motion. 

(243.) It follows from this, then, that as the winds on 
both sides approach the equator, their easterly tendency must 
diminish. * The lengths of the diurnal circles increase very 
slowly in the immediate vicinity of the equator, and for 
several degrees on either side of it hardly change at all. 
Thus the friction of the surface has more time to act in ac- 
celerating the velocity of the air, bringing it towards a state 
of relative rest, and diminishing thereby the relative set of 
the currents from east to west, which, on the other hand, is 
feebly, and, at length, not at all reinforced by the cause which 
originally produced it. Arrived, then, at the equator, the 
trades must be expected to lose their easterly character alto- 
gether. But not only this but the northern and southern 
currents here meeting and opposing, will mutually destroy 
each other, leaving only such preponderancy as may be due 
to a difference of local causes acting in the two hemispheres, 
— which in some regions around the equator may lie one 
way, in some another. 

(244.) The result, then, must be the production of two 
great tropical belts, in the northern of which a constant 
north-easterly, and in the southern a south-easterly, wind 
must prevail, while the winds in the equatorial belt, which 
separates the two former, should be comparatively calm and 


* See Captain Hall’s “ Fragments of Voyages and Travels,” 2d series, vol. i. 
p. 162., where this is very distinctly, and, so far as I am aware, for the first 
time, reasoned out. 
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free from any steady prevalence of easterly character. All 
these consequences are agreeable to observed fact, and the 
system of aérial currents above described constitutes in 
reality what is understood by the regular trade winds. 

(245.) The constant friction thus produced between the 
earth and atmosphere in the regions near the equator must 
(it may be objected) by degrees reduce and at length destroy 
the rotation of the whole mass. The laws of dynamics, how- 
ever, render such a consequence, generally, impossible; and 
it is easy to see, in the present case, where and how the com- 
pensation takes place. The heated equatorial air, while it 
rises and flows over towards the poles, carries with it the 
rotatory velocity due to its equatorial situation into a higher 
latitude, where the earth’s surface has less motion. Hence, 
as it travels northward or southward, it will gain continually 
more and more on the surface of the earth in its diurnal 
motion, and assume constantly more and more a westerly 
relative direction; and when at length it returns to the 
surface, in its circulation, which it must do more or less in 
all the interval between the tropics and the poles, it will act 
on it by its friction as a powerful south-west wind in the 
northern hemisphere, and a north-west in the southern, and 
restore to it the impulse taken up from it at the equator. 
We have here the origin of the south-west and westerly 
gales so prevalent in our latitudes, and of the almost uni- 
versal westerly winds in the North Atlantic, which are, in 
fact, nothing else than a part of the general system of the 
re-action of the trades, and of the process by which the equili- 
brium of the earth’s motion is maintained under their action. * 

* As it is our object merely to illustrate the mode in which the earth’s rota- 
tion affects the atmosphere on the great scale, we omit all consideration of local 
periodical winds, such as monsoons, &c. 

It seems worth inquiry, whether hurricanes in tropical climates may not arise 
from portions of the upper currents prematurely diverted downwards before 
their relative velocity has been sufficiently reduced by friction on, and gradual 
mixing with, the lower strata; and so dashing upon the earth with that tremen- 
dous velocity which gives them their destructive character, and of which hardly 
any rational account has yet been given, But it by no means follows that this 
must always be the case. In general, a rapid transfer, either way, in latitude, 
of any mass of air which local or temporary causes might carry above the imme- 
diate reach of the friction of the earth’s surface, would give a fearful exaggeration 
to its velocity. Wherever such a mass should strike the earth, a hurricane 
might arise ; and should two such masses encounter in mid air, a tornado of 


any degree of intensity on record might easily result from their combination, 
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(246.) In order to construct a map or model of the earth, 
and obtain a knowledge of the distribution of sea and land 
over its surface, the forms of the outlines of its continents 
and islands, the courses of its rivers and mountain chains, 
and the relative situations, with respect to each other, of 
those points which chiefly interest us, as centres of human 
habitation, or from other causes, it is necessary to possess the 
means of determining correctly the situation of any proposed 
station on its surface. For this two elements require to be 
known, the latitude and longitude, the former assigning its 
distance from the poles or the equator, the latter, the me- 
ridian on which that distance is to be reckoned. ‘To these, 
in strictness, should be added, its height above the sea level ; 
but the consideration of this had better be deferred, to avoid 
complicating the subject. 

(247.) The latitude of a station on a sphere would be 
merely the length of an arc of the meridian, intercepted 
between the station and the nearest point of the equator, 
reduced into degrees. (See art. 88.) But as the earth is 
elliptic, this mode of conceiving latitudes becomes inapplicable, 
and we are compelled to resort for our definition of latitude 
toa generalization of that property (art. 119.), which affords 
the readiest means of determining it by observation, and 
which has the advantage of being independent of the figure 
of the earth, which, after all, is not exactly an ellipsoid, or 
any known geometrical solid. The latitude of a station, then, 
is the altitude of the elevated pole, and is, therefore, astro- 
nomically determined by those methods already explained for 
ascertaining that important element. In consequence, it will 
be remembered that, to make a perfectly correct map of the 
whole, or any part of the earth’s surface, equal differences of 
latitude are not represented by exactly equal intervals of 
surface. 

(248.) For the purposes of geodesical* measurements and 
trigonometrical surveys, an exceedingly correct determination 
of the latitudes of the most important stations is required. 


* Tn, the earth ; deois (from dew, to bind), a joining or connexion (of parts). 
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For this purpose, therefore, the zenith sector (an instrument 
capable of great precision) is most commonly used to observe 
stars passing the meridian near the zenith, whose declinations 
have become known by previous long series of observations at 
fixed observatories, and which are therefore called standard or 
fundamental stars. Recently a method* has been employed 


D 


with great success, which consists in the use of an instrument 
similar in every respect to the transit instrument, but having 
the plane of motion of the telescope not coincident with the 
meridian, but with the prime vertical, so that its axis of 
rotation prolonged passes through the north and south points 
of the horizon. Let ABCD be the celestial hemisphere 
projected on the horizon, P the pole, Z the zenith, A B the 
meridian, C D the prime vertical, QRS part of the diurnal 
circle of a star passing near the zenith, whose polar distance 
P Ris but little greater than the co-latitude of the place, or 
the arc P Z, between the zenith and pole (art. 112.). Then 
the moments of this star’s arrival on the prime vertical at Q 
and § will, if the instrument be correctly adjusted, be those 
of its crossing the middle wire in the field of view of the 


* Devised originally by Romer. Revived or re-invented by Bessel. — Astr, 
Nachr. No. 40. 
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telescope (art. 160.). Consequently the interval between 
these moments will be the time of the star passing from Q 
to S, or the measure of the diurnal are Q RS, which corre- 
sponds to the angle QPS at the pole. This angle, there- 
fore, becomes known by the mere observation of an interval of 
time, in which it is not even necessary to know the error of 
the clock, and in which, when the star passes near the zenith, 
so that the interval in question is small, even the rate of the 
clock, or its gain or loss on true sidereal time, may be 
neglected. Now the angle QPS, or its half QPR, and 
PQ the polar distance of the star, being known, PZ the 
zenith distance of the pole can be calculated by the resolution 
of the right-angled spherical triangle P ZQ, and thus the 
co-latitude (and of course the latitude) of the place of obser- 
vation becomes known. The advantages gained by this mode 
of observation are, Ist, that no readings of a divided arc are 
needed, so that errors of graduation and reading are avoided: 
2dly, that the arc Q RS is very much greater than its versed 
sine R Z, so that the difference R Z between the latitude of 
the place and the declination, of the star is given by the 
observation of a magnitude very much greater than itself, or 
is, as it were, observed on a greatly enlarged scale. In con- 
sequence, a very minute error is entailed on RZ by the 
commission of even a considerable one in QRS: 3dly, that 
in this mode of observation all the merely instrumental errors 
which affect the ordinary use of the transit instrument are 
either uninfluential or eliminated by simply reversing the 
axis. 

(249.) To determine the latitude of a station, then, is easy. 
It is otherwise with its longitude, whose exact determination 
is a matter of more difficulty. The reason is this: —as there 
are no meridians marked upon the earth, any more than 
parallels of latitude, we are obliged in this case, as in the 
case of the latitude, to resort to marks external to the earth, 
z.e. to the heavenly bodies, for the objects of our measure- 
ment; but with this difference in the two cases—to observers 
situated at stations on the same meridian (7. e. differing in 
latitude) the heavens present different aspects at a// moments. 
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The portions of them which become visible in a complete 
diurnal rotation are not the same, and stars which are common 
to both describe circles differently inclined to their horizons, 
and differently divided by them, and attain different altitudes. 
On the other hand, to observers situated on the same parallel 
(z. e. differing only in longitude) the heavens present the same 
aspects. Their visible portions are the same; and the same 
stars describe circles equally inclined, and similarly divided 
by their horizons, and attain the same altitudes. In the 
former case there zs, in the latter there is not, any thing in 
the appearance of the heavens, watched through a whole 
diurnal rotation, which indicates a difference of locality in the 
observer. 

(250.) But no two observers, at different points of the 
earth’s surface, can have at the same instant the same celestial 
hemisphere visible. Suppose, to fix our ideas, an observer 
stationed at a given point of the equator, and that at the 
moment when he noticed some bright star to be in his zenith, 
and therefore on his meridian, he should be suddenly trans- 
ported, in an instant of time, round one quarter of the globe 
in a westerly direction, it is evident that he will no longer 
have the same star vertically above him: it will now appear 
to him to be just rising, and he will have to wait six hours 
before it again comes to his zenith, ze. before the earth’s 
rotation from west to east carries him back again to the line 
joining the star and the earth’s centre from which he set out. 

(251.) The difference of the cases, then, may be thus 
stated, so as to afford a key to the astronomical solution of 
the problem of the longitude. In the case of stations differing 
only in latitude, the same star comes to the meridian at the 
same time, but at different altitudes. In that of stations 
differing only in longitude, it comes to the meridian at the 
same altitude, but at different times. Supposing, then, that 
an observer is in possession of any means by which he can 
certainly ascertain the time of a known star’s transit across 
his meridian, he knows his longitude; or if he knows the 
difference between its time of transit across his meridian and 
across that of any other station, he knows their difference of 
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longitudes. or instance, if the same star pass the meridian 
of a place A at a certain moment, and that of B exactly one 
hour of sidereal time, or one twenty-fourth part of the earth’s 
diurnal period, later, then the difference of longitude between 
A and Bis one hour of time or 15° of arc, and B is so 
much west of A. 

(252.) In order to a perfectly clear understanding of the 
principle on which the problem of finding the longitude by 
astronomical observations is resolved, the reader must learn 
to distinguish between time, in the abstract, as common to 
the whole universe, and therefore reckoned from an epoch in- 
dependent of local situation, and local time, which reckons, at 
each particular place, from an epoch, or initial instant, deter- 
mined by local convenience. Of time reckoned in the former, 
or abstract manner, we have an example in what we have 
before defined as equinoctial time, which dates from an epoch 
determined by the sun’s motion among the stars. Of the 
latter, or local reckoning, we have instances in every sidereal 
clock in an observatory, and in every town clock for common 
use. Every astronomer regulates, or aims at regulating, his 
sidereal clock, so that it shall indicate 08 O™ 0%, when a cer- 
tain point in the heavens, called the equinox, is on the me- 
ridian of his station. This is the epoch of his sidereal time; 
which is, therefore, entirely a local reckoning. It gives no 
information to say that an event happened at such and such 
an hour of sidereal time, unless we particularize the station to 
which the sidereal time meant appertains. Just so it is with 
mean or common time. ‘This is also a local reckoning, haying 
for its epoch mean noon, or the average of all the times © 
throughout the year, when the sun is on the meridian of that 
particular place to which it belongs; and, therefore, in like 
manner, when we date any event by mean time, it is neces- 
sary to name the place, or particularize what mean time we 
intend. On the other hand, a date by equinoctial time is 
absolute, and requires no such explanatory addition. 

(253.) The astronomer sets and regulates his sidereal clock 
by observing the meridian passages of the more conspicuous 
and well-known stars. Hach of these holds in the heavens a 
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certain determinate and known place with respect to that 
imaginary point called the equinox, and by noting the times 
of their passage in succession by his clock he knows when the 
equinox passed. At that moment his clock ought to have 
marked 0? 0™ 08; and if it did not, he knows and can correct 
its error, and by the agreement or disagreement of the errors 
assigned by each star he can ascertain whether his clock is 
correctly regulated to go twenty-four hours in one diurnal 
period, and if not, can ascertain and allow for its rate. Thus, 
although his clock may not, and indeed cannot, either be set 
correctly, or go truly, yet by applying its error and rate (as 
they are technically termed), he can correct its indications, 
and ascertain the exact sidereal times corresponding to them, 
and proper to his locality. This indispensable operation is 
ealled getting his local time. For simplicity of explanation, 
however, we shall suppose the clock a perfect instrument; or, 
which comes to the same thing, its error and rate applied at 
every moment it is consulted, and included in its indications. 

(254.) Suppose, now, of two observers, at distant stations, 
A and B, each, independently of the other, to set and regulate 
his clock to the true sidereal time of his station. Itis evident 
that if one of these clocks could be taken up without derang- 
ing its going, and set down by the side of the other, they 
would be found, on comparison, to differ by the exact differ- 
ence of their local epochs; that is, by the time occupied by 
the equinox, or by any star, in passing from the meridian of 
A to that of B; in other words, by their difference of longi- 
tude, expressed in sidereal hours, minutes, and seconds. 

(255.) A pendulum clock cannot be thus taken up and 
transported from place to place without derangement, but a 
chronometer may. Suppose, then, the. observer at B to use 
a chronometer instead of a clock, he may, by bodily transfer 
of the instrument to the other station, procure a direct com- 
parison of sidereal times, and thus obtain his longitude from 
A. And even if he employ a clock, yet by comparing it first 
with a good chronometer, and then transferring the latter 
instrument for comparison with the other clock, the same 
end will be accomplished, provided the going of the chro- 
nometer can be depended on. 
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(256.) Were chronometers perfect, nothing more complete 
and convenient than this mode of ascertaining differences of 
longitude could be desired. An observer, provided with such 
an instrument, and with a portable transit, or some equivalent 
method of determining the local time at any given station, 
might, by journeying from place to place, and observing the 
meridian passages of stars at each, (taking care not to alter 
his chronometer, or let it run down,) ascertain their dif- 
ferences of longitude with any required precision. In this 
case, the same time-keeper being used at every station, if, at 
one of them, A, it mark true sidereal time, at any other, B, 
it will be just so much sidereal time in error as the difference 
of longitudes of A and B is equivalent to: in other words, 
the longitude of B from A will appear as the error of the 
time-keeper on the local time of B. If he travel westward, 
then his chronometer will appear continually to gain, although 
it really goes correctly. Suppose, for instance, he set out 
from A, when the equinox was on the meridian, or his chro- 
nometer at 0", and in twenty-four hours (sid. time) had 
travelled 15° westward to B. At the moment of arrival there, 
his chronometer will again point to 0°; but the equinox will 
be, not on his new meridian, but on that of A, and he must 
wait one hour more for its arrival at that of B. When it 
does arrive there, then his watch will point not to 0" but to 
15, and will therefore be 1 fast on the local time of B. If 
he travel eastward, the reverse will happen. 

(257.) Suppose an observer now to set out from any 
station as above described, and constantly travelling westward 
to make the tour of the globe, and return to the point he set 
out from. A singular consequence will happen: he will 
have lost a day in his reckoning of time. He will enter the 
day of his arrival in his diary, as Monday, for instance, when, 
in fact, it is Tuesday. The reason is obvious. Days and 
nights are caused by the alternate appearance of the sun and 
stars, as the rotation of the earth carries the spectator round 
to view them in succession. So many turns as he makes ab- 
solutely round the centre, so often will he pass through the 
earth’s shadow, and emerge into light, and so many nights 
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and days will he experience. But if he travel once round the 
globe in the direction of its motion, he will, on his arrival, 
have really made one turn more round its centre; and if in the 
opposite direction, one turn less than if he had remained upon 
one point of its surface: in the former case, then, he will have 
witnessed one alternation of day and night more, in the latter 
one less, than if he had trusted to the rotation of the earth 
alone to carry him round. As the earth revolves from west to 
east, it follows that a westward direction of his journey, by 
which he counteracts its rotation, will cause him to lose a day, 
and an eastward direction, by which he conspires with it, to 
gain one. In the former case, all his days will be longer ; in 
the latter, shorter than those of a stationary observer. This 
contingency has actually happened to circumnavigators. 
Hence, also, it must necessarily happen that distant settle- 
ments, on the same meridian, will differ a day in their usual 
reckoning of time, according as they have been colonized by 
settlers arriving in an eastward or in a westward direction, 
—a circumstance which may produce strange confusion when 
they come to communicate with each other. The only mode 
of correcting the ambiguity, and settling the disputes which 
such a difference may give rise to, consists in having recourse 
to the equinoctial date, which can never be ambiguous. 
(258.) Unfortunately for geography and navigation, the 
chronometer, though greatly and indeed wonderfully im- 
proved by the skill of modern artists, is yet far too imperfect 
an instrument to be relied on implicitly. However such an in- 
strument may preserve its uniformity of rate for a few hours, 
or even days, yet in long absences from home the chances of 
error and accident become so multiplied, as to destroy all 
security of reliance on even the best. Toa certain extent 
this may, indeed, be remedied by carrying out several, and using 
them as checks on each other; but, besides the expense and 
trouble, this is only a palliation of the evil—the great and 
fundamental, —as it is the only one to which the determina- 
tion of longitudes by time-keepers is liable. It becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, to resort to other means of communicating 
from one station to another a knowledge of its local time, or 
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of propagating from some principal station, as a centre, its 
local time as a universal standard with which the local time 
at any other, however situated, may be at once compared, 
and thus the longitudes of all places be referred to the me- 
ridian of such central point. 

(259.) The simplest and most accurate method by which 
this object can be accomplished, when circumstances admit of 
its adoption, is that by telegraphic signal. Let A and B be 
two observatories, or other stations, provided with accurate 
means of determining their respective local times, and let us 
first suppose them visible from each other. Their clocks 
being regulated, and their errors and rates ascertained and 
applied, let a signal be made at A, of some sudden and de- 
finite kind, such as the flash of gunpowder, the explosion of a 
rocket, the sudden extinction of a bright light, or any other 
which admits of no mistake, and can be seen at great dis- 
tances. ‘The moment of the signal being made must be noted 
by each observer at his respective clock or watch, as if it were 
the transit of a star, or any astronomical phenomenon, and the 
error and rate of the clock at each station being applied, the 
local time of the signal at each is determined. Consequently, 
when the observers communicate their observations of the 
signal to each other, since (owing to the almost instantaneous 
transmission of light) it must have been seen at the same 
absolute instant by both, the difference of their local times, 
and therefore of their longitudes, becomes known. For 
example, at A the signal is observed to happen at 5" 0™ 0% 
sid. time at A, as obtained by applying the error and rate to 
the time shown by the clock at A, when the signal was seen 
there. At B the same signal was seen at 5” 4™ 0%, sid. time 
at B, similarly deduced from the time noted by the clock at 
B, by applying zs error and rate. Consequently, the differ- 
ence of their local epochs is 4™ 0%, which is also their differ- 
ence of longitudes in time, or 1° 0’ 0” in hour angle. 

(260.) The accuracy of the final determination may be 
increased by making and observing several signals at stated 
intervals, each of which affords a comparison of times, and 
the mean of all which is, of course, more to be depended 
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on than the result of any single comparison. By this means, 
the error introduced by the comparison of clocks may be 
regarded as altogether destroyed. 

(261.) The distances at which signals can be rendered 
visible must of course depend on the nature of the interposed 
country. Over sea the explosion of rockets may easily be 
seen at fifty or sixty miles; and in mountainous countries the 
flash of gunpowder in an open spoon may be seen, if a proper 
station be chosen for its exhibition, at much greater distances. 

(262.) When the direct light of the flash can no longer be 
perceived, either owing to the convexity of the imterposed 
segment of the earth, or to intervening obstacles, the sudden 
illumination cast on the under surface of the clouds by the 
explosion of considerable quantities of powder may often be 
observed with success; and in this way signals have been 
made at very much greater distances. Whatever means can 
be devised of exciting in two distant observers the same sen- 
sation, whether of sound, light, or visible motion, at precisely 
the same instant of time, may be employed as a longitude 
signal. Wherever, for instance, an unbroken line of electro- 
telegraphic connection has been, or hereafter may be, estab- 
lished, the means exist of making as complete a comparison 
of clocks or watches as if they stood side by side, so that no 
method more complete for the determination of differences of 
longitude can be desired. The differences of longitude be- 
tween the observatories of New York, Washington and Phi- 
ladelphia have been very recently determined in this manner 
by the astronomers at those observatories. 

(263.) Where no such electric communication exists, 
however, the interval between observing stations may be 
increased by causing the signals to be made not at one 
of them, but at an intermediate point ; for, provided they are 
seen by both parties, it is a matter of indifference where they 
are exhibited. Still the interval which could be thus em- 
braced would be very limited, and the method in consequence 
of little use, but for the following ingenious contrivance, by 
which it can be extended to any distance, and carried over 
any tract of country, however difficult. 
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(264.) This contrivance consists in establishing, between 
the extreme stations, whose difference of longitude is to be as- 
certained, and at which the local times are observed, a chain of 
intermediate stations, alternately destined for signals and for 
observers. Thus, let A and Z be the extreme stations. At B 
let a signal station be established, at which rockets, &c. are 
fired at stated intervals. At C let an observer be placed, 
provided with a chronometer; at D, another signal station; 
at E, another observer and chronometer; till the whole 
line 1s occupied by stations so arranged, that the signal at 
B can be seen from A and C; those at D, from C and E; 
and so on. Matters being thus arranged, and the errors and 
rates of the clocks at A and Z ascertained by astronomical 
observation, let. a signal be made at B, and observed at A and 
C, and the times noted. ‘Thus the difference between A’s 
clock and C’s chronometer becomes known. After a short 
interval (five minutes for instance) let a signal be made at D, 
and observed by C and E. ‘Then will the difference between 
their respective chronometers be determined ; and the differ- 
ence between the former and the clock at A being already 
ascertained, the difference between the clock A and chrono- 
meter E is therefore known. ‘This, however, supposes that 
the intermediate chronometer C has kept true sidereal time, 
or at least a known rate, in the interval between the signals. 
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Now this interval is purposely made so very short, that no 
instrument of any pretensions to character can _ possibly 
produce an appretiable amount of error in its lapse by 
deviations from its usual vate. Thus the time propagated 
from A to C may be considered as handed over, without 
gain or loss (save from error of observation), to E. Simi- 
larly, by the signal made at I’, and observed at E and Z, 
the time so transmitted to E is forwarded on to Z; and thus 
at length the clocks at A and Z are compared. The process 
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may be repeated as often as is necessary to destroy error by a 
mean of results; and when the line of stations is numerous, 
by keeping up a succession of signals, so as to allow each ob- 
server to note alternately those on either side, which is easily 
pre-arranged, many comparisons may be kept running along 
the line at once, by which time is saved, and other advantages 
obtained.* In important cases the process is usually re- 
peated on several nights in succession. 

(265.) In place of artificial signals, natural ones, when they 
occur sufficiently definite for observation, may be equally em- 
ployed. Ina clear night the number of those singular me- 
teors, called shooting stars, which may be observed, is often 
very great, especially on the 9th and 10th of August, and 
some other days, as November 12 and 13; and as they are 
sudden in their appearance and disappearance, and from the 
great height at which they have been ascertained to take 
place are visible over extensive regions of the earth’s surface, 
there is no doubt that they may be resorted to with advan- 
tage, by previous concert and agreement between distant 
observers to watch and note them.t ‘Those sudden disturb- 
ances of the magnetic needle, to which the name of magnetic 
shocks has been given, have been satisfactorily ascertained to 
be, very often at least, simultaneous over whole continents, 
and in some, perhaps, over the whole globe. These, if ob- 
served at magnetic observatories with precise attention to 
astronomical time, may become the means of determining 
their differences of longitude with more precision, possibly, 
than by any other method, if a sufficient number of remark- 
able shocks be observed to ascertain their identity, about 
which the intervals of time between their occurrence (exactly 
alike at both stations) will leave no doubt. 


* For a complete account of this method, and the mode of deducing the most 
advantageous result from a combination of all the observations, see a paper on 
the difference of longitudes of Greenwich and Paris, Phil. Trans. 1826; by the 
Author of this volume. 

{ This idea was first suggested by the late Dr. Maskelyne, to whom, how- 
ever, the practically useful fact of their periodic recurrence was unknown. Mr. 
Cooper has thus employed the meteors of the 10th and 12th August, 1847, to 
determine the difference of longitudes of Markree and Mount Eagle, in Ireland. 
Those of the same epoch have also been used in Germany for ascertaining the 
longitudes of several stations, and with very satisfactory results. 
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(266.) Another species of natural signal, visible at once 
over a whole terrestrial hemisphere, is afforded by the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites, of which we shall speak more at large 
when we come to treat of those bodies. Every such eclipse 
is an event which possesses one great advantage in its appli- 
cability to the purpose in question, viz. that the time of its 
happening, at any fixed station, such as Greenwich, can be 
predicted from a long course of previous recorded observation 
and calculation thereon founded, and that this prediction is 
sufficiently precise and certain, to stand in the place of a cor- 
responding observation. So that an observer at any other 
station wherever, who shall have observed one or more of 
these eclipses, and ascertained his local time, instead of wait- 
ing for a communication with Greenwich, to inform him at 
what moment the eclipse took place there, may use the pre- 
dicted Greenwich time instead, and thence, at once, and on 
the spot, determine his longitude. This mode of ascertain- 
ing longitudes is, however, as will hereafter appear, not sus- 
ceptible of great exactness, and should only be resorted to 
when others cannot be had. The nature of the observation 
also is such that it cannot be made at sea*; so that, however 
useful to the geographer, it is of no advantage to navigation. 

(267.) But such plrenomena as these are of only occasional 
occurrence; and in their intervals, and when cut off from all 
communication with any fixed station, it 1s indispensable to 
possess some means of determining longitudes, on which not 
only the geographer may rely for a knowledge of the exact 
position of important stations on land in remote regions, but 
on which the navigator can securely stake, at every instant of 
his adventurous course, the lives of himself and comrades, the 
interests of his country, and the fortunes of his employers. 
Such a method is afforded by LUNAR OBsERVaTIons. Though 


* To accomplish this is still a desideratum. Observing chairs, suspended 
with studious precaution for ensuring freedom of motion, have been resorted to, 
under the vain hope of mitigating the effect of the ship’s oscillation. The 
opposite course seems more promising, viz. to merely deaden the motion by a 
somewhat stiff suspension (as by a coarse and rough cable), and by friction 
strings attached to weights running through loops (not pulleys) fixed in the 
wood-work of the vessel. At least, such means have been found by the author 
of singular efficasy in increasing personal comfort in the suspension of a cot. 
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we have not yet introduced the reader to the phenomena of 
the moon’s motion, this will not prevent us from giving here 
the exposition of the principle of the lunar method; on the 
contrary, it will be highly advantageous to do so, since by 
this course we shall have to deal with the naked principle, 
apart from all the peculiar sources of difficulty with which the 
lunar theory is encumbered, but which are, in fact, completely 
extraneous to the principle of its application to the problem 
of the longitudes, which is quite elementary. | 
(268.) If there were in the heavens a clock furnished with 
a dial-plate and hands, which always marked Greenwich time, 
the longitude of any station would be at once determined, so 
soon as the local time was known, by comparing it with this 
clock. Now, the offices of the dial-plate and hands of a 
clock are these: —the former carries a set of marks upon it, 
whose position is known; the latter, by passing over and 
among these marks, informs us, by the place it holds with 
respect to them, what it is o’clock, or what time has elapsed 
since a certain moment when it stood at one particular spot. 
(269.) In a clock the marks on the dial-plate are uniformly 
distributed all around the circumference of a circle, whose 
centre is that on which the hands revolve with a uniform 
motion. But it is clear that we should, with equal certainty, 
though with much more trouble, tell what o’clock it were, if 
the marks on the dial-plate were unequally distributed, —if 
the hands were excentric, and their motion not uniform, — 
provided we knew, Ist, the exact intervals round the circle at 
which the hour and minute marks were placed; which would 
be the case if we had them all registered in a table, from the 
results of previous careful measurement : —2dly, if we knew 
the exact amount and direction of excentricity of the centre 
of motion of the hands;—and, 3dly, if we were fully ac- 
quainted with all the mechanism which put the hands in 
motion, so as to be able to say at every instant what were 
their velocity of movement, and so as to be able to calculate; 
without fear of error, HOW MUCH ¢éime should correspond to 
SO MUCH angular movement. 
- (270.) The visible surface of the starry heavens is the 
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dial-plate of our clock, the stars are the fixed marks distributed 
around its circuit, the moon is the moveable hand, which, 
with a motion that, superficially considered, seems uniform, 
but which, when carefully examined, is found to be far other- 
wise, and which, regulated by mechanical laws of astonishing 
complexity and intricacy in result, though beautifully simple 
in principle and design, performs a monthly circuit among 
them, passing visibly over and hiding, or, as it is called, oc- 
culting some, and gliding beside and between others; and 
whose position among them can, at any moment when it is 
visible, be exactly measured by the help of a sextant, just as 
we might measure the place of our clock-hand among the 
marks on its dial-plate with a pair of compasses, and thence, 
from the known and calculated laws of its motion, deduce the 
time. That the moon does so move among the stars, while the 
latter hold constantly, with respect to each other, the same 
relative position, the notice of a few nights, or even hours, 
will satisfy the commencing student, and this is all that at 
present we require. 

(271.) There is only one circumstance wanting to make 
our analogy complete. Suppose the hands of our clock, in- 
stead of moving quite close to the dial-plate, were considerably 
elevated above, or distant in front of it.. Unless, then, in 
viewing it, we kept our eye just in the line of their centre, 
we should not see them exactly thrown or projected upon their 
proper places on the dial. And if we were either unaware 
of this cause of optical change of place, this parallax —or 
negligent in not taking it into account—we might make 
great mistakes in reading the time, by referring the hand to 
the wrong mark, or incorrectly appreciating its distance from 
the right. On the other hand, if we took care to note, in 
every case when we had occasion to observe the time, the 
exact position of the eye, there would be no difficulty in 
ascertaining and allowing for the precise influence of this 
cause of apparent displacement. Now, this is just what 
obtains with the apparent motion of the moon among the 
stars. The former (as will appear) is comparatively near to 
the earth — the latter immensely distant; and in consequence 
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of our not occupying the centre of the earth, but being carried 
about on its surface, and constantly changing place, there 
arises a parallax, which displaces the moon apparently among 
the stars, and must be allowed for before we can tell the true 
place she would occupy if seen from the centre. 

(272.) Such a clock as we have described might, no doubt, 
be considered a very bad one; but if it were our only one, 
and if incalculable interests were at stake on a perfect know- 
ledge of time, we should justly regard it as most precious, 
and think no pains ill bestowed in studying the laws of its 
movements, or in facilitating the means of reading it correctly. 
Such, in the parallel we are drawing, is the lunar theory, 
whose object is to reduce to regularity, the indications of this 
strangely irregular-going clock, to enable us to predict, long 
beforehand, and with absolute certainty, whereabouts among 
the stars, at every hour, minute, and second, in every day of 
every year, in Greenwich local time, the moon would be seen 
from the earth’s centre, and will be seen from every accessible 
point of its surface; and such is the lunar method of longi- 
tudes. The moon’s apparent angular distance from all those 
principal and conspicuous stars which lie in its course, as seen 
from the earth’s centre, are computed and tabulated with the 
utmost care and precision in almanacks published under 
national control. No sooner does an observer, in any part 
of the globe, at sea or on land, measure its actual distance 
from any one of those standard stars (whose places in the 
heavens have been ascertained for the purpose with the most 
anxious solicitude), than he has, in fact, performed that com- 
parison of his local time with the local times of every ob- 
servatory in the world, which enables him to ascertain his 
difference of longitude from one or all of them. 

(273.) The latitudes and longitudes of any number of points 
on the earth’s surface may be ascertained by the methods above 
described; and by thus laying down a sufficient number of 
principal points, and filling in the intermediate spaces by local 
surveys, might maps of countries be constructed. In prac- 
tice, however, it is found simpler and easier to divide each 


particular nation into a series of great triangles, the angles of 
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which are stations conspicuously visible from each other. Of 
these triangles, the angles only are measured by means of the 
theodolite, with the exception of one side only of one triangle, 
which is called a base, and which is measured with every 
refinement which ingenuity can devise or expense command. 
This dase is of moderate extent, rarely surpassing six or seven 
miles, and purposely selected in a perfectly horizontal plane, 
otherwise conveniently adapted to the purposes of measure- 
ment. Its length between its two extreme points (which are 
dots on plates of gold or platina let into massive blocks of 
stone, and which are, or at least ought to be, in all cases 
preserved with almost religious care, as monumental records 
of the highest importance), is then measured, with every pre- 
caution. to ensure precision*, and its position with respect to 
the meridian, as well as the Speci tpioees positions of its 
extremities, carefully ascertained. 

(274.) The annexed figure represents such a chain of 


triangles. A B is the base, O, C, stations visible from both 
its extremities (one of which, O, we will suppose to be a 
national observatory, with which it is a principal object that 
the base should be as closely and immediately connected as 
possible); and D, E, F, G, H, K, other stations, remarkable 
points in the country, by whose connection its whole surface 
may be covered, as it were, with a network of triangles. 
Now, it is evident that the angles of the triangle A, B, C 
being observed, and one of its sides, A B, measured, the 
other two sides, A C, B C, may be calculated by the rules of 
trigonometry; and thus each of the sides A C and B C 


* The greatest possible error in the Irish base of between seven and eight 
miles, near Londonderry, is supposed not to exceed two inches, 
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becomes in its turn a base capable of being employed as 
known sides of other triangles.. For instance, the angles of 
the triangles A C G and BC F being known by observation, 
and their sides A C and B C, we can thence calculate the 
lengths AG, CG, and BF, CF. Again, C Gand C F 
being known, and the included angle G C F, G F may be 
calculated, and so on. Thus may all the stations be accu- 
rately determined and laid down, and as this process may be 
carried on to any extent, a map of the whole country may 
be thus constructed, and filled in to any degree of detail we 
please. 

(275.) Now, on this process there are two important 
remarks to be made. ‘The first is, that it is necessary to be 
careful in the selection of stations, so as to form triangles 
free from any very great inequality in their angles. For in- 
stance, the triangle K B F would be a very improper one to 
determine the situation of F from observations at B and K, 
because the angle F being very acute, a small error in the 
angle K would produce a great one in the place of F upon 
the line BF. Such ill-conditioned triangles, therefore, must 
be avoided. But if this be attended to, the accuracy of the 
determination of the calculated sides will not be much short 
of that which would be obtained by actual measurement 
(were it practicable); and, therefore, as we recede from the 
base on all sides as a centre, it will speedily become practi- 
cable to use as bases, the sides of much larger triangles, such 
as G F, G H, H K, &c.; by which means the next step of 
the operation will come to be carried on on a much larger 
scale, and embrace far greater intervals, than it would have 
been safe to do (for the above reason) in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the base. ‘Thus it becomes easy to divide the 
whole face of a country into great triangles of from 30 to 100 
miles in their sides (according to the nature of the ground), 
which, being once well determined, may be afterwards, by a 
second series of subordinate operations, broken up into smaller 
ones, and these again into others of a still minuter order, till 
the final filling in is brought within the limits of personal 
survey and draftsmanship, and till a map is constructed, with 


any required degree of detail. 
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(276.) The next remark we have to make is, that all the 
triangles in question are not, rigorously speaking, plane, but 
spherical — existing on the surface of a sphere, or rather, to 
speak correctly, of an ellipsoid. In very small triangles, of 
six or seven miles in the side, this may be neglected, as the 
difference is imperceptible ; but in the larger ones it must be 
taken into consideration. It is evident that, as every object 
used for pointing the telescope of a theodolite has some cer- 
tain elevation, not only above the soil, but above the level of 
the sea, and as, moreover, these elevations differ in every in- 
stance, a reduction to the horizon of all the measured angles 
would appear to be required. But, in fact, by the construc- 
tion of the theodolite (art. 192.), which is nothing more than 
an altitude and azimuth instrument, 
this reduction is made in the very 
act of reading off the horizontal 
angles. Let Ei be the centre of the 
earth; A, B, C, the places on its 
spherical surface, to which three sta- 
tions, A, P, Q, in a country are re- 
ferred by radii E A, EBP, ECQ. 
If a theodolite be stationed at A, the 
axis of its horizontal circle will 
point to E when truly adjusted, 
and its plane will be a tangent to the 
sphere at A, intersecting the radii E B P, EC Q, at M and 
N, above the spherical surface. The telescope of the theodo- 
lite, it is true, is pomted in succession to P, and Q; but the 
readings off of its azimuth circle give — not the angle PA Q 
between the directions of the telescope, or between the ob- 
jects P, Q, as seen from A; but the azimuthal angle M AN, 
which is the measure of the angle A of the spherical triangle 
BAC. Hence arises this remarkable circumstance, — that 
the sum of the three observed angles of any of the great tri- 
angles in geodesical operations is always found to be rather 
more than 180°. Were the earth’s surface a plane, it ought 
to be exactly 180°; and this excess, which is called the sphe- 
rical excess, is so far from being a proof of incorrectness in 
the work, that it is essential to its accuracy, and offers at the 
same time another palpable proof of the earth’s sphericity. 
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(277.) The true way, then, of conceiving the subject of a 
trigonometrical survey, when the spherical form of the earth 
is taken into consideration, is to regard the network of tri- 
angles with which the country is covered, as the bases of an 
assemblage of pyramids converging to the centre of the earth. 
The theodolite gives us the true measures of the angles in- 
cluded by the planes of these pyramids ; and the surface of an 
imaginary sphere on the level of the sea intersects them in an 
assemblage of spherical triangles, above whose angles, in the 
radii prolonged, the real stations of observation are raised, by 
the superficial inequalities of mountain and valley. The 
operose calculations of spherical trigonometry which this con- 
sideration would seem to render necessary for the reductions 
of a survey, are dispensed with in practice by a very simple 
and easy rule, called the rule for the spherical excess, which 
is to be found in most works on trigonometry. If we would 
take into account the ellipticity of the earth, it may also be 
done by appropriate processes of calculation, which, however, 
are too abstruse to dwell upon in a work like the present. 

(278.) Whatever process of calculation we adopt, the re- 
sult will be a reduction to the level of the sea, of all the 
triangles, and the consequent determination of the geogra- 
phical latitude and longitude of every station observed. Thus 
we are at length enabled to construct maps of countries; to 
lay down the outlines of continents and islands; the courses 
of rivers; the places of cities, towns and villages; the direc- 
tion of mountain ridges, and the places of their principal 
summits; and all those details which, as they belong to phy- 
sical and statistical, rather than to astronomical geography, 
we need not here dilate on. A few words, however, will be 
necessary respecting maps, which are used as well in astro- 
nomy as in geography. 

(279.) A map is nothing more than a representation, upon a 
plane, of some portion of the surface of a sphere, on which are 
traced the particulars intended to be expressed, whether they 
be continuous outlines or points. Now, as aspherical surface * 


* We here neglect the ellipticity of the earth, which, for such a purpose as 
map-making, is too trifling to have any material influence. 
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can by no contrivance be extended or projected into a 
plane, without undue enlargement or contraction of some 
parts in proportion to others; and as the system adopted in 
so extending or projecting it will decide what parts shall be 
enlarged or : gelatively contracted, and in what proportions ; 
it follows, that when large portions of the sphere are to be 
mapped down, a great difference in their representations may 
subsist, according to the system of projection adopted. —_- 

(280.) The projections chiefly used in maps, are the ortho- 
graphic, stereographic, and’ Mercator’s. In the orthographic 
projection, every point of the hemi- 
sphere is referred to its diametral 
plane or base, by a perpendicular let 
fall on it, so that the representation 
of the hemisphere thus mapped on 
its base, is such as would actually 
appear to an eye placed at an infinite 
distance from it. It is obvious, from the annexed figure, 
that in this projection only the central portions are repre- 
sented of their true forms, while all the exterior is more 
and more distorted and crowded together as we approach the 
edges of the map. Owing to this cause, the orthographic 
EREpeceene though very good for small portions of the gioka, 
is of little service for large ones. 

(281.) The stereographic 
projection is in great mea. 
sure free from this defect. 
To understand this projec- 
tion, we must conceive an 
eye to be placed at E, one 
extremity of a diameter, 
ECB, of the sphere, and 
to view the concave surface 
of the sphere, every point 
of which, as P, is referred to 
the diametral plane A D F, 
perpendicular to E B ‘by the visual line P ME. The 
stereographic projection of a sphere, then, is a true perspec- 
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tive representation of its concavity on a diametral plane ; and, 
as such, it possesses some singularly elegant geometrical pro- 
perties, of which we shall state one or two of the principal. 

(282.) And first, then, all circles on the sphere are re- 
presented by circles in the projection. Thus the circle X is 
projected into x Only great circles passing through the 
vertex B are projected into straight lines traversing the 
centre C: thus, B P A is projected into C A. 

2dly. Every very small triangle, G HK, on the sphere, 
is represented by a similar triangle, gh &, in the projection. 
This is a very valuable property, as it insures a general 
similarity of appearance in the map to the reality in all its 
parts, and enables us to project at least a hemisphere in 
a single map, without any violent distortion of the configura- 
tions on the surface from their real forms. As in the ortho- 
graphic projection, the borders of the hemisphere are unduly 
crowded together; m the stereographic, their projected di- 
mensions are, on the contrary, somewhat enlarged in receding 
from the centre. 

(283.) Both these projections may be considered zatural 
ones, inasmuch as they are really perspective representations 
of the surface on a plane. Mercator’s is entirely an artificial 
one, representing the sphere as it cannot be seen from any 
one point, but as it might be seen by an eye carried succes- 
sively over every part of it. In it, the degrees of longitude, 


and those of latitude, bear always to each other their due 
proportion: the equator is conceived to be extended out into 

a straight line, and the meridians are “straight lines at right 
angles to it, as in the figure. Altogether, the general cha- 
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racter of maps on this projection is not very dissimilar to 
what would be produced by referring every point in the globe 
to a circumscribing cylinder, by lines drawn from the centre, 
and then unrolling the cylinder into a plane. Like the 
stereographic projection, it gives a true representation, as to 
form, of every particular small part, but varies greatly in 
point of scale in its different regions; the polar portions in 
particular being extravagantly enlarged; and the whole map, 
even of a single hemisphere, not being comprizable within 
any finite limits. 

(284.) We shall not, of course, enter here into any 
geographical details; but one result of maritime discovery on 
the great scale is, so to speak, massive enough to call for 
mention as an astronomical feature. When the continents 
and seas are laid down on a globe (and since the discovery of 
Australia and the recent addition to our antarctic knowledge 
of Victoria Land by Sir J. C. Ross, we are sure that no 
very extensive tracts of land remain unknown), we find that 
it is possible so to divide the globe into two hemispheres, that 
one shall contain nearly all the land; the other being almost 
entirely sea. It is a fact, not a little interesting to English- 
men, and, combined with our insular station in that great 
highway of nations, the Atlantic, not a little explanatory of 
our commercial eminence, that London* occupies nearly the 
centre of the terrestrial hemisphere. Astronomically speaking, 
the fact of this divisibility of the globe into an oceanic and a 
terrestrial hemisphere is important, as demonstrative of a 
want of absolute equality in the density of the solid material © 
of the two hemispheres. Considering the whole mass of land 
and water as in a state of equilibrium, it is evident that the 7 
half which protrudes must of necessity be buoyant; not, of 
course, that we mean to assert it to be lighter than water, 
but, as compared with the whole globe, in a less degree heavier 
than that fluid. We leave to geologists to draw from these 
premises their own conclusions (and we think them obvious 


* More exactly, Falmoyth. The central point of the hemisphere which 
contains the maximum of land falls very nearly indeed upon this port. The 
land in the opposite hemisphere, with exception of the tapering extremity of 
South America and the slender peninsula of Malacca, is wholly insular, and 
were it not for New Holland would be quite insignificant in amount. 
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enough) as to the internal constitution of the globe, and the 
immediate nature of the forces which sustain its continents at 
their actual elevation; but in any future investigations which 
may have for their object to explain the local deviations of 
the intensity of gravity, from what the hypothesis of an exact 
elliptic figure would require, this, as a general fact, ought not 
to be lost sight of 

(285.) Our knowledge of the surface of our globe is in- 
complete, unless it include the heights above the sea level of 
every part of the land, and the depression of the bed of the 
ocean below the surface over all its extent. The latter object 
is attainable (with whatever difficulty and howsoever slowly) 
by direct sounding; the former by two distinct methods: the 
one consisting in trigonometrical measurement of the differ- 
ences of level of all the stations of a survey; the other, by 
the use of the barometer, the principle of which is, in fact, 
identical with that of the sounding line. In both cases we 
measure the distance of the point whose level we would know 
from the surface of an equilibrated ocean: only in the one 
case it is an ocean of water; in the other, of air. In the 
one case our sounding line is real and tangible; in the other, 
an imaginary one, measured by the length of the column of 
quicksilver the superincumbent air is capable of counter- 
balancing. 

(286.) Suppose that instead of air, the earth and ocean 
were covered with oil, and that human life could subsist 
under such circumstances. Let ABCDE be a continent, of 
which the vitae ABC projects above the water, but is 
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covered by the oil, which also floats at an uniform depth on 
the whole ocean. Then if we would know the depth of any 
point D below the sea level, we let down a plummet from F. 
But, if we would know the height of B above the same level, 
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we have only to send up a float from B to the surface of the 
oil; and having done the same at C, a point at the sea level, the 
difference of the two float lines gives the height in question. 

(287.) Now, though the atmosphere differs from oil in not 
having a positive surface equally definite, and in not being 
capable of carrying up any float adequate to such an use, yet 
it possesses all the properties of a fluid really essential to the 
purpose in view, and this in particular, — that, over the whole 
surface of the globe, its strata of equal density supposed in a 
state of equilibrium, are parallel to the surface of equilibrium, 
or to what would be the surface of the sea, if prolonged under 
the continents, and therefore each or any of them has all the 
characters of a definite surface to measure from, provided it 
can be ascertained and identified. Now, the height at which, 
at any station B, the mercury in a barometer is supported, 
informs us at once how much of the atmosphere is incumbent 
on B, or, in other words, in what stratum of the general 
atmosphere (indicated by its density) B is situated: whence 
we are enabled finally to conclude, by mechanical reasoning *, 
at what height above the sea-level that degree of density is to 
be found over the whole surface of the globe. - Such is the 
principle of the application of the barometer to the measure- 
ment of heights. For-details, the reader is referred to other 
works. f 

(288.) We will content ourselves here with a general cau- 
tion against an implicit dependence on barometric measure- 
ments, except as a differential process, at stations not too 
remote from each other. They rely in their application on 
the assumption of a state of equilibrium in the atmospheric 
strata over the whole globe —which is very far from being 
their actual state (art. 37.). Winds, especially steady and 
general currents sweeping over extensive continents, undoubt- 
edly tend to produce some degree of conformity in the cur- 
vature of these strata to the general form of the land-surface, 


* Newton’s Princip. ii. Prop. 22. eRe 
+ Biot, Astronomie Physique, vol. ili, For tables, see the work of Biot cited. 


Also those of Oltmann, annually published by the French board of longitudes 
in their Annuaire; and Mr. Baily’s Collection of Astronomical Tables and 
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and therefore to give an undue eleyation to the mercurial 
column at some points. On the other hand, the existence of 
localities on the earth’s surface where a permanent depres- 
sion of the barometer prevails to the astonishing extent of 
nearly an inch, has been clearly proved by the observations of 
Ermann in Siberia and of Ross in the Antarctic Seas, and is 
probably a result of the same cause, and may be conceived as 
complementary to an undue habitual elevation in other 
regions. | 

(289.) Possessed of a knowledge of the heights of stations 
above the sea, we may connect all stations at the same 
altitude by level lines, the lowest of which will be the outline 
of the sea-coast; and the rest will mark out the successive 
coast-lines which would take place were the sea to rise by 
regular and equal accessions of level over the whole world, 
till the highest mountains were submerged. The bottoms of 
valleys and the ridge-lines of hills are determined by their 
property of intersecting all these level lines at right angles, 
and being, subject to that condition, the shortest and longest, 
that is to say, the steepest, and the most gently sloping 
courses respectively which can be pursued from the summit 
to the sea. The former constitute “the water courses” of a 
country; the latter its lines of “ water-shed” by which it is 
divided into distinct basins of dramage. ‘Thus originate 
natural districts of the most ineflaceable character, on which 
the distribution, limits, and peculiarities of human com- 
munities are in great measure dependent. The mean height 
of the continent of Europe, or that height which its surface 
would have were all inequalities levelled and the mountains 
spread equally over the plains, is according to Humboldt 671 
English feet; that of Asia, 1137; of North» America, 748; 
and of South America, 1151. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF URANOGRAPHY. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CELESTIAL MAPS AND GLOBES BY OBSERVATIONS 
OF RIGHT ASCENSION AND DECLINATION. — CELESTIAL OBJECTS 
DISTINGUISHED INTO FIXED AND ERRATIC. — OF THE CONSTEL- 
LATIONS. — NATURAL REGIONS IN THE HEAVENS. — THE MILKY 
WAY.—THE ZODIAC.—OF THE ECLIPTIC. —CELESTIAL LATITUDES 
AND LONGITUDES.— PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES.—NUTATION. 
— ABERRATION. —REFRACTION.—PARALLAX.—SUMMARY VIEW OF 
THE URANOGRAPHICAL CORRECTIONS. 


(290.) THE determination of the relative situations of objects 
in the heavens, and the construction of maps and globes 
which shall truly represent their mutual configurations as 
well as of catalogues which shall preserve a more precise 
numerical record of the position of each, is a task. at once 
simpler and less laborious than that by which the surface of 
the earth is mapped and. measured. very star in the great 
constellation which appears to revolve above us, constitutes, 
so to speak, a celestial station; and among these stations we 
may, as upon the earth, triangulate, by measuring with 
proper instruments their angular distances from each other, 
which, cleared of the effect of refraction, are then in a state 
for laying down on charts, as we would the towns and villages 
of a country: and this without moving from our place, at 
least for all the stars which rise above our horizon. 

(291.) Great exactness might, no doubt, be attained by 
this means, and excellent celestial charts constructed; but 
there is a far simpler and easier, and at the same time, infi- 
nitely more accurate course laid open to us if we take advan- 
tage of the earth’s rotation on its axis, and by observing each 
celestial object as it passes our meridian, refer it separately 
and independently to the celestial equator, and thus ascertain 
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its place on the surface of an imaginary sphere, which may 
be conceived to revolve with it, and on which it may be con- 
sidered as projected. 

(292.) The right ascension and declination of a point in 
the heavens correspond to the longitude and latitude of a 
station on the earth; and the place of a star on a celestial 
sphere is determined, when the former elements are known, 
just as that of a town on a map, by knowing the latter. The 
great advantages which the method of meridian observation 
possesses over that of triangulation from star to star, are, 
then, Ist, That in it every star is observed in that point of 
its diurnal course, when it is best seen and least displaced 
by refraction. 2dly, That the instruments required (the 
transit and meridian circle) are the simplest and least liable 
to error or derangement of any used by astronomers. 3dly, 
That all the observations can be made systematically, in 
regular succession, and with equal advantages; there being 
here no question about advantageous or disadvantageous 
triangles, &c. And, lastly, That, by adopting this course, 
the very quantities which we should otherwise have to calcu- 
late by long and tedious operations of spherical trigonometry, 
and which are essential to the formation of a catalogue, are 
made the objects of immediate measurement. It is almost 
needless to state, then, that this is the course adopted by 
astronomers. 

(293.) To determine the right ascension of a celestial ob- 
ject, all that is necessary is to observe the moment of its 
meridian passage with a transit instrument, by a clock regu- 
lated to exact sidereal time, or reduced to such by applying 
its known error and rate. The rate may be obtained by 
repeated observations of the same star at its successive meri- 
dian passages. The error, however, requires a knowledge of 
the equinoz, or initial point from which all right ascensions in 
the heavens reckon, as longitudes do on the earth from a first 
meridian. | 

(294.) The nature of this point will be explained pre- 
sently ; but for the purposes of uranography, in so far as 
they concern only the actual configurations of the stars inter 
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se, a knowledge of the equinox is not necessary. The choice 
of the equinox, as a zero point of right ascensions, is purely 
artificial, and a matter of convenience: but as on the earth, 
any station (as a national observatory) may be chosen for an 
origin of longitudes; so in uranography, any conspicuous 
star might be selected as an initial point from which hour 
angles might be reckoned, and from which, by merely ob- 
serving differences or intervals of time, the situation of all 
others might be deduced. In practice, these intervals are 
affected by certain minute causes of inequality, which must 
be allowed for, and which will be explained in their proper 
places. | 

(295.) The declinations of celestial objects are obtained, 
Ist,.By observation of their meridian altitudes, with the 
mural or meridian circle, or other proper instruments. This 
requires a knowledge of the geographical latitude of the 
station of observation, which itself is only to be obtained 
by celestial observation. 2dly, And more directly, by ob- 
servation of their polar distances on the mural circle, as 
explained in art. 170., which is independent of any previous 
determination of the latitude of the station; neither, how- 
ever, in this case, does observation give directly and imme- 
diately the exact declinations. ‘The observations require to 
be corrected, first for refraction, and moreover for those 
minute causes of inequality which have been just alluded to 
in the case of right ascensions. 

(296.) In this manner, then, may the places, one among 
the other, of all celestial objects be ascertained, and maps 
and globes constructed. Now here arises a very important 
question. How far are these places permanent? Do these 
stars and the greater luminaries of heaven preserve for ever 
one invariable connection and relation of place inter se, as if 
they formed part of a solid though invisible firmament ; and, 
like the great natural land-marks on the earth, preserve 
immutably the same distances and bearings each from the 
other? If so, the most rational idea we could form of the 
universe would be that of an earth at absolute rest in the 
centre, and a hollow crystalline sphere circulating round it, 
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and carrying sun, moon, and stars along in its diurnal motion. 
If not, we must dismiss all such notions, and inquire in- 
dividually mto the distinct history of each object, with a view 
to discovering the laws of its peculiar motions, and whether 
any and what other connection subsists between them. 

(297.) So far is this, however, from being the case, that 
observations, even of the most cursory nature, are sufficient 
to show that some, at least, of the celestial bodies, and those 
the most conspicuous, are in a state of continual change of 
place among the rest. In the case of the moon, indeed, the 
change is so rapid and remarkable, that its alteration of 
situation with respect to such bright stars as may happen 
to be near it may be noticed any fine night in a few hours; 
and if noticed on two successive nights, cannot fail to strike 
the most careless observer. With the sun, too, the change 
of place among the stars is constant and rapid; though, from 
the invisibility of stars to the naked eye in the day-time, it 
is not so readily recognized, and requires either the use of 
telescopes and angular instruments to measure it, or a longer 
continuance of observation to be struck with it. Neverthe- 
less, it is only necessary to call to mind its greater meridian 
altitude in summer than in winter, and the fact that the 
stars which come into view at night (and which are therefore 
situated in an hemisphere opposite to that occupied by the 
sun, and having that luminary for its centre) vary with the 
season of the year, to perceive that a great change must have 
taken place in that interval in its relative situation with 
respect to all the stars. Besides the sun and moon, too, 
there are several other bodies, called planets, which, for the 
most part, appear to the naked eye only as the largest and 
most brilliant stars, and which offer the same phenomenon of 
a constant change of place among the stars; now approaching, 
and now receding from, such of them as we may refer them to 
as marks; and, some in longer, some in shorter periods, 
making, like the sun and moon, the complete tour of the 
heavens. | 

(298.) These, however, are exceptions to the general rule. 


The innumerable multitude of the stars which are distributed 
n@2 
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over the vault of the heavens form a constellation, which 
preserves, not only to the eye of the casual observer, but to 
the nice examination of the astronomer, a uniformity of 
aspect which, when contrasted with the perpetual change in 
the configurations of the sun, moon, and planets, may well 
be termed invariable. It is true, indeed, that, by the 
refinement of exact measurements prosecuted from age to 
age, some small changes of apparent place, attributable to 
no illusion and to no ¢errestrial cause, have been detected in 
many of them. Such are called, in astronomy, the proper 
motions of the stars. But these are so excessively slow, that 
their accumulated amount (even in those stars for which 
they are greatest) has been insufficient, in the whole duration 
of astronomical history, to produce any obvious or material 
alteration in the appearance of the starry heavens. 

(299.) This circumstance, then, establishes a broad dix 
tinction of the heavenly bodies into two great classes; — the 
fixed, among which (unless in a course of observations 
continued for many years) no change of mutual situation can 
be detected; and the erratic, or wandering —(which is 
implied in the word planet *)— including the sun, moon, and 
planets, as well as the singular class of bodies termed comets, 
in whose apparent places among the stars, and among each 
other, the observation of a few days, or even hours, is 
sufficient to exhibit an indisputable alteration. 

(300.) Uranography, then, as it concerns the fixed ce- 
lestial bodies (or, as they are usually called, the jixed stars), 
is reduced to a simple marking down of their relative places 
on a globe or on maps; to the insertion on that globe, in its 
due place in the great constellation of the stars, of the pole 
of the heavens, or the vanishing point of parallels to the 
earth’s axis; and of the equator and place of the equinox: 
points and circles these, which, though artificial, and having 
reference entirely to our earth, and therefore subject to all 
changes (if any) to which the earth’s axis may be liable, are 
yet so convenient in practice, that they have obtained an 


* TlAavnrns, a wanderer. 
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admission (with some other circles and lines), sanctioned by 
usage, in all globes and planispheres. ‘The reader, however, 
will take care to keep them separate in his mind, and to 
familiarize himself with the idea rather of two or more 
celestial globes, superposed and fitting on each other, on one 
of which — a real one —are inscribed the stars; on the others 
those imaginary points, lines, and circles, which astronomers 
have devised for their own uses, and to aid their calculations; 
and to accustom himself to conceive in the latter or artificial 
spheres a capability of being shifted in any manner upon the 
surface of the other; so that, should experience demonstrate 
(as it does) that these artificial points and lines are brought, 
by a slow motion of the earth’s axis, or by other secular 
variations (as they are called), to coincide, at very distant 
intervals of time, with different stars, he may not be un- 
prepared for the change, and may have no confusion to 
correct in his notions. 

_ (801.) Of course we do not here speak of those uncouth 
figures and outlines of men and monsters, which are usually 
scribbled over celestial globes and maps, and serve, in a rude 
and barbarous way, to enable us to talk of groups of stars, or 
districts in the heavens, by names which, though absurd or 
puerile in their origin, have obtained a currency from which 
it would be difficult to dislodge them. In so far as they 
have really (as some have) any slight resemblance to the 
figures called up in imagination by a view of the more 
splendid “ constellations,” they have a certain convenience ; 
but as they are otherwise entirely arbitrary, and correspond 
to no natural subdivisions or groupings of the stars, astro- 
nomers treat them lightly, or altogether disregard them*, 
except for briefly naming remarkable stars, as a Leonis, 


8 Scorpii, &c. &c., by letters of the Greek alphabet attached 


* This disregard is neither supercilious nor causeless. The constellations 
seem to have been almost purposely named and delineated to cause as much 
confusion and inconvenience as possible. Innumerable snakes twine through 
long and contorted areas of the heavens, where no memory can follow them ; 
bears, lions, and fishes, large and small, northern and southern, confuse all 
nomenclature, &e. A better system of constellations might have been a ma- 
terial help as an artificial memory. 
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to them. The reader will find them on any celestial charts 
or globes, and may compare them with the heavens, and 
there learn for himself their position. 

(302.) There are not wanting, however, natural districts 
in the heavens, which offer great peculiarities of character, 
and strike every observer: such is the milky way, that great 
luminous band, which stretches, every evening, all across the 
sky, from horizon to horizon, and which, when traced with 
diligence, and mapped down, is found to form a zone com- 
pletely encircling the whole sphere, almost in a great circle, 
which is neither an hour circle, nor coincident with any other 
of our astronomical grammata. It is divided in one part of 
its course, sending off a kind of branch, which unites again 
with the main body, after remaining distinct for about 150 
degrees, within which it suffers an interruption in its con- 
tinuity. This remarkable belt has maintained, from the 
earliest ages, the same relative situation among the stars; 
and, when examined through powerful telescopes, is found 
(wonderful to relate!) to consist entirely of stars scattered by 
millions, like glittering dust, on the black ground of the 
general heavens. It will be described more particularly in 
the subsequent portion of this work. 

(303.) Another remarkable region in the heavens is the 
zodiac, not from any thing peculiar in its own constitution, 
but from its being the area within which the apparent 
motions of the sun, moon, and all the greater planets are con- 
fined. To trace the path of any one of these, it is only 
necessary to ascertain, by continued observation, its places 
at successive epochs, and entering these upon our map or 
sphere in sufficient number to form a series, not too far 
disjoined, to connect them by lines from point to point, as we 
mark out the course of a vessel at sea by mapping down its 
place from day to day. Now when this is done, it is found, 
first, that, the apparent path, or track, of the sun on the sur- 
face of the heavens, is no other than an exact great circle of 
the sphere which is called the ecliptic, and which is inclined 
to the equinoctial at an angle of about 23° 28’, intersecting 
it at two opposite points, called the equinoctial points, or 
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equinoxes, and which are distinguished from each other by 
the epithets vernal and autumnal; the vernal being that at 
which the sun crosses the equinoctial from south to north ; 
the autumnal, when it quits the northern and enters the 
southern hemisphere. Secondly, that the moon and all the 
planets pursue paths which, in like manner, encircle the whole 
heavens, but are not, like that of the sun, great circles exactly 
returning into themselves and bisecting the sphere, but rather 
spiral curves of much complexity, and described with very 
unequal velocities in their different parts. They have all, 
however, this in common, that the general direction of their 
motions is the same with that of the sun, viz. from west fo east, 
that is to say, the contrary to that in which both they and 
the stars appear to be carried’ by the diurnal motion of the 
heavens; and, moreover, that they never deviate far from the 
ecliptic on either side, crossing and recrossing it at regular 
and equal intervals of time, and confining themselves within 
a zone, or belt (the zodiac already spoken of), extending (with 
one or two exceptions among the smaller planets) not further 
than 9° on either side of the ecliptic. 

(304.) It would manifestly be useless to map down on 
globes or charts the apparent paths of any of those bodies 
which never retrace the same course, and which, therefore, 
demonstrably, must occupy at some one moment or other of 
their history, every point in the area of that zone of the hea- 
vens within which they are circumscribed. The apparent 
complication of their movements arises (that of the moon ex- 
cepted) from our viewing them from a station which is itself 
in motion, and would disappear, could we shift our point of 
view and observe them from the sun. On the other hand the 
apparent motion of the sun is presented to us under its least 
involved form, and is studied, from the station we occupy, to 
the greatest advantage. So that, independent of the impor- 
tance of that luminary to us in other respects, it is by the 
investigation of the laws of its motions in the first instance 
that we must rise to a knowledge of those of all the other 
bodies of our system. 

(305.) The epechipine, which is its apparent path among the 
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stars, is traversed by it in the period called the sidereal year, 
which consists of 3654 65 9™ 9-6’, reckoned in mean solar 
time or 3664 62 9™ 9-68 reckoned in sidereal time. ‘The reason 
of this difference (and it is this which constitutes the origin 
of the difference between solar and sidereal time) is, that as 
the sun’s apparent annual motion among the stars is performed 
in a contrary direction to the apparent diurnal motion of both 
sun and stars, it comes to the same thing as if the diurnal 
motion of the sun were so much slower than that of the stars, 
or as if the sun lagged behind them in its daily course. 
When this has gone on for a whole year, the sun will have 
fallen behind the stars by a whole circumference of the 
heavens—or, in other words—in a year the sun will have 
made fewer diurnal revolutions, by one, than the stars. So 
that the same interval of time which is measured by 3664 6%, 
&c. of sidereal time, will be called 365 days, 6 hours, &c., if 
reckoned in mean solar time. Thus, then, is the proportion 
between the mean solar and sidereal day established, which, 
reduced into a decimal fraction, 1s that of 1:00273791 to 1. 
The measurement of time by these different standards may 
be compared to that of space by the standard feet, or ells of 
two different nations; the proportion of which, once settled 
and borne in mind, can never become a source of error. 

(306.) The position of the ecliptic among the stars may, 
for our present purpose, be regarded as invariable. It is 
true that this is not strictly the case; and on comparing 
together its position at present with that which it held at the 
most distant epoch at which we possess observations, we find 
evidences of a small change, which theory accounts for, and 
whose nature will be hereafter explained; but that change is 
so excessively slow, that for a great many successive years, 
or even for whole centuries, this circle may be regarded, for 
most ordinary purposes, as holding the same position in the 
sidereal heavens. 

(307.) The poles of the ecliptic, like those of any other 
great circle of the sphere, are opposite points on its surface, 
equidistant from the ecliptic in every direction. They are 
of course not coincident with those of the equinoctial, but 
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removed from it by an angular interval equal to the inclina- 
tion of the ecliptic to the equinoctial (23° 28’), which is called 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. In the next figure, if P p repre- 
sent the north and south poles (by which when used without 
qualification we always mean the poles of the equinoctial), 
and K A Q V the equinoctial, VS A W the ecliptic, and K 4, 
its poles — the spherical angle Q VS is the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and is equal in angular measure to P K or § Q. 
If we suppose the sun’s apparent motion to be in the direction 
VSAW, V will be the vernal and A the autumnal equinoz. 
S and W, the two points at which the ecliptic is most distant 
from the equinoctial, are termed solstices, because, when 
arrived there, the sun ceases to recede from the equator, and 
(in that sense, so far as its motion in declination is concerned) 
to stand still in the heavens. §, the point where the sun 
has the greatest northern declination, is called the summer, 
and W, that where it is farthest south, the winter solstice. 
These epithets obviously have their origin in the dependence 
of the seasons on the sun’s declination, which will be explained 
in the next chapter. The circle EK PQ: p, which passes 
through the poles of the ecliptic and equinoctial, is called the 
solstitial colure ; and a meridian drawn through the equinoxes, 
PV pA, the equinoctial colure. 

(308.) Since the ecliptic holds a determinate situation in 
the starry heavens, it may be employed, like the equinoctial, 
to refer the positions of the stars to, by circles drawn through 
them from 7és poles, and therefore perpendicular to it. Such 
circles are termed, inastronomy, 
circles of latitude —the distance 
of a star from the ecliptic, reck- 
oned on the circle of latitude ,/ 
passing through it, is called the 
latitude of the stars— and the =z 
arc of the ecliptic intercepted | 
between the vernal equinox and 
this circle, its longitude. Inthe W 
figure, X is a star, P XR a 
eirele of declination drawn Tate 
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through it, by which it is referred to the equinoctial, and 
K XT a circle of latitude referrmg it to the ecliptic — 
then, as V R is the right ascension, and R X the declination, 
of X, so also is V T its longitude, and T X its latitude. The 
use of the terms longitude and latitude, in this sense, seems 
to have originated in considering the ecliptic as forming a 
kind of natural equator to the heavens, as the terrestrial 
equator does to the earth — the former holding an invariable 
position with respect to the stars, as the latter does with 
respect to stations on the earth’s surface. The force of this 
observation will presently become apparent. 

(309.) Knowing the right ascension and declination of an 
object, we may find its longitude and latitude, and vice versa 
This is a problem of great use in physical astronomy —the 
following is its solution: — In our last figure, HE K:P Q, the 
solstitial colure is of course 90° distant from V, the vernal 
equinox, which is one of its poles —so that V R (the right 
ascension) being given, and also V E, the arc E R, and its 
measure, the spherical angle EZ P R, or K P X, is known. 
In the spherical triangle K P X, then, we have given, Ist, 
The side P K, which, being the distance of the poles of the 
ecliptic and equinoctial, is equal to the obliquity of the 
ecliptic; 2d, The side P X, the polar distance, or the com- 
plement of the declination R X; and, 3d, the included angle 
K P X; and therefore, by spherical trigonometry, it is easy 
to find the other side K X, and the remaining angles. Now 
K X is the complement of the required latitude X T, and the 
angle P K X being known, and P K V being a right angle 
(because S V is 90°), the angle X K V becomes known. — 
Now this is no other than the measure of the longitude V T 
of the object. The inverse problem is resolved by the same 
triangle, and by a process exactly similar. 

(310.) It is often of use to know the situation of the 
ecliptic in the visible heavens at any instant; that is to say, 
the points where it cuts the horizon, and the altitude of its 
highest point, or, as it is sometimes called, the nonagesimal 
point of the ecliptic, as well as the longitude of this point on 
the ecliptic itself from the equinox. ‘These, and all questions 
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referable to the same data and quesita, are resolved by the 
spherical triangle Z P E, formed by the zenith Z (considered 
as the pole of the horizon), the pole of the equinoctial P, and 
the pole of the ecliptic E. The 
sidereal time being given, and 
also the right ascension of the 
pole of the ecliptic (which 1s 
always the same, viz. 18" 0™ 0°), 
the hour angle ZPE of that 
point is known. Then, in this 
triangle we have given P Z, the 
colatitude ; PE, the polar dis- 
tance of the pole of the ecliptic, 
23° 28’, and the angle ZP E 
from which we may find, lst, the side Z E, which is easily 
seen to be equal to the altitude of the nonagesimal point 
sought; and 2dly, the angle ZP i, which is shia azimuth of 
the pole of the ecliptic, aid which, therefore, being added 
to and subtracted from 90°, gives the azimuth of the eastern 
and western intersections of the ecliptic with the horizon. 
Lastly, the longitude of the nonagesimal point may be had, 
by calculating in the same triangle the angle P E Z, which 
is its complement. 

(311.) The angle of situation of a star is the angle included 
between circles of latitude and of declination passing through 
it. To determine it in any proposed case, we must resolve 
the triangle PS E, in which are given PS, PE, and the 
angle S P E, which is the difference between the star’s right 
ascension and 18 hours; from which it is easy to find the 
angle PS E required. This angle is of use in many in- 
quiries in physical astronomy. It is called in most books 
on astronomy, the angle of position, but this expression 
has become otherwise and more conveniently appropriated. 
(See Art. 204.) 

(312.) The same course of observations by which the path 
of the sun among the fixed stars is traced, and the ecliptic 
marked out among them, determines, of course, the place of 
the equinox V (Fig. art. 308.) upon the starry sphere, at 
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that time—a point of great importance in practical astro- 
nomy, as it is the origin or zero point of right ascension. 
Now, when this process is repeated at considerably distant 
intervals of time, a very remarkable phenomenon is observed ; 
viz. that the equinox does not preserve a constant place among 
the stars, but shifts its position, travelling continually and 
regularly, although with extreme slowness, backwards, along 
the ecliptic, in the direction V W from east to west, or the 
contrary to that in which the sun appears to move in that 
circle. As the ecliptic and equinoctial are not very much 
inclined, this motion of the equinox from east to west along 
the former, conspires (speaking generally) with the diurnal 
motion, and carries it, with reference to that motion, con- 
tinually in advance upon the stars: hence it has acquired the 
name of the precession of the equinoxes, because the place of 
the equinox among the stars, at every subsequent moment, 
precedes (with reference to the diurnal motion) that which it 
held the moment before. The amount of this motion by 
which the equinox travels backward, or retrogrades (as it is 
called), on the ecliptic, 1s 0° 0’ 50°10” per annum, an ex- 
tremely minute quantity, but which, by its continual accu- 
mulation from year to year, at last makes itself very palpable, 
and that ina way highly inconvenient to practical astronomers, 
by destroying, in the lapse of a moderate number of years, 
the arrangement of their catalogues of stars, and making it 
necessary to reconstruct them. Since the formation of the 
earliest catalogue on record, the place of the equinox has re- 
trograded already about 30°. The period in which it performs 
a complete tour of the ecliptic, is 25,868 years. * 

(313.) The immediate uranographical effect of the pre- 
cession’ of the equinoxes is to produce a uniform increase of 
longitude in all the heavenly bodies, whether fixed or erratic. 
For the vernal equinox being the initial point of longitudes, 
as well as of right ascension, a retreat of this point on the 
ecliptic tel/s upon the longitudes of all alike, whether at rest 
or in motion, and produces, so far as its amount extends, the 


* Incipiunt magni procedere menses, — Viner, Pollio, 
x 
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appearance of a motion in longitude common to all, as 7f the 
whole heavens had a slow rotation round the poles of the 
ecliptic in the long period above mentioned, similar to what 
they have in twenty-four hours round those of the equinoctial. 
This increase of longitude, the reader will of course observe 
and bear in mind, is, properly speaking, neither a real nor an 
apparent movement of the stars. It is a purely technical 
result, arising from the gradual shifting of the zero point 
from which longitudes are reckoned. Had a fixed star been 
chosen as the origin of longitudes, they would have been 
invariable. 

(314.) To form a just idea of this curious astronomical 
phenomenon, however, we must abandon, for a time, the 
consideration of the ecliptic, as tending to produce confusion 
in our ideas; for this reason, that the stability of the ecliptic 
itself among the stars is (as already hinted, art. 306.) only 
approximate, and that in consequence its intersection with the 
equinoctial is liable to a certain amount of change, arising 
from zs fluctuation, which mixes itself with what is due to 
the principal uranographical cause of the phenomenon. This 
zause will become at once apparent, if, instead of regarding 
the equinox, we fix our attention on the pole of the eqamoe; 
tial, or the vanishing point of the earth’s axis. 

(315.) The place of this point among the stars is easily 
determined at any epoch, by the most direct of all astrono- 
mical observations, —those with the meridian or mural circle. 
By this instrument we are enabled to ascertain at every 
‘moment the exact distance of the polar point from any three 
or more stars, and therefore to lay it down, by triangulating 
from these stars, with unerring precision, on achart or globe, 
without the least reference to the position of the ecliptic, or 
to any other circle not naturally connected with it. Now, 
when this is done with proper diligence and exactness, it 
results that, although for short intervals of time, such as a 
few days, the place of the pole may be regarded as not sen- 
sibly variable, yet in reality it is in a state of constant, 
although extremely slow motion; and, what is still more re- 
markable, this motion is not uniform, but compounded of 
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one principal, uniform, or nearly uniform, part, and other 

smaller and subordinate periodical fluctuations: the former 

giving rise to the phenomena of precession; the latter to 

another distinct phenomenon called nutation. These two 

phenomena, it is true, belong, theoretically speaking, to’one 

and the same general head, and are intimately connected 
together, forming part of a great and complicated chain of 
consequences flowing from the earth’s rotation on its axis: 

but it will be conducive to clearness at present to consider 

them separately. | 

(316.) It is found, then, that in virtue of the uniform part 
of the motion of the pole, it describes a circle in the heavens 
around the pole of the ecliptic as a centre, keeping constantly 
at the same distance of 23° 28’ from it in a direction from 
east to west, and with such a velocity, that the annual angle 
described by it, in this its imaginary orbit, 1s 50°10”; so that 
the whole circle would be described by it in the above-men- 
tioned period of 25,868 years. It is easy to perceive how 
such a motion of the pole will give rise to the retrograde 
motion of the equinoxes; for in the figure, art. 308, suppose 
the pole P in the progress of its motion in the small circle 
POZ round K to come to O, then, as the situation of the 
equinoctial EV Q is determined by that of the pole, this, it is 
evident, must cause a displacement of the equinoctial, which 
will take a new situation, HUQ, 90° distant in every part 
from the new position O of the pole. The point U, there- 
fore, in which the displaced equinoctial will intersect the 
ecliptic, ¢. e. the displaced equinox, will lie on that side of V, 
its original position, towards which the motion of the pole is 
directed, or to the westward. 

(317.) The precession of the equinoxes thus conceived, 
consists, then, in a real but very slow motion of the pole of 
the heavens among the stars, in a small circle round the pole 
of the ecliptic. Now this cannot happen without producing 
corresponding changes in the apparent diurnal motion of the 
sphere, and the aspect which the heavens must present at very 
remote periods of history. The pole is nothing more than 
the vanishing point of the earth’s axis. As this point, then, 
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has such a motion as we have described, it necessarily follows 
that the earth’s axis must have a conical motion, in virtue of 
which it points successively to every part of the small circle 
in question. We may form the best idea of such a motion 
by noticing a child’s peg-top, when it spins not upright, or 
that amusing toy the te-to-tum, which, when delicately ex- 
ecuted, and nicely balanced, becomes an elegant philosophical 
instrument, and exhibits, in the most beautiful manner, the 
whole phenomenon. The reader will take care not to con- 
found the variation of the position of the earth’s axis in space 
with a mere shifting of the imaginary line about which it 
revolves, in its interior. ‘The whole earth participates in the 
motion, and goes along with the axis as if it were really a 
bar of iron driven through it. That such is the case is proved 
‘by the two great facts: 1st, that the latitudes of places on 
the earth, or their geographical situation with respect to the 
poles, have undergone no perceptible change from the earliest 
ages. 2dly, that the sea maintains its level, which could not 
be the case if the motion of the axis were not accompanied 
with a motion of the whole mass of the earth.* 

(318.) The visible effect of precession on the aspect of the 
heayens consists in the apparent approach of some stars and 
constellations to the pole and recess of others. The bright 
star of the Lesser Bear, which we call the pole star, has not 
always been, nor will always continue to be, our cynosure: 
at the time of the construction of the earliest catalogues it 
was 12° from the pole —it is now only 1° 24’, and will 
approach yet nearer, to within half a degree, after which it 
will again recede, and slowly give place to others, which will 
succeed in its companionship to the pole. After a lapse of 
about 12,000 years, the star a Lyre, the brightest in the 
northern hemisphere, will occupy the remarkable situation of 
a pole star approaching within about 5° of the pole. 

(319.) At the date of the erection of the Great Pyramid 
of Gizeh, which precedes by 3970 years (say 4000) the pre- 


* Local changes of the sea level, arising from purely geological causes, are 
easily distinguished from that general and systematic alteration which a shifting 
of the axis of rotation would give rise to. 
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sent epoch, the longitudes of all the stars were less by 55° 
45’ than at present. Calculating from this datum* the place 
of the pole of the heavens among the stars, it will be found 
to fall near a Draconis; its distance from that star being 
3° 44’ 25”. This being the most conspicuous star in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood was therefore the pole star at that 
epoch. And the latitude of Gizeh being just 30° north, and 
consequently the altitude of the north pole there also 30°, it 
follows that the star in question must have had at its lower 
culmination, at Gizeh, an altitude of 26° 15’35”. Nowitisa 
remarkable fact, ascertained by the late researches of Col. 
Vyse, that of the nine pyramids still existing at Gizeh, six 
(including all the largest) have the narrow passages by which 
alone they can be entered, (all which open out on the northern 
faces of their respective pyramids) inclined to the horizon 
downwards at angles as follows. 


Ist, or Pyramid of Cheops - - - 26° 41’ 
2d, or Pyramid of Cephren - - - 25 55 
3d, or Pyramid of Mycerinus - - 26 2 
Ath, ~ ~ - - - ney a 
5th, - - ~ - ~ ot te 
9th, = - - - ee ee 


Mean - 26 47 


Of the two pyramids at Abousseir also, which alone exist 
in a state of sufficient preservation to admit of the inclina- 
tions of their entrance passages being determined, one has 
the angle 27° 5’, the other 26°. 

-(820.) At the bottom of every one of these passages there- 
fore, the then pole star must have been visible at its lower 
culmination, a circumstance which can hardly be supposed to 
have been unintentional, and was doubtless connected (per- 
haps superstitiously) with the astronomical observation of that 
star, of whose proximity to the pole at the epoch of the erec- 


* On this calculation the diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic in the 
4000 years elapsed has no influence. ‘That diminution arises from a change 
in the plane of the earth’s orbit, and has nothing to do with the change in the 
position of its axis, as referred to the starry sphere. 
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tion of these wonderful structures, we are thus furnished with 
a monumental record of the most imperishable nature. 

(321.) The nutation of the earth’s axis is a small and slow 
subordinate gyratory movement, by which, if subsisting 
alone, the pole would describe among the stars, in a period of 
about nineteen years, a minute ellipsis, having its longer axis 
equal to 18/5, and its shorter to 13/74; the longer being 
directed towards the pole of the ecliptic, and the shorter, of 
course, at right angles to it. The consequence of this real 
motion of the pole is an apparent approach and recess of all 
the stars in the heavens to the pole in the same period. 
Since, also, the place of the equinox on the ecliptic is deter- 
mined by the place of the pole in the heavens, the same cause 
will give rise to a small alternate advance and recess of the 
equinoctial points, by which, in the same period, both 
the longitudes and the right ascensions of the stars will be 
also alternately increased and diminished. 

(322.) Both these motions, however, although here con- 
sidered separately, subsist jointly; and since, while in virtue 
of the nutation, the pole is describing its little ellipse of 18/5 
in diameter, it is carried by the greater and regularly pro- 
gressive motion of precession over so much of its circle round 
the pole of the ecliptic as corresponds to nineteen years, — 
that is to say, over an angle of nineteen times 50”:1 round 
the centre (which, in a small circle of 23° 28’ in diameter, 
corresponds to 6’ 20”, as seen from the centre of the sphere): 
the path which it will pursue in virtue of the two motions, 
subsisting jointly, will be neither an ellipse nor an exact 
circle, but a gently undulated ring like that in the figure 
(where, however, the idilevioadi are pe extiohonitadyt 
(See fig. to art. 325.) 

(323.) These movements of precession and nutation are 
common to all the celestial bodies, both fixed and erratic ; 
and this circumstance makes it impossible to attribute them 
to any other cause than a real motion of the earth’s axis 
such as we have described. Did they only affect the stars, 
they might, with equal plausibility, be urged to arise from 
a real rotation of the starry heavens, as a solid shell, round 

. oO 
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an axis passing through the poles of the ecliptic in 25,868 
years, and a real elliptic gyration of that axis in nineteen 
years: but since they also affect the sun, moon, and planets, 
which, having motions independent of the general body of 
the stars, cannot without extravagance be supposed attached 
to the celestial concave*, this idea falls to the ground; and 
there only remains, then, a real motion in the earth by which 
they can be accounted for. It will be shown in a subsequent 
chapter that they are necessary consequences of the rotation 
of the earth, combined with its elliptical figure, and the 
unequal attraction of the sun and moon on its polar and 
equatorial regions. 

(324. ) Tianoprapkidalle? s considered, as affecting the ap- 
parent places of the stars, they are of the utmost importance 
in practical astronomy. When we speak of the right as- 
cension and declination of a celestial object, it becomes 
necessary to state what epoch we intend, and whether we 
mean the mean right ascension—cleared, that is, of the 
periodical fluctuation in its amount, which arises from nutation, 
or the apparent right ascension, which, being reckoned from 
the actual place of the vernal equinox, is affected by the 
periodical advance and recess of the equinoctial point pro- 
duced by nutation—and so of the other elements. It is 
the practice of astronomers to reduce, as it is termed, all 
their observations, both of right ascension and declination, to 
some common and convenient epoch—such as the beginning 
of the year for temporary purposes, or of the decade, or the 
century for more permanent uses, by subtracting from them 
the whole effect of precession in the interval; and, moreover, 
to divest them of the influence of nutation by investigating 
and subducting the amount of change, both in right ascension 
and declination, due to the displacement of the pole from 
the centre to the circumference of the little ellipse above 
mentioned. This last process is technically termed correcting 

* This argument, cogent as it is, acquires additional and decisive force from 
the law of nutation, which is dependent on the position, for the time, of the 
lunar orbit. If we attribute it to a real motion of the celestial sphere, we must 


then maintain that sphere to be kept in a constant state of tremor by the motion 
of the moon! 
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or equating the observation for nutation; by which latter 
word is always understood, in astronomy, the getting rid of 
a periodical cause of fluctuation, and presenting a result, not 
as it was observed, but as it would have been observed, had 
that cause of fluctuation had no existence. 

(325.) For these purposes, in the present case, very con- 
venient formule have been derived, and tables constructed. 
They are, however, of too technical a character for this 
work; we shall, however, point out the manner in which 
the investigation 1s conducted. It has been shown in art. 
309. by what means the right ascension and declination of an 
object are derived from its longitude and latitude. Referring 
to the figure of that article, and supposing the triangle 
IX P X orthographically projected on the plane of the ecliptic 
as in the annexed figure: in the triangle K PX, KP is the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, KX the co-latitude (or complement 
of latitude), and the angle PK X the co-longitude of the 
object X. These are the data of our question, of which the 
second is constant, and the other two are varied by the effect 
of precession and nutation: and their variations (considering 
the minuteness of the latter effect generally, and the small 
number of years in comparison of the whole period of 25,868, 
for which we ever require to estimate the effect of the 
former,) are of that order 
which may be regarded as 
‘infinitesimal in geometry, 
and treated as such without 
fear of error. The whole 
question, then, is reduced 
to this:— In a spherical 
triangle K PX, in which 
one side KX is constant, 
and an angle K, and ad- 
jacent side KP vary by 
given infinitesimal changes 
of the position of P: re- 
quired the changes thence arising in the other side P X, and 


the angle K PX. This is a very simple and easy problem of 
0 2 : 
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spherical geometry, and being resolved, it gives at once the 
reductions we are seeking; for PX being the polar distance 
of the object, and the angle K PX its right ascension plus 
90°, their variations are the very quantities we seek. It only 
remains, then, to express in proper form the amount of the 
precession and nutation in longitude and latitude, when their 
amount in right ascension and declination will immediately 
be obtained. 

(326.) The precession in Jatitude is zero, since the latitudes 
of objects are not changed by it: that in longitude is a quan- 
tity proportional to the time at the rate of 50”:10 per annum. 
With regard to the nutation in longitude and latitude, these 
are no other than the abscissa and ordinate of the little 
ellipse in which the pole moves. The law of its motion, 
however, therein, cannot be understood till the reader has 
been made acquainted with the principal features of the 
moon’s motion on which it depends. 

(327.) Another consequence of what has been shown 
respecting precession and nutation is, that sédereal time, as 
astronomers use it, z. e. as reckoned from the transit of the 
equinoctial point, is not a mean or uniformly flowing quantity, 
being affected by nutation ; and, moreover, that so reckoned, 
even when cleared of the periodical fluctuation of nutation, 
it does not strictly correspond to the earth’s diurnal rotation. 
As the sun loses one day in the year on the stars, by its 
direct motion in longitude; so the equinox gains one day in 
25,868 years on them by its retrogradation. We ought, 
therefore, as carefully to distinguish between mean and 
apparent sidereal as between mean and apparent solar time. 

(328.) Neither precession nor nutation change the apparent 
places of celestial objects inter se. We see them, so far as 
these causes go, as they are, though from a station more or 
less unstable, as we see distant land objects correctly formed, 
though appearing to rise and fall when viewed from the 
heaving deck of a.ship in the act of pitching and rolling. 
But there is an optical cause, independent of refraction or of 
perspective, which displaces them one among the other, and 
causes us to view the heavens under an aspect always toa 
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certain slight extent false; and whose influence must be 
estimated and allowed for before we can obtain a precise 
knowledge of the place of any object. This cause is what 
is called the aberration of light; a singular and surprising 
effect arising from this, that we occupy a station not at rest 
but in rapid motion; and that the apparent directions of the 
rays of light are not the same to a spectator in motion as to 
one at rest. As the estimation of its effect belongs to 
uranography, we must explain it here, though, in so doing, 
we must anticipate some of the results to be detailed in 
subsequent chapters. 

(329.) Suppose a shower of rain to fall perpendicularly in a 
dead calm; a person exposed to the shower, who should stand 
quite still and upright, would receive the drops on his hat, 
which would thus shelter him, but if he ran forward in any 
direction they would strike him in the face. The effect 
would be the same as if he remained still, and a wind should 
arise of the same velocity, and drift them against him, 
Suppose a ball let fall from a point A above a horizontal line 
EF, and that at B were placed to receive it the open mouth 
of an inclined hollow tube P Q; if the tube were held im- 
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moveable the ball would strike on its lower side, but if the 
tube were carried forward in the direction EF, with a 
velocity properly adjusted at every instant to that of the ball, 
while preserving its inclination to the horizon, so that when 
the ball in its natural descent reached C, the tube should 


have been carried into the position R §, it is evident that the 
0 3 
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ball would, throughout its whole descent, be found in the 
axis of the tube; and a spectator referring to the tube the 
motion of the ball, and carried along with the former, uncon- 
scious of its motion, would fancy that the ball had been 
moving in the inclined direction RS of the tube’s axis. 

(330.) Our eyes and telescopes are such tubes. In what- 
ever manner we consider light, whether as an advancing 
wave in a motionless ether, or a shower of atoms traversing 
space, (provided that in both cases we-regard it as absolutely 
incapable of suffering resistance or corporeal obstruction from 
the particles of transparent media traversed by it*,) if in the 
interval between the rays traversing the object glass of the 
one or the cornea of the other (at which moment they acquire 
that convergence which directs them toa certain point in fixed 
space), and their arrival at their focus, the cross wires of the 
one or the retina of the other be slipped aside, the point of 
convergence (which remains unchanged) will no longer cor- 
respond to the intersection of the wires or the central point 
of our visual area. The object then will appear displaced ; and 
the amount of this displacement is aberration. 

(331.) The earth is moving through space with a velocity 
of about 19 miles per second, in an elliptic path round the 
sun, and is therefore changing the direction of its motion at 
every instant. Light travels with a velocity of 192,000 
miles per second, which, although much greater than that of 
the earth, is yet not infinitely so. Time is occupied by it in 
traversing any space, and in that time the earth describes a 
space which is to the former as 19 to 192,000, or as the 
tangent of 20’"5 toradius. Suppose now A P § to represent 
a ray of light from a star at A, and let the tube P Q be that 
of a telescope so inclined forward that the focus formed by 


* This condition is indispensable. Without it we fall into all those diffi- 
culties which M. Doppler has so well pointed out in his paper on Aberration 
(Abhandlungen der k. boemischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Folge V. 
vol. iii.). If light itself, or the luminiferous ether, be corporeal, the condition 
insisted on amounts to a formal surrender of the dogma, either of the extension 
or of the impenetrability of matter; at least in the sense in which those terms 
have been hitherto used by metaphysicians. At the point to which science is 
arrived, probably few will be found disposed to maintain either the one or the 
other, 
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its object glass shall be received upon its cross wire, it is 
evident from what has been said, that the inclination of the 
tube must be such as to make PS: 8 Q:: velocity of light : 
velocity of the earth:: 1: tan. 20’:5; and, therefore, the 
angle SPQ, or PSR, by which the axis of the telescope 
must deviate from the true direction of the star, must be 
20/5. ' 

(332.) A similar reasoning will hold good when the direc- 
tion of the earth’s motion is not perpendicular to the visual 
ray. IfSB be the true direction of the visual ray, and A C 
the position in which the telescope 
wequires to be held in the apparent \ 
direction, we must still have the pro- wes 


C 
portion BC : BA :: velocity of , 
light: velocity of the earth:: rad. : ca oa 
sine of 20/5 (for in such small angles p SCS iy 
it matters not whether we use the 
sines or tangents). But we have, also, by trigonometry, 
BC: BA::sineof B AC: sine of A C B or CBD, which last 
is the apparent displacement caused by aberration. ‘Thus it 
appears that the sine of the aberration, or (since the angle is 
extremely small) the aberration itself, is proportional to the 
sine of the angle made by the earth’s motion in space with 
the visual ray, and is therefore a maximum when the line of 
sight is perpendicular to the direction of the earth’s motion. 
(333.) The uranographical effect of aberration, then, is to 
distort the aspect of the heavens, causing all the stars to 
crowd as it were directly towards that point in the heavens 
which is the vanishing point of all lines parallel to that in 
which the earth is for the moment moving. As the earth 
moves round the sun in the plane of the ecliptic, this point 
must lie in that plane, 90° in advance of the earth’s longitude, 
or 90° behind the sun’s, and shifts of course continually, de- 
scribing the circumference of the ecliptic ina year. It is easy 
to demonstrate that the effect on each particular star will be 
to make it apparently describe a small ellipse in the heavens, 
having for its centre the point in which the star would be 


seen if the earth were at rest. 
o 4 
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(334.) Aberration then affects the apparent right ascen- 
sions and declinations of all the stars, and that by quantities 
easily calculable. The formule most convenient for that 
purpose, and which, systematically embracing at the same 
time the corrections for precession and nutation, enable the 
observer, with the utmost readiness, to disencumber his 
observations of right ascension and declination of their in- 
fluence, have been constructed by Prof. Bessel, and tabulated 
in the appendix to the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Astronomical Society, where they will be found accompanied 
with an extensive catalogue of the places, for 1830, of the 
principal fixed stars, one of the most useful and best arranged 
works of the kind which has ever appeared. 

(335.) When the body from which the visual ray emanatesis 
itself in motion, an effect arises which is not properly speaking 
aberration, though it is usually treated under that head 
in astronomical books, and indeed confounded with it, to the 
production of some confusion in the mind of the student. 
The effect in question (which is independent of any theoretical 
views respecting the nature of light*) may be explained as 
follows. The ray by which we see any object is not that 
which it emits at the moment we look at it, but that which it 
did emit some time before, viz. the time occupied by light in 
traversing the interval which separates it from us. The 
aberration of such a body then arising from the earth’s 
velocity must be applied as a correction, not to the line join- 
ing the earth’s place at the moment of observation with that 
occupied by the body at the same moment, but at that ante- 
cedent instant when the ray quitted it. Hence it is easy 
to derive the rule given by astronomical writers for the case 


* The results of the undulatory and corpuscular theories of light, in the 
matter of aberration are, in the main, the same. We say in the main. There 
is, however, a minute difference even of numerical results. In the undulatory 
doctrine, the propagation of light takes place with equal velocity in all direc- 
tions, whether the luminary be at rest or in motion. In the corpuscular, with 
an excess of velocity in the direction of the motion over that in the contrary 
equal to twice the velocity of the body’s motion. In the cases, then, of a body 
moving with equal velocity directly to and directly from the earth, the aberra- 
tions will be alike on the undulatory, but different on the corpuscular hypothesis, 
The utmost difference which can arise from this cause in our system cannot 
amount to above six thousandths of a second, 
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of a moving object. From the known laws of its motion and 
the earth’s, calculate its apparent or relative angular motion in 
the time taken by light to traverse its distance from the earth. 
This is the total amount of its apparent misplacement. Its 
effect is to displace the body observed in a direction contrary 
to its apparent motion in the heavens. And it is a compound 
or aggregate effect consisting of two parts, one of which is 
the aberration, properly so called, resulting from the composi- 
tion of the earth’s motion with that of light, the other being 
what is not inaptly termed the Equation of light, being the 
allowance to be made for the time occupied by the light in 
traversing a variable space. 

(336.) The complete Reduction, as it is called, of an astro- 
nomical observation consists in applying to the place of the 
observed heavenly body as read off on the instruments (sup- 
posed perfect and in perfect adjustment) five distinct and 
independent corrections, viz. those for refraction, parallax, 
aberration, precession, and nutation. Of these the correc- 
tion for refraction enables us to declare what would have 
been the observed place, were there no atmosphere to 
displace it. ‘That for parallax enables us to say from its 
place observed at the surface of the earth, where it would 
have been seen if observed fromthe centre. That for aberra- 
tion, where it would have been observed from a motionless, 
instead of a moving station: while the corrections for pre- 
cession and nutation refer it to fixed and determinate instead 
of constantly varying celestial circles. The great importance 
of these corrections, which pervade all astronomy, and have 
to be applied to every observation before it can be employed 
for any practical or theoretical purpose, renders this recapitu- 
lation far from superfluous. 

(337.) Refraction has been already sufficiently explained, 
Art. 40. and it is only, therefore, necessary here to add that 
in its use as an astronomical correction its amount must be 
applied in a contrary sense to that in which it affects the 
observation ; a remark equally applicable to all other cor- 
rections. 

(338.) The general nature of parallax or rather of paral- 
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lactic motion has also been explained in Art. 80. But 
parallax in the uranographical sense of the word has a more 
technical meaning. It is understood to express that optical 
displacement of a body observed which is due to its being 
observed, not from that point which we have fixed upon as a 
conventional central station (from which we conceive the 
apparent motion would be more simple in its laws), but from 
some other station remote from such conventional centre: not 
from the centre of the earth, for instance, but from its sur- 
face: not from the centre of the sun (which, as we shall 
hereafter see, is for some purposes a preferable conventional 
station), but from that of the earth. In the former case 
this optical displacement is called the diurnal or geocentric 
parallax; in the latter’the annual or heliocentric. In either 
case parallax is the correction to be applied to the apparent 
place of the heavenly body, as actually seen from the station 
of observation, to reduce it to its place as it would have been 
seen at that instant from the conventional station. 

(339.) The diurnal or geocentric parallax at any place of 
the earth’s surface is easily calculated if we know the distance 
of the body, and, vice versa, if we know the diurnal parallax 
that distance may be calculated. For supposing S the object, 
C the centre of the earth, 
A the station of observation 
at its surface, and CA Z 
the direction of a perpen- 
dicular to the surface at A, 
then will the object be seen 
from A in the direction A §, 
and its apparent zenith dis- 
tance will be ZAS; 
whereas, if seen from the 
centre, it will appear in the 
direction CS, with an an- 
gular distance from the 
zenith of A equal toZ C$; 
so that ZAS—ZCS or ASC is the parallax. Now 
since by trigonometry CS : CA:: sn CAS = sin 


Z 
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ZAS:sin ASC, it follows that the sine of the parallax 
J Radius of earth etc a 

Distance of body 

(340.) The diurnal or geocentric parallax, therefore, at a 
given place, and for a given distance of the body observed, 
is proportional to the sine of its apparent zenith distance, and 
is, therefore, the greatest when the body is observed in the 
act of rising or setting, in which case its parallax is called 
its horizontal parallax, so that at any other zenith distance, 
parallax = horizontal parallax x sine of apparent zenith 
distance, and since A C Sisalways less than Z AS it appears 
that the application of the reduction or correction for parallax 
always acts in diminution of the apparent zenith distance or 
increase of the apparent altitude or distance from the Nadir, 
z.e. in a contrary sense to that for refraction. 

(341.) In precisely the same manner as the geocentric or 
diurnal parallax refers itself to the zenith of the observer 
for its direction and quantitative rule, so the heliocentric or 
annual parallax refers itself for its law to the poimt in the 
heavens diametrically opposite to the place of the sun as seen 
from the earth. Applied as a correction, its effect takes place in 
a plane passing through the sun, the earth, and the observed 
body. Its effect is always to decrease its observed distance 
from that point or to increase its angular distance from the 
sun. And its sine is given by the relation, Distance of the 
observed body from the sun : distance of the earth from the 
sun::sine of apparent angular distance of the body from 
the sun (or its apparent elongation): sine of heliocentric 
parallax. * 

(342.) On a summary view of the whole of the urano- 
graphical corrections, they divide themselves into two classes, 
those which do, and those which do not, alter the apparent 
configurations of the heavenly bodies inter se. The former 
are real, the latter technical corrections. The real corrections 
are refraction, aberration and parallax. The technical are 


* This account of the law of heliocentric parallax is in anticipation of what 
follows in a subsequent chapter, and will be better understood by the student 
when somewhat farther advanced. 
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precession and nutation, unless, indeed, we choose to consider 
parallax as a technical correction introduced with a view to 
simplification by a better choice of our point of sight. 

(343.) The corrections of the first of these classes have 
one peculiarity in respect of their law, common to them all, 
which the student of practical astronomy will do well to fix 
in his memory. They all refer themselves to definite apexes 
or points of convergence in the sphere. Thus, refraction in its 
apparent effect causes all celestial objects to draw together or 
converge towards the zenith of the observer: geocentric pa- 
rallax, towards his Nadir: heliocentric, towards the place of 
the sun in the heavens: aberration towards that point in the 
celestial sphere which is the vanishing point of all lines pa- 
rallel to the direction of the earth’s motion at the moment, or 
(as will be hereafter explained) towards a point in the great 
circle called the ecliptic, 90° behind the sun’s place in that 
circle. _When applied as corrections to an observation, these 
directions are of course to be reversed. 

(344.) In the quantitative law, too, which this class of cor- 
rections follow, a like agreement takes place, at least as 
regards the geocentric and heliocentric parallax and aberra- 
tion, in all three of which the amount of the correction (or 
more strictly its sine) increases in the direct proportion of the 
sine of the apparent distance of the observed body from the apex 
appropriate to the particular correction in question. In the 
case of refraction the law is less simple, agreeing more nearly 
with the tangent than the sine of that distance, but agreeing 
with the others in placing the maximum at 90° from its apex. 

_ (345.) As respects the order in which these corrections are 
to be applied to any observation, it is as follows: 1. Refraction ; 
2, Aberration; 3. Geocentric Parallax; 4. Heliocentric Pa- 
rallax; 5. Nutation; 6. Precession. Such, at least, is the 
order in theoretical strictness. But as the amount of aberra- 
tion and nutation is in all cases a very minute quantity, it 
matters not in what order they are applied ; so that for prac- 
tical convenience they are always thrown together with the 
precession, and applied after the others. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE SUN’S MOTION. 


APPARENT MOTION OF THE SUN NOT UNIFORM. — ITS APPARENT 
DIAMETER ALSO VARIABLE. — VARIATION OF ITS DISTANCE CON-. 
CLUDED. — ITS APPARENT ORBIT AN ELLIPSE ABOUT THE FOCUS. 
— LAW OF THE ANGULAR VELOCITY. — EQUABLE DESCRIPTION 
OF AREAS. —- PARALLAX OF THE SUN. — ITS DISTANCE AND MAG-~- 
NITUDE. — COPERNICAN EXPLANATION OF THE SUN’S APPARENT 
MOTION. — PARALLELISM OF THE EARTH’S AXIS. — THE SEASONS. 
— HEAT RECEIVED FROM THE SUN IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE 
ORBIT. — MEAN AND TRUE LONGITUDES OF THE SUN.— EQUATION 
OF THE CENTRE.—SIDEREAL, TROPICAL, AND ANOMALISTIC YEARS. 
— PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN —ITS SPOTS. — FACULZ. 
— PROBABLE NATURE AND CAUSE OF THE SPOTS.— ATMOSPHERE 
OF THE SUN -—ITS SUPPOSED CLOUDS — TEMPERATURE AT ITS 
SURFACE — ITS EXPENDITURE OF HEAT.— TERRESTRIAL EFFECTS 
OF SOLAR RADIATION. 


(346.) In the foregoing chapters, it has been shown that the 
apparent path of the sun is a great circle of the sphere, which 
it performs in a period of one sidereal year. From this it 
_ follows, that the line joining the earth and sun lies constantly 
in one plane ; and that, therefore, whatever be the real motion 
from which this apparent motion arises, it must be confined 
to one plane, which is called the plane of the ecliptic. 

(347.) We have already seen (art. 146.) that the sun’s 
motion in right ascension among the stars is not uniform. 
This is partly accounted for by the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
in consequence of which equal variations in longitude do not 
correspond to equal changes of right ascension. But if we 
observe the place of the sun daily throughout the year, by 
the transit and circle, and from these calculate the longitude 
for each day, it will still be found that, even in its own proper 
path, its apparent angular motion is far from uniform. The 
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change of longitude in twenty-four mean solar hours averages 
0° 59’ 8’-33 ; but about the 31st of December it amounts to 
1° 1’ 9”-9, and about the Ist of July is only 0° 57’ 115. 
Such are the extreme limits, and such the mean value of the 
sun’s apparent angular velocity in its annual orbit. 

(348.) This variation of its angular velocity is accompanied 
with a corresponding change of its distance from us. The 
change of distance is recognized by a variation observed to 
take place in its apparent diameter, when measured at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, with an instrument adapted for that 
purpose, called the heliometer*™, or, by calculating from the 
time which its disc takes to traverse the meridian in the 
transit instrument. ‘The greatest apparent diameter corre- 
sponds to the lst of December, or to the greatest angular 
velocity, and measures 32’ 35’°6, the least is 31’ 31”°0 ; and 
corresponds to the lst of July ; at which epochs, as we have 
seen, the angular motion is also at its extreme limit either 
way. Now, as we cannot suppose the sun to alter its real 
size periodically, the observed change, of its apparent size can 
only arise from an actual change of distance. And the 
sines or tangents of such small arcs being proportional to 
the arcs themselves, its distances from us, at the above-named 
epoch, must be in the inverse proportion of the apparent 
diameters. It appears,;~therefore, that the greatest, the 
mean, and the least distances of the sun from us are in the 
respective proportions of the numbers 1:01679, 1:00000, and 
0°98321; and that its apparent angular velocity diminishes 
as the distance increases, and vice versd. 

(349.) It follows from this, that the real orbit of the sun, 
as referred to the earth supposed at rest, is not a circle with 
the earth in the centre. The situation of the earth within it 
is excentric, the excentricity amounting to 0:01679 of the 
mean distance, which may be regarded as our unit of measure 
in this inquiry. But besides this, the form of the orbit is 
not circular, but elliptic. If from any point O, taken to 
represent the earth, we draw a line, O A, in some fixed 


* "HAws the sun, and merpev to measure. 
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direction, from which we then set off a series of angles, 
A OB, AOC, &c. equal to the observed longitudes of the 
sun throughout the year, and in 
these respective directions mea- 
sure off from O the distances 
O A, OB, O C, &c. representing 
the distances deduced from the 
observed diameter, and then con- 
nect all the extremities A,B, C, 
&c. of these lines by a continuous curve, it 1s evident this will | 
be a correct representation of the relative orbit of the sun about 
the earth. Now, when this is done, a deviation from the cir- 
cular figure in the resulting curve becomes apparent ; it is found 
to be evidently longer than it is broad — that is to say, ellip- 
tic, and the point O to occupy, not the centre, but one of the 
foci of the ellipse. ‘The graphical process here described is 
sufficient to point out the general figure of the curve in ques- 
tion ; but for the purposes of exact verification, it is necessary 
to recur to the properties of the ellipse*, and to express the 
distance of any one of its points in terms of the angular situ- 
ation of that point with respect to the longer axis, or diameter 
of the ellipse. This, however, is readily done; and when nu- 
merically calculated, on the supposition of the excentricity 
being such as above stated, a perfect coincidence is found to 
subsist between the distances thus computed, and those de- 
rived from the measurement of the apparent diameter. 

(350.) The mean distance of the earth and sun being taken 
for unity, the extremes are 101679 and 0:98321. But if we 
compare, in like manner, the mean or average angular velocity 
with the extremes, greatest and least, we shall find these to 
be in the proportions of 1:03386, 1:00000, and 0:96670. 
The variation of the sun’s angular velocity, then, is much 
greater in proportion than that of its distance — fully twice 
as great; and if we examine its numerical expressions at dif- 
ferent periods, comparing them with the mean value, and also 
with the corresponding distances, it will be found, that, by 


* See Conic Sections, by the Rev, H, P. Hamilton, cr any other of the very 
numerous works on this subject. 
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whatever fraction of its mean value the distance exceeds the 
mean, the angular velocity will fall short of zés mean or average 
quantity by very nearly twice as great a fraction of the latter, 
and vice versa. Hence we are led to conclude that the angular 
velocity is in the inverse proportion, not of the distance simply, 
but of its square; so that, to compare the daily motion in 
longitude of the sun, at one point, A, of its path, with that 
at B, we must state the proportion thus : — 

O B?:O A? :: daily motion at A : daily motion at B. 
And this is found to be exactly verified in every part of the 
orbit. 

(351.) Hence we deduce another remarkable conclusion — 
viz. that if the sun be supposed really to move around the 
circumference of this ellipse, its actual speed cannot be uni- 
form, but must be greatest at its least distance and less at its 
greatest. For, were it uniform, the apparent angular velocity 
would be, of course, inversely proportional to the distance; 
simply because the same linear change of place, being produced 
in the same time at different distances from the eye, must, 
by the laws of perspective, correspond to apparent angular 
displacements inversely as those distances. Since, then, 
observation indicates a more rapid law of variation in the 
angular velocities, it is evident that mere change of distance, 
unaccompanied with a change of actual speed, is insufficient 
to account for it; and that the increased proximity of the sun 
to the earth must be accompanied with an actual increase of 
its real velocity of motion along its path. 

(352.) This elliptic form of the sun’s path, the excentric 
position of the earth within it, and the unequal speed with 
which it is actually traversed by the sun itself, all tend to 
render the calculation of its longitude from theory (2.e. from 
a knowledge of the causes and nature of its motion) difficult ; 
and indeed impossible, so long as the Jaw of its actual velocity 
continues unknown. ‘This /aw, however, is not immediately 
apparent. It does not come forward, as it were, and present 
itself at once, like the elliptic form of the orbit, by a direct 
comparison of angles and distances, but requires an attentive 
consideration of the whole series of observations registered 
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during an entire period. It was not, therefore, without much 
painful and laborious calculation, that it was discovered by 
Kepler (who was also the first to ascertain the elliptic form 
of the orbit), and announced in the following terms: — Let a 
line be always supposed to connect the sun, supposed in 
motion, with the earth, supposed at rest; then, as the sun 
moves along its ellipse, this line (which is called in astronomy 
the radius vector) will describe or sweep over that portion of 
the whole area or surface of the ellipse which is included 
between its consecutive positions: and the motion of the sun 
will be such that equal areas are thus swept over by the re- 
volving radius vector in equal times, in whatever part of the 
circumference of the ellipse the sun may be moving. 

(353.) From this it necessarily follows, that in wnequal 
times, the areas described must be proportional to the times. 
Thus, in the figure of, art. 349. the time in which the sun 
moves from A to B, is the time in which it moves from C to 
D, as the area of the elliptic sector A O B is to the area of 
the sector D O C. 

(354.) The circumstances of the sun’s apparent annual 
‘motion may, therefore, be summed up as follows: —It is 
performed in an orbit lying in one plane passing through the 
earth’s centre, called the plane of the ecliptic, and whose pro- 
jection on the heavens is the great circle so called. In this 
plane, however, the actual path is not circular, but elliptical ; 
having the earth, not in its centre, but in one focus. ‘The 
excentricity of this ellipse is 0-01679, in parts of a unit equal 
to the mean distance, or half the longer diameter of the ellipse; 
z.e. about one sixtieth part of that semi-diameter; and the 
motion of the sun in its circumference is so regulated, that 
equal areas of the ellipse are passed over by the radius vector 
in equal times. | 

(355.) What we have here stated supposes no knowledge 
of the sun’s actual distance from the earth, nor, consequently, 
of the actual dimensions of its orbit, nor of the body of the 
sun itself. To come to any conclusions on these points, we 
must first consider by what means we can arrive at any 
knowledge of the distance of an object to which we have no 
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access. Now, it is obvious, that its parallax alone can afford 
us any information on this subject. Suppose P A B Q to 
represent the earth, C its centre, and § the sun, and A, B 


x 


two situations of a spectator, or, which comes to the same 
thing, the stations of two spectators, both observing the sun 
S at the same instant. The spectator A will see it in the 
direction A Sa, and will refer it to a point a in the infinitely 
distant sphere of the fixed stars, while the spectator B will 
see it in the direction B S 4, and refer it to d. The angle 
included between these directions, or the measure of the 
celestial arc a b, by which it is displaced, is equal to the angle 
ASB; and if this angle be known, and the local situations 
of A and B, with the part of the earth’s surface A B included 
between them, it is evident that the distance C S may be 
calculated. Now, since A 8 C (art. 339.) is the parallax of 
the sun as seen from A, and B § C as seen from B, the angle 
A §S B, or the total apparent displacement is the sum of the 
two parallaxes. Suppose, then, two observers — one in the 
northern, the other in the southern hemisphere —at stations 
on the same meridian, to observe on the same day the meridian 
altitudes of the sun’s centre. Having thence derived the 
apparent zenith distances, and cleared them of the effects of 
refraction, if the distance of the sun were equal to that of the 
fixed stars, the sum of the zenith distances thus found would 
be precisely equal to the sum of the latitudes north and south 
of the places of observation. Jor the sum in question would 
then be equal to the angle Z C X, which is the meridional 
distance of the stations across the equator. But the effect 
of parallax being in both cases to increase the apparent zenith 
distances, their observed sum will be greater than the sum of 
_the latitudes, by the sum of the two parallaxes, or by the 
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angle ASB. This angle, then, is obtained by subducting 
the sum of the north and south latitudes from that of the 
zenith distances; and this once determined, the horizontal 
parallax is easily found, by dividing the angle so determined 
by the sum of the sines of the two latitudes. 

(356.) If the two stations be not exactly on the same 
meridian (a condition very difficult to fulfil), the same process 
will apply, if we take care to allow for the change of the sun’s 
actual zenith distance in the interval of time elapsing between 
its arrival on the meridians of the stations. This change is 
readily ascertained, either from tables of the sun’s motion, 
grounded on the experience of a long course of observations, 
or by actual observation of its meridional altitude on several 
days before and after that on which the observations for 
parallax are taken. Of course, the nearer the stations are to 
each other in longitude, the less is this interval of time, and, 
consequently, the smaller the amount of this correction; and, 
therefore, the less injurious to the accuracy of the final result 
is any uncertainty in the daily change of zenith distance 
which may arise from imperfection in the solar tables, or in 
the observations made to determine it. 

(357.) The horizontal parallax of the sun has been con- 
cluded from observations of the nature above described, per- 
formed in stations the most remote from each other in latitude, 
at which observatories have been instituted. It has also been 
deduced from other methods of a more refined nature, and 
susceptible of much greater exactness, to be hereafter de- 
scribed. Its amount so obtained, is about 8’°6. Minute as 
this quantity is, there can be no doubt that it is a tolerably 
correct approximation to the truth; and in conformity with it, 
we must admit the sun to be situated at a mean distance 
from us, of no less than 23984 times the length of the 
earth’s radius, or about 95000000 miles. 

(358.) That at so vast a distance the sun should appear to 
us of the size it does, and should so powerfully influence our 
condition by its heat and light, requires us to form a very 
grand conception of its actual magnitude, and of the scale on 


which those important processes are carried on within it, by 
P2 
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which it is enabled to keep up its liberal and unceasing supply 
of these elements. As to its actual magnitude we can be at 
no loss, knowing its distance, and the angles under which its 
diameter appears to us. An object, placed at the distance of 
95000000 miles, and subtending an angle of 32’ 3”, must 
have a real diameter of 882000 miles. Such, then, is the 
diameter of this stupendous globe. If we compare it with 
what we have already ascertained of the dimensions of our 
own, we shall find that in linear magnitude it exceeds the 
earth in the proportion 1112 to 1, and in bulk in that of 
1384472 to 1. 

(359.) It is hardly possible to avoid associating our con- 
ception of an object of definite globular figure, and of such 
enormous. dimensions, with some corresponding attribute of 
massiveness and material solidity. That the sun is not a 
mere phantom, but a body having its own peculiar structure 
and economy, our telescopes distinctly inform us. They show 
us dark spots on its surface, which slowly change their places 
and forms, and by attending to whose situation, at different 
times, astronomers have ascertained that the sun revolves 
about an axis nearly perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, performing one rotation in a period of about 25 days, 
and in the same direction with the diurnal rotation of 
the earth, z. e. from west to east. Here, then, we have an 
analogy with our own globe; the slower and more majestic 
movement only corresponding with the greater dimensions of 
the machinery, and impressing us with the prevalence of 
similar mechanical laws, and of, at least, such a community 
of nature as the existence of inertia and obedience to force 
may argue. Now, in the exact proportion in which we invest 
our idea of this immense bulk with the attribute of inertia, or 
weight, it becomes difficult to conceive its circulation round 
so comparatively small a body as the earth, without, on the 
one hand, dragging it along, and displacing it, if bound to it 
by some invisible tie; or, on the other hand, if not so held to 
it, pursuing its course alone in space, and leaving the earth 
behind. . If we connect two solid masses by a rod, and fling 
them aloft, we see them circulate about a point between them, 
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which is their common centre of gravity ; but if one of them 
be greatly more ponderous than the other, this common centre 
will be proportionally nearer to that one, and even within its 
surface; so that the smaller one will circulate, in fact, about 
the larger, which will be comparatively but little disturbed 
from its place. | 

(360.) Whether the earth move round the sun, the sun 
round the earth, or both round their common centre of 
gravity, will make no difference, so far as appearances are 
concerned, provided the stars be supposed sufficiently distant 
to undergo no sensible apparent parallactic displacement by 
the motion so attributed to the earth. Whether they are so 
or not must still be a matter of enquiry; and from the absence 
of any measureable amount of such displacement, we can con- 
clude nothing but this, that the scale of the sidereal universe 
is so great, that the mutual orbit of the earth and sun may 
be regarded as an imperceptible point in comparison with the 
distance of its nearest members. Admitting, then, in con- 
formity with the laws of dynamics, that two bodies connected 
with and revolving about each other in free space do, in fact, 
revolve about their common centre of gravity, which remains 
immoveable by their mutual action, it becomes a matter of 
further enquiry, whereabouts between them this centre is 
situated. Mechanics teach us that its place will divide their 
mutual distance in the inverse ratio of their weights or 
masses* ; and calculations grounded on phenomena, of which 
an account will be given further on, inform us that this ratio, 
in the case of the sun and earth, is actually that of 354936 
to 1,—the sun being, in that proportion, more ponderous 
than the earth. From this it will follow that the common 
point about which they both circulate is only 267 miles from 
the sun’s centre, or about 5;'55th part of its own diameter. 

(361.) Henceforward, then, in conformity with the above 
statements, and with the Copernican view of our system, we 
‘must learn to look upon the sun as the comparatively motion- 
less centre about which the earth performs an annual elliptic 
orbit of the dimensions and excentricity, and with a velocity, — 


* Principia, lib. i. lex. iii. cor. 14, 
Eg 
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regulated according to the law above assigned; the sun 
occupying one of the foci of the ellipse, and from that station 
quietly disseminating on all sides its light and heat; while 
the earth travelling round it, and presenting itself differently 
to it at different times of the year and day, passes through 
the varieties of day and night, summer and winter, which we 
enjoy. 

(362.) In this annual motion of the earth, its axis pre- 
serves, at all times, the same direction as if the orbitual 
movement had no existence; and is carried round parallel to 
itself, and pointing always to the same vanishing point in 
the sphere of the fixed stars. This it is which gives rise to 
the variety of seasons, as we shall now explain. In so doing, 
we shall-neglect (for a reason which will be presently ex- 
plained) the ‘ellipticity of the orbit, and suppose it a circle, 
with the sun in the centre. 


(363.) Let, then, S represent the sun, and A, B, C, D, 
four positions of the earth in its orbit 90° apart, viz. A that 
which it has on the 21st of March, or at the time of the 
vernal equinox; B that of the 21st of June, or the summer 
solstice; C that of the 21st of September, or the autumnal 
equinox; and D that of the 21st of December, or the winter 
solstice. In each of these positions let PQ represent the 
axis of the earth, about which its diurnal rotation is per- 
formed without interfermg with its annual motion in its 
orbit. Then, since the sun can only enlighten one half of 
the surface at once, viz. that turned towards it, the shaded 
portions of the globe in its several positions will represent the 
dark, and the bright, the enlightened halves of the earth’s 
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surface in these positions. Now, Ist, in the position A, the 
sun is vertically over the intersection of the equinoctial FE 
and the ecliptic HG. It is, therefore, in the equinox; and 
in this position the poles PQ, both fall on the extreme con- 
fines of the enlightened side. In this position, therefore, it 
is day over half the northern and half the southern hemisphere 
at once; and as the earth revolves on its axis, every point 
of its surface describes half its diurnal course in light, and 
half in darkness; in other words, the duration of day and 
night is here equal over the whole globe: hence the term 
equinox. 'The same holds good at the autumnal equinox on 
the position C. 

(364.) Bis the position of the earth at the time of the 
northern summer solstice. Here the north pole P, and a 
considerable portion of the earth’s surface in its neighbour- 
hood, as far as B, are situated within the enlightened half. 
As the earth turns on its axis in this position, therefore, the 
whole of that part remains constantly enlightened; therefore, 
at this point of its orbit, or at this season of the year, it is 
continual day at the north pole, and in all that region of the 
earth which encircles this pole as far as B—that is, to the 
distance of 23° 28’ from the pole, or within what is called in 
geography, the arctic circle. On the other hand, the opposite 
or south pole Q, with all the region comprised within the 
antarctic circle, as far as 23° 28’ from the south pole, are 
immersed at this season in darkness during the entire diurnal 
rotation, so that it is here continual night. 

(365.) With regard to that portion of the surface compre- 
hended between the arctic and antarctic circles, it is no less 
evident that the nearer any point is to the north pole, the 
larger will be the portion of its diurnal course comprised 
within the bright, and the smaller within the dark hemi- 
sphere; that is to say, the longer will be its day, and the 
shorter its night. Every station north of the equator will 
have a day of more and a night of less than twelve hours’ 
duration, and vice versd. All these phenomena are exactly 
inverted when the earth comes to the opposite point D of its 


orbit. 
rp 4 
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(366.) Now, the temperature of any part of the earth’s 
surface depends mainly on its exposure to the sun’s rays. 
Whenever the sun is above the horizon of any place, that. 
place is receiving heat ; when below, parting with it, by the 
process called radiation ; and the whole quantities received and 
parted with in the year (secondary causes apart) must balance 
each other at every station, or the equilibrium of temperature 
(that is to say, the constancy which is observed to prevail in 
the annual averages of temperature as indicated by the 
thermometer) would not be supported. Whenever, then, 
the sun remains more than twelve hours above the horizon of 
any place, and less beneath, the general temperature of that 
place will be above the average; when the reverse, below. 
As the earth, then, moves from A to B, the days growing 
longer, and the nights shorter, in the northern hemisphere, 
the temperature of every part of that hemisphere increases, 
and we pass from spring to summer; while, at the same 
time, the reverse obtains in the southern hemisphere. As the 
earth passes from B to C, the days and nights again approach 
to equality—the excess of temperature in the northern 
hemisphere above the mean state grows less, as well as its 
defect in the southern; and at the autumnal equinox C, the 
mean state is once more attained. From thence to D, and, 
finally, round again to A, all the same phenomena, it is 
obvious, must again occur, but reversed,—it being now 
winter in the northern and summer in the southern hemi- 
sphere. | 

(367.) All this is exactly consonant to observed fact. 
The continual day within the polar circles in summer, and 
night in winter, the general increase of temperature and 
length of day as the sun approaches the elevated pole, and 
the reversal of the seasons in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, are all facts too well known to require further 
comment. The positions A, C of the earth correspond, as 
we have said, to the equinoxes; those at B, D to the solstices, 
This term must be explained. If, at any point, X, of the 
orbit, we draw XP the earth’s axis, and X. 8 to the sun, it 
is evident that the angle PX will be the sun’s polar 
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distance. Now, this angle is at its maximum in the position 
D, and at its minimum at B; being in the former case = 90° 
+ 23° 28’=103° 28’, and in the latter 90°—23° 28’= 66° 32’. 
At these points the sun ceases to approach to or to recede 
from the pole, and hence the name solstice. 

(368.) The elliptic form of the earth’s orbit has but a very 
trifling share in producing the variation of temperature cor- 
responding to the difference of seasons. ‘This assertion may 
at first sight seem incompatible with what we know of the 
laws of the communication of heat from a luminary placed at 
a variable distance. Heat, like light, being equally dispersed 
from the sun in all directions, and being spread over the 
surface of a sphere continually enlarging as we recede from 
the centre, must, of course, diminish in intensity according to 
the inverse proportion of the surface of the sphere over which 
it is spread; that is, in the inverse proportion of the square 
of the distance. But we have seen (art. 350.) that. this is 
also the proportion in which the angular velocity of the earth 
about the sun varies. Hence it appears, that the momentary 
supply of heat received by the earth from the sun varies in 
the exact proportion of the angular velocity, «7. of the 
momentary increase of longitude: and from this it follows, 
that equal amounts of heat are received from the sun in 
passing over equal angles round it, in whatever part of the 
ellipse those angles may be situated. Let, then, S represent 
_ the sun; AQMP the earth’s orbit; 


A its nearest point to the sun, or, as 
it is called, the perthelion of its orbit ; 
M the farthest, or the aphelion; and 
o i 
| 


therefore ASM the azis of the ellipse. 
Now, suppose the orbit divided into 

° . M7 / 
two segments by a straight line PSQ, Bret. 
drawn through the sun, and anyhow 
situated as to direction; then, if we 
suppose the earth to circulate in the direction PAQMP, 
it will have passed. over 180° of longitude in moving from P 
to Q, and as many in moving from Q to P. It appears, 
therefore, from what has been shown, that the supplies of heat 
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received from the sun will be equal in the two segments, in 
whatever direction the line PSQ be drawn. They will, in- 
deed, be described in unequal times; that in which the peri- 
helion A lies in a shorter, and the other in a longer, in pro- 
portion to their unequal area: but the greater proximity of the 
sun in the smaller sesment compensates exactly for its more 
rapid description, and thus an equilibrium of heat is, as it 
were, maintained. Were it not for this, the excentricity of 
the orbit would materially influence the transition of seasons. 
The fluctuation of distance amounts to nearly =1,th of its mean 
quantity, and, consequently, the fluctuation in the sun’s 
direct heating power to double this, or ?;th of the whole. 
Now, the perihelion of the orbit is situated nearly at the 
place of the northern winter solstice; so that, were it not for 
the compensation we have just described, the effect would be 
to exaggerate the difference of summer and winter in the 
southern hemisphere, and to moderate it in the northern ; 
thus producing a more violent alternation of climate in the 
one hemisphere, and an approach to perpetual spring in the 
other. As it is, however, no such inequality subsists, but an 
equal and impartial distribution of heat and light is accorded 
to both. 

(369.) This does not prevent, however, the direct impres- 
sion of the solar heat in the height of summer, —the glow and 
ardour of his rays, under a perfectly clear sky, at noon, in 
equal latitudes and under equal circumstances of exposure, — 
from being very materially greater in the southern hemi- 
sphere than in the northern. One fifteenth is tooconsiderable 
a fraction of the whole intensity of sunshine not to aggravate 
in a serious degree the sufferings of those who are exposed to 
it in thirsty deserts, without shelter. The accounts of these 
sufferings in the interior of Australia, for instance, are of the 
most frightful kind, and would seem far to exceed what have 
ever been undergone by travellers in the northern deserts 
of Africa. * ? 


* See the account of Captain Sturt’s exploration in Atheneum, No. 1012. 
“ The ground was almost a molten surface, and if a match accidentally fell 
upon it, it immediately ignited.” The author has observed the temperature of 
the surface soil in South Afriea as high as 159° Fahrenheit. An ordinary 
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(370.) A conclusion of a very remarkable kind, recently 
drawn by Professor Dove from the comparison of thermometric 
observations at different seasons in very remote regions of the 
globe, may appear on first sight at variance with what is 
above stated. That eminent meteorologist has shown, by 
taking at all seasons the mean of the temperatures of points 
diametrically opposite to each other, that the mean tempera- 
ture of the whole earth’s surface in June considerably exceeds 
that in December. This result, which is at variance with 
the greater proximity of the sun in December, is, however, 
due to a totally different and very powerful cause, — the greater 
amount of land in that hemisphere which has its summer 
solstice in June (¢.e. the northern, see art. 362.); and the 
fact is so explained by him. ‘The effect of land under sun- 
shine is to throw heat into the general atmosphere, and so 
distribute it by the carrymg power of the latter over the 
whole earth. Water is much less effective in this respect, 
the heat penetrating its ‘depths, and being there absorbed ; so 
that the surface never acquires a very elevated temperature 
even under the equator. 

(371.) The great key to simplicity of conception in astro- 
nomy, and, indeed, in all sciences where motion is concerned, 
consists in contemplating every movement as referred to points 
which are either permanently fixed, or so nearly so, as that 
their motions shall be too small to interfere materially with 
and confuse our notions. In the choice of these primary 
points of reference, too, we must endeavour, as far as possible, 
to select such as have simple and symmetrical geometrical 
relations of situation with respect to the curves described by 
the moving parts of the system, and which are thereby fitted 
to perform the office of natural centres — advantageous sta- 
tions for the eye of reason and theory. Having learned to 
attribute an orbitual motion to the earth, it loses this advan- 
tage, which is transferred to the sun, as the fixed centre about 
which its orbit is performed. Precisely as, when embarrassed 


lucifer match does not ignite when simply pressed upon a smooth surface at 
212°, but in the act of withdrawing it, it takes fire, and the slightest friction upon 
such a surface of course ignites it. 
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by the earth’s diurnal motion, we have learned to transfer, in 
imagination, our station of observation from its surface to its 
centre, by the application of the diurnal parallax; so, when 
we come to inquire into the movements of the planets, we 
shall find ourselves continually embarrassed by the orbitual 
motion of our point of view, unless, by the consideration of 
the annual or heliocentric parallax, we consent to refer all our 
observations on them to the centre of the sun, or rather to the 
common centre of gravity of the sun, and the other bodies 
which are connected with it in our system. Hence arises 
the distinction between the geocentric and heliocentric place of 
an object. The former refers its situation in space to an ima- 
ginary sphere of infinite radius, having the centre of the earth 
for its centre—the latter to one concentric with the sun. 
Thus, when we speak of the heliocentric longitudes and lati- 
tudes of objects, we suppose the spectator situated in the sun, 
and referring them by circles perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, to the great circle marked out in the heavens by the 
infinite prolongation of that plane. 

(372.) The point in the imaginary concave of an infinite 
heaven, to which a spectator in the sun refers the earth, must, 
of course, be diametrically opposite to that to which a spec- 
tator on the earth refers the sun’s centre; consequently the 
heliocentric latitude of the earth is always nothing, and its 
heliocentric longitude always equal to the sun’s geocentric 
longitude + 180°. The heliocentric equinoxes and solstices 
are, therefore, the same as the geocentric reversely named ; 
and to conceive them, we have only to imagine a plane passing 
through the sun’s centre, parallel to the earth’s equator, and 
prolonged infinitely on all sides. The line of intersection of 
this plane and the plane of the ecliptic is the line of equinoxes, 
and the solstices are 90° distant from it. 

(373.) The position of the longer axis of the earth’s orbit 
is a point of great importance. In the figure (art. 368.) let 
EK CLI be the ecliptic, E the vernal equinox, L the autumnal 
(2. e. the points to which the earth is referred from the sun when 
tts heliocentric longitudes are 0° and 180° respectively). Sup- 
posing the earth’s motion to be performed in the direction 
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EK CLI, the angle E'S8 A, or the longitude of the perihelion, 
in the year 1800 was 99° 30’ 5’ : we say in the year 1800, 
because, in point of fact, by the operation of causes hereafter 
to be explained, its position is subject to an extremely slow 
variation of about 12” per annum to the eastward, and which 
in the progress of an immensely long period — of no less than 
20984 years — carries the axis A S M of the orbit completely 
round the whole circumference of the ecliptic. But this 
motion must be disregarded for the present, as well as many 
other minute deviations, to be brought into view when they 
can be better understood. 

(374.) Were the earth’s orbit a circle, described with a 
uniform velocity about the sun placed in its centre, nothing 
could be easier than to calculate its position at any time with 
respect to the line of equinoxes, or its longitude, for we should 
only have to reduce to numbers the proportion following; viz. 
One year: the time elapsed:: 360°: the are of longitude 
_ passed over. The longitude so calculated is called in astro- 
nomy the mean longitude of the earth. But since the earth’s 
orbit is neither circular, nor uniformly described, this rule 
will not give us the true place in the orbit at any proposed 
moment. Nevertheless, as the excentricity and deviation 
from a circle are small, the true place will never deviate very 
far from that so determined (which, for distinction’s sake, is 
called the mean place), and the former may at all times be 
calculated from the latter, by applying to it a correction or 
equation (as it is termed), whose amount is never very great, 
and whose computation is a question of pure geometry, 
depending on the equable description of areas by the earth 
about the sun. For since, in elliptic motion according to 
Kepler’s law above stated, areas not angles are described 
uniformly, the proportion must now be stated thus ;—One 
year : the time elapsed ::the whole area of the ellipse : the 
area of the sector swept over by the radius vector in that time. 
This area, therefore, becomes known, and it is then, as above 
observed, a problem of pure geometry to ascertain the angle 
about the sun(A. $8 P, fig. art. 368.), which corresponds to any 
proposed fractional area of the whole ellipse supposed to be 
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contained in the sector APS. Suppose we set out from A 
the perihelion, then will the angle A S P at first increase more 
rapidly than the mean longitude, and will, therefore, duxing 
the whole semi-revolution from A to M, exceed it in amount; 
or, in other words, the true place will be in advance of the | 
mean: at M, one half the year will have elapsed, and one 
half the orbit have been described, whether it be circular or 
elliptic. Here, then, the mean and true places coincide ; but 
in all the other half of the orbit, from M to A, the true place 
will fall short of the mean, since at M the angular motion is 
slowest, and the true place from this pomt begins to lag 
behind the mean—to make up with it, however, as it 
approaches A, where it once more overtakes it. 

(375.) The quantity by which the true longitude of the 
earth differs from the mean longitude is called the equation 
of the centre, and is additive during all the half-year, in which 
the earth passes from A to M, beginning at 0° 0’ 0”, increasing 
to a maximum, and again diminishing to zero at M; after 
which it becomes subtractive, attains a maximum of subtractive 
magnitude between M and A, and again diminishes to 0 at A. 
Its maximum, both additive and substractive, is 1° 55’ 333. 

(376.) By applying, then, to the earth’s mean longitude, 
the equation of the centre corresponding to any given time 
at which we would ascertain its place, the true longitude be- 
comes known; and since the sun is always seen from the 
earth in 180° more longitude than the earth from the sun, in 
this way also the sun’s true place in the ecliptic becomes 
known. The calculation of the equation of the centre is per- 
formed by a table constructed for that Laid Sig? to be found i in 
all “ Solar Tables.” 

(377.) The maximum value of the equation of the centre 
depends only on the ellipticity of the orbit, and may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the excentricity. Vice versd, therefore, 
if the former quantity can be ascertained by observation, the 
latter may be derived from it; because, whenever the law, 
or numerical connection, between two quantities is known, 
the one can always be determined from the other. Now, by 
assiduous observation of the sun’s transits over the meridian, 
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we can ascertain, for every day, its exact right ascension, and 
thence conclude its longitude (art. 309.). After this, it is 
easy to assign the angle by which this observed longitude ex- 
ceeds or falls short of the mean; and the greatest amount of 
this excess or defect which occurs in the whole year, is the 
maximum equation of the centre. This, as a means of ascer- 
taining the eccentricity of the orbit, is a far more easy and 
accurate method than that of concluding the sun’s distance by 
measuring its apparent diameter. The results of the two 
methods coincide, however, perfectly. 

(378.) If the ecliptic coincided with the equinoctial, the 
effect of the equation of the centre, by disturbing the unifor- 
mity of the sun’s apparent motion in longitude, would cause 
an inequality in its time of coming on the meridian on suc- 
cessive days. When the sun’s centre comes to the meridian, 
it is apparent noon, and if its motion in longitude were uni- 
form, and the ecliptic coincident with the equinoctial, this 
would always coincide with mean noon, or the stroke of 12 
on a well-regulated solar clock. But, independent of the 
want of uniformity in its motion, the obliquity of the ecliptic 
gives rise to another inequality in this respect; in conse- 
quence of which, the sun, even supposing its motion in the 
ecliptic uniform, would yet alternately, in its time of attain- 
ing the meridian, anticipate and fall short of the mean noon 
as shown by the clock. For the right ascension of a celestial 
object forming a side of a right-angled spherical triangle, of 
which its longitude is the hypothenuse, it is clear that the 
uniform increase of the latter must necessitate a deviation 
from uniformity in the increase of the former. 

(379.) These two causes, then, acting conjointly, produce, 
in fact, a very considerable fluctuation in the time as shown 
per clock, when the sun really attains the meridian. It 
amounts, in fact, to upwards of half an hour; apparent noon 
sometimes taking place as much as 164 min. before mean 
noon, and at others as much as 142 min. after. This differ- 
ence between apparent and mean noon is called the equation 
of time, and is calculated and inserted in ephemerides for 
every day of the year. under that title: or else, which comes 
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to the same thing, the moment, in mean time, of the sun’s 
culmination for each day, is set down as an astronomical phe- 
nomenon to be observed. 

(380.) As the sun, in its apparent annual course, is carried 
along the ecliptic, its declination is continually varying be- 
tween the extreme limits of 23° 28’ 40” north, and as much 
south, which it attains at the solstices. It is consequently 
always vertical over some part or other of that zone or belt 
of the earth’s surface which lies between the north and south 
parallels of 23° 28’ 40”. These parallels are called in geo- 
graphy the tropics ; the northern one that of Cancer, and the 
southern, of Capricorn ; because the sun, at the respective 
solstices, is situated in the divisions, or signs of the ecliptic 
so denominated. Of these signs there are twelve, each oc- 
cupying 30° of its circumference. They commence at the 
vernal equinox, and are named in order— Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces.* They are denoted also by 
the following symbols: — TY, 8, 0, S, XL, m, 2, m, Ff; 
ve, st, x. Longitude itself is also divided into signs, 
degrees, and minutes, &c. ‘Thus 5* 27° 0’ corresponds to 
177° 0’. +eTLine 

(381.) These Signs ave purely technical subdivisions of 
the ecliptic, commencing from the actual equinox, and are not 
to be confounded with the constellations so called (and some- 
times so symbolized). The constellations of the zodiac, as 
they now stand arranged on the ecliptic, are all a full 
“sion” in advance or anticipation of their symbolic cog- 
nomens thereon marked. Thus the constellation Aries 
actually occupies the sign Taurus ys, the constellation 
Taurus, the sign Gemini of, and so on, the signs having re- 
treated | among the stars (together with the equinox their 
origin), by the effect of precession. The bright star Spica in 
the constellation Virgo (a Virginis), by the observations of 


* They may be remembered by the following memorial hexameters : — 


Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 

Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Pisces. 
_ | Retreated is here used with reference to longitude, not to the apparent 
diurnal motion. 
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Hipparchus, 128 years B.C., preceded, or was westward of the 
autumnal equinox in longitude by 6°. In 1750 it followed 
or stood eastward of the same equinox by 20° 21’. Its place 
then, as referred to the ecliptic at the former epoch, would be 
in longitude 5° 24° 0’, or in the 24th degree of the sign Q, 
whereas in the latter epoch it stood in the 21st degree of m, 
the equinox having retreated by 26° 21’ in the interval, 1878 
years, elapsed. To avoid this source of misunderstanding, the 
use of “signs” and their symbols in the reckoning of celestial 
longitudes is now almost entirely abandoned, and the ordi- 
nary reckoning (by degrees, &c. from 0 to 360) adopted in 
its place, and the names Aries, Virgo, &c. are becoming re- 
stricted to the constellations so called.* 

(382.) When the sun is in either tropic, it enlightens, as 
we have seen, the pole on that side the equator, and shines 
over or beyond it to the extent of 23° 28’ 40”. The parallels 
of latitude, at this distance from either pole, are called the 
polar circles, and are distinguished from each other by the 
names arctic and antarctic. ‘The regions within these circles 
are sometimes termed frigid zones, while the belt between 
the tropics is called the torrid zone, and the immediate belts 
temperate zones. These last, however, are merely names 
given for the sake of naming; as, in fact, owing to the different 
distribution of land and sea in the two hemispheres, zones of 
climate are not co-terminal with zones of latitude. 

(383.) Our seasons are determined by the apparent pas- 
sages of the sun across the equinoctial, and its alternate arrival 
in the northern and southern hemisphere. Were the equinox 
invariable, this would happen at intervals precisely equal to 
the duration of the sidereal year; but, in fact, owing to the 
slow conical motion of the earth’s axis described in art. 317., 
the equinox retreats on the ecliptic, and meets the advancing 
sun somewhat before the whole sidereal circuit is completed. 
The annual retreat of the equinox is 50’*1, and this arc is 


* When, however, the place of the sun is spoken of, the old usage prevails. 
Thus, if we say “ the sun is in Aries,” it would be interpreted to mean between 
0° and 30° of longitude. So, also, “ the first point of Aries” is still understood 
to mean the vernal, and “ the first point of Libra,’’ the autumnal equinox ; and 
so in a few other cases, 


Q 
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described by the sun in the ecliptic in 20™ 19°*9. By so 
much shorter, then, is the periodical return of our seasons 
than the true sidereal revolution of the earth round the sun. 
As the latter period, or sidereal year, is equal to 365% 6" 9™ 
9°°6, it follows, then, that the former must be only 3654 5° 
48™ 498-7 ; and this is what is meant by the tropical year. 

(384.) We have already mentioned that the longer axis of 
the ellipse described by the earth has a slow motion of 11/8 
per annum in advance. From this it results, that when the 
earth, setting out from the perihelion, has completed one 
sidereal period, the perihelion will have moved forward by 
11”-8, which arc must be described by the earth before it can 
again reach the perihelion. In so doing, it occupies 4" 39*7 
and this must therefore be added to the sidereal period, to 
give the interval between two consecutive returns to the 
perihelion. This interval, then, is 3654 65 13™ 495-3 *, and is 
what is called the anomalistic year. All these periods have their 
uses in astronomy; but that in which mankind in general are 
most interested is the tropical year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, and which we thus perceive to be a compound 
phenomenon, depending chiefly and directly on the annual 
revolution of the earth round the sun, but subordinately also, 
and indirectly, on its rotation round its own axis, which is 
what occasions the precession of the equinoxes; thus affording 
an instructive example of the way in which a motion, once 
admitted in any part of our system, may be traced in its in- 
fluence on others with which at first sight it could not possibly 
be supposed to have any thing to do. 

(385.) As a rough consideration of the appearance of the 
earth points out the general roundness of its form, and more 
exact enquiry has led us first to the discovery of its elliptic 
figure, and, in the further progress of refinement, to the per- 
ception of minuter local deviations from that figure; so, in 
investigating the solar motions, the first notion we obtain 
is that of an orbit, generally speaking, round, and not far from 


* These numbers, as well as all the other numerical data of our system, are 
taken from Mr. Baily’s Astronomical Table¢ and Formule, unless the contrary 
is expressed. 
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a circle, which, on more careful and exact examination, proves 
to be an ellipse of small excentricity, and described in con- 
formity with certain laws, as above stated. Still minuter 
enquiry, however, detects yet smaller deviations again from 
this form and from these laws, of which we have a specimen 
in the slow motion of the axis of the orbit spoken of in art. 
372.; and which are generally comprehended under the name 
of perturbations and secular inequalities. Of these deviations, 
and their causes, we shall speak hereafter at length. It is the 
triumph of physical astronomy to have rendered a complete 
account of them all, and to have left nothing unexplained, 
either in the motions of the sun or in those of any other 
of the bodies of our system. But the nature of this explana- 
tion cannot be understood till we have developed the law of 
eravitation, and carried it into its more direct consequences. 
This will be the object of our three following chapters; in 
which we shall take advantage of the proximity of the moon, 
and its immediate connection with and dependence on the 
earth, to render it, as it were, a stepping-stone to the general 
explanation of the planetary movements. We shall conclude 
this by describing what is known of the physical constitution 
of the sun. 

(386.) When viewed through powerful telescopes, provided 
with coloured glasses, to take off the heat, which would other- 
wise injure our eyes, the sun is observed to have frequently 
large and perfectly black spots upon it, surrounded with a kind 
of border, less completely dark, called a penumbra. Some of 
these are represented at a, b, c, d, in Plate I. fig. 2., at 
the end of this volume. They are, however, not permanent. 
When watched from day to day, or even from hour to hour, 
they appear to enlarge or contract, to change their forms, and 
at length to disappear altogether, or to break out anew in 
parts of the surface where none were before. In such cases 
of disappearance, the central dark spot always contracts into 
a point, and vanishes before the border. Occasionally they 
break up, or divide into two or more, and in those cases offer 
every evidence of that extreme mobility which belongs only 


to the fluid state, and of that excessively violent agitation 
a2 
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which seems only compatible with the atmospheric or gaseous 
state of matter. The scale on which their movements take 
place is immense. A single second of angular measure, as 
seen from the earth, corresponds on the sun’s disc to 461 
miles; and a circle of this diameter (containing therefore 
nearly 167000 square miles) is the least space which can be 
distinctly discerned on the sun as a visible area. Spots have 
been observed, however, whose linear diameter has been 
upwards of 45000 miles* ; and even, if some records are to 
be trusted, of very much greater extent. That such a spot 
should close up in six weeks’ time (for they seldom last much 
longer), its borders must approach at the rate of more than 
1000 miles a day. 

(387.)-Many other circumstances tend to corroborate this 
view of the subject. The part of the sun’s dise not occupied 
by spots is far from uniformly bright. Its ground is finely 
mottled with an appearance of minute, dark dots, or pores, 
which, when attentively watched, are found to be in a con- 
stant state of change. There is nothing which represents so 
faithfully this appearance as the slow subsidence of some 
flocculent chemical precipitates in a transparent fluid, when 
viewed perpendicularly from above: so faithfully, indeed, 
that it is hardly possible not to be impressed with the idea of 
a luminous medium intermixed, but not confounded, with a 
transparent and non-luminous atmosphere, either floating as 
clouds in our air, or pervading it in vast sheets and columns 
like flame, or the streamers of our northern lights, directed 
in lines perpendicular to the surface. 

(388.) Lastly, in the neighbourhood of great spots, or ex- 
tensive groups of them, large spaces of the surface are often 
observed to be covered with strongly marked curved or 
branching streaks, more luminous than the rest, called facule, 
and among these, if not already existing, spots frequently 
break out. They may, perhaps, be regarded with most pro- 
bability, as the ridges of immense waves in the luminous 
regions of the sun’s atmosphere, indicative of violent agitation 


* Mayer, Obs. Mar. 15. 1758. “ Ingens macula in sole conspiciebatur, 
cujus diameter= J, diam. solis.” 
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in their neighbourhood. They are most commonly, and best 
seen, towards the borders of the visible disc, and their ap- 
pearance is as represented in Plate I. fig. 1. 

(389.) But what are the spots? Many fanciful notions 
have been broached on this subject, but only one seems to 
have any degree of physical probability, viz. that they are 
the dark, or at least comparatively dark, solid body of the 
sun itself, laid bare to our view by those immense fluctuations 
in the luminous regions of its atmosphere, to which it.appears. 
to be subject. Respecting the manner in which this disclosure 
takes place, different ideas again have been advocated. La- 
lande (art. 3240.) suggests, that eminences in the nature of 
mountains are actually laid bare, and project above the lumi- 
nous ocean, appearing black above it, while their shoaling 
declivities produce the penumbre, where the luminous fluid 
is less deep. A fatal objection to this theory is the uniform 
shade of the penumbra and its sharp termination, both inwards, 
where it joins the spot, and outwards, where it borders on 
the bright surface. A more probable view has been taken 
by Sir William Herschel*, who considers the luminous 
strata of the atmosphere to be sustained far above the level of 
the solid body by a transparent elastic medium, carrying on 
its upper surface (or rather, to avoid the former objection, at 
some considerably lower level within its depth) a cloudy stratum 
which, being strongly illuminated from above, reflects a con- 
siderable portion of the light to our eyes, and forms a pe- 
numbra, while the solid body - 
shaded by the clouds, reflects 
none (See jig.) The tem- 
porary removal of both the 
strata, but more of the upper 
than the lower, he supposes 
effected by powerful upward 
currents of the atmosphere, 
arising, perhaps, from spiracles 
in the body, or from local 
agitations. 


* Phil. Trans. 1801. 
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(390.) When the spots are attentively watched, their 
situation on the disc of the sun is observed to change. They 
advance regularly towards its western limb or border, where 
they disappear, and are replaced by others which enter at the 
eastern limb, and which, pursuing their respective courses, 
in their turn disappear at the western. The apparent 
rapidity of this movement is not uniform, as it would be were 
the spots dark bodies passing, by an independent motion of 
their own, between the earth and the sun; but is swiftest in 
the middle of their paths across the disc, and very slow at its 
borders. ‘This is precisely what would be the case supposing 
them to appertain to and make part of the visible surface of 
the sun’s globe, and to be carried round by a uniform rotation of 
that globe on its axis, so that each spot should describe a circle 
parallel to the sun’s equator, rendered elliptic by the effect of 
perspective. Their apparent paths also across the disc con- 
form to this view of their nature, being, generally speaking, 
ellipses, much elongated, concentric with the sun’s disc, each 
having one of its chords for its longer axis, and all these axes 
parallel to each other. At two periods of the year only do 
the spots appear to describe straight lines, viz. on and near 
to the 11th of June and the 12th of December, on which 
days, therefore, the plane of the circle, which a spot situated 
on the sun’s equator describes (and consequently, the plane 
of that equator itself), passes through the earth. Hence it is 
obvious, that the plane of the sun’s equator is inclined to that 
of the ecliptic, and intersects it in a line which passes through 
the place of the earth on these days. The situation of this 
line, or the line of the nodes of the sun’s equator as it is called, 
is, therefore, defined by the longitudes of the earth as seen 
from the sun at those epochs, which are respectively 80° 21/ 
and 260° 21’(= 80° 21’+ 180°) being, of course, diametrically 
opposite in direction. 

(391.) The inclination of the sun’s axis (that of the plane 
of its equator) to the ecliptic is determined by ascertaining 
the proportion of the longer and the shorter diameter of the 
apparent ellipse, described by any remarkable, well-defined 

spot ; in order to do which, its apparent place on the sun’s disc 
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must be very precisely ascertained by micrometric measures, 
repeated from day to day as long as it continues visible, 
(usually about 12 or 13 days, according to the magnitude of 
the spots, which always vanish by the effect of foreshortening 
before they attain the actual border of the dise—but the 
larger spots being traceable closer to the limb than the 
smaller.*) The reduction of such observations, or the con- 
clusion from them of the element in question, is complicated 
with the effect of the earth’s motion in the interval of the 
observations, and with its situation in the ecliptic, with respect 
to the line of nodes. For simplicity, we wiil suppose the 
earth situated as it is on the 10th of March, in a line at 
right angles to that of the nodes, ze. in the heliocentric 
longitude 170° 21’, and to remain there stationary during the 
whole passage of a spot across the disc. In this case the axis 
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of rotation of the sun will be situated in a plane passing 
through the earth and at right angles to the plane of the 
ecliptic. Suppose C to represent the sun’s centre, P Cp its 
axis, EC the line of sight, P N Q Ap S a section of the sun 
passing through the earth, and Q a spot situated on its 
equator, and in that plane, and consequently in the middle of 
its apparent path across the disc. If the axis of rotation 
were perpendicular to the ecliptic, as N S, this spot would be 


* The great spot of December, 1719, is stated to have been seen as a notch in 
the limb of the sun. 
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at A, and would be seen projected on C, the centre of the sun. 
It is actually at Q, projected upon D, at an apparent distance: 
CD to the north of the centre, which is the apparent smaller 
semi-axis of the ellipse described by the spot, which being 
known by micrometric measurement, the value of re or the 
cosine of Q C A, the inclination of the sun’s equator becomes 
known, C N being the apparent semi-diameter of the sun at 
the time. At this epoch, moreover, the northern half of the 
circle described by the spot is visible (the southern passing 
behind the body of the sun), and the south pole p of the sun is 
within the visible hemisphere. This is the case in the whole 
interval from December 11th to July 12th, during which, the 
visual ray falls upon the southern side of the sun’s equator. 
The contrary happens in the other half year, from July 12th 
to December 11th and this is what is understood when we say 
that the ascending node (denoted gQ ) of the sun’s equator lies 
in 80° 21’ longitude—a spot on the equator passing that node 
being then in the act of ascending from the southern to the 
northern side of the plane of the ecliptic—such being the con- 
ventional language of astronomers in speaking of these matters. 

(392.) If the observations are made at other seasons (which, 
however, are the less favourable for this purpose the more 
remote they are from the epochs here assigned); when, 
moreover, as in strictness is necessary, the motion of the 
earth in the interval of the measures is allowed for (as for a 
change of the point of sight); the calculations requisite to 
deduce the situation of the axis in space, and the duration of the 
revolution around it, become much more intricate, and it would 
be beyond the scope of this work to enter into them.* Accord- 
ing to the best determinations we possess, the inclination of 
the sun’s equator to the ecliptic is about 7° 20’ (its nodes 
being as above stated), and the period of rotation 25 days 7 
hours 48 minutes. f 

* See the theory in Lalande’s Astronofny, art. 3258., and the formule of 
computation in a paper by Petersen Schumacher’s Nachrichten, No. 419. 

+ Bianchi (Schumacher’s Nach., 483,), agreeing with Laugier. Delambre 
makes it 254 Oh 17™; Petersen, 25445 30". ‘The inclination of the axis is 


uncertain to half a degree, and the node to several degrees. The continual 
changes in the spots themselves cause this uncertainty. : 
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(393.) The region of the spots is confined, generally speak- 
ing, within about 25° on either side of the sun’s equator ; 
beyond 30° they are very rarely seen; in the polar regions, 
never. The actual equator of the sun is also less frequently 
visited by spots than the adjacent zones on either side, and a 
very material difference in their frequency and magnitude 
subsists in its northern and southern hemisphere, those on the 
northern preponderating in both respects. ‘The zone com- 
prised between the 11th and 15th degree to the northward of 
the equator is particularly fertile in large and durable spots. 
These circumstances, as well as the frequent occurrence of 
a more or less regular arrangement of the spots, when nu- 
merous, in the manner of belts parallel to the equator, point 
evidently to physical peculiarities in certain parts of the 
sun’s body more favourable than in others to the production 
of the spots, on the one hand; and on the other, to a general 
influence of its rotation on its axis as a determining cause of 
their distribution and arrangement, and would appear indica- 
tive of a system of movements in the fluids which constitute 
its luminous surface bearing no remote analogy to our trade 
winds— from whatever cause arising. (See art. 239. et seq.) 

(394.) The duration of individual spots is commonly not 
great; some are formed and disappear within the limit of a 
single transit across the dise—but such are for the most 
part small and insignificant. Frequently they make one or 
- two revolutions, being recognized at their reappearance by 
their situation with respect to the equator, their configurations 
inter se, their size, or other peculiarities, as well as by the in- 
terval elapsing between their disappearance at one limb and 
reappearance on the other. In a few rare cases, however, 
they have been watched round many revolutions. The great 
spot of 1779 appeared during six months, and one and the 
same groupe was observed in 1840 by Schwabe to return 
eight times. * It has been surmised, with considerable appa- 
rent probability, that some spots, at least, are generated again 


* Schum. Nach. No. 418. p. 150. The recent papers of Biela, Capocci, 
Schwabe, Pastorff, and Schmidt, in that collection, will be found highly 
interesting. 
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and again, at distant intervals of time, over the same identical 
points of the sun’s body (as hurricanes, for example, are known 
to affect given localities on the earth’s surface, and to pursue 
definite tracks). The uncertainty which still prevails with 
respect to the exact duration of its rotation renders it very 
difficult to obtain convincing evidence of this ; nor, indeed, can 
it be expected, until by bringing together into one connected 
view the recorded state of the sun’s surface during a very 
long period of time, and comparing together remarkable 
spots which have appeared on the same parallel, some precise 
periodic time shall be found which shall exactly conciliate 
numerous and well-characterized appearances. The enquiry 
is one of singular interest, as there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the supply of light and heat afforded to our globe 
stands in intimate connexion with those processes which are 
taking place on the solar surface, and to which the spots in 
some way or other owe their origin. 

(395.) Above the luminous surface of the sun, and the 
region in which the spots reside, there are strong indications 
of the existence of a gaseous atmosphere having a somewhat 
imperfect transparency. When the whole disc of the sun is 
seen at once through a telescope magnifying moderately 
enough to allow it, and with a darkening glass such as to 
suffer it to be contemplated with perfect comfort, it is. very 
evident that the borders of the disc are much less luminous 
than the centre. That this is no illusion is shown by project- 
ing the sun’s image undarkened and moderately magnified, 
so as to occupy a circle two or three inches in diameter, on a 
sheet of white paper, taking care to have it well in focus, 
when the same appearance will be observed. This can only 
arise from the circumferential rays having undergone the 
absorptive action of a much greater thickness of some imper- 
fectly transparent envelope (due to greater obliquity of their 
passage through it) than the central.— But a still more con- 
vincing and indeed decisive evidence is offered by the pheno- 
mena attending a total eclipse of the sun. Such eclipses 
(as will be shown hereafter) are produced by the interposition 
of the dark body of the moon between the earth and sun, 
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the moon being large enough to cover and surpass, by a 
very small breadth, the whole disc of the sun. Now when 
this takes place, were there no vaporous atmosphere capable 
of reflecting any light about the sun, the sky ought to appear 
totally dark, since (as will hereafter abundantly appear) there 
is not the smallest reason for believing the moon to have any 
atmosphere capable of doing so. So far, however, is this 
from being the case, that a bright ring or corona of light is 
seen, fading gradually away, as represented in Pl. I. fig 3., 
which (in cases where the moon is not centrally superposed 
on the sun) is observed to be concentric with the latter, not 
the former body. This corona was beautifully seen in the 
eclipse of July 7. 1842, and with this most remarkable 
addition — witnessed by every spectator in Pavia, Milan, 
Vienna, and elsewhere: three distinct and very conspicuous 
rose-coloured protuberances (as represented in the figure cited) 
were seen to project beyond the dark limb of the moon, 
likened by some to flames, by others to mountains, but which 
their enormous magnitude (for to have been seen at all by 
the naked eye their height must have exceeded 40,000 miles), 
and their faint degree of illumination, clearly prove to have 
been cloudy masses of the most excessive tenuity, and which 
doubtless owed their support, and probably their existence, to 
- such an atmosphere as we are now speaking of. | 
(396.) That the temperature at the visible surface of the 
sun cannot be otherwise than very elevated, much more so 
than any artificial heat produced in our furnaces, or by che- 
mical or galvanic processes, we have indications of several 
distinct kinds: 1st, from the law of decrease of radiant heat 
and light, which, being inversely as the squares of the distances, 
it follows, that the heat received on a given area exposed at 
the distance of the earth, and on an equal area at the visible 
surface of the sun, must be in the proportion of the area of 
the sky occupied by the sun’s apparent disc to the whole 
hemisphere, or as 1 to about 300000. A far less intensity of 
solar radiation, collected in the focus of a burning glass, suf- 
fices to dissipate gold and platina in vapour. 2dly, From the 
facility with which the calorific rays of the sun traverse glass, 
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a property which is found to belong to the heat of artificial 
fires in the direct proportion of their intensity.* 3dly, From 
the fact, that the most vivid flames disappear, and the most 
intensely ignited solids appear only as black spots on the disc 
of the sun when held between it and the eye.t From the 
last remark it follows, that the body of the sun, however dark 
it may appear when seen through its spots, may, nevertheless, 
be in a state of most intense ignition. It does not, however, 
follow of necessity that it must be so. The contrary is at 
least physically possible. A perfectly reflective canopy would 
effectually defend it from the radiation of the luminous regions 
above its atmosphere, and no heat would be conducted down- 
wards through a gaseous medium increasing rapidly in density. 
That the penumbral clouds are highly reflective, the fact of 
their visibility in such a situation can leave no doubt. 

(397.) As the magnitude of the sun has been measured, 
and (as we shall hereafter see) its weight, or quantity of pon- 
derable matter, ascertained, so also attempts have been made, 
and not wholly without success, from the heat actually com- 
municated by its rays to given surfaces of material bodies 
exposed to their vertical action on the earth’s surface, to esti- 
mate the total expenditure of heat by that luminary in a given 
time. The result of such experiments has been thus an- 
nounced. Supposing a cylinder of ice 45 miles in diameter, to 
be continually darted into the sun with the velocity of light, and 
that the water produced by its fusion were continually carried 
off, the heat now given off constantly by radiation would then 
be wholly expended in its liquefaction, on the one hand, so as 
to leave no radiant surplus; while, on the other, the actual 
temperature at its surface would undergo no diminution. 

(398.) This immense escape of heat by radiation, we may 
remark, will fully explain the constant state of tumultuous 


* By direct measurement with the actinometer, I find that out of 1000 
calorific solar rays, 816 penetrate a sheet of plate glass 0-12 inch thick; and 
that of 1000 rays which have passed through one such plate, 859 are capable 
of passing through another. H. 1827. 

+ The ball of ignited quicklime, in Lieutenant Drummond’s oxy-hydrogen 
lamp, gives the nearest imitation of the solar splendour which has yet been 
produced. The apppearance of this against the sun was, however, as described 
in an imperfect trial at which I was present. The experiment ought to be 
repeated under favourable circumstances. — Note to the ed. of 1833. 
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agitation in which the fluids composing the visible surface are 
maintained, and the continual generation and filling in of the 
pores, without having recourse to internal causes. ‘The mode 
of action, here alluded to is perfectly represented to the eye 
in the disturbed subsidence of a precipitate, as described in 
art. 386., when the fluid from which it subsides is warm, and 
losing heat from its surface. 

(399.) The sun’s rays are the ultimate source of almost 
every motion which takes place on the surface of the earth. 
By its heat are produced all winds, and those disturbances in 
the electric equilibrium of the atmosphere which give rise to 
the phenomena of lightning, and probably also to those of 
terrestrial magnetism and the aurora. By their vivifying action 
vegetables are enabled to draw support from inorganic matter, 
and become, in their turn, the support of animals and of man, 
and the sources of those great deposits of dynamical efficiency 
which are laid up for human use in our coal strata.* By them 
_ the waters of the sea are made to circulate in vapour through 
the air, and irrigate the land, producing springs and rivers. By 
them are produced all disturbances of the chemical equilibrium 
of the elements of nature, which, by a series of compositions 
and decompositions, give rise to new products, and originate 
a transfer of materials. Even the slow degradation of the 
solid constituents of the surface, in which its chief geological 
changes consist, is almost entirely due on the one hand to the 
-abrasion of wind and rain, and the alternation of heat and 
frost ; on the other to the continual beating of the sea waves, 
agitated by winds, the results of solar radiation. Tidal action 
(itself partly due to the sun’s agency) exercises here a com- 
paratively slight influence. The effect of oceanic currents 
(mainly originating in that influence), though slight in abrasion, 
is powerful in diffusing and transporting the matter abraded ; 
and when we consider the immense transfer of matter so pro- 
duced, the increase of pressure over large spaces in the bed 
of the ocean, and diminution over corresponding portions of 
the land, we are not at a loss to perceive how the elastic 
power of subterranean fires, thus repressed on the one hand 


¥* So in the edition of 1833. 
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and relieved on the other, may break forth in points when the 
resistance is barely adequate to their retention, and thus bring 
the phenomena of even volcanic activity under the general 
law of solar influence. * ‘ 

(400.) The great mystery, however, is to conceive how so 
enormous a conflagration (if such it be) can be kept up. 
Every discovery in chemical science here leaves us completely 
at a loss, or rather, seems to remove farther the prospect of 
probable explanation. If conjecture might be hazarded, we 
should look rather to the known possibility of an indefinite 
generation of heat by friction, or to its excitement by the 
electric discharge, than to any actual combustion of ponderable 
fuel, whether solid or gaseous, for the origin of the solar 
radiation.t 


* So in the edition of 1833. 

+ Electricity traversing excessively rarefied air or vapours, gives out light, 
and, doubtless, also heat. May not a continual current of electric matter be 
constantly circulating in the sun’s immediate neighbourhood, or traversing the 
planetary spaces, and exciting, in the upper regions of its atmosphere, those 
phenomena of which, on however diminutive a scale, we have yet an unequivocal 
manifestation in our aurora borealis. The possible analogy of the solar light 
to that of the aurora has been distinctly insisted on by the late Sir W. Herschel, 
in his paper already cited. It would be a highly curious subject of experi- 
mental inquiry, how far a mere reduplication of sheets of flame, at a distance 
one behind the other (by which their ight might be brought to any required 
intensity), would communicate to the heat of the resulting compound ray the 
penetrating character which distinguishes the solar calorific rays. We may also 
observe, that the tranquillity of the sun’s polar, as compared with its equatorial 
regions (if its spots be really atmospheric), cannot be accounted for by its ro- 
tation on its axis only, but must arise from some cause external to the luminous 
surface of the sun, as we see the belts of Jupiter and Saturn, and our trade- 
winds, arise from a cause, external to these planets, combining itself with their 
rotation, which alone can produce no motions when once the form of equilibrium 
is attained. 

The prismatic analysis of the solar beam exhibits in the spectrum'a series of 
“ fixed lines,” totally unlike those which belong to the light of any known ter- 
restrial flame. This may hereafter lead us to a clearer insight into its origin. 
But, before we can draw any conclusions from such an indication, we must 
recollect, that previous to reaching us it has undergone the whole absorptive 
action of our atmosphere, as well as of the sun’s, Of the latter we know no- 
thing, and may conjecture every thing; but of the blue colour of the former we 
are sure; and if this be an inherent (7. e. an absorptive) colour, the air must be 
expected to act on the spectrum after the analogy of other coloured media, which 
often (and especially light blue media) leave unabsorbed portions separated by 
dark intervals. It deserves enquiry, therefore, whether some or all the fixed 
lines observed by Wollaston and Fraunhofer may not have their origin in our 
own atmosphere. Experiments made on lofty mountains, or the cars of bal- 
loons, on the one hand, and on the other with reflected beams which have been 
made to traverse several miles of additional air near the surface, would decide 
this point. The absorptive effect of the sun’s atmosphere, and possibly also of 
the medium surrounding it (whatever it be) which resists the motions of comets, 
~ cannot be thus eliminated. — Note to the edition of 1833. 
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OF THE MOON.—ITS SIDEREAL PERIOD. —ITS APPARENT DIAMETER. 
— ITS PARALLAX, DISTANCE, AND REAL DIAMETER — FIRST 
APPROXIMATION TO ITS ORBIT. — AN ELLIPSE ABOUT THE EARTH 
IN THE FOCUS. — ITS EXCENTRICITY AND INCLINATION. —MOTION 
OF ITS NODES AND APSIDES. — OF OCCULTATIONS AND SOLAR 
ECLIPSES GENERALLY. — LIMITS WITHIN WHICH THEY ARE POS- 
SIBLE. — THEY PROVE THE MOON TO BE AN OPAKE SOLID — ITS 
LIGHT DERIVED FROM THE SUN. —JITS PHASES. — SYNODIC RE- 
VOLUTION OR LUNAR MONTH.——OF ECLIPSES MORE PARTICULARLY. 
— THEIR PHENOMENA.—THEIR PERIODICAL RECURRENCE. — PHY- 
SICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE MOON.-—- ITS MOUNTAINS AND OTHER 
SUPERFICIAL FEATURES. — INDICATIONS OF FORMER VOLCANIC 
ACTIVITY. —- ITS ATMOSPHERE. — CLIMATE.— RADIATION OF HEAT 
FROM ITS SURFACE.— ROTATION ON ITS OWN AXIS.— LIBRATION. 
— APPEARANCE OF THE EARTH FROM IT. 


(401.) Tu moon, like the sun, appears to advance among 
the stars with a movement contrary to the general diurnal 
motion of the heavens, but much more rapid, so as to be 
very readily perceived (as we have before observed) by a 
few hours’ cursory attention on any moonlight night. By 
this continual advance, which, though sometimes quicker, 
- sometimes slower, is never intermitted or reversed, it makes 
the tour of the heavens in a mean or average period of 274 
7° 43" 11%5, returning, in that time, to a position among 
the stars nearly coincident with that it had before, and which 
would be exactly so, but for reasons presently to be stated. 

(402.) The moon, then, like the sun, apparently describes 
an orbit round the earth, and this orbit cannot be very 
different from a circle, because the apparent angular diameter 
of the full moon is not lable to any great extent of variation. 

(403.) The distance of the moon from the earth is con- 
cluded from its horizontal parallax, which may be found 
either directly, by observations at remote geographical sta- 
tions, exactly similar to those described in art. 355., in the 
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case of the sun, or by means of the phenomena called occul- 
tations, from which also its apparent diameter is most rea- 
dily and correctly found. From such observations it re- 
sults that the mean or average distance of the center of the 
moon from that of the earth is 59°9643 of the earth’s equa- 
torial radii, or about 237,000 miles. ‘This distance, great 
as it is, is little more than one-fourth of the diameter of the 
sun’s body, so that the globe of the sun would nearly twice 
include the whole orbit of the moon; a consideration won- 
derfully calculated to raise our ideas of that stupendous 
luminary ! | 

(404.) The distance of the moon’s center from an observer 
at any station on the earth’s. surface, compared with its 
apparent-angular diameter as measured from that station, will 
give its real or linear diameter. Now, the former distance 
is easily calculated when the distance from the earth’s center 
is known, and the apparent zenith distance of the moon also 
determined by observation; for if we turn to the figure of 
art. 339., and suppose 8 the moon, A the station, and C the 
earth’s center, the distance S C, and the earth’s radius C A, 
two sides of the triangle A CS are given, and the angle 
CAS, which is the supplement of Z AS, the observed 
zenith distance, whence it is easy to find A §, the moon’s 
distance from A. From such observations and calculations 
it results, that the real diameter of the moon is 2160 miles, 
or about 0°2729 of that of the earth, whence it follows that, 
the bulk of the latter being considered as 1, that of the 
former will be 0:0204, or about z4.. The difference of the 
apparent diameter of the moon, as seen from the earth’s cen- 
ter and from any point of its surface, is technically called the 
augmentation of the apparent diameter, and its maximum 
occurs when the moon is in the zenith of the spectator. Her 
mean angular diameter, as seen from the center, is 31’ 7”, 
and is always — 0°545 x her horizontal parallax. 

(405.) By a series of observations, such as described in 
art. 403., if continued during one or more revolutions of the 
moon, its real distance may be ascertained at every point of 
its orbit; and if at the same time its apparent places in the 
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heavens be observed, and reduced by means of its parallax 
to the earth’s center, their angular intervals will become 
known, so that the path of the moon may then be laid down 
on a chart supposed to represent the plane in which its orbit 
lies, just as was explained in the case of the solar ellipse 
(art. 349.) Now, when this is done, it is found that, neg- 
lecting certain small (though very perceptible) (deviations of 
which a satisfactory account will hereafter be rendered), the 
form of the apparent orbit, hke that of the sun, is elliptic, 
but considerably more eccentric, the eccentricity amounting 
to 0°05484 of the mean distance, or the major semi-axis of the 
ellipse, and the earth’s centre being situated in its focus. 

(406.) The plane in which this orbit lies is not the ecliptic, 
however, but is inclined to it at an angle of 5° 8’ 48”, which 
is called the inclination of the lunar orbit, and intersects it in 
two opposite pomts, which are called its nodes—the ascend- 
ing node being that in which the moon passes from the 
southern side of the ecliptic to the northern, and the descend- 
ing the reverse. ‘The points of the orbit at which the moon 
is nearest to, and farthest from, the earth, are called respec- 
tively its perigee and apogee, and the lime joiming them and 
the earth the line of apsides. 

(407.) There are, however, several remarkable circum- 
stances which interrupt the closeness of the analogy, which 
cannot fail to strike the reader, between the motion of the 
~ moon around the earth, and of the earth around the sun. In 
the latter case, the ellipse described remains, during a great 
many revolutions, unaltered in its position and dimensions ; 
or, at least, the changes which it undergoes are not percep- 
tible but in a course of very nice observations, which have 
disclosed, it is true, the existence of “ perturbations,” but of 
so minute an order, that, in ordinary parlance, and for 
common purposes, we may leave them unconsidered. But 
this cannot be done in the case of the moon. Even in a 
single revolution, its deviation from a perfect ellipse is very 
sensible. It does not return to the same exact position 
among the stars from which it set out, thereby indicating a 
continual change in the plane of its orbit. And, in effect, 
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if we trace by observation, from month to month, the point 
where it traverses the ecliptic, we shall find that the nodes 
of its orbit are in a continual state of retreat upon the ecliptic. 
Suppose O to be the earth, and A 6 ad that portion of the 
plane of the ecliptic which is intersected by the moon, in its 
alternate passages through it, from south to north, and vice 
versa; and let A BCDE-F be a portion of the moon’s 
orbit, embracing a complete sidereal revolution. Suppose it 
to set out from the ascending node, 
A; then, if the orbit lay all in 
one plane, passing through O, it 
would have a, the opposite point 
in the ecliptic, for its descending 
node; after passing which, it would 
again ascend at A. But, in fact, 
its real path carries it not to a, but along a certain curve, 
A BC, to C, a point in the ecliptic less than 180° distant 
from A; so that the angle A O C, or the are of longi- 
tude described between the ascending and the descending 
node, is somewhat less than 180°. It then pursues its 
course below the ecliptic, along the curve C D E, and 
rises again above it, not at the point c, diametrically opposite 
to C, but at a point E, less advanced in longitude. On the 
whole, then, the are described in longitude between two 
consecutive passages from south to north, through the plane 
of the ecliptic, falls short of 360° by the angle A O E; or, 
in other words, the ascending node appears to have retreated 
in one lunation on the plane of the ecliptic by that amount. 
To complete a sidereal revolution, then, it must still go on to 
describe an arc, KF, on its orbit, which will no longer, 
however, bring it exactly back to A, but to a poimt some- 
what above it, or having north latitude. 

(408.) The actual amount of this retreat of the moon’s 
node is about 3’ 10” °64 per diem, on an average, and in a 
period of 6793:39 mean solar days, or about 18°6 years, the 
ascending node is carried round in a direction contrary to the 
moon’s motion in its orbit (or from east to west) over a whole 
circumference of the ecliptic. Of course, in the middle of 
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this period the position of the orbit must have been precisely 
reversed from what it was at the beginning. Its apparent 
path, then, will le among totally different stars and con- 
stellations at different parts of this period; and this kind of 
spiral revolution being continually kept up, it will, at one 
time or other, cover with its disc every point of the heavens 
within that limit of latitude or distance from the ecliptic 
which its inclination permits; that is to say, a belt or zone 
of the heavens, of 10° 18’ in breadth, having the ecliptic for 
its middle line. Nevertheless, it still remains true that the 
actual place of the moon, in consequence of this motion, 
deviates in a single revolution very little from what it would 
be were the nodes at rest. Supposing the moon to set out 
from its node <A, its latitude, when it comes to F, having 
completed a revolution in longitude, will not exceed 8’; 
which, though small in a single revolution, accumulates in its 
effect in a succession of many: it is to account for, and re- 
present geometrically, this deviation, that the motion of the 
nodes is devised. 

(409.) The moon’s orbit, then, is not, strictly speaking, an 
ellipse returning into itself, by reason of the variation of 
the plane in which it lies, and the motion of its nodes. But 
even laying aside this consideration, the axis of the ellipse 
is itself constantly changing its direction in space, as has 
been already stated of the solar ellipse, but much more 
rapidly ; making a complete revolution, in the same direction 
with the moon’s own motion, in 3232'5753 mean solar days, 
or about nine years, being about 3° of angular motion in a 
whole revolution of the moon. ‘This is the phenomenon known 
by the name of the revolution of the moon’s apsides. Its 
cause will be hereafter explained. Its immediate effect. is 
to produce a variation in the moon’s distance from the earth, 
which is not included in the laws of exact elliptic motion. 
In a single revolution of the moon, this variation of distance 
is trifling ; but in the course of many it becomes considerable, 
as is easily seen, if we consider that in four years and a 


half the position of the axis will be completely reversed, and 
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the apogee of the moon will occur where the perigee occurred 
before. 

(410.) The best way to form a distinct conception of the 
moon’s motion is to regard it as describing an ellipse about 
the earth in the focus, and, at the same time, to regard this 
ellipse itself to be in a twofold state of revolution; Ist, in its 
own plane, by a continual advance of its axis in that plane; 
and 2dly, by a continual ¢ilt’ng motion of the plane itself, 
exactly similar to, but much more rapid than, that of the 
earth’s equator produced by the conical motion of its axis 
described in art 317. 

(411.) As the moon is at a very moderate distance from 
us (astronomically speaking), and is in fact our nearest 
neighbour, while the sun and stars are in comparison immensely 
beyond it, it must of necessity happen, that at one time or 
other it must pass over and occult or eclipse every star and 
planet within the zone above described (and, as seen from the 
surface of earth, even somewhat beyond it, by reason of 
parallax, which may throw it apparently nearly a degree 
either way from its place as seen from the centre, according 
to the observer's station). Nor is the sun itself exempt 
from being thus hidden, whenever any part of the moon’s 
disc, in this her tortuous. course, comes to overlap any part 
of the space occupied in the heavens by that lumimary. On 
these occasions is exhibited the most striking and impressive 
of all the occasional phenomena of astronomy, an eclipse of the 
sun, in which a greater or less portion, or even in some rare 
conjunctures the whole, of its disc is obscured, and, as it 
were, obliterated, by the superposition of that of the moon, 
which appears upon it as a circularly-terminated black spot, 
producing a temporary diminution of daylight, or even 
nocturnal darkness, so that the stars appear as if at midnight. 
In other cases, when, at the moment that the moon is centrally 
superposed on the sun, it so happens that her distance from the 
earth is such as to render her angular diameter less than the 
sun’s, the very singular phenomenon of an annular solar eclipse 
takes place, when the edge of the sun appears for a few 
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minutes as a narrow ring of light, projecting on all sides 
beyond the dark circle occupied by the moon in its centre. 
(412.) A solar eclipse can only happen when the sun and 
moon are in conjunction, that is to say, have the same, or 
nearly the same, position in the heavens, or the same lon- 
gitude. It appears by art. 409. that this condition can only 
be fulfilled at the time of a new moon, though it by no means 
follows, that at every conjunction there must be an eclipse of 
the sun. If the lunar orbit coincided with the ecliptic, this 
would be the case, but as it is inclined to it at an angle of 
upwards of 5°, it is evident that the conjunction, or equality 
of longitudes, may take place when the moon is in the part 
of her orbit too remote from the ecliptic to permit the discs 
to meet and overlap. It is easy, however, to assign the 
limits within which an eclipse is possible. To this end we 
must consider, that, by the effect of parallax, the moon’s 
apparent edge may be thrown in any direction, according to 
a spectator’s geographical station, by any amount not ex- 
ceeding the horizontal parallax. Now, this comes to the 
same (so far as the possibility of an eclipse is concerned) as 
if the apparent diameter of the moon, seen from the earth’s 
centre, were dilated by twice its horizontal parallax; for if, 
when so dilated, it can touch or overlap the sun, there must 
be an eclipse at some part or other of the earth’s surface. If, 
then, at the moment of the nearest conjunction, the geocentric 
distance of the centres of the two luminaries do not exceed 
the sum of their semidiameters and of the moon’s horizontal 
parallax, there will be an eclipse. This sum is, at its 
maximum, about 1°34’ 27”, In the spherical triangle S N M, 
then, in which § is the sun’s centre, M the moon’s, S N the 
ecliptic, M N the moon’s orbit, and N the node, we may 
suppose the angle N S M a right 
angle, S M = 1° 34’ 27”, and the 


Oe angle M N S§ =5°8’48”, the in- 
i clination of the orbit. Hence we 
calculate S N, which comes out 

BL N 16° 58’. If, then, at the moment 


of the new moon, the moon’s node is farther from the sun 
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in longitude than this limit, there can be no eclipse; if 
within, there may, and probably will, at some part or other 
of the earth. To ascertain precisely whether there will or 
not, and, if there be, how great will be the part eclipsed, 
the solar and lunar tables must be consulted, the place of 
the node and the semidiameters exactly ascertained, and the 
local parallax, and apparent augmentation of the moon’s 
diameter due to the difference of her distance from the 
observer and from the centre of the earth (which may 
amount to a sixtieth part of her horizontal diameter), de- 
termined; after which it is easy, from the above considerations, 
to calculate the amount overlapped of the two discs, and 
their moment of contact. 

(413.) The calculation of the occultation of a star depends 
on similar considerations. An occultation is possible, when 
the moon’s course, as seen from the earth’s centre, carries her 
within a distance from the star equal to the sum of her 
semidiameter and horizontal parallax; and it will happen at 
any particular spot, when her apparent path, as seen from 
that spot, carries her centre within a distance equal to the 
sum of her augmented semidiameter and actual parallax. The 
details of these calculations, which are somewhat troublesome, 
must be sought elsewhere.* 

(414.) The phenomenon of a solar eclipse and of an occul- 
tation are highly interesting and instructive in a physical 
point of view. They teach us that the moon is an opaque 
body, terminated by a real and sharply defined surface in- 
tercepting light like a solid. They prove to us, also, that at 
those times when we cannot see the moon, she really exists, and 
pursues her.course, and that when we see her only as a 
crescent, however narrow, the whole globular body zs there, 
filling up the deficient outline, though unseen. For occulta- 
tions take place indifferently at the dark and bright, the 
visible and invisible outline, whichever happens to be towards 
the direction in which the moon is moving; with this only 
difference, that a star occulted by the bright limb, if the 


* Woodhouse’s Astronomy, vol.i. See also Trans, Ast. Soc. vol.-i. p. 325. 
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phenomenon be watched with a telescope, gives notice, by 
its gradual approach to the visible edge, when to expect its 
disappearance, while, if occulted at the dark limb, if the 
moon, at least, be more than a few days old, it is, as it were, 
extinguished in mid-air, without notice or visible cause for 
its disappearance, which, as it happens instantaneously, and 
without the slightest previous diminution of its light, is 
always surprising; and, if the star be a large and bright one, 
even startling from its suddenness. ‘The re-appearance of 
the star, too, when the moon has passed over it, takes place 
in those cases when the bright side of the moon is foremost, 
not at the concave outline of the crescent, but at the 
invisible outline of the complete circle, and is scarcely less 
surprising, from its suddenness, than its disappearance in 
the other case.* 

(415.) The existence of the complete circle of the disc, 
even when the moon is not full, does not, however, rest only 
on the evidence of occultations and eclipses. It may be 
seen, when the moon is crescent or waning, a few days before 
and after the new moon, with the naked eye, as a pale round 
body, to which the crescent seems attached, and somewhat 
projecting beyond its outline (which is an optical illusion 
arising from the greater intensity of its light). The cause 
of this appearance will presently be explained. Meanwhile 
the fact is sufficient to show that the moon is not znherently 
luminous like the sun, but that her light is of an adventitious 
nature. And its crescent form, increasing regularly from 

* There is an optical illusion of a very strange and unaccountable nature 
which has often been remarked in occultations. The star appears to advance 
actually upon and within the edge of the dise before it disappears, and that 
sometimes to a considerable depth. I have never myself witnessed this singular 
effect, but it rests on most unequivocal testimony. I have called it an optical 
illusion; but it is barely possible that a star may shine on such occasions through 
deep fissures in the substance of the moon. The occultations of close double 
stars ought to be narrowly watched, to see whether both individuals are thus 
projected, as well as for other purposes connected with their theory. I will only 
hint at one, viz. that a double star, too close to be seen divided with any telescope, 
may yet be detected to be double by the mode of its disappearance. Should a 
considerable star, for instance, instead of undergoing instantaneous and complete 
extinction, go out by two distinct steps, following close upon each other; first 
losing a portion, then the whole remainder of its light, we may be sure it is a 


double star, though we cannot see the individuals separately. — Note to the 
edit, of 1833. 
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a narrow semicircular line to a complete circular disc, cor- 
responds to the appearance a* globe would present, one 
hemisphere of which was black, the other white, when 
differently turned towards the eye, so as to present a greater 
or less portion of each. The obvious conclusion from this is, 
that the moon is such a globe, one half of which is brightened 
by the rays of some luminary sufficiently distant to enlighten 
the complete hemisphere, and sufficiently intense to give it 
the degree of splendour we see. Now, the sun alone is 
competent to such an effect. Its distance and light suffice ; 
and, moreover, it 1s invariably observed that, when a crescent, 
the bright edge is towards the sun, and that in proportion as 
the moon in her monthly course becomes more and more 
distant from the sun, the breadth of the crescent increases, 
and vice versd. 

(416.) The sun’s distance being 23984 radu of the earth, 
and the moon’s only 60, the former is nearly 400 times the 
latter. Lines, therefore, drawn from the sun to every part 
of the moon’s orbit may be regarded as very nearly parallel. * 
Suppose, now, O to be the earth, A BCD, &c. various 
positions of the moon in its orbit, and § the sun, at the vast 
distance above stated; as is shown, then, in the figure, the 
hemisphere of the lunar globe turned towards it (on the 
right) will be bright, the opposite dark, wherever it may 


stand in its orbit. Now, in the position A, when in con- 
junction with the sun, the dark part is entirely turned 


* The angle subtended by the moon’s orbit, as seen from the sun (in the mean 
state of things), is only 17’ 12’, 
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towards O, and the bright from it. In this case, then, the 
moon is not seen, it is mew moon. When the moon has come 
to C, half the bright and half the dark hemisphere are pre- 
sented to O, and the same in the opposite situation G: these 
are the first and third quarters of the moon. Lastly, when 
at 1, the whole bright face is towards the earth, the whole 
dark side from it, and it is then seen wholly bright or full 
moon. In the intermediate positions B D F H, the portions 
of the bright face presented to O will be at first less than 
half the visible surface, then greater, and finally less again, 
till it vanishes altogether, as it comes round again to A. 
(417.) These monthly changes of appearance, or phases, 
as they are called, arise, then, from the moon, an opaque 
body, being illuminated on one side by the sun, and reflecting 
from it, in all directions, a portion of the light so received. 
Nor let it be thought surprising that a solid substance thus 
illuminated should appear to shine and again illuminate the 
earth. It isno more than a white cloud does standing off 
upon the clear blue sky. By day, the moon can hardly be 
distinguished in brightness from such a cloud; and, in the 
dusk of the evening, clouds catching the last rays of the sun 
appear with a dazzling splendour, not inferior to the seeming 
brightness of the moon at night.* That the earth sends also 
such a light to the moon, only probably more powerful by 
reason of its greater apparent sizet, 1s agreeable to optical 
principles, and explains the appearance of the dark portion 
of the young or waning moon completing its crescent (art. 
413). For, when the moon is nearly new to the earth, the 
latter (so to speak) is nearly full to the former; it then 
Uluminates its dark half by strong earth-light; and it is a 


* The actual illumination of the lunar surface is not much superior to that of 
weathered sandstone rock in full sunshine. I have frequently compared the 
moon setting behind the grey perpendicular fagade of the Table Mountain, 
illuminated by the sun just risen in the opposite quarter of the horizon, when it 
has been scarcely distinguishable in brightness from the rock in contact with it. 
The sun and moon being nearly at equal altitudes and the atmosphere perfectly 
free from cloud or vapour, its effect is alike on both luminaries, (H. 1848). 

+ The apparent diameter of the moon is 32/ from the earth ; that of the earth 
seen from the moon-is twice her horizontal parallax, or 1° 54’. The apparent 
surfaces, therefore, are as (114): (32)*, or as 13: 1 nearly. 
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portion of this, reflected back again, which makes it visible 
to us in the twilight sky. As the moon gains age, the earth 
offers it a less portion of its bright side, and the phenomenon 
in question dies away. 

(418.) The lunar month is determined by the recurrence 
of its phases: it reckons from new moon to new moon; that 
is, from leaving its conjunction with the sun to its return to 
conjunction. If the sun stood still, like a fixed star, the 
interval between two conjunctions would be the same as the 
period of the moon’s sidereal revolution (art. 401.); but, as 
the sun apparently advances in the heavens in the same 
direction with the moon, only slower, the latter has more 
than a complete sidereal period to perform to come up with 
the sun again, and will require for it a longer time, which is 
the lunar month, or, as it is generally termed in astronomy, a 
synodical period. ‘The difference is easily calculated by con- 
sidering that the superfluous arc (whatever it be) is described 
by the sun with the velocity of 0°°98565 per diem, in the same 
time that the moon describes that are plus a complete revolu- 
tion, with her velocity of 13°:17640 per diem ; and, the times 
of description being identical, the spaces are to each other in 
the proportion of the velocities. Let V and v be the mean 
angular velocities, x the superfluous arc; then V: v::1+2: 2; 


and V—v:v::1:2, whence z is found, and ~ = the time of 
; v 


describing x, or the difference of the sidereal and synodical 
periods. From these data a slight knowledge of arithmetic 
will suffice to derive the are in question, and the time of its 
description by the moon; which being the excess of the 
synodic over the sidereal period, the former will be had, and 
will appear to be 294 12. 44™ 25-87. 

(419.) Supposing the position of the nodes of the moon’s 
orbit to permit it, when the moon stands at A (or at the new 
moon), it will intercept a part or the whole of the sun’s rays, 
and cause a solar eclipse. On the other hand, when at E 
(or at the full moon), the earth O will intercept the rays of 
the sun, and cast a shadow on the moon, thereby causing a 
lunar eclipse. And this is perfectly consonant to fact, such 
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eclipses never happening but at the exact time of the full 
moon. But, what is still more remarkable, as confirmatory 
of the position of the earth’s sphericity, this shadow, which 
we plainly see to enter upon and, as it were, eat away the 
disc of the moon, is always termimated by a circular outline, 
though, from the greater size of the circle, it is only partially 
seen at any one time. Now, a body which always casts a 
circular shadow must itself be spherical. 

(420.) Eclipses of the sun are best understood by re- 
garding the sun and moon as two independent luminaries, 
each moving according to known laws, and viewed from the 
earth; but it is also instructive to consider eclipses generally 
as arising from the shadow of one body thrown on another by 
a luminary much larger than either. Suppose, then, A B to 
represent the sun, and C D a spherical body, whether earth 
or moon, illuminated by it. If we joi and prolong A C, BD; 
since A B is greater than C D, these lines will meet in a point 
__E, more or less distant from the body C D, according to its 
size, and within the space C EK D (which represents a cone, 


CH 
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since C D and A B are spheres), there will be a total shadow. 
This shadow is called the wmbra, and a spectator situated 
within it can see no part of the sun’s disc. Beyond the 
umbra are two diverging spaces (or rather, a portion of a 
single conical space, having K for its vertex), where if a 
spectator be situated, as at M, he will see a portion only 
(A ONP) of the sun’s surface, the rest (BON P) bemg 
obscured by the earth. He will, therefore, receive only 
partial sunshine; and the more, the nearer he is to the 
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exterior borders of that cone which is called the penumbra. 
Beyond this he will see the whole sun, and be in full illu- 
mination, All these circumstances may be perfectly well 
shown by holding a small globe up in the sun, and receiving 
its shadow at different distances on a sheet of paper. 

(421.) In a lunar eclipse (represented in the upper figure), 
the moon is seen to enter* the penumbra first, and, by 
degrees, get involved in the umbra, the former bordering 
the latter like a smoky haze. At this period of the eclipse, 
and while yet a considerable part of the moon remains un- 
obscured, the portion involved in the umbra is invisible to 
the naked eye, though still perceptible in a telescope, and of 
a dark grey hue. But as the eclipse advances, and the 
enlightened part diminishes in extent, and grows gradually 
more and more obscured by the advance of the penumbra, 
the eye, relieved from its glare, becomes more sensible to 
feeble impressions of light and colour; and phenomena of a 
remarkable and instructive character begin to be developed. 
The umbra is seen to be very far from totally dark; and in 
its faint illumination it exhibits a gradation of colour, being 
bluish, or even (by contrast) somewhat greenish, towards 
the borders for a space of about 4’ or 5’ of apparent angular 
breadth inwards, thence passing, by delicate but rapid gra- 
dation, through rose red to a fiery or copper-coloured glow, 
like that of dull red-hot iron. As the eclipse proceeds this 
glow spreads over the whole surface of the moon, which then 
becomes on some occasions so strongly illuminated, as to cast 
a very sensible shadow, and allow the spots on its surface to 
be perfectly well distinguished through a telescope. 

(422.) The cause of these singular, and sometimes very 
beautiful appearances, is the refraction of the sun’s light in 
passing through our atmosphere, which at the same time 
becomes coloured with the hues of sunset by the absorption 
of more or less of the violet and blue rays, as it passes 
through strata nearer or more remote from the ear'th’s surface, 


* The actual contact with the penumbra is never seen; the defalcation of 
light comes on so very gradually that it is not till when already deeply immersed, 
that it is perceived to be sensibly darkened. 
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and, therefore, more or less loaded with vapour, To show this, 
let A Da be a section of the cone of the umbra, and F BHS 


noe 


of the penumbra, through their common axis D E §, passing 
through the centres E'S of the earth and sun, and let K M #4 
be a section of these cones at a distance E M from E, equal 
to the radius of the moon’s orbit, or,60 radii of the earth.* 
Taking this radius for unity, since ¥%S, the distance of the 
sun, is 23984" such units, we readily calculate D E=218, 
D M=158, for the distances at which the apex of the geo- 
metrical umbra lies behind the earth and the moon respec- 
tively. We also find for the measure of the angle E D B, 
15’ 46’, and therefore D B E=89° 44’ 14”, whence also we 
get MC (the linear semidiameter of the wmbra)=0°725 (or 
in miles 2864), and the angle C E M, its apparent angular 
semi-diameter as seen from H=41’ 30”. And instituting 
similar calculations for the geometrical penumbra we get 
M K=1:005 (3970 miles), and KEM 57’ 36”; and it 


* The figure is unavoidably drawn out of all proportion, and the angles 
violently exaggerated. ‘The reader should endeavour to draw the figure in its 
true proportions. 7 
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may be well to remember that the doubles of these angles, 
orthe mean angular diameters of the wmbra and penumbra, 
are described by the moon with its mean velocity in 2° 43", 
and 3" 47™ respectively, which are therefore the respective 
durations of the total and partial obscuration of any one 
point of the moon’s disc in traversing centrally the geometri- 
cal shadow. 

(423.) Were the earth devoid of atmosphere, the whole of 
the phenomena of a lunar eclipse would consist in these 
partial or total obscurations. Within the space Ce the 
whole of the light, and within K C and ck a greater or less 
portion of it would be intercepted by the solid body Bd of 
the earth. The refracting atmosphere, however, extends 
from B, b, to a certain unknown, but very small distance 
BH, 4h, which, acting as a convex lens, of gradually (and 
very rapidly) decreasing density, disperses all that com- 
paratively small portion of light which falls upon it over a 
space bounded externally by H g, parallel and very nearly 
coincident with BF, and internally by a line B z, the former 
representing the extreme exterior ray from the limb a 
of the sun, the latter, the extreme interior ray from the 
limb A. To ayoid complication, however, we will trace 
only the courses of rays which just graze the surface at B, 
viz: Bz from the upper border, A, and B v from the lower, 
a, of the sun. Each of these rays is bent inwards from its 
original course by double the amount of the horizontal refrac- 
tion (33’) i.e. by 1° 6’, because, in passing from B out of the 
atmosphere, it undergoes a deviation equal to that at entering, 
and in the same direction. Instead, therefore, of pursuing 
the courses B D, B F, these rays respectively will occupy 
the positions B zy, B v, making, with the aforesaid lines, the 
angles D B 4, F Bv, each 1° 6%. Now we have found 
DBE=89° 44’ 14” and therefore F BE (=D B E+ 
angular diam. of ©)=90° 17’ 17”, consequently the angles 
E By and EB vo will be respectively 88° 38’ 14” and 89° 
11’ 17” from which we conclude E z=42:03 and Ev=88°89 
the former falling short of the moon’s orbit by 17°97, and the 
latter surpassing it by 28°89 radii of the earth. 
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(424.) The penumbra, therefore, of rays refracted at B, 
will be spread over the space v By, that at H over g Hd, 
and at the intermediate poimts, over similar intermediate 
spaces, and through this compound of superposed penumbre 
the moon passes during the whole of its path through the 
geometrical shadow, never attaming the absolute umbra B zd 
at all. Without going into detail as to the intensity of 
the refracted rays, it is evident that the totality of light so 
thrown into the shadow is to that which the earth intercepts, 
as the area of a circular section of the atmosphere to that of 
a diametrical section of the earth itself, and, therefore, at all 
events but feeble. And it is still further enfeebled by actual 
clouds suspended in that portion of the air which forms the 
visible border of the earth’s disc as seen from the moon, as 
well as by the general want of transparency caused by in- 
visible vapour, which is especially effective in the lowermost 
strata, within three or four miles of the surface, and which 
will impart to all the rays they transmit, the ruddy hue of 
sunset, only of double the depth of tint which we admire in 
our glowing sunsets, by reason of the rays having to traverse 
twice as great a thickness of atmosphere. This redness will 
be most intense at the points x, y, of the moon’s path through 
the umbra, and will thence degrade very rapidly outwardly, 
_ over the spaces xc, y ©, less so inwardly, over xy. And at 
C, c, its hue will be mingled with the bluish or greenish 
light which the atmosphere scatters by irregular dispersion, 
or in other words by our ¢twilight (art. 44). Nor will the 
phenomenon be uniformly conspicuous at all times. Sup- 
posing a generally and deeply clouded state of the atmosphere 
around the edge of the earth’s disc visible from the moon 
(i.e. around that great circle of the earth, in which, at the 
moment the sun is in the horizon,) little or no refracted light 
may reach the moon.* Supposing that circle partly clouded 
and partly clear, patches of red ight corresponding'to the clear 
portions will be thrown into the umbra, and may give rise to 
various and changeable distributions of light on the eclipsed 


* As in the eclipses of June 5. 1620, April 25. 1642. Lalande, Ast. 1769. 
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disc*; while, if entirely clear, the eclipse will be remarkable 
for the conspicuousness of the moon during the whole or a 
part of its immersion in the umbra.+ 

(425.) Owing to the great size of the earth, the cone of its 
umbra always projects far beyond the moon; so that, if, at the 
time of a lunar eclipse, the moon’s path be properly directed, it 
is sure to pass through the wnbra. This is not, however, the 
case in solar eclipses. It so happens, from the adjustment of 
the size and distance of the moon, that the extremity of her 
umbra always falls near the earth, but sometimes attains and 
sometimes falls short of its surface. In the former case 
(represented in the lower figure art. 420.) a black spot, sur- 
rounded’ by a fainter shadow, is formed, beyond which there 
is no eclipse on any part of the earth, but within which there 
may be either a total or partial one, as the spectator is within 
the umbra or penumbra. When the apex of the umbra falls 
on the surface, the moon at that pomt will appear, for an 
instant, to just cover the sun; but, when it falls short, there 
will be no total eclipse on any part of the earth; but a 
spectator, situated in or near the prolongation of the axis of 
the cone, will see the whole of the moon on the sun, although 
not large enough to cover it, ze. he will witness an annular 
eclipse. | 

(426.) Owing to a remarkable enough adjustment of the 
periods in which the moon’s synodical revolution, and that of 
her nodes, are performed, eclipses return after a certain 
period, very nearly in the same order and of the same 
magnitude. For 223 of the moon’s mean synodical reyolu- 
tions, or lunations, as they are called, will be found to occupy 
6585°32 days, and nineteen complete synodical revolutions 
‘of the node to occupy 6585°78.: The difference in the mean 
position of the node, then, at the beginning and end of 223 
lunations, is nearly insensible; so that a recurrence of all 
eclipses within that interval must take place. Accordingly, 


* As in the eclipse of Oct. 13. 1837, observed by the author. 

+ As in that of March 19. 1848, when the moon is described as giving “ good 
light” during more than an hour after its total immersion, and some persons 
even doubted its being eclipsed. (Notices of R. Ast. Soc. viii. p. 132.) 
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this period of 223 lunations, or eighteen years and ten days, 
is a very important one in the calculation of eclipses. . It is 
supposed to have been known to the Chaldeans, under the 
name of the Saros ; the regular return of eclipses having been 
known as a physical fact for ages before their exact theory 
was understood. In this period there occur ordinarily 70 
eclipses, 29 of the moon and 41 of the sun, visible in some 
part of the earth. Seven eclipses of either sun or moon at 
most, and two at least (both of the sun), may occur in a 
year. 

(427.) The commencement, duration, and magnitude of a 
lunar elipse are much more easily calculated than those of a 
solar, being independent of the position of the spectator on 
the earth’s surface, and the same as if viewed from its centre. 
The common centre of the wmbra and penumbra lies always 
in the ecliptic, at a point opposite to the sun, and the path 
described by the moon in passing through it is its true orbit 
as it stands at the moment of the full moon. In this orbit, 
its position, at every instant, is known from the lunar tables 
and ephemeris; and all we have, therefore, to ascertain, is, 
the moment when the distance between the moon’s centre and 
the centre of the shadow is exactly equal to the sum of the 
semidiameters of the moon and penumbra, or of the moon and 
-umbra, to know when it enters upon and leaves them re- 
spectively. No lunar eclipse can take place, if, at the moment 
of the full moon, the sun be at a greater angular distance 
from the node of the moon’s orbit than 11° 21’, meaning by 
an eclipse the immersion of any part of the moon in the 
umbra, as its contact with the penumbra cannot be observed 
(see note to art. 421.). 

(428.) The dimensions of the shadow, at the place where 
it crosses the moon’s path, require us to know the distances 
of the sun and moon at the time. ‘These are variable; but 
are calculated and set down, as well as their semidiameters, 
for every day, in the ephemeris, so that none of the data are 
wanting. The sun’s distance is easily calculated from its 
elliptic orbit; but the moon’s is a matter of more difficulty, 

8 
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by reason of the progressive motion of the axis of the lunar 
orbit. (Art 409.) 

(429.) The physical constitution of the moon is_ better 
known to us than that of any other heavenly body. By the 
aid of telescopes, we discern inequalities in its surface which 
can be no other than mountains and valleys,—for this plain 
reason, that we see the shadows cast by the former in the 
exact proportion as to length which they ought to have, when 
we take into account the inclination of the sun’s rays to that 
part of the moon’s surface on which they stand. The convex 
outline of the limb turned towards the sun is always circular, 
and very nearly smooth; but the opposite border of the 
enlightened part, which (were the moon a perfect sphere) 
ought to be an exact and sharply defined ellipse, is always 
observed to be extremely ragged, and mdented with deep 
recesses and prominent points. ‘The mountains near this edge 
cast long black shadows, as they should evidently do, when 
we consider that the sun is in the act of rising or setting to 
the parts of the moon so circumstanced. But as the en- 
lightened edge advances beyond them, 2. e. as the sun to them 
gains altitude, their shadows shorten; and at the full moon, 
when all the light falls in our line of sight, no shadows are 
seen on any part of her surface. From micrometrical measures 
of the lengths of the shadows of the more conspicuous 
mountains, taken under the most favourable circumstances, 
the heights of many of them have been calculated. Messrs. 
Beer and Maedler in their elaborate work, entitled “ Der 
Mond,” have given a list of heights resulting from such 
measurements, for no less than 1095 lunar mountains, among 
which occur all degrees of elevation up to 3569 toises, 
(22823 British feet), or about 1400 feet higher than Chim- 
borazo in the Andes. The existence of such mountains 
is further corroborated by their appearance, as small points 
or islands of light beyond the extreme edge of the enlightened 
part, which are their tops catching the sun-beams before the 
intermediate plain, and which, as the light advances, at length 
connect themselves with it, and appear as prominences from 
the general edge. 
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(430.) The generality of the lunar mountains present a 
striking uniformity and singularity of aspect. They are 
wonderfully numerous, especially towards the Southern portion 
of the disc, occupying by far the larger portion of the surface, 
and almost universally of an exactly circular or cup-shaped 
form, foreshortened, however, into ellipses towards the limb; 
but the larger have for the most part flat bottoms within, 
from which rises centrally a small, steep, conical hill. They 
offer, in short, in its highest perfection, the true volcanic 
character, as it may be seen in the crater of Vesuvius, and in 
a map of the volcanic districts of the Campi Phlegrei* or 
the Puy de Déme, but with this remarkable peculiarity, 
viz.: that the bottoms of many of the craters are very deeply 
depressed below the general surface of the moon, the internal 
depth being often twice or three times the external height. 
In some of the principal ones, decisive marks of volcanic 
stratification, arising from successive deposits of ejected matter, 
and evident indications of lava currents streaming outwards 
in all directions, may be clearly traced with powerful tele- 
scopes. (See Pl. V. fig. 2.)f In Lord Rosse’s magnificent 
reflector, the flat bottom of the crater called Albategnius is 
seen to be strewed with blocks not visible in inferior tele- 
scopes, while the exterior of another (Aristillus) is all hatched 
over with deep gullies radiating towards its center. What 
is, moreover, extremely singular in the geology of the moon 
is, that, although nothing having the character of seas can 
be traced, (for the dusky spots, which are commonly called 
seas, when closely examined, present appearances incom- 
patible with the supposition of deep water,) yet there are 
large regions perfectly level, and apparently of a decided 
alluvial character. 3 , 

(431.) The moon has no clouds, nor any other decisive 
indications of an atmosphere. Were there any, it could not 
fail to be perceived in the occultations of stars and the phe- 
nomena of solar eclipses, as well as in a great variety of other 
phenomena. The moon’s diameter,.for example, as measured 


* See Breislak’s map of the environs of Naples, and Desmarest’s of Auvergne, 
{ From a drawing taken with a reflector of twenty feet focal length (A). 
We 
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micrometrically, and as estimated by the interval between 
the disappearance and reappearance of a star in an occultation, 
ought to differ by twice the horizontal refraction at the moon’s 
surface. No appretiable difference being perceived, we are 
entitled to conclude the non-existence of any atmosphere 
dense enough to cause a refraction of 1” 7.e. having one 1980th 
part of the density of the earth’s atmosphere. In a solar 
eclipse, the existence of any sensible refracting atmosphere 
in the moon, would enable us to trace the limb of the latter 
beyond the cusps, externally to the sun’s disc, by a narrow, 
but brilliant line of light, extending to some distance along 
its edge. No such phenomenon is seen. Very faint stars 
ought to be extinguished before occultation, were any 
appretiable amount of vapour suspended near the surface 
of the moon. But such is not the case; when occulted 
at the bright edge, indeed, the light of the moon extinguishes 
small stars, and even at the dark limb, the glare in the sky 
caused by the near presence of the moon, renders the occulta- 
tion of very minute stars unobservable. But during the con- 
tinuance of a total lunar eclipse, stars of the tenth and 
eleventh magnitude are. seen to come up to the limb, and 
undergo sudden extinction as well as those of greater bright- 
ness.* Hence, the climate of the moon must be very ex- 
traordinary; the alternation being that of unmitigated and 
burning sunshine fiercer than an equatorial noon, continued 
for a whole fortnight, and the keenest severity of frost, far 
exceeding that of our polar winters, for an equal time. Such 
a disposition of things must produce a constant transfer of 
whatever moisture may exist on its surface, from the point 
beneath the sun to that opposite, by distillation in vacuo after 
the manner of the little instrument called a cryophorus. The 
consequence must be absolute aridity below the vertical sun, 
constant accretion of hoar frost in the opposite region, and, 
perhaps, a narrow zone of running water at the borders of 
thé enlightened hemisphere.f It is possible, then, that evapo- 


* As observed by myself in the eclipse of Oct. 13. 1837. 
t So in ed. of 1833, 
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ration on the one hand, and condensation on the other, may 
to a certain extent preserve an equilibrium of temperature, 
and mitigate the extreme severity of both climates; but this 
process, which would imply the continual generation and de- 
struction of an atmosphere of aqueous vapour, must, in con- 
formity with what has been said above of a lunar atmosphere, 
be confined within very narrow limits. _ 

(432.) Though the surface of the full moon exposed to us, 
must necessarily be very much heated, —possibly to a degree 
much exceeding that of boiling water, —yet we feel no heat 
from it, and even in the focus of large reflectors, it fails to 
affect the thermometer. No doubt, therefore, its heat (con- 
formably to what is observed of that of bodies heated below 
the point of luminosity) is much more readily absorbed in 
traversing transparent media than direct solar heat, and is 
extinguished in the upper regions of our atmosphere, never 
reaching the surface of the earth at all. Some probability 
is given to this by the tendency to disappearance of clouds 
under the full moon, a meteorological fact, (for as such we 
think it fully entitled to rank*) for which it is necessary to 
seek a cause, and for which no other rational explanation 
seems to offer. As for any other influence of the moon 
on the weather, we have no decisive evidence in its favour. “*~ 

_ (483.) A circle of one second in diameter, as seen from the 
earth, on the surface of the moon, contains about a square 
mile. Telescopes, therefore, must yet be greatly improved, 
before we could expect to see signs of inhabitants, as manifested 
by edifices or by changes on the surface of the soil. It should, 
however, be observed, that, owing to the small density of the 
niaterials of the moon, and the comparatively feeble gravitation 
of bodies on her surface, muscular force would there go six 
times as far in overcoming the weight of materials as on the 
earth. Owing to the want of air, however, it seems im- 
possible that any form of life, analagous to those on earth, can 


* From my own observation, made quite independently of any know- 
ledge of such a tendency having been observed by others. Humboldt, however, 
in his personal narrative, speaks of it-as well known to the pilots and seamen 
of Spanish America (/). 
+e ae, bop o ; re Aes ta | nA i I A yin Pecos 3 ke ee ae eee fe 
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subsist there. No appearance indicating vegetation, or the 
slightest variation of surface, which can, in our opinion, fairly 
be ascribed to change of season, can any where be discerned. 

(434.) The lunar summer and winter arise, in fact, from 
the rotation of the moon on its own axis, the period of which 
rotation is exactly equal to its sidereal revolution about the 
earth, and is performed in a plane 1° 30’ 11” inclined to the 
ecliptic, whose ascending node is always precisely coincident 
with the descending node of the lunar orbit. So that the axis 
of rotation describes a conical surface about the pole of the 
ecliptic in one revolution of the node. The remarkable 
coincidence of the two rotations, that about the axis and 
that about the earth, which at first sight would seem 
perfectly distinct, has been asserted (but we think some- 
what too hastily*) to be a consequence of the general 
laws to be explained hereafter. Be that how it may, it is the 
cause why we always see the same face of the moon, and have 
no knowledge of the other side. 

(435.) The moon’s rotation on her axis is iifeans but 
since her motion in her orbit (like that of the sun) is not so, 
we are enabled to look a few degrees round the equatorial 
parts of her visible border, on the eastern or western side, 
according to circumstances; or, in other words, the line 
joining the centers of the earth and moon fluctuates a little 
in its position, from its mean or average intersection with her 
surface, to the east or westward. And, moreover, since the 
axis about which she revolves is neither exactly perpendicular 
to her orbit, nor holds an invariable direction in space, her 
poles come alternately into view for a small space at the edges 
of her disc. These phenomena are known by the name of 
hbrations. In consequence of these two distinct kinds of 
libration, the same identical point of the moon’s surface is not 
always the center of her dise, and we therefore get sight of a 
zone of a few degrees in breadth on all sides of the border, 
beyond an exact hemisphere. 

(436.) If there be mhabitants in the moon, the earth must 


* See Edinburgh Review, No. 175. p. 192. 
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present to them the extraordinary appearance of a moon of 
nearly 2° in diameter, exhibiting phases complementary to 
those which we see the moon to do, but zmmovably fixed in 
their sky, (or, at least, changing its apparent place only by 
the small amount of the libration,) while the stars must seem 
to pass slowly beside and behind it. It will appear clouded 
with variable spots, and belted with equatorial and tropical 
zones corresponding to our trade-winds; and it may be 
doubted whether, in their perpetual change, the outlines of 
our continents and seas can ever be clearly discerned. During 
a solar eclipse, the earth’s atmosphere will become visible as 
a narrow, but bright luminous ring of a ruddy colour, where 
it rests on the earth, gradually passing into faint blue, encir- 
cling the whole or part of the dark disc of the earth, the 
remainder being dark and rugged with clouds. 

(437.) The best charts of the lunar surface are those of 
Cassini, of Russel (engraved from drawings, made by the aid 
of a seven feet reflecting telescope,) the seleno-topographical 
charts of Lohrmann, and the very elaborate projection of Beer 
and Maedler accompanying their work already cited.* Madame 
Witte, a Hanoverian lady, has recently succeeded in pro- 
ducing from her own observations, aided by Maedler’s charts, 
more than one complete model of the whole visible lunar 
_ hemisphere, of the most perfect kind, the result of incredible 
diligence and assiduity. Single craters have also been 
modelled on a large scale, both by her and Mr. Nasmyth. 


* The representations of Hevelius in his Selenographia, though not without 
great merit at the time, and fine specimens of his own engraving, are now become 
antiquated. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF TERRESTRIAL GRAVITY. — OF THE LAW OF UNIVERSAL GRA- 
VITATION. — PATHS OF PROJECTILES ; APPARENT — REAL — 
THE MOON RETAINED IN HER ORBIT BY GRAVITY. — ITS LAW 
OF DIMINUTION. — LAWS OF ELLIPTIC MOTION. — ORBIT OF THE 
EARTH ROUND THE SUN IN ACCORDANCE WITH THESE LAWS.— 
MASSES OF THE EARTH AND SUN COMPARED. — DENSITY OF THE 
SUN. — FORCE OF GRAVITY AT ITS SURFACE, — DISTURBING 
EFFECT OF THE SUN ON THE MOON’S MOTION. 


(438.) THE reader has now been made acquainted with the 
chief phenomena of the motions of the earth in its orbit. 
round the sun, and of the moon about the earth. — We come 
next to speak of the physical cause which maintains and 
perpetuates these motions, and causes the massive bodies so 
revolving to deviate continually from the directions they 
would naturally seek to follow, in pursuance of the first law 
of motion*, and bend their courses into curves concave to 
their centers. 

(439.) Whatever attempts may have been made by meta- 
physical writers to reason away the connection of cause and 
effect, and fritter it down into the unsatisfactory relation of 
habitual sequence }, it is certain that the conception of some 
more real and intimate connection is quite as strongly im- 
pressed upon the human mind as that of the existence of an 
external world, — the vindication of whose reality has (strange 


* Princip. Lex. i. 

t See Brown “ On Cause and Effect,”—a work of great acuteness and subtlety 
of reasoning on some points, but in which the whole train of argument is 
vitiated by one enormous oversight ; the omission, namely, of a distinct and im- 
mediate personal consciousness of causation in his enumeration of that sequence of 
events, by which the volition of the mind is made to terminate in the motion of 
material objects. I mean the consciousness of effort, accompanied with intention 
thereby to accomplish an end, as a thing entirely distinct from mere desire or 
volition on the one hand, and from mere spasmodic contraction of muscles on 
the other. Brown, 3d edit. Edin, 1818, p. 47. (Note to edition of 1833.) 
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to say) been regarded as an achievement of no common merit 
in the annals of this branch of philosophy. It is our own 
immediate consciousness of effort, when we exert force to put 
matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralize force, which 
gives us this internal conviction of power and causation so far 
as it refers to the material world, and compels us to believe 
that whenever we see material objects put in motion from 
a state of rest, or deflected from their rectilinear paths and 
changed in their velocities if already in motion, it is in con- 
sequence of such an EFFORT somehow exerted, though not 
accompanied with our consciousness. That such an effort 
should be exerted with success through an interposed space, is 
no more difficult to conceive, than that our hand should 
communicate motion to a stone, with which it is demonstrably 
not in contact. 

(440.) All bodies with which we are acquainted, when 
raised into the air and quietly abandoned, descend to the 
earth’s surface in lines perpendicular to it. They are there- 
fore urged thereto by a force or effort, which it is but reason- 
able to regard as the direct or indirect result of a consciousness 
and a will existing somewhere, though beyond our power to 
trace, which force we term gravity, and whose tendency or 
direction, as universal experience teaches, is towards the 
earth’s center ; or rather, to speak strictly, with reference to 
its spheroidal figure, perpendicular to the surface of still water. 
But if we cast a body obliquely into the air, this tendency, 
though not extinguished or diminished, is materially modified 
in its ultimate effect. The upward impetus we give the stone 
is, it is true, after a time destroyed, and a downward one 
communicated to it, which ultimately brings it to the surface, 
where it is opposed in its further progress, and brought to 
rest. But all the while it has been continually deflected or 
bent aside from its rectilinear progress, and made to describe 
a curved line concave to the earth’s center; and having a 
highest point, vertex, or apogee, just as the moon has in its 
orbit, where the direction of*its motion is perpendicular to the 
radius. 

(441.) When the stone which we fling obliquely upwards 
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meets and is stopped in its descent by the earth’s surface, its 
motion is not towards the center, but inclined to the earth’s 
radius at the same angle as when it quitted our hand. As 
we are sure that, if not stopped by the resistance of the earth, 
it would continue to descend, and that obliquely, what. pre- 
sumption, we may ask, is there that it would ever reach the 
center towards which its motion, in no part of its visible 
course, was ever directed ? What reason have we to believe 
that it might not rather circulate round it, as the moon does 
round the earth, returning again to the point it set out from, 
after completing an elliptic orbit of which the earth’s center 
occupies the lower focus? And if 80, is it not reasonable to 
imagine that the same force of gravity may (since we know 
that it is exerted at all accessible heights above the surface, 
and even in the highest regions of the atmosphere) extend as 
far as 60 radii of the earth, or to the moon? and may not this 
be the power,—for some power there must be, —which de- 
flects her at every instant from the tangent of her orbit, and 
keeps her in the elliptic path which experience teaches us she 
actually pursues ? 

(442.) If a stone be whirled round at the end of a string 
it will stretch the string by a centrifugal force, which, if the 
speed of rotation be sufficiently increased, will at length break 
the string, and let the stone escape. However strong the 
string, it may, by a sufficient rotary velocity of the stone, be 
brought to the utmost tension it will bear without breaking ; 
and if we know what weight it is capable of carrying, the 
velocity necessary for this purpose is easily calculated. Sup- 
pose, now, a string to connect the earth’s center with a weight 
at its surface, whose strength should be just sufficient to 
sustain that weight suspended from it. Let us, however, 
for a moment imagine gravity to have no existence, and that 
the weight is made to revolve with the Limiting velocity which 
that string can barely counteract: then will its tension be 
just equal to the weight of the revolving body ; and any 
- power which should continually urge the body towards the 
center with a force equal to its weight would perform the 
office, and might supply the place of the string, if divided. 
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Divide it then, and in its place let gravity act, and the body 
will circulate as before; its tendency to the center, or zts 
weight, being just balanced by its centrifugal force. Know- 
ing the radius of the earth, we can calculate by the principles 
of mechanics the periodical time in which a body so balanced 
must circulate to keep it up; and this appears to be 1° 23™ 
228. 

(443.) If we make the same calculation for a body at the 
distance of the moon, supposing its weight or gravity the same 
as at the earth’s surface, we shall find the period required to 
be 10° 45™ 30%. The actual period of the moon’s revolution, 
however, is 274 72 43™; and hence it is clear that the moon’s 
velocity is not nearly sufficient to sustain it against such a 
power, supposing it to revolve in a circle, or neglecting (for 
the present) the sight ellipticity of its orbit. In order that 
a body at the distance of the moon (or the moon itself) should 
be capable of keeping its distance from the earth by the out- 
ward effort of its centrifugal force, while yet its time of 
revolution should be what the moon’s actually is, it will 
appear* that gravity, instead of being as intense as at the 
surface, would require to be very nearly 3600 times less 
energetic; or, in other words, that its intensity is so enfeebled 
by the remoteness of the body on which it acts, as to be ca- 
_ pable of producing in it, in the same time, only 3,55th part 
of the motion which it would impart to the same mass of 
matter at the earth’s surface. | 

(444.) The distance of the moon from the earth’s center is 
a very little less than sixty times the distance from the center 
to the surface, and 3600 : 1 : : 60? : 1°; so that the pro- 
portion in which we must admit the earth’s gravity to be 
enfeebled at the moon’s distance, if it be really the force 
which retains the moon in her orbit, must be (at least in this 
particular instance) that of the squares of the distances at 
which it is compared. Now, in such a diminution of energy 
with increase of distance, there is nothing prima facie inad- 
missible, Emanations from a center, such as light and heat, 


* Newton, Princip. b. i, Prop. 4., Cor. 2. 
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do really diminish in intensity by increase of distance, and 
in this identical proportion; and though we cannot certainly 
argue much from this analogy, yet we do see that the power 
of magnetic and electric attractions and repulsions is actually 
enfeebled by distance, and much more rapidly than in the 
sumple proportion of the increased distances, The argument 
therefore, stands thus :— On the one hand, Gravity is a real 
power, of whose agency we have daily experience. We 
know that it extends to the greatest accessible heights, and 
far beyond ; and we see no reason for drawing a line at any 
particular height, and there asserting that it must cease 
entirely ; though we have analogies to lead us to suppose its 
energy may diminish as we ascend to great heights from the 
surface, such as that of the moon. On the other hand we 
are sure the moon és urged towards the earth by some power 
which retains her in her orbit, and that the intensity of this 
power is such as would correspond to a gravity, diminished in 
the proportion — otherwise not improbable—of the squares 
of the distances. If gravity be not that power, there must 
exist some other; and, besides this, gravity must cease at 
some inferior level, or the nature of the moon must be different 
from that of ponderable matter; — for if not, it would be 
urged by both powers, and therefore too much urged and forced 
inwards from her path. 

(445.) It is on such an argument that Newton is under- 
stood to have rested, in the first instance, and provisionally, 
his law of universal gravitation, which may be thus abstractly 
stated :— “ Every particle of matter in the universe attracts 
every other particle, with a force directly proportioned to 
the mass of the attracting particle, and inversely to the square 
of the distance between them.” In this abstract and general 
form, however, the proposition is not applicable to the case 
before us. The earth and moon are not mere particles, but 
great spherical bodies, and to such the general law does not 
immediately apply; and, before we can make it applicable, it 
becomes necessary to enquire what will be the force with 
_ which a congeries of particles, constituting a solid mass of 
any assigned figure, will attract another such collection of 
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material atoms. This problem is one purely dynamical, and, 
in this its general form, is of extreme difficulty. Fortunately 
however, for human knowledge when the attracting and at- 
tracted bodies are spheres, it admits of an easy and direct 
solution. Newton himself has shown (Princip. b.1. prop. 75.) 
that, in that case, the attraction is precisely the same as if 
the whole matter of each sphere were collected into its center, 
and the spheres were single particles there placed; so that, 
in this case, the general law applies in its strict wording. 
The effect of the trifling deviation of the earth from a spherical 
form is of too minute an order to need attention at. present. 
It is, however, perceptible, and may be hereafter noticed. 
(446.) The next step in the Newtonian argument is one 
which divests the law of gravitation of its provisional character, 
as derived from a loose and superficial consideration of the 
lunar orbit as a circle described with an average or mean 
velocity, and elevates it to the rank of a general and pri- 
mordial relation by proving its applicability to the state of 
existing nature in all its circumstances. This step consists 
in demonstrating, as he has done* (Princip. 1. 17. 1. 75.), 
that, under the influence of such an attractive force mutually 
urging two spherical gravitating bodies towards each other, 
they will each, when moving in each other’s neighbourhood, 
be deflected into an orbit concave towards. the other, and 
describe, one about the other regarded as fixed, or both 
round their common centre of gravity, curves whose forms 
are limited to those figures known in geometry by the 
general name of conic sections. It will depend, he shows, 
in any assigned case, upon the particular circumstances or 
velocity, distance, and direction, which of these curves shall 
be described, — whether an ellipse, a circle, a parabola, or 
* We refer for these fundamental propositions, as a point of duty, to the im- 
mortal work in which they were first propounded. It is impossible for us, in 
this volume, to go into these investigations: even did our limits permit, it would 
be utterly inconsistent with our plan; a general idea, however, of their conduct 
will be given in the next chapter. We trust that the careful and attentive study 
of the Principia in its original form will never be laid aside, whatever be the 
improvements of the modern analysis as respects facility of calculation and ex- 
pression. From no other quarter can a thorough and complete comprehension 


of the mechanism of our system, (so far as the immediate scope of that work 
extends,) be anything like so well, and we may add, so easily obtained 
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an hyperbola; but one or other. it must be; and any one of 
any degree of eccentricity it may be, according to the cir- 

cumstances of the case; and, in all cases, the point to which 

the motion 1s referred, whether it be the centre of one of the 

spheres, or their common centre of gravity, will of necessity 
be the focus of the conic section described. He shows, 

furthermore (Princip. 1. 1.), that, in every case, the angulur 

velocity with which the line joining their centres moves, must 

be inversely proportional to the square of their mutual 

distance, and that equal areas of the curves described will be 

swept over by their line of junction in equal times. 

(447.) All this is in conformity with what we have stated 
of the solar and lunar movements. Their orbits are ellipses, 
but of different degrees of eccentricity ; and this circumstance 
already indicates the general applicability of the principles 
in question. 

(448.) But here we have already, by a natural and ready 
implication (such is always the progress of generalization), 
taken a further and most important step, almost unperceived. 
We have extended the action of gravity to the case of the 
earth and sun, to a distance immensely greater than that of 
the moon, and to a body apparently quite of a different 
nature than either.. Are we justified in this? or, at all events, 
are there no modifications introduced by the change of data, 
if not into the general expression, at least into the particular 
interpretation, of the law of gravitation? Now, the moment 
we come to numbers, an obvious incongruity strikes us. 
When we calculate, as above, from the known distance of 
the sun (art. 357.), and from the period in which the earth 
circulates about it (art. 305.), what must be the centrifugal 
force of the latter by which the sun’s attraction is balanced, 
(and which, therefore, becomes an exact measure of the sun’s 
attractive energy as exerted on the earth,) we find it-to be 
immensely greater than would suffice to counteract the earth’s 
attraction on an equal body at that distance —greater in the 
high proportion of 354936 to 1. It is clear, then, that if 
the earth be retained in its orbit about the sun by solar 
attraction, conformable in its rate of diminution with the 
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general law, this force must be no less than 354936 times 
more intense than what the earth would be capable of exerting, 
ceteris paribus, at an equal distance. 

(449.) What, then, are we to understand from this result ? 
Simply this, —that the sun attracts as a collection of 354936 
earths occupying its place would do, or, in other words, 
that the sun contains 354936 times the mass or quantity of 
ponderable matter that the earth consists of. Nor let this 
conclusion startle us. We have only to recall what has 
been already shown in (art. 358.) of the gigantic dimen- 
sions of this magnificent body, to perceive that, in assigning 
to it so vast a mass, we are not outstepping a reasonable 
proportion. In fact, when we come to compare its mass 
with its bulk, we find its density * to be less than that of the 
earth, being no more than 0°2543. So that it must consist, 
in reality, of far lighter materials, especially when we consider 
the force under which its central parts must be condensed. 
This consideration renders it highly probable that an intense 
heat prevails in its interior by which its elasticity is reinforced, 
and rendered capable of resisting this almost inconceivable 
pressure without collapsing into smaller dimensions. 

(450.) This will be more distinctly appretiated, if we 
estimate, as we are now prepared to do, the intensity of 
- gravity at the sun’s surface. 

The attraction of a sphere being the same (art. 445.) as if 
its whole mass were collected in its centre, will, of course, 
be proportional to the mass directly, and the square of the 
distance inversely; and, in this case, the distance is the 
radius of the sphere. Hence we concludef, that the in- 
tensities of solar and terrestrial gravity at the surfaces of the 
two globes are in the proportions of 27:9 to 1. A pound of 
terrestrial matter at the sun’s surface, then, would exert a 
pressure equal to what 27:9 such pounds would do at the 


* The density of a material body is as the mass pee and the volume in- 
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earth’s. The efficacy of muscular power to overcome weight 
is therefore proportionally nearly 28 times less on the sun 
than on the earth. An ordinary man, for example, would 
not only be unable to sustain his own weight on the sun, 
but would literally be crushed to atoms under the load.* 

(451.) Henceforward, then, we must consent to dismiss 
all idea of the earth’s immobility, and transfer that attribute 
to the sun, whose ponderous mass is calculated to exhaust 
the feeble attractions of such comparative atoms as the earth 
and moon, without being perceptibly dragged from its place. 
Their centre of gravity lies, as we have already hinted, 
almost close to the centre of the solar globe, at ‘an interval 
quite imperceptible from our distance; and whether we 
regard the earth’s orbit as being performed about the one or 
the other center makes no appretiable difference in any one 
phenomenon of astronomy. 

(452.) It is in consequence of the mutual gravitation of 
all the several parts of matter, which the Newtonian law 
supposes, that the earth and moon, while in the act of 
revolving, monthly, in their mutual orbits about their common: 
center of gravity, yet continue to circulate, without parting 
company, in a greater annual orbit round the sun. We may 
conceive this motion by connecting two unequal balls by a 
stick, which, at their center of gravity, is tied by a long 
string, and whirled round. Their joint system will circulate 
as one body about the common center to which the string is 
attached, while yet they may go on circulating round each 
other'in subordinate gyrations, as if the stick were quite free 
from any such tie, and merely hurled through the air. If 
the earth alone, and not the moon, gravitated to the sun, it 
would be dragged away, and leave the moon behind —and 
vice versa; but, acting on both, they continue together under 
its attraction, just as the loose parts of the earth’s surface 
continue to rest upon it. It is, then, in strictness, not the 
earth or the moon which describes an ellipse around the sun, 
but their common centre of gravity. The effect is to produce 


* A mass weighing 12 stone or 168lbs. on the earth, would produce a 
pressure of 4687 lbs. on the sun. 
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a small, but very perceptible, monthly equation in the sun’s 
apparent motion as seen from the earth, which is always 
taken into account in calculating the sun’s place. The 
moon’s actual path in its compound orbit round the earth 
and sun is an epicycloidal curve intersecting the orbit of the 
earth twice in every lunar month, and alternately within and 
without it. But as there are not more than twelve such 
months in the year, and as the total departure of the moon 
from it either way does not exceed one 400th part of the 
radius, this amounts only to a slight undulation upon the 
earth’s ellipse, so slight, indeed, that if drawn in true propor- 
tion on a large sheet of paper, no eye unaided by measurement 
with compasses would detect it. The real orbit of the moon 
is everywhere concave towards the sun. 

(453.) Here moreover, %. e. in the attraction of the sun, we 
have the key to all those differences from an exact elliptic 
movement of the moon in her monthly orbit, which we have 
already noticed (arts. 407. 409.), viz. to the retrograde revo- 
lution of her nodes; to the direct circulation of the axis of 
her ellipse; and to all the other deviations from the laws of 
elliptic motion at which we have further hinted. If the moon 
simply revolved about the earth under the influence of its 
gravity, none of these phenomena would take place. Its 
orbit would be a perfect ellipse, returning into itself, and 
always lying in one and the same plane. That it is not so, is 
a proof that some cause disturbs it, and interferes with the 
earth’s attraction; and this cause is no other than the sun’s 
attraction — or rather, that part of it which is not equally 
exerted on the earth. 

(454.) Suppose two stones, side by side, or otherwise 
situated with respect to each other, to be let fall together ; 
then, as gravity accelerates them equally, they will retain 
their relative positions, and fall together as if they formed 
one mass. But suppose gravity to be rather more intensely 
exerted on one than the other; then would that one be rather 
more accelerated in its fall, and would gradually leave the 
other ; and thus a relative motion between them would arise 
from the difference of action, however slight. 

2 
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(455.) The sun is about 400 times more remote than the 
moon; and, in consequence, while the moon describes her 
monthly orbit round the earth, her distance from the sun is 
alternately z1,th part greater and as much less than the 
earth’s. Small as this is, it is yet sufficient to produce a per- 
ceptible excess of attractive tendency of the moon towards 


Now —______________________i&% 
E S 

the sun, above that of the earth when in the nearer point of 
her orbit, M, and a corresponding defect on the opposite part, 
N ; and, in the intermediate positions, not only will a differ- 
ence of forces subsist, but a difference of directions also ; since 
however small the lunar orbit M N, it is not a point, and, 
therefore, the lines drawn from the sun § to its several parts 
cannot be regarded as strictly parallel. If, as we have al- 
ready seen, the force of the sun were equally exerted, and in 
parallel directions on both, no disturbance of their relative 
situations would take place ; but from the non-verification of 
these conditions arises a disturbing force, oblique to the line 
joining the moon and earth, which in some situations acts to 
accelerate, in others to retard, her elliptic orbitual motion ; in 
some to draw the earth from the moon, in others the moon 
from the earth. Again, the lunar orbit, though very nearly, 
is yet not quite coincident with the plane of the ecliptic ; and 
hence the action of the sun, which is very nearly parallel to 
the last-mentioned plane, tends to draw her somewhat out of 
the plane of her orbit, and does actually do so—producing 
the revolution of her nodes, and other phenomena less striking. 
We are not yet prepared to go into the subject of these per- 
turbations, as they are called ; but they are introduced to the 
reader’s notice as early as possible, for the purpose of re- 
assuring his mind, should doubts have arisen as to the logical 
correctness of our argument, in consequence of our temporary 
neglect of them while working our way upward to the law 
of gravity from a general consideration of the moon’s orbit. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


APPARENT MOTIONS OF THE PLANETS.— THEIR STATIONS AND RE- 
TROGRADATIONS.— THE SUN THEIR NATURAL CENTER OF MOTION. 
— INFERIOR PLANETS.— THEIR PHASES, PERIODS, ETC. — DIMEN- 
SIONS AND FORM OF THEIR ORBITS. —- TRANSITS ACROSS THE SUN. 
— SUPERIOR PLANETS.— THEIR DISTANCES, PERIODS, ETC.— KEP- 
LER’S LAWS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION. — ELLIPTIC ELEMENTS 
OF A PLANET'S ORBIT. — ITS HELIOCENTRIC AND GEOCENTRIC 
PLACE.— EMPIRICAL LAW OF PLANETARY DISTANCES; —VIOLATED 
IN THE CASE OF NEPTUNE.—THE ULTRA-ZODIACAL PLANETS. — 
PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES OBSERVABLE IN EACH OF THE PLANETS. 


(456.) THE sun and moon are not the only celestial objects 
which appear to have a motion independent of that by which 
the great constellation of the heavens is daily carried round 
the earth. Among the stars there are several,—and those 
among the brightest and most conspicuous,—which, when 
attentively watched from night to night, are found to 
change their relative situations among the rest; some rapidly, 
others much more slowly. These are called planets. Four 
of them —Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn —are remark- 
ably large and brilliant; another, Mercury, is also visible to 
the naked eye asa large star, but, for a reason which will 
presently appear, is seldom conspicuous; a sixth, Uranus, is 
barely discernible without a telescope; and nine others— 
Neptune, Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, Juno, Astrea, Hebe, Iris, 
Flora— are never visible to the naked eye. Besides these 
fifteen, others yet undiscovered may exist*; and it is ex- 
tremely probable that such is the case,—the multitude of 

* While this sheet is passing through the press, a sixteenth, not yet named, 


has been added to the list, by the observations of Mr. Graham, astronomical — 
assistant to E. Cooper, Esq., at his observatory at Markree, Sligo, Ireland. 
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telescopic stars being so great that only a small fraction of 
their number has been sufficiently noticed to ascertain whether 
they retain the same places or not, and the ten last-mentioned 
planets having all been discovered within little more than 
half a century from the present time. 

(457.) The apparent motions of the planets are much more 
irregular than those of the sun or moon. Generally speaking, 
and comparing their places at distant times, they all advance, 
though with very different average or mean velocities, in the 
same direction as those luminaries, 7. e. in opposition to the 
apparent diurnal motion, or from west to east: all of them 
make “the entire tour of the heavens, though under very dif- 
ferent circumstances; and all of them, with the exception of the 
eight telescopic planets,— Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Astrea, 
Hebe, Iris, and Flora (which may therefore be termed witra- 
zodiacal), — are confined in their visible paths within very 
narrow limits on either side the ecliptic, and perform their 
movements within that zone of the heavens we have called, 
above, the Zodiac (art. 303.). 

(458.) The obvious conclusion from this is, that whatever 
be, otherwise, the nature and law of their motions, they are 
performed nearly in the plane of the ecliptic—that plane, namely, 
in which our own motion about the sun is performed. Hence 
it follows, that we see their evolutions, not in plan, but in sec- 
tion; their real angular movements and linear distances being 
all foreshortened and confounded undistinguishably, while 
only their deviations from the ecliptic appear of their natural 
magnitude, undiminished by the effect of perspective. 

(459.) The apparent motions of the sun and moon, though 
not uniform, do not deviate very greatly from uniformity ; a 
moderate acceleration and retardation, accountable for by the 
ellipticity of their orbits, being all that is remarked. But 
the case is widely different with the planets: sometimes they 
advance rapidly ; then relax in their apparent speed —come 
to a momentary stop; and then actually reverse their motion, 
and run back upon their former course, with a rapidity at 
first increasing, then diminishing, till the reversed or retro- 
grade motion ceases altogether. Another station, or moment 
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of apparent rest or indecision, now takes place; after which 
the movement is again reversed, aud resumes its original di- 
rect character. On the whole, however, the amount of direct 
motion more than compensates the retrograde; and by the ex- 
cess of the former over the latter, the gradual advance of the 
planet from west to east is maintained. ‘Thus, supposing 
the Zodiac to be unfolded into a plane surface, (or repre- 
sented as in Mercator’s projection, art. 283. taking the ecliptic 
EC for its ground line,) the track of a planet when 
mapped down by observation from day to day, will offer the 
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appearance PQRS, &c.; the motion from P to Q being 
direct, at Q stationary, from Q to R retrograde, at R again 
stationary, from R to § direct, and so on. 

(460.) In the midst of the irregularity and fluctuation of 
this motion, one remarkable feature of uniformity is observed. 
Whenever the planet crosses the ecliptic, as at N in the 
figure, it is said (like the moon) to be in its node; and as 
the earth necessarily lies in the plane of the ecliptic, the 
planet cannot be apparently or uranographically situated in 
the celestial circle so called, without being really and locally 
situated in that plane. The visible passage of a planet 
through its node, then, is a phenomenon indicative of a cir- 
cumstance in its real motion quite independent of the station 
from which we view it. Now, it is easy to ascertain, by 
observation, when a planet passes from the north to the south 
side of the ecliptic: we have only to convert its right ascen- 
sions and declinations into longitudes and latitudes, and the 
change from north to south latitude on two successive days 
will advertise us on what day the transition took place; 
while a simple proportion, grounded on the observed state of 
its motion zn latitude in the interval, will suffice to fix the 
precise hour and minute of its arrival on the ecliptic. Now, 
this being done for several transitions from side to side of the 


ecliptic, and their dates thereby fixed, we find, universally, — 
T 3 "I 
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that the interval of time elapsing between the successive 
passages of each planet through the same node (whether it be 
the ascending or the descending) is always alike, whether the 
planet at the moment of such passage be direct or retrograde, 
swift or slow, in its apparent movement. 

(461.) Here, then, we have a circumstance which, while 
it shows that the motions of the planets are in fact subject to 
certain laws and fixed periods, may lead us very naturally to 
suspect that the apparent irregularities and complexities of 
their movements may be owing to our not seeing them from 
their natural center (art. 338. 371.), and from our mixing up 
with their own proper motions movements of a parallactic kind, 
due to our own change of place, in virtue of the orbitual 
motion of the earth about the sun. 

(462.) If we abandon the earth as a center of the planetary 
motions, it cannot admit of a moment’s hesitation where we 
should place that center with the greatest probability of truth. - 
It must surely be the sun which is entitled to the first trial, 
as a station to which to refer tothem. If it be not connected 
with them by any physical relation, it at least possesses the 
advantage, which the earth does not, of comparative immo- 
bility. But after what has been shown in art. 449., of the 
immense mass of that luminary, and of the office it performs 
to us as a quiescent center of our orbitual motion, nothing 
can be more natural than to suppose it may perform the same 
to other globes which, like the earth, may be revolving round 
it; and these globes may be visible to us by its light reflected 
from them, as the moon is. Now there many facts which 
give a strong support to the idea that the planets are in this 
predicament. 

(463.) In the first place, the planets really are great 
globes, of a size commensurate with the earth, and several 
of them much greater. When examined through powerful 
telescopes, they are seen to be round bodies, of sensible and 
and even of considerable apparent diameter, and offering 
distinct and characteristic peculiarities, which show them to 
be solid masses, each possessing its individual structure and 
mechanism ; and that, in one instance at least, an exceedingly 
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artificial and complex one. (See the representations of Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, in Plate IIJ.) That their distances from 
us are great, much greater than that of the moon, and some 
of them even greater than that of the sun, we infer, Ist, 
from their being occulted by the moon, and 2dly, from the 
smallness of their diurnal parallax, which, even for the 
nearest of them, when most favourably situated, does not 
exceed a few seconds, and for the remote ones is almost 
imperceptible. From the comparison of the diurnal parallax 
of a celestial body, with its apparent semidiameter, we can at 
once estimate its real size. For the parallax is, in fact, 
nothing else than the apparent semidiameter of the earth as 
seen from the body in question (art. 339. et seq.); and, the 
intervening distance being the same, the real diameters must 
be to each other in the proportion of the apparent ones. 
Without going into particulars, it will suffice to state it as a 
general result of that comparison, that the planets are all of 
them incomparably smaller than the sun, but some of them 
as large as the earth, and others much greater. 

(464.) The next fact respecting them is, that their dis- 
tances from us, as estimated from the measurement of their 
angular diameters, are in a continual state of change, period- 
ically increasing and decreasing within certain limits, but by 
no means corresponding with the supposition of regular 
circular or elliptic orbits described by them about the earth 
as a center or focus, but maintaining a constant and obvious 
relation to their apparent angular distances or elongations 
from the sun. For example; the apparent diameter of Mars 
is greatest when in opposition (as it is called) to the sun, i. e. 
when in the opposite part of the ecliptic, or when it comes on 
the meridian at midnight, — being then about 18”, — but 
diminishes rapidly from that amount to about 4”, which is its 
apparent diameter when in conjunction, or when seen in 
nearly the same direction as that luminary. This, and facts 
of a similar character, observed with respect to the apparent 
diameters of the other planets, clearly point out the sun as 
having more than an accidental relation to their movements. 

(465.) Lastly, certain of the planets, (Mercury, Venus, 
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and Mars,) when viewed through telescopes, exhibit the 
appearance of phases like those of the moon. ‘This proves 
that they are opaque bodies, shining only by reflected light, 
which can be no other than that of the sun’s; not only because 
there is no other source of light external to them sufficiently 
powerful, but because the appearance and succession of the 
phases themselves are (like their visible diameters) intimately 
connected with their elongations from the sun, as will pre- 
sently be shown. 

(466.) Accordingly it is found, that, when we refer the 
planetary movements to the sun as a center, all that apparent 
irregularity which they offer when viewed from the earth 
disappears at once, and resolves itself into one simple and 
general law, of which the earth’s motion, as explained in a 
former chapter, is only a particular case. In order to show 
how this happens, let us take the case of a single planet, 
which we will suppose to revolve round the sun, in a plane 
nearly, but not quite, coimcident with the ecliptic, but 
passing through the sun, and of course intersecting the eclip- 
tic in a fixed line, which is the line of the planet’s nodes. 
This line must of course divide its orbit into two segments; | 
and it is evident that, so long as the circumstances of the 
planet’s motion remain otherwise unchanged, the times of 
describing these segments must remain the same. ‘The in- 
terval, then, between the planet’s quitting either node, and 
returning to the same node again, must be that in which it 
describes one complete revolution round the sun, or its 
periodic time; and thus we are furnished with a direct method 
of ascertaining the periodic time of each planet. 

(467.) We have said (art. 457.) that the planets make the 
entire tour of the heavens under very different circumstances. 
This must be explained. Two of them— Mercury and Venus 
— perform this circuit evidently as attendants upon the sun, 
from whose vicinity they never depart beyond a certain limit. 
They are seen sometimes to the east, sometimes to the west 
of it. In the former case they appear conspicuous over the 
western horizon, just after sunset, and are called evening 
stars: Venus, especially, appears occasionally in this situation 
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with a dazzling lustre; and in favourable circumstances may 
be observed to cast a pretty strong shadow.* When they 
happen to be to the west of the sun, they rise before that 
luminary in the morning, and appear over the eastern horizon 
as morning stars: they do not, however, attain the same 
elongation from the sun. Mercury never attains a greater 


angular distance from it than about 29°, while Venus extends _ 


her excursions on either side to about 47°. When they have 
receded from the sun, eastward, to their respective distances, 
they remain for a time, as it were, immovable with respect 
to it, and are carried along with it in the ecliptic with a 
motion equal to its own; but presently they begin to approach 
it, or, which comes to the same, their motion in longitude 
diminishes, and the sun gains upon them. As this approach 
goes on, their continuance above the horizon after sunset 
‘becomes daily shorter, till at length they set before the 
darkness has become sufficient. to allow of their being seen. 
For a time, then, they are not seen at all, unless on very 
rare occasions, when they are to be observed passing across 
the sun’s disc as small, round, well-defined black spots, totally 
different in appearance from the solar spots (art. 386.). These 
phenomena are emphatically called transits of the respective 
planets across the sun, and take place when the earth 
happens to be passing the line of their nodes while they are 
in that part of their orbits, just as in the account we have 
given (art. 412.) of a solar eclipse. After having thus 
continued invisible for a time, however, they begin to appear 
on the other side of the sun, at first showmg themselves only 
for a few minutes before sunrise, and gradually longer and 
longer as they recede from him. At this time their motion 
in longitude is rapidly retrograde. Before they attain their 
greatest elongation, however, they become stationary in the 
heavens; but their recess from the sun is still maintained by 
the advance of that luminary along the ecliptic, which 
continues to leave them behind, until, having reversed their 


-* Tt must be thrown upon a white ground, An open window in a white- 
washed room is the best exposure. In this situation I have observed not only 
the shadow, but the diffracted fringes edging its outline.—H. Note to the 
edition of 1833. Venus may often be seen with the naked eye in the daytime, 


, ' 
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motion, and become again direct, they acquire sufficient speed 
to commence overtaking him — at which moment they have 
their greatest western elongation; and thus is a kind of oscil- 
latory movement kept up, while the general advance along 
the ecliptic goes on. 

(468.) Suppose PQ to be the ecliptic, and ABD the 
orbit of one of these planets, (for instance, Mercury,) seen 
almost edgewise by an eye situated very nearly in its plane; 
S, the sun, its centre; and A, B,D,S, successive positions of 
the planet, of which B and § are in the nodes. If, then, the 


sun § stood apparently still in the ecliptic, the planets would 
simply appear to oscillate backwards and forwards from A to 
D, alternately passing before and behind the sun; and, if the 
eye happened to lie exactly in the plane of the orbit, transit- 
ing his disc in the former case, and being covered by it in the 
latter. But as the sun is not so stationary, but apparently 
carried along the ecliptic PQ, let it be supposed to move 
over the spaces ST, TU, UV, while the planet in each case 
executes one quarter of its period. Then will its orbit be 
apparently carried along with the sun, mto the successive 
positions represented in the figure; and while its real motion 
round the sun brings it into the respective points, B, D,S, A, 
its apparent movement in the heavens will seem to have been 
along the wavy or zigzag line ANHK. In this, its motion 
in longitude will have been direct in the parts A N, N H, and 
retrograde in the parts H x K; while at the turns of the zig- 
zag, as at H, it will have been stationary. 

“(469.) The only two planets — Mercury and Venus — 
whose evolutions are such as above described, are called 
inferior planets; their points of farthest recess from the sun 
are called (as above) their greatest eastern and western elon- 
gations; and their points of nearest approach to it, their 
inferior and superior conjunctions,—the former when the 
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planet passes between the earth and the sun, the latter when 
behind the sun. 

(470.) In art. 467. we have traced the apparent path of an 
inferior planet, by considering its orbit in section, or as 
viewed from a point in the plane of the ecliptic. Let us 
now contemplate it 7m plan, or as viewed from a station above 
that plane, and projected on it. Suppose then, S to represent 
the sun, a bc d the orbit of Mercury, and A BC D a part of 
that of the earth—the direction of the circulation being the 
same in both, viz. that of the arrow. 
When the planet stands at a, let the 
earth be situated at A, in the direction 
of a tangent, a A, to its orbit; then 
it is evident that it will appear at its 
greatest elongation from the sun, — the 
angle a A$, which measures their ap- 
parent interval as seen from,A, being 
then greater than in any other situation of a upon its own 
circle. 

(471.) Now, this angle being known by observation, we 
are hereby furnished with a ready means of ascertaining, at 
least approximately, the distance of the planet from the sun, 
or the radius of its orbit, supposed a circle. For the triangle 
S Aa is right-angled at a, and consequently we have Sa: 
S A: :sin. S Aa: radius, by which proportion the radii § a, 
8 A of the two orbits are directly compared. If the orbits 
were both exact circles, this would of course be a perfectly 
rigorous mode of proceeding: but (as is proved by the inequality 
of the resulting values of S a obtained at different times) this 
is not the case ; and it becomes necessary to admit an excen- 
tricity of position, and a deviation from the exact circular 
form in both orbits, to account for this difference. Neglecting, 
however, at present this mequality, a mean or average value 
of S a may, at least, be obtained from the frequent repetition 
of this process in all varieties of situation of the two bodies. 
The calculations beng performed, it is concluded that the 
mean distance of Mercury from the sun is about 36000000 
miles; and that of Venus, similarly derived, about 68000000 ; 
the radius of the earth’s orbit being 95000000. 
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(472.) The sidereal periods of the planets may be obtained 
(as before observed), with a considerable approach to accuracy, 
by observing their passages through the nodes of their orbits ; 
and indeed, when a certain very minute motion of these nodes 
and the apsides of their orbits (similar to that of the moon’s 
nodes and apsides, but incomparably slower) is allowed for, 
with a precision only limited by the imperfection of the ap- 
propriate observations. By such observation, so corrected, it 
appears that the sidereal period of Mercury is 874 23" 15™ 
43°9°; and that of Venus, 224416"49™ 8:08. These periods, 
however, are widely different from the intervals at which the 
successive appearances of the two planets at their eastern and 
western elongations from the sun are observed to happen. 
Mercury is seen at its greatest splendour as an evening star, 
at average intervals of about 116, and Venus at intervals of 
about 584 days. The difference between the szdereal and syno- 
dical revolutions (art. 418.) accounts for this. Referring again 
to the figure of art. 470., if the earth stood still at A, while 
the planet advanced in its orbit, the lapse of a sidereal period, 
which should bring it round again to a, would also produce a 
similar elongation from the sun. But, meanwhile, the earth 
has advanced in its orbit in the same direction towards E, and 
therefore the next greatest elongation on the same side of the 
sun will happen— not in the position a A of the two bodies, 
but in some more advanced position, e E. The determination 
of this position depends on a calculation exactly similar to 
what has been explained in the article referred to; and 
we need, therefore, only here state the resulting synodical 
revolutions.of the two planets, which come out respectively 
115°8774, and 583°920%. 

(473.) In this interval, the planet will have described a 
whole revolution plus the arc ace, and the earth only the are 
A C £ of its orbit. During its lapse, the inferior conjunction 
will happen when the earth has a certain intermediate situa- 
tion, B, and the planet has reached }, a point between the 
sun and earth. The greatest elongation on the opposite side 
of the sun will happen when the earth has come to C, and 
the planet to c, where the line of junction Cc is a tangent 
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to the interior circle on the opposite side from M. Lastly, 
the superior conjunction will happen when the earth arrives 
at D, and the planet at din the same line prolonged on the 
other side of the sun. The intervals at which these pheno- 
mena happen may easily be computed from a knowledge of 
the synodical periods and the radu of the orbits. 

(474.) The circumferences of circles are in the proportion 
of their radii. If, then, we calculate the circumferences of 
the orbits of Mercury and Venus, and the earth, and com- 
pare them with the times in which their revolutions are 
performed, we shall find that the actual velocities with which 
they move in their orbits differ greatly; that of Mercury 
being about 109360 miles per hour, of Venus 80000, and of 
the earth 68040. From this it follows, that at the inferior 
conjunction, or at b, either planet is moving in the same direc- 
tion as the earth, but with a greater velocity; it will, there- 
fore, leave the earth behind it; and the apparent motion of 
the planet viewed from the earth, will be as if the planet 
stood still, and the earth moved in a contrary direction from 
what it really does. In this situation, then, the apparent 
motion of the planet must be contrary to the apparent 
motion of the sun; and, therefore, retrograde. On the other 
hand, at the superior conjunction, the real motion of the 
planet being in the opposite direction to that of the earth, the 
relative motion will be the same as if the planet stood still, 
and the earth advanced with their united velocities in its own 
proper direction. In this situation, then, the apparent motion 
will be direct. Both these results are in accordance with 
observed fact. 

(475.) The stationary points may be determined by the 
following consideration. At a or c, the points of greatest 
elongation, the motion of the planet is directly to or from 
the earth, or along their line of junction, while that of the 
earth is nearly perpendicular to it. Here, then, the apparent 
motion must be direct. At 4, the inferior conjunction, we 
haye seen that it must be retrograde, owing to the planet’s 
motion (which is there, as well as the earth’s, perpendicular 
to the line of junction) surpassing the earth’s. Hence, the 
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stationary points ought to lie, as it is found by observation 
they do, between a and b, or c and d, viz. in such a position 
that the obliquity of the planet’s motion with respect to the 
line of junction shall just compensate for the excess of its 
velocity, and cause an equal advance of each extremity of 
that line, by the motion of the planet at one end, and of the 
earth at the other: so that, for an instant of time, the whole 
line shall move parallel to itself. The question thus proposed 
is purely geometrical, and its solution on the supposition of 
circular orbits is easy. Let E e and P p represent small 


S 


R E e@ 


ares of the orbits of the earth and planet described contem- 
poraneously, at the moment when the latter appears stationary, 
about S, the sun. Produce p P and e E, tangents at P 
and EK, to meet at R, and prolong E P backwards to Q, join 
ep. Then since P E, pe are parallel we have by similar 
triangles P p : Ke::P R: RE, and since, putting » and V 
for the respective velocities of the planet and the earth, 
Pp: Ke::v: V; therefore 


v:V:PR:RE::sm, PER: sn. EPR 
::cos. SE P: cos. SPQ 
::cos. SEP: cos. (SEP+ES P) 


because the angles SER and SPR areright angles. More- 
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over, if 7 and R be the radii of the respective orbits, we have 
also 


v: Risin. SEP: sn. (SEP+ES P) 


from which two relations it is easy to deduce the values of 
the two angles SE P and ESP; the former of which is the 
apparent elongation of the planet from the sun*, the latter 
the difference of heliocentric longitudes of the earth and | 
planet. 

(476.) When we regard the orbits as other than circles 
(which they really are), the problem becomes somewhat com- 
plex—too much so to be here entered upon. It will suffice 
to state the results which experience verifies, and which 
assigns the stationary points of Mercury at from 15° to 20° 
of elongation from the sun, according to circumstances; and 
of Venus, at an elongation never varying much from 29°, 
The former continues to retrograde during about 22 days; 
the latter, about 42. 

(477.) We have said that some of the planets exhibit phases 
like the moon. This is the case with both Mercury and 
Venus; and is readily explained by a consideration of their 
orbits, such as we have above supposed them. In fact, it 
requires little more than mere inspection of the figure annexed, 
to show, that to a spectator 
situated on the earth E, an 
inferior planet, illuminated 
by the sun, and therefore , 
bright on the side next to “ 
him, and dark on that turn- 
ed from him, will appear 
full at the superior con- 
junction A; gibbous (7.e. more than half full, like the moon 
between the first and second quarter) between that point and 
the points B C of its greatest elongation; half-mooned at 
these points; and crescent-shaped, or horned, between these 


* If ki) Liem and ~ a, SEP=¢, ESP=y, the equations to be resolved are 


r 
sin. (p+) =m sin. >, and cos. (6+ ~) =n cos. Y,which give cos. y= igen 
m+n 
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and the inferior conjunction D. As it approaches this point, 
the crescent ought to thin off till it vanishes altogether, ren- 
dering the planet invisible, unless in those cases where it 
transits the sun’s disc, and appears on it asa black spot. All 
these phenomena are exactly conformable to observation. 

(478.) The variation in brightness of Venus in different 
parts of its apparent orbit 1s very remarkable. ‘This arises 
from two causes: Ist, the varying proportion of its visible 
illuminated area to its whole disc; and, 2dly, the varying 
angular diameter, or whole apparent magnitude of the disc 
itself. As it approaches its inferior conjunction from its 
greater elongation, the half-moon becomes a crescent, which 
thins off ; but this is more than compensated, for some time, 
by the increasing apparent magnitude, in consequence of its 
diminishing distance. Thus the total light received from it 
goes on increasing, till at length it attains a maximum, which 
takes place when the planet’s elongation is about 40°. 

(479.) The transits of Venus are of very rare occurrence, 
taking place alternately at the very unequal but regularly 
recurring intervals of 8, 122, 8, 105, 8, 122, &c., years in 
succession, and alwaysin June or December. As astronomical 
phenomena, they are extremely important; since they afford 
the best and most exact means we possess of ascertaining the 
sun’s distance, or its parallax. Without going into the niceties 
of calculation of this problem, which, owing to the great mul- 
titude of circumstances to be attended to, are extremely 
intricate, we shall here explain its principle, which, in the 
abstract, is very simple and obvious. Let E be the. earth, 
V Venus, and § the sun, and CD the portion of Venus’s 
relative orbit which she describes while in the act of transiting 
the sun’s disc. Suppose A Bb two spectators at opposite ex- 
tremities of that diameter of the earth which is perpendicular 
to the ecliptic, and, to avoid complicating the case, let us lay 
out of consideration the earth’s rotation, and suppose A, B, to 
retain that situation during the whole time of the transit. 
Then, at any moment when the spectator at A sees the center 
of Venus projected at a on the sun’s disc, he at B will see it 
projected at d. Ifthen one or other spectator could suddenly 
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transport himself from A to B, he would see Venus suddenly 
displaced on the dise from a to 6; and if he had any means of 
noting accurately the place of the points on the disc, either 
by micrometrical measures from its edge, or by other means, 
he might ascertain the angular measure of a 6 as seen from 
the earth. Now, since A V a, B V 8, are straight lines, and 


therefore make equal angles on each side V, ab will be to A 
B as the distance of Venus from the sun is to its distance from 
the earth, or as 68 to 27, or nearly as 24 to 1; ab therefore 
occupies on the sun’s disc a space 24 times as great as the 
earth’s diameter; and its angular measure is therefore equal 
to about 24 times the earth’s apparent diameter at the distance 
of the sun, or (which is the same thing) to five times the sun’s 
horizontal parallax (art. 298.). Any error, therefore, which 
may be committed in measuring a 6, will entail only one fifth 
of that error on the horizontal parallax concluded from it. 
(480.) The thing to be ascertained, therefore, is, 1n fact, 
neither more nor less than the breadth of the zone PQ ERS, 
pqrs, included between the extreme apparent paths of the 
center of Venus across the sun’s disc, from its entry on one 
side to its quitting it on the other. The whole business of 
the observers at A, B, therefore, resolves itself into this ;—to 
ascertain, with all possible care and precision, each at his own 
station, this path, — where it enters, where it quits, and what 
segment of the sun’s disc it cuts off. Now, one of the most 
exact ways in which (conjoined with careful micrometric 
measures) this can be done, is by noting the ¢ime occupied in 
the whole transit: for the relative angular motion of Venus 
being, in fact, very precisely known from the tables of her 
motion, and the apparent path being very nearly a straight 
line, these times give us a measure (on a very enlarged scale) 
of the lengths of the chords of the segments cut off; and the 
i , 
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sun’s diameter being known also with great precision, their 
versed sines, and therefore their difference, or the breadth of 
the zone required, becomes known. To obtain these times 
correctly, each observer must ascertain the instants of ingress 
and egress of the center. To do this, he must note, Ist, the 
instant when the first visible impression or notch on the edge 
of the disc at P is produced, or the first external contact ; 
2dly, when the planet is just wholly immersed, and the 
broken edge of the disc just closes again at Q, or the first 
internal contact ; and, lastly, he must make the same observa- 
tions at the egress at R, 8. The mean of the internal and 
external contacts, corrected for the curvature of the sun’s 
limb in the intervals of the respective points of contact, in- 
ternal and external, gives the entry and egress of the planet’s 
center. 

(481.) The modifications introduced into this process by the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, and by other geographical stations 
of the observers thereon than here supposed, are similar in 
their principles to those which enter into the calculation of a 
solar eclipse, or the occultation of a star by the moon, only 
more refined. Any consideration of them, however, here, 
would lead us too far: but in the view we have taken of the 
subject, it affords an admirable example of the way im which 
minute elements in astronomy may become magnified in their 
effects, and, by being made subject to measurement on a 
greatly enlarged scale, or by substituting the measure of time 
for space, may be ascertained with a degree of precision 
adequate to every purpose, by only watching favourable 
opportunities, and taking advantage of nicely adjusted com- 
binations of circumstance. So important has this observation 
appeared to astronomers, that at the last transit of Venus, in 
1769, expeditions were fitted out, on the most efficient scale, 
by the British, French, Russian, and other governments, to 
the remotest corners of the globe, for the express purpose of 
performing it. The celebrated expedition of Captain Cook 
to Otaheite was one of them. The general result of all the 
observations made on this most memorable occasion gives 
8”5776 for the sun’s horizontal parallax. The two next 
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occurrences of this phenomenon will happen on Dee. 8. 1874 
and Dec. 6. 1882. | 

(482.) The orbit of Mercury is very elliptical, the ex- 
centricity being nearly one fourth of the mean distance. 
This appears from the inequality of the greatest elongations 
from the sun, as observed at different times, and which vary 
between the limits 16° 12’ and 28° 48’, and, from exact 
measures of such elongations, it is not difficult to show 
that the orbit of Venus also is slightly excentric, and that 
both these planets, in fact, describe ellipses, having the 
sun in their commom focus. 

(483.) Transits of Mercury over the sun’s disc occasionally 
occur, as in the case of Venus, but more frequently; those 
at the ascending node in November, at the descending in 
May. ‘The intervals (considering each node. separately) are 
usually either 13 or 7 years, and in the order 13, 13, 13, 7, 
&e.; but owing to the considerable inclination of the orbit 
of Mercury to the’ ecliptic, this cannot be taken as an 
exact expression of the said recurrence, and it requires a 
period of at least 217 years to bring round the transits in 
regular order. One will occur in the present year (1848), 
the next in 1861. They are of much less astronomical 
importance than that of Venus, on account of the proximity of 
Mercury to the sun, which affords a much less favourable 
combination for the determination of the sun’s parallax. 

(484.) Let us now consider the superior planets, or those 
whose orbits enclose on all sides that of the earth. ‘That 
they do so is proved by several circumstances : — Ist, They 
are not, like the inferior planets, confined to certain limits 
of elongation from the sun, but appear at all distances from 
it, even in the opposite quarter of the heavens, or, as it is 
called, in opposition; which could not happen, did not the 
earth at such times place itself between them and the sun: 
2dly, They never appear horned, like Venus or Mercury, 
nor even semilunar. Those, on the contrary, which, from 
the minuteness of their parallax, we conclude to be the most 
distant from us, viz. Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, 


never appear otherwise than round; a sufficient proof, of — 
U 2 
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itself, that we see them always in a direction not very 
remote from that in which the sun’s rays illuminate them ; 
and that, therefore, we occupy a station which is never very 
widely removed from the centre of their orbits, or, in other 
words, that the earth’s orbit is entirely enclosed within theirs, 
and of comparatively small diameter. One only of them, 
Mars, exhibits any perceptible phase, and in its deficiency 
from a circular outline, never surpasses a moderately gibbous 
appearance,— the enlightened portion of the disc being 
never less than seven-eighths of the whole. ‘To understand 
this, we need only cast our eyes on the annexed figure, in 
which-E.is the earth, at its apparent greatest elongation 
from the sun §, as seen from Mars, M. In this position, 
the angle S M E, included between the lines 
S M and EM, is at its maximum; and there- 
fore, in this state of things, a spectator on the 
earth is enabled to see a greater portion of 
the dark hemisphere of Mars than in any-other 
situation. ‘The extent of the phase, then, or 
greatest observable degree of gibbosity, affords 
a measure—a sure, although a coarse and rude 
one — of the angle $ M E, and therefore of the 
proportion of the distance SM, of Mars, to 
SE, that of the earth from the sun, by which 
it appears that the diameter of the orbit of 
Mars cannot be less than 14 times that of the 
earth’s. The phases of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Nep- 
tune, being imperceptible, it follows that their orbits must 
include not only that of the earth, but of Mars also. 

(485.) All the superior planets are retrograde in their 
apparent motions when in opposition, and for some time 
before and after; but they differ greatly from each other, 
both in the extent of their arc of retrogradation, in the 
duration of their retrograde movement, and in its rapidity 
when swiftest. It is more extensive and rapid in the case 
of Mars than of Jupiter, of Jupiter than of Saturn, of that 
planet than of Uranus, and of Uranus again than Neptune. 
The angular velocity with which a planet appears to re- 
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trograde is easily ascertained by observing its apparent 
place in the heavens from day to day; and from such 
observations, made about the time of opposition, it is easy 
to conclude the relative magnitudes of their orbits, as 
compared with the earth’s, supposing their periodical times 
known. For, from these, their mean angular velocities are 
known also, being inversely as the times. Suppose, then, 
Ee to beavery small por- 

tion of the earth’s orbit, . es a | ee Oe 

° E M 

and Mm a corresponding 
portion of that of a superior planet, described on the day 
of opposition, about the sun S, on which day the three 
bodies lie in one straight lime SEM X. Then the angles 
ESe and MS™m are given. Now, if em be joined and 
prolonged to meet SM continued in X, the angle eX EH, 
which is equal to the alternate angle X e Y, is evidently, 
the retrogradation of Mars on that day, and is, therefore, 
also given. Ee, therefore, and the angle E X e, being given 
in the right-angled triangle E e X, the side EK X is easily 
calculated, and thus S X becomes known. Consequently, 
in the triangle Sm X, we have given the side S X and the 
two angles mS X, and m XS, whence the other sides, S m, 
m X, are easily determined. Now, $m is no other than the 
radius of the orbit of the superior planet required, which in 
this calculation is supposed circular, as well as that of the 
earth; a supposition not exact, but sufficiently so to afford a 
satisfactory approximation to the dimensions of its orbit, and 
which, if the process be often repeated, in every variety of 
situation at which the opposition can occur, will ultimately 
afford an average or mean value of its diameter fully to be 
depended upon. 

(486.) To apply this principle, however, to practice, it 
is necessary to know the periodic times of the several planets. 
These may be obtained directly, as has been already stated, 
by observing the intervals of their passages through the 
ecliptic; but, owing to the very small inclination of the 
orbits of some of them to its plane, they cross it so obliquely 
that the precise moment of their arrival on it is not ascer- 
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tainable, unless by very nice observations. A better method 
consists in determining, from the observations of several 
successive days, the exact moments of their arriving in oppo- 
sition with the sun, the criterion of which is a difference of 
longitudes between the sun and planet of exactly 180°. 
~The interval between successive oppositions thus obtained 
is nearly one synodical period; and would be exactly so, 
were the planet’s orbit and that of the earth both circles, 
and uniformly described; but as that is found not to be the 
case (and the criterion is, the inequality of successive syno- 
dical revolutions so observed), the average of a great 
number, taken in all varieties of situation in which the 
oppositions occur, will be freed from the elliptic inequality, 
and may be taken as a mean synodical period. From this, 
by the considerations and by the process of calculation, m- 
dicated (art. 418.) the sidereal periods are readily obtained. 
The accuracy of this determination will, of course, be greatly 
increased by embracing a long interval between the ex- 
treme observations employed. In point of fact, that interval 
extends to nearly 2000 years in the cases of the planets 
known to the ancients, who have recorded their observations 
of them in a manner sufficiently careful to be made use of. 
Their periods may, therefore, be regarded as ascertained 
with the utmost exactness. Their numerical values will 
be found stated, as well as the mean distances, and all the 
other elements of the planetary orbits, in the synoptic table at 
the end of the volume, to which (to avoid repetition) the ~ 
reader is once for all referred. 

(487.) In casting our eyes down the list of the planetary 
distances, and comparing them with the periodic times, we 
cannot but be struck with a certain correspondence. The 
greater the distance, or the larger the orbit, evidently the 
longer the period. The order of the planets, beginning 
from the sun, is the same, whether we arrange them ac- 
cording to their distances, or to the time they occupy in 
completing their revolutions ; and is as follows: — Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars,—the ultra-zodiacal planets, or, as 
they are sometimes also called, Asteroids, — Jupiter, Saturn, 
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Uranus, and Neptune. Nevertheless, when we come to 
examine the numbers expressing them, we find that the re- 
lation between the two series is not that of simple pro- 
portional increase. The periods increase more than in pro- 
portion to the distances. Thus, the period of Mercury 
is about 88 days, and that of the Earth 365 — beimg in 
proportion as 1 to 4:15, while their distances are in the 
less proportion of 1 to 2°56; and a similar remark holds 
good in every instance. Still, the ratio of increase of the 
times is not so rapid as that of the squares of the distances. 
The square of 2°56 is 6°5536, which is considerably greater 
than 4:15. An intermediate rate of increase, between the 
simple proportion of the distances and that of their squares 
is therefore clearly pointed out by the sequence of the 
numbers; but it required no ordinary penetration in the 
illustrious Kepler, backed by uncommon perseverance and 
industry, at a period when the data themselves were in- 
volved in obscurity, and when the processes of trigonometry 
and of numerical calculation were encumbered with difficulties, 
of which the more recent invention of logarithmic tables 
has happily left us no conception, to perceive and demonstrate 
the real law of their connection. This connection is ex- 
pressed in the following proposition: — “The squares of 
the periodic times of any two planets are to each other, in 
the same proportion as the cubes of their mean distances 
from the sun.” ‘Take, for example, the Earth and Mars ’*, 
whose periods are in the proportion of 3652564 to 6869796, 
and whose distance from the sun is that of 100000 to 152369; 
and it will be found, by any one who will take the trouble 
to go through the calculation, that — 


(3652564)? : (6869796)? :: (100000)? : (152369). 


(488.) Of all the laws to which induction from pure 
observation has ever conducted man, this third law (as it is 
called) of Kepler may justly be regarded as the most remark- 

* The expression of this law of Kepler requires a slight modification when 
we come to the extreme nicety of numerical calculation, for the greater planets, 
due to the influence of their masses. This correction is imperceptible for the 


Earth and Mars. 
u 4 
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able, and the most pregnant with important consequences. 
When we contemplate the constituents of the planetary 
system from the point of view which this relation affords us, 
it is no longer mere analogy which strikes us—no longer 
a general resemblance among them, as individuals independent 
of each other, and circulating about the sun, each according 
to its own peculiar nature, and connected with it by its own 
peculiar tie. The resemblance is now perceived to be a 
true family likeness; they are bound up in one chain— 
interwoven in one web of mutual relation and harmonious 
agreement — subjected to one pervading influence, which 
extends from the centre to the farthest limits of that great 
system, of which all of them, the earth included, must hence- 
forth be regarded as members. 

(489.) The laws of elliptic motion about the sun as a 
focus, and of the equable description of areas by lines 
joining the sun and planets, were originally established by 
Kepler, from a consideration of the observed motions of 
Mars; and were by him extended, analogically, to all the 
other planets. However precarious such an extension might 
then have appeared, modern astronomy has completely verified 
it as a matter of fact, by the general coincidence of its results 
with entire series of observations of the apparent places of 
the planets. ‘These are found to accord satisfactorily with 
the assumption of a particular ellipse for each planet, whose 
magnitude, degree of excentricity, and situation in space, 
are numerically assigned in the synoptic table before referred 
to. It is true, that when observations are carried to a high 
degree of precision, and when each planet is traced through 
many successive revolutions, and its history carried back, by 
the aid of calculations founded on these data, for many 
centuries, we learn to regard the laws of Kepler as only 
first approximations to the much more complicated ones 
which actually prevail; and that to bring remote observations 
into rigorous and mathematical accordance with each other, 
and at the same time to retain the extremely convenient 
nomenclature and relations of the ELLIPTIC SYSTEM, it 
becomes necessary to modify, to a certain extent, our verbal 
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expression of the laws, and to regard the numerical data or 
elliptic elements of the planetary orbits as not absolutely 
permanent, but subject to a series of extremely slow 
and almost imperceptible changes. These changes may be 
neglected when we consider only a few revolutions; but 
going on from century to century, and continually accumu- 
lating, they at length produce material departures in the - 
orbits from their original state. Their explanation will form 
the subject of a subsequent chapter; but for the present we 
must lay them out of consideration, as of an order too 
minute to affect the general conclusions with which we are 
now concerned. By what means astronomers are enabled to 
compare the results of the elliptic theory with observation, 
and thus satisfy themselves of its accordance with nature, 
will be explained presently. 

(490.) It will first, however, be proper to point out what 
particular theoretical conclusion is involved in each of the 
three laws of Kepler, considered as satisfactorily established, 
—what indication each of them, separately, affords of the 
mechanical forces prevalent in our system, and the mode in 
which its parts are connected,—and how, when thus con- 
sidered, they constitute the basis on which the Newtonian 
explanation of the mechanism of the heavens is mainly 
supported. To begin with the first law, that of the equable 
description of areas.—- Since the planets move in curvilinear 
paths, they must (if they be bodies obeying the laws of 
dynamics) be deflected from their otherwise natural recti- 
linear progress by force. And from this law, taken as a 
matter of observed fact, it follows, that the direction of such 
force, at every point of the orbit of each planet, always 
passes through the sun. No matter from what ultimate cause 
the power which is called gravitation originates, — be it a 
virtue lodged in the sun as its receptacle, or be it pressure 
from without, or the resultant of many pressures or 
solicitations of unknown fluids, magnetic or electric ethers, 
or impulses,—still, when finally brought under our con- 
templation, and summed up into a single resultant energy — 
its direction is, from every point on all sides, towards the 
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sun’s center. As an abstract dynamical proposition, the 
reader will find it demonstrated by Newton, in the first 
proposition of the Principia, with an elementary simplicity 
to which we really could add nothing but obscurity by 
amplification, that any body, urged towards a certain central 
point by a force continually directed thereto, and thereby 
deflected into a curvilinear path, will describe about that 
center equal areas in equal times: and vice versd, that such 
equable description of areas is itself the essential criterion of 
a continual direction of the acting force towards the center 
to which this character belongs. The first law of Kepler, 
then, ‘gives us no information as to the nature or intensity of 
the force urging the planets to the sun; the only conclusion 
it involves is, that it does so urge them. It is a property 
of orbitual rotation under the influence of central forces 
generally, and, as such, we daily see it exemplified in a 
thousand familiar instances. A simple experimental illus- 
tration of it is to tie a bullet to a thin string, and, having 
whirled it round with a moderate velocity in a vertical plane, 
to draw the end of the string through a small ring, or allow 
it to coil itself round the finger, or round a cylindrical rod 
held very firmly in a horizontal position. The bullet will 
then approach the center of motion in a spiral line; and the 
increase not only of its angular but of its linear velocity, and 
the rapid diminution of its periodic time when near the 
center, will express, more clearly than any words, the compen- 
sation by which its uniform description of areas is maintained 
under a constantly diminishing distance. If the motion be 
reversed, and the thread allowed to uncoil, beginning with a 
rapid impulse, the velocity will diminish by the same degrees 
as it before increased. The increasing rapidity of a dancer’s 
pirouette, as he draws in his limbs and straightens his whole 
person, so as to bring every part of his frame as near as 
possible to the axis of his motion, is another instance where 
the connection of the observed effect with the central force 
exerted, though equally real, is much less obvious. 

(491.) The second law of Kepler, or that which asserts 
that the planets describe ellipses about the sun as their focus, 
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involves, as a consequence, the daw of solar gravitation (so be 
it allowed to call the force, whatever it be, which urges them 
towards the sun) as exerted on each individual planet, apart 
from all connection with the rest. A straight line, dynamic- 
ally speaking, is the only path which can be pursued by a 
body absolutely free, and under the action of no external force. 
All deflection into a curve is evidence of the exertion of a 
_ force ; and the greater the deflection in equal times, the 
more intense the force. Deflection from a straight line 
is only another word for curvature of path; and as a circle 
is characterized by the uniformity of its curvatures in all its 
parts—so is every other curve (as an ellipse) characterized 
by the particular Jaw which regulates the increase and 
diminution of its curvature as we advance along its circum- 
ference. The deflecting force, then, which continually bends 
a moving body into a curve, may be ascertained, provided 
its direction, in the first place, and, secondly, the law of cur- 
vature of the curve itself, be known. Both these enter as 
elements into the expression of the force. A body may 
describe, for instance, an ellipse, under a great variety of 
dispositions of the acting forces: it may glide along it, for 
example, as a bead upon a polished wire, bent into an elliptic 
form; in which case the acting force is always perpendicular 
to the wire, and the velocity is uniform. In this case the 
force is directed to no fixed center, and there is no equable 
description of areas at all. Or it may describe it as we 
may see done, if we suspend a ball by a very long string, 
and, drawing it a little aside from the perpendicular, throw 
it round with a gentle impulse. In this case the acting force 
is directed to the center of the ellipse, about which areas are 
described equably, and to which a force proportional to the 
distance (the decomposed result of terrestrial gravity) per- 
petually urges it.* This is at once a very easy experiment, 
and a very instructive one, and we shall again refer to it. 
In the case before us, of an ellipse described by the action of 

* If the suspended body be a vessel full of fine sand, having a small hole at 
its bottom, the elliptic trace of its orbit will be left in a sand streak on a table 


placed below it. This neat illustration is due, to the best of my knowledge, to 
Mr. Babbage. 
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a force directed to the focus, the steps of the investigation 
of the law of force are these: Ist, The law of the areas 
determines the actual velocity of the revolving body at every 
point, or the space really run over by it in a given minute 
portion of time; 2dly, The law of curvature of the ellipse 
determines the linear amount of deflection from the tangent 
in the direction of the focus, which corresponds to that space 
so run over; 3dly, and lastly, The laws of accelerated motion - 
declare that the intensity of the acting force causing such 
deflection in its own direction, is measured by or proportional 
to the amount of that deflection, and may therefore be cal- 
culated in any particular position, or generally expressed by 
geometrical or algebraic symbols, as a law independent of 
particular positions, when that deflection is so calculated or 
expressed. We have here the spirit of the process by which 
Newton has resolved this interesting problem. Jor its 
geometrical detail, we must refer to the 3d section of his 
Principia. We know of no artificial mode of imitating this 
species of elliptic motion; though a rude approximation to it 
—enough, however, to give a conception of the alternate ap- 
proach and recess of the revolving body to and from the focus, 
and the variation of its velocity—may be had by suspending 
a small steel bead to a fine and very long silk fibre, and 
setting it to revolve in a small orbit round the pole of a 
powerful cylindrical magnet, held ae and vertically 
under the point of suspension. 

(492.) The third law of Kepler, ae connects the dis- 
tances and periods of the planets by a general rule, bears 
with it, as its theoretical imterpretation, this important con- 
sequence, viz. that it is one and the same force, modified only 
by distance from the sun, which retains all the planets in 
their orbits about it. That the attraction of the sun (if such 
it be) is exerted upon all the bodies of our system indiffer- 
ently, without regard to the peculiar materials of which 
they may consist, in the exact proportion of their inertiz, or 
quantities of matter; that it is not, therefore, of the nature 
of the elective attractions of chemistry or of magnetic action, 
which is powerless on other substances than iron and some 
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one or two more, but is of a more universal character, and 
extends equally to all the material constituents of our system, 
and (as we shall hereafter see abundant reason to admit) to 
those of other systems than our own. ‘This law, important 
and general as it is, results, as the simplest of corollaries, from 
the relations established by Newton in the section of the 
Principia referred to (Prop. xv.), from which proposition it 
results, that if the earth were taken from its actual orbit, and 
launched anew in space at the place, in the direction, and 
with the velocity of any of the other planets, it would de- 
scribe the very same orbit, and in the same period, which 
that planet actually does, a minute correction of the period 
only excepted, arising from the difference between the 
mass of the earth and that of the planet. Small as the 
planets are compared to the sun, some cf them are not, as 
the earth is, mere atoms in the comparison. The strict 
wording of Kepler’s law, as Newton has proved in his fifty- 
ninth proposition, is applicable only to the case of planets 
whose proportion to the central body is absolutely inappre- 
tiable. .When this is not the case, the periodic time is 
shortened in the proportion of the square root of the number 
expressing the sun’s mass or inertia, to that of the sum of 
the numbers expressing the masses of the sun and planet; 
and in general, whatever be the masses of two bodies revolv- 
ing round each other under the influence of the Newtonian law 
of gravity, the square of their periodic time will be expressed 
by a fraction whose numerator is the cube of their mean 
distance, i.e. the greater semi-axis of their elliptic orbit, 
and whose denominator is the sum of their masses. When 
one of the masses is incomparably greater than the other, 
this resolves into Kepler’s law; but when this is not the 
case, the proposition thus generalized stands in lieu of that 
law. In the system of the sun and planets, however, the 
numerical correction thus introduced into the results of 
Kepler’s law is too small to be of any importance, the mass 
of the largest of the planets (Jupiter) beg much less than 
a thousandth part of that of the sun. We shall presently, 
however, perceive all the importance of this generalization, 
when we come to speak of the satellites. 7 
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(493.) It will first, however, be proper to explain by what 
process of calculation the expression of a planet’s elliptic 
orbit by its elements can be compared with observation, and 
how we can satisfy ourselves that the numerical data con- 
tained in a table of such elements for the whole system does 
really exhibit a true picture of it, and afford the means of 
determining its state at every instant of time, by the mere 
application of Kepler’s laws. Now, for each planet, it is 
necessary for this purpose to know, Ist, the magnitude and 
form of its ellipse; 2dly, the situation of this ellipse in space, 
with respect to the ecliptic, and to a fixed line drawn therein ; 
3dly, the local situation of the planet in its ellipse at some 
known epoch, and its periodic time or mean angular velocity, 
or, as it is called, its mean motion. 

(494.) The magnitude and form of an ellipse are deter- 
mined by its greatest length and least breadth, or its two 
principal axes; but for astronomical uses it is preferable to 
use the semi-axis major (or half the greatest length), and 
the excentricity or distance of the focus from the center, 
which last is usually estimated in parts of the former. Thus, 
an ellipse, whose length is 10 and breadth 8 parts of any 
scale, has for its major semi-axis 5, and for its excentricity 
3 such parts; but when estimated in parts of the semi-axis, 
regarded as a unit, the excentricity is expressed by the 
fraction 3. | 

(495.) The ecliptic is the plane to which an inhabitant of 
the earth most naturally refers the rest of the solar system, 
as a sort of ground-plane; and the axis of its orbit might be 
taken for a line of departure in that plane or origin of angular 
reckoning. Were the axis fixed, this would be the best 
possible origin of longitudes; but as it has a motion (though 
an excessively slow one), there is, in fact, no advantage in 
reckoning from the axis more than from the line of the 
equinoxes, and astronomers therefore prefer the latter, taking 
account of its variation by the effect of precession, and re- 
storing it, by calculation at every instant, to a fixed position. 
Now, to determine the situation of the ellipse described by 
a planet with respect to this plane, three elements require to 
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be known:— Ist, the znclination of the plane of the planet’s 
orbit to the plane of the ecliptic; 2dly, the line in which 
these two planes intersect each other, which of necessity 
passes through the sun, and whose position with respect to 
the line of the equinoxes is therefore given by stating its 
longitude. This line is called the line of the nodes. When 
the planet is in this line, in the act of passing from the south 
to the north side of the ecliptic, it is in its ascending node, 
and its longitude at that moment is the element called the 
longitude of the node. These two data determine the situation 
of the plane of the orbit; and there only remains, for the 
complete determination of the situation of the planet’s ellipse, 
to know how it is placed in that plane, which (since its focus 
is necessarily in the sun) is ascertained by stating the longitude 
of its perihelion, or the place which the extremity of the axis 
nearest the sun occupies, when orthographically projected on 
the ecliptic. 

(496.) The dimensions and situation of the planet’s orbit 
thus determined, it only remains, for a complete acquaintance 
with its history, to determine the circumstances of its motion 
in the orbit so precisely fixed. Now, for this purpose, all 
that is needed is to know the moment of time when it is 
either at the perihelion, or at any other precisely determined 
point of its orbit, and its whole period; for these being 
known, the law of the areas determines the place at every 
other instant. This moment is called (when the perihelion 
is the point chosen) the perihelion passage, or, when some 
point of the orbit is fixed upon, without special reference to 
the perihelion, the epoch. 

(497.) Thus, then, we have seven particulars or elements, 
which must be numerically stated, before we can reduce to 
calculation the state of the system at any given moment. 
But, these known, it is easy to ascertain the apparent 
positions of each planet, as it would be seen from the sun, 
or is seen from the earth at any time. ‘The former is called 
the heliocentric, the latter the geocentric, place of the planet. 

(498.) To commence with the heliocentric places. Let S 
represent the sun; P A N the orbit of the planet, being an 
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ellipse, having the S in its focus, and A for its perihelion ; 
and let p a N Y represent the projection of the orbit on the 
plane of the ecliptic, intersecting the 
line of equinoxes SY in Y, which, 
therefore, is the origin of longitudes. 
Then will SN be the line of nodes; 
and if we suppose B to le on the 
south, and A on the north side of the ecliptic, and the di- 
rection of the planet’s motion to be from B to A, N will be 
the ascending node, and the angle Y S N the longitude of 
the node. In like manner, if P be the place of the planet at 
any time, and if it and the perihelion A be projected on the 
ecliptic, upon the points p, a, the angles y Sp, Y 8S a, will 
be the respective heliocentric longitudes of the planet and of 
the perihelion, the former of which is to be determined, and 
the latter is one of the given elements. Lastly, the angle 
pS P is the heliocentric latitude of the planet, which is also 
required to be known. 

(499.) Now, the time being given, and also the moment of 
the planet’s passing the perihelion, the interval, or the time 
of describing the portion A P of the orbit, is given, and the 
periodical time, and the whole area of the ellipse being 
known, the law of proportionality of areas to the times of 
their description gives the magnitude of the area A § P. 
From this it is a problem of pure geometry to determine the 
corresponding angle A S P, which is called the planet’s true 
anomaly. This problem is of the kind called transcendental, 
and has been resolved by a great variety of processes, some 
more, some less intricate. It offers, however, no peculiar 
difficulty, and is practically resolved with great facility by 
the help of tables constructed for the purpose, adapted to 
the case of each particular planet. * 


* It will readily be understood, that, except in the case of uniform circular 
motion, an equable description of areas about any center is incompatible with 
an equable description of angles. The object of the problem in the text is to 
pass from the area, supposed known, to the angle, supposed unknown : in other 
words, to derive the true amount of angular motion from the perihelion, or the 
‘true anomaly from what is technically called the mean anomaly, that is, the mean 
angular motion which would have been performed had the motion in angle been 
uniform instead of the motion in area, It happens fortunately, that this is the 
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(500.) The true anomaly thus obtained, the planet’s 
angular distance from the node, or the angle N 8 P, is to be 
found. Now, the longitudes of the perihelion and node being 
respectively Y a and Y N, which are given, their difference 
a N is also given, and the angle N of the spherical nght- 
angled triangle A N a, being the inclination of the plane 
of the orbit to the ecliptic, is known. Hence we calculate 
the arc N A, or the angle N S A, which, added to AS P, 
gives the angle N S P required. And from this, regarded 
as the measure of the arc N P, forming the hypothenuse 
of the right-angled spherical triangle P N p, whose angle N, 
as before, is known, it is easy to obtain the other two sides, 
NpandPp. The latter, bemg the measure of the angle 
p 8 P, expresses the planet’s heliocentric latitude; the former 
measures the angle N § p, or the planet’s distance in lon- 
gitude from its node, which, added to the known angle 
Y SN, the longitude of the node, gives the heliocentric lon- 
gitude. This process, however circuitous it may appear, 
when once well understood may be gone through numerically 
by the aid of the usual logarithmic and trigonometrical 
tables, in little more time than it will have taken the reader 
to peruse its description. $06 18 

(501.) The geocentric differs from the heliocentric place 
of a planet by reason of that parallactic change of apparent 
situation which arises from the earth’s motion in its orbit. 
Were the planets’ distances as vast as those of the stars, the 
earth’s orbitual motion would be insensible when viewed 
from them, and they would always appear to us to hold the 
same relative situations among the fixed stars as if viewed 
from the sun, z. e. they would then be seen in their heliocentric 
places. ‘The difference, then, between the heliocentric and 
geocentric places of a planet is, in fact, the same thing with 
its parallax, arising from the earth’s removal from the centre 


simplest of all problems of the transcendental kind, and can be resolved, in the 
most difficult case, by the rule of “ false position,” or trial and error, in a very 
few minutes. Nay, it may even be resolved instantly on inspection by a simple 
and easily constructed piece of mechanism, of which the reader may see a 
description in the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, vol. iy. p. 425., by 
_the author of this work. 
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of the system and its annual motion. It follows from this, 
that the first step towards a knowledge of its amount, and 
the consequent determination of the apparent place of each 
planet, as referred from the earth to the sphere of the fixed 
stars, must be to ascertain the proportion of its linear dis- 
tances from the earth and from the sun, as compared with 
the earth’s distance from the sun, and the angular positions 
of all three with respect to each other. 

(502.) Suppose, therefore, S to represent the sun, E the 
earth, and P the planet; S Y the line of equinoxes, T E 
the earth’s orbit, and P p a perpendicular let fall from the 
planet on the ecliptic. Then will the angle 5 P E (according 
to the general notion of parallax conveyed in art. 69) re- 
present the parallax of the planet 
[| arising from the change of station 
vp from Sto H;EP will be the appa- 
rent direction of the planet seen from 
E; and if SQ be drawn parallel to 
Ep, the angle T S Q will be the geocentric longitude of the 
planet, while Y S Erepresents the heliocentric longitude of 
the earth, T S p that of the planet. The former of these, 
S EY, is given by the solar tables; the latter, TS p, is 
found by the process above described (art. 500). Moreover, 
S P is the radius vector of the planet’s orbit, and S E that 
of the earth’s, both of which are determined from the known 
dimensions of their respective ellipses, and the places of the 
bodies in them at the assigned time. Lastly, the angle 
P §S pis the planet’s heliocentric latitude. 

(503.) Our object, then, is, from all these data, to de- 
termine the angle TS Q, and P Ep, which is the geocentric 
latitude. The process, then, will stand as follows :—Ist, 
In the triangle S P p, right-angled at p, given S P, and the 
angle PS p (the planet’s radius vector and _ heliocentric 
latitude), find Sp and P p; 2dly, In the triangle SE p, 
given § p (just found), S E (the earth’s radius vector), and 
the angle ES p (the difference of heliocentric longitudes of 
the earth and planet), find the angle SpE, and the side 
E p. The former being equal to the alternate angle p S Q, 
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is the parallactic removal of the planet in longitude, which, 
added to T S p, gives its geocentric longitude. The latter, 
Ep (which is called the curtate distance of the planet from 
the earth), gives at once the geocentric latitude, by means of 
the right-angled triangle P E p, of which E p and P p are 
known sides, and the*angle P Ep is the geocentric latitude 
sought. | 

(504.) The calculations required for these purposes are 
nothing but the most ordinary processes of plane trigo- 
nometry ; and, though somewhat tedious, are neither intricate 
nor difficult. When executed, however, they afford us the 
means of comparing the places of the planets actually 
observed with the elliptic theory, with the utmost exactness, 
and thus putting it to the severest trial; and it is upon the 
testimony of such computations, so brought mto comparison 
with observed facts, that we declare that theory to be a true 
representation of nature. 

(505.) The planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, have been known from the earliest ages in which 
astronomy has been cultivated. Uranus was discovered by 
Sir W. Herschel in 1781, March 13th, in the course of a 
review of the heavens, in which every star visible nm a 
telescope of a certain power was brought under close ex- 
amination, when the new planet was immediately detected 
by its disc, under a high magnifying power. It has since 
been ascertained to have been observed on many previous 
occasions, with telescopes of insufficient power to show its 
disc, and even entered in catalogues as a star; and some of 
the observations which have been so recorded have been 
used to improve and extend our knowledge of its orbit. 
The discovery of the ultra-zodiacal planets dates from the 
first day of 1801, when Ceres was discovered by Piazzi, at 
Palermo; a discovery speedily followed by those of Juno by 
professor Harding, of Gottingen, in 1804; and of Pallas and 
Vesta, by Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, in 1802 and 1807 re- 
spectively. It is extremely remarkable that this important 
addition to our system had been in some sort surmised as a 


thing not unlikely, on the ground that the interval between 
x 2 
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the orbit of Mercury and the other planetary orbits, go on 
doubling as we recede from the sun, or nearly so. Thus, 
the interval between the orbits of the Earth and Mercury is 
nearly twice that between those of Venus and Mercury; 
that between the orbits of Mars and Mercury nearly twice 
that between the Earth and Mercury; and so on. The 
interval between the orbits of Jupiter and Mercury, how- 
ever, 1s much too great, and would form an exception to this 
law, which is, however, again resumed in the case of 
the three planets next in order of remoteness, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus. It was therefore thrown out, by the 
late professor Bode, of Berlin,* as a possible surmise, that 
a planet not then yet discovered might exist between Mars 
and Jupiter; and it may easily be imagined what was the 
astonishment of astronomers on finding not one only, but 
four planets, differing greatly in all the other elements of their 
orbits, but agreeing very nearly, both inter se, and with the 
above stated empirical law, in respect of their mean distances 
from the sun. No account, d@ priori or from theory, was to 
be given of this singular progression, which is not, like 
Kepler’s laws, strictly exact in numerical verification: but 
the circumstances we have just mentioned tended to create 
a strong belief that it was something beyond a mere ac- 
cidental coincidence, and bore reference to the essential 
structure of the planetary system. It was even conjectured 
that the ultra-zodiacal planets are fragments of some greater 
planet which formerly circulated in that interval, but which 
has been blown to atoms by an explosion; an idea coun- 
tenanced, by the exceeding minuteness of these bodies which 
present discs; and it was argued that in that case innumerable 
more such fragments must exist and might come to be here- 
after discovered. Whatever may be thought of such a 
speculation as a physical hypothesis, this conclusion has been 
verified to a considerable extent as a matter of fact by 
subsequent discovery, the result of a careful and minute 


_* The empirical law itself, as we have above stated it, is ascribed by Voiron, 

not to Bode (who would appear, however, at all events, to have first drawn 
attention to this interpretation of its interruption,) but to professor Titius of 
Wittemberg. (Voiron, Supplement to Bailly.) 
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examination and mapping down of the smaller stars in 
and near the zodiac, undertaken with that express object. 
Zodiacal charts of this kind, the product of the zeal and 
industry of many astronomers, have been constructed, in 
which every star down to the ninth or tenth magnitude is 
inserted, and these stars being compared with the actual 
stars of the heavens, the intrusion of any stranger within 
their limits cannot fail to be noticed when the comparison 
is systematically conducted. The discovery of Astrea, and 
that of Hebe by professor Hencke, date respectively from 
December 8th, 1845, and July Ist, 1847; those of Iris and 
Flora, by Mr. Hind, from August 13th and October 18th, 
1847; and that of the new planet, discovered by Mr. Graham, 
from April 25th, 1848. 

(506.) The discovery of Neptune marks in a signal manner 
the maturity of astronomical science. The proof, or at least 
the urgent presumption of the existence of such a planet, as 
a means of accounting (by its attraction) for certain small 
irregularities observed in the motions of Uranus, was afforded 
almost simultaneously by the independent researches of two 
geometers, Messrs. Adams of Cambridge and Leverrier of 
Paris, who were enabled, from theory alone, to calculate 
whereabouts it ought to appear in the heavens, ¢f visible ; 
the places thus independently calculated agreeing surpris- 
ingly. Within a single degree of the place assigned by 
M. Leverrier’s calculations, and by him communicated to 
Dr. Galle of the Royal Observatory at Berlin, it was actually 
found by that astronomer on the very first night after the 
receipt of that communication, on turning a telescope on the 
spot, and comparing the stars in its immediate neighbour- 
hood with those previously laid down in one of the zodiacal 
charts already alluded to.* This remarkable verification 
of an indication so extraordinary took place on the 23d of 
September, 1846. 


* Constructed by Dr. Bremiker, of Berlin. On reading the history of this 
noble discovery, we are ready to exclaim with Schiller — 
“ Mit dem Genius steht die Natur in ewigem Bunde, 
Was der Eine verspricht leistet die Andre gewiss.” 
- + Professor Challis, of the Cambridge Observatory, directing the Northum- 
x 3 
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(507.) The mean distance of Neptune from the sun, how- 
ever, so far from falling in with the supposed law of planetary 
distances above mentioned, offers a decided case of discord- 
ance. ‘The interval between its orbit and that of Mercury, 
instead of being nearly double the interval between those of 
Uranus and Mercury, does not, in fact, exceed the latter 
interval by much more than half-its amount. This remark- 
able exception may serve to make us cautious in the too 
ready admission of empirical laws of this nature to the rank 
of fundamental truths, though, as in the present instance, 
they may prove useful auxiliaries, and serve as stepping 
stones, affording a temporary footing in the path to great 
discoveries. The force of this remark will be more apparent 
when we come to explain more particularly the nature of 
the theoretical views which led to the discovery of Neptune 
itself. . 

(508.) We shall devote the rest of this chapter to an 
account of the physical peculiarities and probable condition of 
the several planets, so far as the former are known by ob- 
servation, or the latter rest on probable grounds of conjecture. 
In this, three features principally strike us as necessarily 
productive of extraordinary diversity in the provisions by 
which, if they be, like our earth, inhabited, animal life must 
be supported. These are, first, the difference in their re- 
spective supplies of light and heat from the sun; secondly, 
the difference in the intensities of the gravitating forces which 
must subsist at their surfaces, or the different ratios which, 
on their several globes, the znertie of bodies must bear to 
their weights; and, thirdly, the difference in the nature of 
the materials of which, from what we know of their mean 
density, we have every reason to believe they consist. The 
intensity of solar radiation is nearly seven times greater on 
Mercury than on the Earth, and on Uranus 330 times less; 


berland telescope of that Institution to the place assigned by Mr. Adams’s 
calculations and its vicinity, on the 4th and 12th of August 1846, saw the 
planet on both those days, and noted its place (among those of other stars) for 
~ re-observation. He, however, postponed the comparison of the places observed; 
and, not possessing Dr. Bremiker’s chart (which would have at once indicated 
the presence of an unmapped star), remained in ignorance of the planet’s 
existence as a visible object till its announcement as such by Dr. Galle. 
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the proportion between the two extremes being that of up- 
wards of 2000 to 1. Let any one figure to himself the 
condition of our globe, were the sun to be septupled, to say 
nothing of the greater ratio! or were it diminished to a 
seventh, or to a 300th of its actual power! Again, the in- 
tensity of gravity, or its efficacy in counteracting muscular 
power and repressing animal activity, on Jupiter, is nearly 
two and a half times that on the Earth, on Mars not more 
than one-half, on the Moon one-sixth, and on the smaller 
planets probably not more than one-twentieth ; giving a scale 
of which the extremes are in the proportion of sixty to one. 
Lastly, the density of Saturn hardly exceeds one-eighth of 
the mean density of the Earth, so that it must consist of ma- 
terials not much heavier than cork. Now, under the various 
combinations of elements so important to life as these, what 
immense diversity must we not admit in the conditions of 
that great problem, the maintenance of animal and intel- 
lectual existence and happiness, which seems, so far as we 
can judge by what we see around us in our own planet, and 
by the way in which every corner of it is crowded with living 
beings, to form an unceasing and worthy object for the exer- 
cise of the Benevolence and Wisdom which preside over all! 

(509.) Quitting, however, the region of mere speculation, 
we will now show what information the telescope affords us 
of the actual condition of the several planets within its reach. 
Of Mercury we can see little more than that it is round, and 
exhibits phases. It is too small, and too much lost in the 
constant neighbourhood of the Sun, to allow us to make 
out more of its nature. The real diameter of Mercury is 
about 3200 miles: its apparent diameter varies from 5” to 
12”. Nor does Venus offer any remarkable peculiarities: 
although its real diameter is 7800 miles, and although it oc- 
casionally attains the considerable apparent diameter of 61”, 
which is larger than that of any other planet, it is yet the 
most difficult of them all to define with telescopes. The 
intense lustre of its illuminated part dazzles the sight, and 
exaggerates every imperfection of the telescope; yet we see 


clearly that its surface is not mottled over with permanent 
; x 4 
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spots like the Moon; we notice in it neither mountains nor 
shadows, but a uniform brightness, in which sometimes we 
may indeed fancy, or perhaps more than fancy, brighter or 
obscurer portions, but can seldom or never rest fully satisfied 
of the fact. It is from some observations of this kind that both 
Venus and Mercury have been concluded to revolve on their 
axes in about the same time as the Earth, though in the 
case of Venus, Bianchini, and other more recent observers 
have contended for a period of twenty-four times that length. 
The most natural conclusion, from the very rare appearance 
and want of permanence in the spots, is, that we do not see, 
as in the Moon, the real surface of these planets, but only 
their atmospheres, much loaded with clouds, and which may 
serve to mitigate the otherwise intense glare of their sun- 
shine. 

(510.) The case is very different with Mars. In this 
planet we frequently discern, with perfect distinctness, the 
outlines of what may be continents and seas. (See Plate I. 
Jig. 1., which represents Mars in its gibbous state, as seen 
on the 16th of August, 1830, in the 20-feet reflector at 
Slough.) Of these, the former are distinguished by that 
ruddy colour which characterizes the light of this planet 
(which always appears red and fiery), and indicates, no 
doubt, an ochrey tinge in the general soil, like what the red 
sandstone districts on the Earth may possibly offer to the 
inhabitants of Mars, only more decided. Contrasted with 
this (by a general law in optics), the seas, as we may call 
them, appear greenish.* These spots, however, are not 
always to be seen equally distinct, but, when seen, they offer 
the appearance of forms considerably definite and highly 
characteristic,t brought successively into view by the rotation 
of the planet, from the assiduous observation of which it has 
even been found practicable to construct a rude chart of the 


* T have noticed the phenomena described in the text on many oceasions, but 
never more distinct than on the occasion when the drawing was made from 
which the figure in Plate I. is engraved. — Author. 

+ The reader will find many of these forms represented in Schumacher’s 4s- 
tronomische Nachrichten, No. 191, 434, and in the chart in No. 349. by Messrs. 
Beer and Madler, 
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surface of the planet. The variety m the spots may arise 
from the planet not being destitute of atmosphere and clouds ; 
and what adds greatly to the probability of this is the ap- 
pearance of brilliant white spots at its poles, — one of which 
appears in our figure, — which have been conjectured, with 
some probability, to be snow; as they disappear when they 
have been long exposed to the sun, and are greatest when | 
just emerging from the long night of their polar winter, the 
snow line then extending to about six degrees (reckoned on 
a meridian of the planet) from the pole. By watching the 
spots during a whole night, and on successive nights, it is 
found that Mars has a rotation on an axis inclined about 
30° 18’ to the ecliptic, and in a period of 24" 37™ 238* in the 
same direction as the Earth’s, or from west to east. The 

greatest and least apparent diameters of Mars are 4” and 
18”, and its real diameter about 4100 miles. 

(511.) We now come to a much more magnificent planet, 
Jupiter, the largest of them all, bemg in diameter no less 
than 87,000 miles, and in bulk exceeding that of the Earth 
nearly 1300 times. It is, moreover, dignified by the atten- 
dance of four moons, satellites, or secondary planets, as they are 
called, which constantly accompany and revolve about it, as 
the Moon does round the Earth, and in the same direction, 
forming with their principal, or primary, a beautiful miniature 
system, entirely analogous to that greater one of which their 
central body is itself a member, obeying the same laws, and. 
exemplifying, in the most striking and instructive manner, 
the prevalence of the gravitating power as the ruling prin- 
ciple of their motions: of these, however, we shall speak more 
at large in the next chapter. 

(512.) The disc of Jupiter is always observed to be 
crossed in one certain direction by dark bands or belts pre- 
senting the appearance, in Plate III. fig. 2., which represents 
this planet as seen on the 23d: of September, 1832, in the 
20-feet reflector at Slough. These belts are, however, by no 
means alike at all times; they vary in breadth and in situa- 


* Beer and Madler, Astr. Nachr. 349. 
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tion on the disc (though never in their general direction). 
They have even been seen broken up and distributed over 
the whole face of the planet; but this phenomenon is ex- 
tremely rare. Branches running out from them, and subdi- 
visions, as represented in the figure, as well as evident dark 
spots, are by no means uncommon; and from these, atten- 
tively watched, it is concluded that this planet revolves in 
the surprisingly short period of 9" 55™ 50° (sid. time), on an 
axis perpendicular to the direction of the belts. Now, it is 
very remarkable, and forms a most satisfactory comment on 
the reasoning by which the spheroidal figure of the Earth has 
been “deduced from its diurnal rotation, that the outline of 
Jupiter’s disc is evidently not circular, but elliptic, being 
considerably flattened in the direction of its axis of rotation. 
This appearance is no optical illusion, but is authenticated by 
micrometrical measures, which assign 107 to 100 for the 
proportion of the equatorial and polar diameters. And to 
confirm, in the strongest manner, the truth of those principles 
on which our former conclusions have been founded, and 
fully to authorize their extension to this remote system, it 
appears, on calculation, that this is really the degree of ob- 
lateness which corresponds, on those principles, to the di- 
mensions of Jupiter, and to the time of his rotation. 

(513.) The parallelism of the belts to the equator of Jupiter, 
their occasional variations, and the appearances of spots seen 
upon them, render it extremely probable that they subsist 
in the atmosphere of the planet, forming tracts of compa- 
ratively clear sky, determined by currents analogous to our 
trade-winds, but of a much more steady and decided charac- 
ter, as might indeed be expected from the immense velocity 
of its rotation. That it is the comparatively darker body of 
the planet which appears in the belts is evident from this, — 
that they do not come up in all their strength to the edge of 
the disc, but fade away gradually before they reach it. (See 
Plate III. fig. 2.) ‘The apparent diameter of Jupiter varies 
from 30” to 46”. 

 (514.) A still more wonderful, and, as it may be termed, 
elaborately artificial mechanism, is displayed in Saturn, the 
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next in order of remoteness to Jupiter, to which it is not 
much inferior in magnitude, being about 79,000 miles in dia- 
meter, nearly 1000 times exceeding the earth in bulk, and 
subtending an apparent angular diameter at the earth, of 
about 18” at its mean distance. This stupendous globe, 
besides being attended by no less than seven satellites, or 
moons, is surrounded with two broad, flat, extremely thin © 
rings, concentric with the planet and with each other; both 
lying in one plane, and separated by a very narrow interval 
from each other throughout their whole circumference, as 
they are from the planet by a much wider. ‘The dimensions 
of this extraordinary appendage are as follow *: 


7 Miles. 
Exterior diameter of exterior ring = - . - - 40:095=176,418 
Interior ditto - - = - . - - $5°2839=155,272 
Exterior diameter of interior ns - - - ~ 84°47 5 = 151,690 
Interior ditto - - - S - - 26°668=117,339 
Equatorial diameter of the pais - - - - 17:991= 79,160 
Interval between the planet and interior ring - -  4°339= 19,090 
Interval of the rings = & = A - - 0408= 1,791 
Thickness of the rings not exceeding - - - =) iiss 250 


The figure (jig. 3. Plate III.) represents Saturn surrounded 
by its rings, and having its body striped with dark belts, 
somewhat similar, but broader and less strongly marked than 
those of Jupiter, and owing, doubtless, to a similar cause. ft 
That the ring is a solid opake substance is shown by its 
throwing its shadow on the body of the planet, on the side 
nearest the sun, and on the other side receiving that of the 
body, as shown in the figure. From the penta of the 
belts with the plane of ine ring, it may be conjectured that 
the axis of rotation of the anee is perpendicular to that 
plane; and this conjecture is confirmed by the occasional 
appearance of extensive dusky spots on its surface, which 


* These dimensions are calculated from Prof. Struve’s micrometric measures, 
Mem. Art. Soe. iii. 301., with the exception of the thickness of the ring, which 
is concluded from its total disappearance in 1833, in a telescope which would 
certainly have shown, as a visible object, a line of light one-twentieth of a 
second in breadth. The interval of the rings here stated is possibly somewhat 
too sraall, 

+ The equatorial bright belt is generally well seen, The subdivision of the 
dark one by two narrow bright bands is seldom so distinct as represented in the 
plate. 
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when watched, like the spots on Mars or Jupiter, indicate a 
rotation in 10° 29™ 17° about an axis so situated. 

(515.) The axis of rotation, like that of the earth, preserves 
its parallelism to itself during the motion of the planet in its 
orbit; and the same is also the case with the ring, whose 
plane is constantly inclined at the same, or very nearly the 
same, angle to that of the orbit, and, therefore, to the 
ecliptic, viz. 28° 11’; and intersects the latter plane in a 
line, which makes at present* an angle with the line of 
equinoxes of 167° 31’. So that the nodes of the ring lie in 
167° 31’ and 347° 31’ of longitude. Whenever, then, the 
planet happens to be situated in one or other of these longi- 
tudes, as at C, the plane of the ring passes through the sun, 
which then illuminates only the edge of it. And if the 
earth at that moment be in F, it will see the ring edgeways, 
the planet being in opposition, and therefore most favour- 
ably situated (ceteris paribus) for observation. Under these 
circumstances the ring, if seen at all, can only appear as a 
very narrow straight line of light projecting on either side 
of the body as a prolongation of its diameter. In fact, it is 
quite invisible in any but telescopes of extraordinary power.t 
This remarkable phenomenon takes place at intervals of fif- - 
teen years nearly (being a semi-period of Saturn in its orbit). 
One disappearance at least must take place whenever Saturn 
passes either node of its orbit; but three must frequently 
happen, and two are possible. ‘To show this, suppose 8 to 
be the sun, ABCD part of Saturn’® orbit situated so as to 
include the node of the ring (at C); EF GH the Earth’s 
orbit; SC the line of the node; EB, GD parallel to SC 
touching the earth’s orbit in EG; and let the direction of 
motion of both bodies be that indicated by the arrow. Then 
since the ring preserves its parallelism, its plane can nowhere 
intersect the earth’s orbit, and therefore no disappearance 
can take place, unless the planet be between B and D: and, 

* According to Beessl, the longitude of the node of the ring increases be 
46''462° per annum. In 1800 it was 166° 53/ 8/9. 

~+ Its disappearance was complete when observed with a reflector eighteen 


inches in aperture and twenty feet in focal length on the 29th of April, 1833, 
by the author, 
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on the other hand, a disappearance is possible (if the earth 
be rightly situated) during the whole time of the description 


4 


of the are BD. Now, since SB or SD, the distance of 
Saturn from the Sun, is to SE or SG, that of the Earth, as 
9°54 to 1, the angle CSD or CSB = 6° 1’, and the whole 
angle BS D = 12° 2’, which is described by Saturn (on an 
average) in 359°46 days, wanting only 5:8 days of a complete 
year. The Earth then describes very nearly an entire revo- 
lution within the limits of time when a disappearance is pos- 
sible; and since, in either half of its orbit EF G or GH F, 
it may equally encounter the plane of the ring, one such 
encounter at least is unavoidable within the time specified. 
(516.) Let Ga be the arc of the Earth’s orbit described 
from G in 5°8 days. Thén if, at the moment of Saturn’s 
arrival at B, the Earth be at a, it will encounter the plane 
of the ring advancing parallel to itself and to B E to meet 
it, somewhere in the quadrant HE, as at M, after which 
it will be behind that plane (with reference to the direction 
of Saturn’s motion) through all the arc MEFG up to G, 
where it will again overtake it at the very moment of the 
planet quitting the are BD. In this state of things there 
will be two disappearances. If, when Saturn is at B, the 
Earth be anywhere in the arc aH, it is equally evident 
that it will meet and pass through the advancing plane of the 
ring somewhere in the quadrant HE, that it will again 
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overtake and pass through it somewhere in the semicircle E F G, 
and again meet it in some point of the quadrant G H, so that 
three disappearances will take place. So, also, if the Earth 
be at E when Saturn is at B, the motion of the Earth being at 
that instant directly towards B, the plane of the ring will 
for a short time leave it behind ; but the ground so lost being 
rapidly regained as the earth’s motion becomes oblique to 
the line of junction, it will soon overtake and pass through 
the plane in the early part of the quadrant EF, and passing 
on through G before Saturn arrives at D, will meet the plane 
again in the quadrant GH. ‘The same will continue up to 
a certain point 4, at which, if the earth be initially situated, 
there will be but two disappearances — the plane of the ring 
there overtaking the earth for an instant, and being imme- 
diately again left behind by it, to be again encountered by 
it n GH. Finally, if the initial place of the earth (when 
Saturn is at B) be in the are dF a, there will be but one 
passage through the plane of the ring, viz., in the semicircle 
G HE, the earth being in advance of that plane throughout 
the whole of dG. 

(517.) The appearances will moreover be varied according 
as the Earth passes from the enlightened to the unenlight- 
ened side of the ring, or vice verséd. If C be the ascending 
node of the ring, and if the under side of the paper be sup- 
posed south and the upper north of the ecliptic, then, when 
the Earth meets the plane of the rmg in the quadrant HE, 
it passes from the bright to the dark side: where it overtakes 
it in the quadrant EF, the contrary. Vice versdé, when it 
overtakes it in FG, the transition is from the bright. to the 
dark side, and the contrary where it meets it m GH. On 
the other hand, when the earth is overtaken by the ring- plane 
in the interval KE, the change is from the bright to the dark 
side. When the dark side is exposed. to sight, the aspect of 
the planet is very singular. It appears as a bright round 
dise, with its belts, &c., but crossed equatorially by a narrow 
and perfectly black line. This can never of course happen 
when the planet is more than 6° 1’ from the node of the ring. 
Generally, the northern side is enlightened and visible when 
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the heliocentric longitude of Saturn is between 17g° 32’ and 
341° 30’, and the southern when between 353° 32’ and 161° 
30’. The greatest opening of the ring occurs when the 
planet is situated at 90° distance from the node of the ring, 
or in longitudes 77° 31’ and 257° 31’, and at these points 
the longer diameter of its apparent ellipse is almost exactly 
double the shorter. 

(518.) It will naturally be asked how so stupendous an 
arch, if composed of solid and ponderous materials, can be 
sustained without collapsing and falling in upon the planet? 
The answer to this is to be found in a swift rotation of the 
ring in its own plane, which observation has detected, owing to 
some portion of the ring being a little less bright than others, 
and assigned its period at 10" 32™ 15%, which, from what we 
know of its dimensions, and of the force of gravity in the 
Saturnian system, is very nearly the periodic time of a satel- 
lite revolving at the same distance as the middle of its 
breadth. It is the centrifugal force, then, arising from this 
rotation, which sustains it; and, although no observation nice 
enough to exhibit a difference of periods between the outer and 
imner nngs have hitherto been made, it is more than probable 
that such a difference does subsist as to place each independ 
ently of the other in a similar state of equilibrium. 

(519.) Although the rings are, as we have said, very 
nearly concentric with the body of Saturn, yet micrometri- 
cal measurements of extreme delicacy have demonstrated that 
the coincidence is not mathematically exact, but that the 
center of gravity of the rings oscillates round that of the 
body describing a very minute orbit, probably under laws 
of much complexity. ‘rifling as this remark may appear, 
it is of the utmost importance to the stability of the system 
of therings. Supposing them mathematically perfect in their 
circular form, and exactly concentric with the planet, it is 
demonstrable that they would form a system in a state_un- 
stable equilibrium, which the slightest external power would 
subvert — not by causing a rupture in the substance of the 
rings —but by precipitating them, unbroken, on the surface of 
the planet. For the attraction of such a ring or rings on a 
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point or sphere excentrically within them, is not the same in 
all directions, but tends to draw the point or sphere towards 
the nearest part of the ring, or away from the center. Hence, 
supposing the body to become, from any cause, ever so little 
excentric to the ring, the tendency of their mutual gravity is 
not to correct but to increase this excentricity, and to bring 
the nearest parts of them together. Now, external powers, 
capable of producing such excentricity, exist in the attrac- 
tions of the satellites, as will be shown in Chap. XIL.; 
and in order that the system may be stable, and possess 
within itself a power of resisting the first mroads of such 
a tendency, while yet nascent and feeble, and opposing 
them by an opposite or maintaining power, it has been shown 
that it is sufficient to admit the rings to be loaded in some 
part of their circumference, either by some minute inequality 
of thickness, or by some portions being denser than others. 
Such a load would give to the whole ring to which it was 
attached somewhat of the character of a heavy and sluggish 
satellite maintaining itself in an orbit with a certain energy 
sufficient to overcome minute causes of disturbance, and 
establish an average bearing on its center. But even without 
supposing the existence of any such load, — of which, after 
all, we have no proof, — and granting, in its full extent, the 
general instability of the equilibrium, we think we perceive, 
in the rapid periodicity of all the causes of disturbance, a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its preservation. However homely be 
the illustration, we can conceive nothing more apt, in every 
way, to give a general conception of this maintenance of 
equilibrium under a constant tendency to subversion, than 
the mode in which a practised hand will sustain a long pole 
in a perpendicular position resting on the finger by a con- 
tinual and almost imperceptible variation of the point of sup- 
port. Be that, however, as it may, the observed oscillation 
of the centers of the rings about that of the planet is in itself 
the evidence of a perpetual contest between conservative and 
destructive powers —both extremely feeble, but so anta- 
gonizing one another as to prevent the latter from ever 
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acquiring an uncontrollable ascendancy, and rushing to a 
catastrophe. 

(520.) This is also the place to observe, that as the smallest 
difference of velocity between the body and the rings must 
infallibly precipitate the latter on the former, never more to 
separate, (for they would, once in contact, have attained 
a position of stable equilibrium, and be held together ever 
after by an immense force;) it follows, either that their 
motions in their common orbit round the sun must have been 
adjusted to each other by an external power, with the mi- 
nutest precision, or that the rmgs must have been formed 
about the planet while subject to their common orbitual mo- 
tion, and under the full and free influence of all the acting 
forces. 

(521.) Several astronomers have suspected, and even con- 
sider themselves to have certainly observed, the rings of 
Saturn to be occasionally, at least, streaked with numerous 
dark lines parallel to the decided black interval which sepa- 
rates the two rings, and which being permament, and being 
seen equally and in the same part of the breadth on both 
sides of the ring, cannot be doubted to be a real separation. 
As it is equally certain, however, that the ring of Saturn 
has been admirably well seen by others, with telescopes ‘no 
way inferior, without giving rise to any suspicion of such a 
subdivision, the permanence of such streaks must at least be 
considered as undemonstrated, and the phenomenon remanded 
to the careful attention of observers. * 

(522.) The rings of Saturn must present a magnificent 
spectacle from those regions of the planet which lie above 
their enlightened sides, as vast arches spanning the sky from 
horizon to horizon, and holding an almost invariable situation 
among the stars. On the other hand, in the regions beneath 
the dark side, a solar eclipse of fifteen years in duration, under 
their shadow, must afford (to our ideas) an inhospitable 
asylum to animated beings, ill compensated by the faint light 


* The passage of Saturn across any considerable star would afford an ad- 
mirable opportunity of testing the reality of such fissures, as it would flash in 
succession through them, The opportunity of watching for such occultations — 
when Saturn traverses the Milky-Way, for instance — should not be neglected. 
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of the satellites. But we shall do wrong to judge of the 
fitness or unfitness of their condition from what we see 
around us, when, perhaps, the very combinations which 
convey to our minds only images of horror, may be in reality 
theatres of the most striking and glorious displays of bene- 
ficent contrivance. 

(523.) Of Uranus we see nothing but a small round 
uniformly illuminated disc, without rings, belts, or discernible 
spots. Its apparent diameter is about 4”, from which it 
never varies much, owing to the smallness of our orbit in 
comparison of its own. Its real diameter is about 35,000 
miles, and its bulk 82 times that of the earth. It is attended 
by satellites—four at least, probably five or six— whose 
orbits (as will be seen in the next chapter ) offer remarkable 
peculiarities. 

(524.) The discovery of Neptune is so recent, and its 
situation in the ecliptic at present so little favourable for 
seeing it with perfect distinctness, that nothing very positive 
can be stated as to its physical appearance. To two observers 
it has afforded strong suspicion of being surrounded with a 
ring very highly inclined. And from the observations of 
Mr. Lassell, M. Otto Struve, and Mr. Bond, it appears to be 
attended certainly by one, and very probably by two satellites 
—though the existence of the second can hardly yet be con- 
sidered as quite demonstrated. . 

(525.) If the immense distance of Neptune precludes all 
hope of coming at much knowledge of its physical state, the 
minuteness of the ultra-zodiacal planets is no less a bar to 
any enquiry into theirs. One of them, Pallas, has been said 
to have somewhat of a nebulous or hazy appearance, indicative 
of an extensive and vaporous atmosphere, little repressed and 
condensed by the inadequate gravity of so small a mass. It 
is probable, however, that the appearance in question has 
originated in some imperfection in the telescope employed or 
other temporary causes of illusion. In Vesta and Pallas 
_ only have sensible discs been hitherto observed, and those 
only with very high magnifying powers. Vesta was once 
seen by Schroeter with the naked eye. No doubt the most 
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remarkable of their peculiarities must lie in this condition 
of their state. A man placed on one of them would spring 
with ease 60 feet high, and sustain no greater shock in his 
‘descent than he does on the earth from leaping a yard. On 
such planets giants might exist; and those enormous animals, 
which on earth require the buoyant power of water to 
counteract their weight, might there be denizens of the land. 
But of such speculations there is no end. 

(526.) We shall close this chapter with an illustration 
calculated to convey to the minds of our readers a general 
impression of the relative magnitudes and distances of the 
parts of our system. Choose any well levelled field or 
bowling-green. On it place a globe, two feet in diameter; 
this will represent the Sun; Mercury wili be represented by 
a grain of mustard seed, on the circumference of a circle 164 
feet in diameter for its orbit; Venus a pea, on a circle 284 
feet in diameter ; the Earth also a pea, on a circle of 430 feet; 
Mars a rather large pin’s head, on a circle of 654 feet; Juno, 
Ceres, Vesta, and Pallas, grains of sand, in orbits of from 1000 
to 1200 feet; Jupiter a moderate-sized orange, in a circle 
nearly half a mile across, Saturn a small orange, on a circle 
of four-fifths of a mile; Uranus a full-sized cherry, or small 
plum, upon the circumference of a circle more than a mile and 
a half, and Neptune a good-sized plum on a circle about two 
miles and a half in diameter. As to getting correct notions 
on this subject by drawing circles on paper, or, still worse, 
from those very childish toys called orreries, it is out of the 
question. ‘lo imitate the motions of the planets, in the 
above-mentioned orbits, Mercury must describe its own 
diameter in 41 seconds ; Venus in 4™ 148; the Earth, in 7 
minutes; Mars, in 4™ 48°; Jupiter, 2" 56™; Saturn, in 35 
13™; Uranus, in 2" 16™; and Neptune in 3° 30”. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF THE SATELLITES. 


OF THE MOON, AS A SATELLITE OF THE EARTH. — GENERAL PROX- 
IMITY OF SATELLITES TO THEIR PRIMARIES, AND CONSEQUENT 
SUBORDINATION OF THEIR MOTIONS. — MASSES OF THE PRIMARIES 
CONCLUDED FROM THE PERIODS OF THEIR SATELLITES. — MAIN- 
TENANCE OF KEPLER’S LAWS IN THE SECONDARY SYSTEMS. — OF 
JUPITER'S SATELLITES. — THEIR ECLIPSES, ETC.— VELOCITY OF 
LIGHT DISCOVERED BY THEIR MEANS. —SATELLITES OF SATURN 
— OF URANUS — OF NEPTUNE. 


(527.) In the annual circuit of the earth about the sun, it is 
constantly attended by its satellite, the moon, which revolves 
round it, or rather both round their common center of 
gravity ; while this center, strictly speaking, and not either of 
the two bodies thus connected, moves in an elliptic orbit, 
undisturbed by their mutual action, just as the center of 
gravity of a large and small stone tied together and flung 
into the air describes a parabola as if it were a real material 
substance under the earth’s attraction, while the stones 
circulate round it or round each other, as we choose to 
conceive the matter. 

(528.) If we trace, therefore, the real curve actually de- 
scribed by either the moon’s or the earth’s centers, in virtue 
of this compound motion, it will appear to be, not an exact 
ellipse, but an undulated curve, like that represented in the 
figure to article 324., only that the number of undulations in 
a whole revolution is but 13, and their actual deviation from 
the general ellipse, which serves them as a central line, is 
comparatively very much smaller—so much so, indeed, that 
every part of the curve described by either the earth or moon is 
concave towards the sun. ‘The excursions of the earth on 
either side of the ellipse, indeed, are so very small as to be 
hardly appretiable. In fact, the center of gravity of the 
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earth and moon lies always within the surface of the earth, so 
that the monthly orbit described by the earth’s center about 
the common center of gravity is comprehended within a space 
less than the size of the earth itself. The effect zs, never- 
theless, sensible, in producing an apparent monthly displace- 
ment of the sun in longitude, of a parallactic kind, which is 
called the menstrual equation; whose greatest amount is, how- 

ever, less than the sun’s horizontal parallax, or than 86”. 
(529.) The moon, as we have seen, 1s about 60 radii of the 
earth distant from the center of the latter. Its proximity, 
therefore, to its center of attraction, thus estimated, is much 
greater than that of the planets to the sun; of which Mercury, 
the nearest, is 84, and Uranus 2026 solar radii from 7zts 
center. It is owing to this proximity that the moon remains 
attached to the earth as a satellite. Were it much farther, 
the feebleness of its gravity towards the earth would be in- 
adequate to produce that alternate acceleration and re- 
tardation in its motion about the sun, which divests it of the 
character of an independent planet, and keeps its movements 
subordinate to those of the earth. ‘The one would outrun, 
or be left behind the other, in their revolutions round the 
sun ( by reason of Kepler’s third law ), according to the re- 
lative dimensions of their heliocentric orbits, after which the 
whole influence of the earth would be confined to producing 
some considerable periodical disturbance in the moon’s motion, 
as it passed or was passed by it in each synodical revolution. 
(530.) At the distance at which the moon really is from us, 
its gravity towards the earth is actually less than towards the 
sun. That this is the case, appears sufficiently from what 
we have already stated, that the moon’s real path, even when 
between the earth and sun, is concave towards the latter. 
But it will appear still more clearly if, from the known 
periodic times* in which the earth completes its annual and 
* R and r radii of two orbits (supposed circular), P and p the periodic 
times; then the ares in question (A and a) are to each other as 5 to - and 
since the versed sines are as the squares of the arcs directly and the radii in- 
versely, these are to each other as x to oat and in this ratio are the forces acting | 

on the revolving bodies in either case. 
xy 3 
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the moon its monthly orbit, and from the dimensions of those 
orbits, we calculate the amount of deflection, in either, from 
their tangents, in equal very minute portions of time, as one 
second. These are the versed sines of the arcs described in 
that time in the two orbits, and these are the measures of 
the acting forces which produce those deflections. If we 
execute the numerical calculation in the case before us, we 
shall find 2°233: 1 for the proportion in which the intensity 
of the force which retains the earth in its orbit round the sun 
actually exceeds that by which the moon is retained in tts 
orbit about the earth. 

(531.) Now the sun is 399 times more remote from the 
earth than the moon is. And, as gravity increases as the 
squares of the distances decrease, it must follow that at equal 
distances, the intensity of solar would exceed that of terres- 
trial gravity in the above proportion, augmented in the 
further ratio of the square of 400 to 1; that is, in the pro- 
portion of 355000 to 1; and therefore, if we grant that the 
intensity of the gravitating energy is commensurate with the 
mass or inertia of the attracting body, we are compelled to 
admit the mass of the earth to be no more than 33545, of 
that of the sun. 

(532.) The argument is, in. fact, nothing more than a re- 
capitulation of what has been adduced in Chap VIII. (art. 
448.) But it is here re-introduced, in order to show how 
the mass of a planet which is attended by one or more satel- 
lites can be as it were weighed against the sun, provided we 
have learned from observation the dimensions of the orbits 
described by the planet about the sun, and by the satellites 
about the planet, and also the periods in which these orbits 
are respectively described. It is by this method that the. 
masses of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune have been 
ascertained. (See Synoptic Table.) ; 

(533.) Jupiter, as already stated, is attended by four 
satellites, Saturn by seven; Uranus, certainly by four, and 
perhaps by six; and Neptune by two or more. These, with 
their respective primaries (as the central planets are called), 
form in each case miniature systems entirely analogous, in the 
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general laws by which their motions are governed, to the 
great system in which the sun acts the part of the primary, 
and the planets of its satellites. In each of these systems 
the laws of Kepler are obeyed, in the sense, that is to say, in 
which they are obeyed in the planetary system — approxim- 
ately, and without prejudice to the effects of mutual pertur- 
bation, of extraneous interference, if any, and of that small 
but not imperceptible correction which arises from the elliptic 
form of the central body. Their orbits are circles or ellipses 
of very moderate excentricity, the primary occupying one 
focus. About this they describe areas very nearly propor- 
tional to the times; and the squares of the periodical times 
of all the satellites belonging to each planet are in proportion 
to each other as the cubes of their distances. The tables at 
_ the end of the volume exhibit a synoptic view of the distances 
and periods in these several systems, so far as they are at 
present known; and to all of them it will be observed that 
the same remark respecting their proximity to their primaries 
holds good, as in the case of the moon, with a similar reason 
for such close connection. 

(534.) Of these systems, however, the only one which has 
been studied with attention to all its details, is that of J upiter 5 
partly on account of the conspicuous brilliancy of its four 
attendants, which are large enough to offer visible and 
measurable discs in telescopes of great power; but more for 
the sake of their eclipses, which, as they happen very fre- 
quently, and are easily observed, afford signals of considerable 
use for the determination of terrestrial longitudes (art. 266.). 
This method, indeed, until thrown into the back ground by 
the greater facility and exactness now attainable by lunar 
observations (art. 267.), was the best, or rather the only 
one, which could be relied on for great distances and long 
intervals. 

(535.) The satellites of Jupiter revolve from west to east 
(following the analogy of the planets and moon,) in planes 
very nearly, although not exactly, coincident with that of 
the equator of the planet, or parallel to its belts. This latter 
plane is inclined 3° 5’ 30” to the orbit of the planet, and is 


y 4 
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therefore but little different from the plane of the ecliptic. 
Accordingly, we see their orbits projected very nearly into 
straight lines, in which they appear to oscillate to and fro, 
sometimes passing before Jupiter, and casting shadows on 
his disc, (which are very visible in good telescopes, like small 
round ink spots, the circular form of which is very evident, ) 
and sometimes disappearing behind the body, or being 
eclipsed in its shadow at a distance from it. It is by these 
eclipses that we are furnished with accurate data for the 
construction of tables of -the satellites’ motions, as well as 
with signals for determining differences of longitude. 

(536.) The eclipses of the satellites, in their general con- 
ception, are perfectly analogous to those of the moon, but in 
their detail they differ in several particulars. Owing to the 
much greater distance of Jupiter from the sun, and its 
greater magnitude, the cone of its shadow or umbra (art. 420.) 
is greatly more elongated, and of far greater dimension, than 
that of the earth. The satellites are, moreover, much less in 
proportion to their primary, their orbits less inclined to zs 
ecliptic, and (comparatively to the diameter of the planet) of 
smaller dimensions, than is the case with the moon. Owing 
to these causes, the three interior satellites of Jupiter pass 
through the shadow, and are totally eclipsed, every revolution; 
and the fourth, though, from the greater inclination of its 
orbit, it sometimes escapes eclipse, and may occasionally graze 
as it were the border of the shadow, and suffer partial eclipse, 
yet does so comparatively seldom, and, ordinarily speaking, 
its eclipses happen, like those of the rest, each revolution. 

(537.) These- eclipses, moreover, are not seen, as is the 
case with those of the moon, from the center of their motion, 
but from: a remote station, and one whose situation with 
respect to the line of shadow is variable. This, of course, 
makes no difference in the times of the eclipses, but a very 
great one in their visibility, and in their apparent situations 
with respect to the planet at the moments of their entering 
-and quitting the shadow. 

(538.) Suppose § to be the sun, E the earth in its orbit 
EK FGK, J Jupiter, and ad the orbit of one of its satellites. 
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The cone of the shadow, then, will have its vertex at X, a 
point far beyond the orbits of all the satellites; and the 


penumbra, owing to the great distance of the sun, and the 
consequent smallness of the angle (about 6’ only) its disc 
subtends at Jupiter, will hardly extend, within the limits of 
the satellites’ orbits, to any perceptible distance beyond the 
shadow, —for which reason it is not represented in the figure. 
A satellite revolving ftom west to east (in the direction of 
the arrows) will be eclipsed when it enters the shadow at a, 
but not suddenly, because, like the moon, it has a considerable 
diameter seen from the planet; so that the time elapsing 
from the first perceptible loss of light to its total extinction 
will be that which it occupies in describing about Jupiter 
an angle equal to its apparent diameter as.seen from the 
center of the planet, or rather somewhat more, by reason of 
the penumbra ; and the same remark applies to its emergence 
at 6. Now, owing to the difference of telescopes and of eyes, 
it 1s not possible to assign the precise moment of incipient 
obseuration, or of total extinction at a, nor that of the first ~ 
glimpse of light falling on the satellite at 4, or the complete 
recovery of its light. The observation of an eclipse, then, 
in which only the immersion, or only the emersion, is seen, 
is incomplete, and inadequate to afford any precise informa- 
tion, theoretical or practical. But, if both the immersion 
and emersion can be observed with the same telescope, and by 
the same person, the interval of the times will give the duration, 
and their mean the exact middle of the eclipse, when the 
satellite is in the line SJ X, i.e. the true moment of its 
opposition to the sun. Such observations, and such only, are 
of use for determining the periods and other particulars of 
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the motions of the satellites, and for affording data of any 
material use for the calculation of terrestrial longitudes. 
The intervals of the eclipses, it will be observed, give the 
synodic periods of the satellites’ revolutions; from which their 
sidereal periods must be concluded by the method in art. 418. 
(539.) It is evident, from a mere inspection of our figure, 
that the eclipses take place to the west of the planet, when 
the earth is situated to the west of the line S J, ze. before 
the opposition of Jupiter; and to the east, when in the other 
half of its orbit, or after the opposition. When the earth 
approaches the opposition, the visual line becomes more and 
more nearly coincident with the direction of the shadow, and 
the apparent place where the eclipses happen will be con- 
tinually nearer and nearer to the body of the planet. When 
the earth comes to F, a point determined by drawing 4 F to 
touch the body of the planet, the emersions will cease to be 
visible, and will thenceforth, up to the time of the opposition, 
happen behind the disc of the planet. Similarly, from the 
opposition till the time when the earth arrives at I, a point 
determined by drawing a I tangent to the eastern limb 
of Jupiter, the immersions will be concealed from our view. 
When the earth arrives at G (or H) the immersion (or emer- 
sion) will happen at the very edge of the visible disc, and 
when between G and H (a very small space), the satellites 
will pass uneclipsed behind the limb of the planet. 
(540.) Both the satellites and their shadows are frequently 
observed to transit or pass across the disc of the planet. 
When a satellite comes to m, its shadow will be thrown on 
Jupiter, and. will appear to move across it as a black spot till 
the satellite comes to ». But the satellite itself will not 
appear to enter on the disc till it comes up to the line drawn 
from I. to the eastern edge of the disc, and will not leave it 
till it attains a similar line drawn to the western edge. It 
appears then that the shadow will precede the satellite in its 
progress over the dise before the opposition of Jupiter, and 
vice versd. In these transits of the satellites, which, with 
very powerful telescopes, may be observed with great 
precision, it frequently happens that the satellite itself is 
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discernible on the disc as a bright spot if projected on a dark 
belt; but occasionally also as a dark spot of smaller dimensions 
than the shadow. ‘This curious fact (observed by Schroeter 
and Harding) has led to a conclusion that certain of the 
satellites have occasionally on thetr own bodies, or in their 
atmospheres, obscure spots of great extent. We say of great 
extent ; for the satellites of Jupiter, small as they appear to 
us, are really bodies of considerable size, as the following 
comparative table will show :* — 


an app: Mean are : : 

Eerpeersrenty| Mena soeseent Lo tnamadiin’ lo TaAlG 

from the Earth. | from Jupiter. : 
Jupiter 38" 327 87000 1 ‘0000000 
Ist satellite 1:017 S28) 1” 2508 0 €000173 
2d 0-911 17° 35 2068 0 0000232 
3d —— 1-488 18 O Sots 0°0000885 
4th —— eno 8 46 2890 0:0000427 


From which it follows, that the first satellite appears to a 
spectator on Jupiter, as large as our moon to us; the second 
and third nearly equal to each other, and of somewhat more 
than half the apparent diameter of the first, and the fourth 
about one quarter of that diameter. So seen, they will 
frequently, of course, eclipse one another, and cause eclipses 
of the sun (the latter visible, however, only over a very small 
portion of the planet), and their motions and aspects with 
respect to each other must offer a perpetual variety and 
singular and pleasing interest to the inhabitants of their 
primary. 

(541.) Besides the eclipses and the transits of the satellites 
across the disc, they may also disappear to us when not 
eclipsed, by passing behind the body of the planet. Thus, 
when the earth is at E, the immersion of the satellite will be 
seen at a, and its emersion at 6, both to the west of the 
planet, after which the satellite, still contiuing its course in 
the direction ad, will pass behind the body, and again emerge 
on the opposite side, after an terval of occultation greater 
or less according to the distance of the satellite. This interval 


* Struve, Mem. Art. Soc. iii. 301. + Laplace, Mec. Cel. liv. viii. § 27. . 
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(on account of the great distance of the earth compared with 
the radii of the orbits of the satellites) varies but little in 
the case of each satellite, being nearly equal to the time 
which the satellite requires to describe an arc of its orbit, 
equal to the angular diameter of Jupiter as seen from its 
center, which time, for the several satellites, is as follows: 
viz., for the first, 2 20™; for the second, 2" 56™; for the 
third, 3" 43™; and for the fourth, 4" 56™; the corresponding 
diameters of the planet as seen from these respective satellites 
being, 19° 49’; 12° 25’; 7° 47’; and 4°.25’.* Before the 
opposition of Jupiter, these occultations of the satellites happen 
after the eclipses: after the opposition (when, for instance, 
the earth is in the situation K), the occultations take place 
before the eclipses. It is to be observed that owing to the 
proximity of the orbits of the first and second satellites to 
the planet, both the immersion and emersion of either of 
them can never be observed in any single eclipse, the 
immersion being concealed by the body, if the planet be past 
its opposition, the emersion if not yet arrived at it. So also 
of the occultation. The commencement of the occultation, or 
the passage of the satellite behind the disc, takes place while 
obscured by the shadow, before opposition, and its re-emergence 
after. All these particulars will be easily apparent on mere 
inspection of the figure (art. 536.). It is only during the 
short time that the earth is in the arc G H (ze. between 
the sun and Jupiter, that the cone of the shadow converging 
(while that of the visual rays diverges) behind the planet, 
permits their occultations to be completely observed both at 
ingress and egress, unobscured, the eclipses being then 
invisible. 

(542.) An extremely singular relation subsists hetween the 
mean angular velocities or mean motions (as they are termed) 
of the three first satellites of Jupiter. If the mean angular 
velocity of the first satellite be added to twice that of the 
third, the sum will equal three times that of the second. 
_ From this relation it follows, that if from the mean longitude 


* These data are taken approximately from Mr. Woolhouse’s paper in the 
supplement to the Nautical Almanack for 1835. 
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of the first added to twice that of the third, be subducted 
three times that of the second, the remainder will always be 
the same, or constant, and observation informs us that this 
constant is 180°, or two right angles; so that, the situations 
of any two of them being given, that of the third may be 
found. It has been attempted to account for this remarkable 
fact, on the theory of gravity by their mutual action; and 
Laplace has demonstrated, that if this relation were at any 
one epoch approximately true, the mutual attractions 
of the satellites would, in process of time, render it exactly 
so. One curious consequence is, that these three sastellites 
cannot be all eclipsed at once; for, in consequence of the 
last-mentioned relation, when the second and third lie in the 
same direction from the center, the first must lie on the 
opposite ; and therefore, when at such a conjuncture the first is 
eclipsed, the other two must lie between the sun and planet, 
throwing its shadow on the disc, and vice versd. 

(543.) Although, however, for the above mentioned reason, 
the satellites cannot be all eclipsed at once, yet it may happen, 
and occasionally does so, that all are either eclipsed, occulted, 
or projected on the body, in which case they are, generally 
speaking, equally invisible, since it requires an excellent tele- 
scope to discern a satellite on the body, except in peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Instances of the actual observations of Jupiter thus 
denuded of its usual attendance and offering the appearance 
of a solitary disc, though rare, have been more than once 
recorded. The first occasion in which this was noticed was 
by Molyneux, on November 2d, (old style) 1681.* A 
similar observation is recorded by Sir W. Herschel as made 
by him on May 23d, 1802. The phenomenon has also been 
observed by Mr. Wallis, on April 15th, 1826; (in which case 
the deprivation continued two whole hours ;) and lastly by 
Mr. H. Griesbach, on September 27th, 1843. 

(544.) The discovery of Jupiter’s satellites, one of the 
first fruits of the invention of the telescope, and of Galileo’s 
early and happy idea of directing its new-found powers to 
the examination of the heavens, forms one of the most 


* Molyneux, Optics, p. 271. 
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memorable epochs in the history of astronomy. The first 
astronomical solution of the great problem of “ the longetude” 
— practically the most important for the interests of mankind 
which has ever been brought under the dominion of strict 
scientific principles, dates immediately from their discovery. 
The final and conclusive establishment of the Copernican 
system of astronomy may also be considered as referable to 
the discovery and study of this exquisite miniature system, in 
which the laws of the planetary motions,’as ascertained by 
Kepler, and especially that which connects their periods and 
distances, were speedily traced, and found to be satisfactorily 
maintained. And (as if to accumulate historical interest on 
this point) it is to the observation of their eclipses that we 
owe the grand discovery of the aberration of light, and the 
consequent determination of the enormous velocity of that 
wonderful element. This we must explain now at large. 
(545.) The earth’s orbit bemg concentric with that of 
Jupiter and interior to it (see fig. art. 536.), their mutual 
distance is continually varying, the variation extending from 
the sum to the difference of the radii of the two orbits; and 
the difference of the greater and least distances being equal 
to a diameter of the earth’s orbit. Now, it was observed by 
Roemer, (a Danish astronomer, im 1675,) on comparing to- 
gether observations of eclipses of the satellites during 
many successive years, that the eclipses at and about the 
opposition of Jupiter (or its nearest point to the earth) took 
place too soon—sooner, that is, than, by calculation from an 
average, he expected them; whereas those which happened 
when the earth was in the part of its orbit most remote from 
Jupiter were always too late. Connecting the observed error 
in their computed times with the variation of distance, he 
concluded, that, to make the calculation on an average period 
correspond with fact, an allowance in respect of time behoved 
to be made proportional to the excess or defect of Jupiter’s 
distance from the earth above or below its average amount, 
and such that a difference of distance of one diameter of the 
—earth’s orbit should correspond to 16™ 26%-6 of time allowed. 
Speculating on the probable physical cause, he was naturally 
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led to think of a gradual instead of an instantaneous pro- 
pagation of light. This explained every particular of the 
observed phenomenon, but the velocity required (192000 
miles per second) was so great as to startle many, and, at all 
events, to require confirmation. This has been afforded since, 
and of the most unequivocal kind, by Bradley’s discovery of _ 
the aberration of light (art. 329.). The velocity of light de- 

duced from this last phenomenon differs by less than one 

eightieth of its amount from that calculated from the eclipses, 

and even this difference will no doubt be destroyed by nicer 

and more rigorously reduced observations. 

(546.) The orbits of Jupiter’s satellites are but little ex- 
centric, those of the two interior, indeed, have no perceptible 
excentricity. Their mutual action produces in them per- 
turbations analagous to those of the planets about the sun, 
and which have been diligently investigated by Laplace and 
others. By assiduous observation it has been ascertained 
that they are subject to marked fluctuations in respect of 
brightness, and that these fluctuations happen periodically, 
according to their position with respect to the sun. From 
this it has been concluded, apparently with reason, that they 
turn on their axes, like our moon, in periods equal to their 
respective sidereal revolutions about their primary. 

(547.) The satellites of Saturn have been much less 
studied than those of Jupiter, being far more difficult to ob- 
serve. The most distant has its orbit materially inclined 
(no less than 12° 14’)* to the plane of the rmg, with which 
the orbits of all the rest nearly coincide. Nor is this the only 
circumstance which separates it by a marked difference of 
character from the system of the six interior ones, and renders 
it in some sort an anomalous member of the Saturnian 
system. Its distance from the planet’s center exceeds in the 
proportion of nearly three to one that of the most distant of 
all the rest, being no less than 64 times the radius of the 
globe of Saturn, a distance from the primary to which our 
own moon (at 60 radii) offers the only parallel. Its variation 
of light also in different parts of its orbit is very much greater 

* Lalande, Astron. Art. 3075, 
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than in the case of any other secondary planet. Dominic 
Cassini indeed (its first discoverer, AD. 1671) found it to 
disappear for nearly half its revolution, when to the east of 
Saturn, and though the more powerful telescopes now in use 
enable us to follow it round the whole of its circuit, its 
diminution of light is so great in the eastern half of its orbit 
as to render it somewhat difficult to perceive. From this 
circumstance (viz. from the defalcation of light occurring 
constantly on the same side of Saturn as seen from the earth, 
the visual ray from which is never very oblique to the di- 
rection in which the sun’s light falls on it) it is presumed 
with much certainty that this satellite revolves on its axis in 
the exact time of rotation about the primary; as we know 
to be the case with the moon, and as there is considerable 
ground for believing to be so with all secondaries. 

(548.) The next satellite in order proceeding inwards 
(the first in order of discovery *) is by far the largest and 
most conspicuous of all, and is probably not much inferior to 
Mars in size. It is the only one of the number whose theory 
and perturbations have been at all enquired intof further 
than to verify Kepler’s law of the periodic times, which holds 
good, mutatis mutandis, and under the requisite reservations, 
in this, as in the system of Jupiter. The three next satellites 
still proceeding inwards} are very minute and require pretty 
powerful telescopes to see them; while the two interior sa- 
tellites which just skirt the edge of the ring § can only be 
seen with telescopes of extraordinary power and perfection, 
and under the most favourable atmospheric circumstances. At 
the epoch of their discovery they were seen to thread, like 
beads, the almost infinitely thin fibre of light to which the 
ring then seen edgeways was reduced, and for a short time to 
advance off it at either end, speedily to return, and hastening 
to their habitual concealment behind the body. | 

* By Huyghens, March 25. 1655. 

t By Bessel, Astr. Nachr. Nos. 193. 214. 

¢ Discovered by Dominie Cassini in 1672 and 1684. 

§ Discovered by Sir William Herschel in 1789. 

|| Considerable confusion prevails in the nomenclature of the Saturnian 


system, owing to the order of discovery not coinciding with that of distances. 
Astronomers have not yet agreed whether to call the two interior satellites the 
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(549.) Owing to the obliquity of the ring and of the orbits 
of the satellites to Saturn’s ecliptic, there are no eclipses, oc- 
cultations, or transits of these bodies or their shadows across 
the disc of their primary (the interior ones excepted), until 
near the time when the ring is seen edgewise, and when they 
do take place, their observation is attended with too much 
difficulty to be of any practical use, like the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites, for the determination of longitudes, for which reason 
they have been hitherto little attended to by astronomers. 

(550.) A remarkable relation subsists between the periodic 
times of the two interior satellites of Saturn, and those of the 
two next in order of distance; viz. that the period of the 
third (Tethys) is double that of the first (Mimas), and that 
of the fourth (Dione) double that of the second (Enceladus). 
The coincidence is exact in either case to about one 800th 
part of the larger period. . 

(551.) The satellites of Uranus require very powerful 
and perfect telescopes for their observation. Two are, 
however, much more conspicuous than the rest, and their 
periods and distances from the planet have been ascertained 
with tolerable certainty. They are the second and fourth of 
those set down in the synoptic table. Of the remaining four, 
whose existence, though announced with considerable confi- 
dence by their original discoverer, could hardly be regarded as 


6th and 7th (reckoning inward) and the older ones the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th, 
reckoning outward ; or to commence with the innermost and reckon outwards, 
from 1to7. This confusion has been attempted to be obviated by a mytho- 
logical nomenclature, in consonance with that at length completely established 
for the primary planets. Taking the names of the Titanian divinities, the 
following pentameters afford an easy artificial memory, commencing with the 
most distant. 

Iapetus, Titan ; Rhea, Dione, Tethys; (pron. Téthys) 

Enceladus, Mimas-——————— 


It is worth remarking that Simon Marius, who disputed the priority of the 
discovery of Jupiter’s satellites with Galileo, proposed for them mythological 
names, viz: —Io, Europa, Ganymede, and Callisto. The revival of these names 
would savour of a preference of Marius’s claim, which, even if an absolute 
priority were conceded (which it is not), would still leave Galileo’s general 
claim to the use of the telescope as a means of astronomical discovery intact. 
But in the case of Jupiter’s satellites there exists no confusion to rectify. 
They are constantly referred to by their numerical designations in every 
almanack. 


Z 
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fully demonstrated, two only have been hitherto reobserved ; 
viz. the first of our table, interior to the two larger ones, by 
the independent observations of Mr. Lassell*, and M. Otto 
Struvet, and the fourth, intermediate between the larger ones, 
by the former of these astronomers. The remaining two, if 
future observation should satisfactorily establish their real 
existence, will probably be found to revolve in orbits exterior 
to all these. 

(552.) The orbits of these satellites offer remarkable, and, 
indeed, quite unexpected and unexampled peculiarities. Con- 
trary to the unbroken analogy of the whole planetary system 
-—whether of primaries or secondaries—the planes of their 
orbits are nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic, being inclined no 
less than 78° 58’ to that plane, and in these orbits their 
motions are retrograde; that is to say, their positions, when 
projected on the ecliptic, instead of advancing from west to 
east round the center of their primary, as is the case with 
every other planet and satellite, move in the opposite di- 
rection. ‘Their orbits are nearly or quite circular, and they 
do not appear to have any sensible, or, at least, any rapid 
motion of nodes, or to have undergone any material change of 
inclination, in the course, at least, of half a revolution of their 
primary round the sun. When the earth is in the plane of 
their orbits or nearly so, their apparent paths are straight lines 
or very elongated ellipses, in which case they become in- 
visible, their feeble light being effaced by the superior light of 
the planet, long before they come up to its disc, so that the 
observation of any eclipses or occultations they may undergo 
is quite out of the question with our present telescopes. 

(553.) If the observation of the satellites of Uranus be 
difficult, those of Neptune, owing to the immense distance of 
that planet, may be readily imagined to offer still greater 
difficulties. Of the existence of one, discovered by Mr. Las- 
sel}, there can remain no doubt, it having also been observed 
by other astronomers, both in Europe and America. Accord- 


* September 14th to November 9th, 1847. 
t October 8th to December 10th, 1847, 
$ On July 8th, 1847, 
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ing to M. Otto Struve* its orbit is inclined to the ecliptic 
at the considerable angle of 35°; but whether, as in the case 
of the satellites of Uranus, the direction of its motion be 


retrograde, it is not possible to say, until it shall have been 
longer observed. 


* Astron. Nachr. No. 629., from his own observations, September 11th to 
December 20th, 1847. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OF COMETS. 


GREAT NUMBER OF RECORDED COMETS.—THE NUMBER OF THOSE 
UNRECORDED PROBABLY MUCH GREATER. — GENERAL DESCRIP- 
TION OF A COMET.— COMETS WITHOUT TAILS, OR WITH MORE 
THAN ONE. — THEIR EXTREME TENUITY. — THEIR PROBABLE 
STRUCTURE.—MOTIONS CONFORMABLE TO THE LAW OF GRAVITY. 
— ACTUAL DIMENSIONS OF COMETS. — PERIODICAL RETURN OF 
SEVERAL.—HALLEY’S COMET.—OTHER ANCIENT COMETS PROBABLY 
PERIODIC.—ENCKE’S COMET.—BIELA’S.— FAYE’S.— LEXELL’S.—DE 
VICO’S. —BRORSEN’S. — PETERS S.— GREAT COMET OF 18438. —1Ts 
PROBABLE IDENTITY WITH SEVERAL OLDER COMETS. — GREAT 
INTEREST AT PRESENT ATTACHED TO COMETARY ASTRONOMY, 
AND ITS REASONS. —REMARKS ON COMETARY ORBITS IN GENERAL. 


(554.) THe extraordinary aspect of comets, their rapid and 
seemingly irregular motions, the unexpected manner in which 
they often burst upon us, and the imposing magnitudes which 
they occasionally assume, have in all ages rendered them 
objects of astonishment, not unmixed with superstitious dread 
to the uninstructed, and an enigma to those most conversant 
with the wonders of creation and the operations of natural 
causes. Even now, that we have ceased to regard their 
movements as irregular, or as governed by other laws than 
those which retain the planets in their orbits, their intimate 
nature, and the offices they perform in the economy of our 
system, are as much unknown as ever. No distinct and 
satisfactory account has yet been rendered of those immensely 
voluminous appendages which they bear about with them, and 
which are known by the name of their tails, (though impro- 
perly, since they often precede them in their motions,) any 
more than of several other singularities which they present. 
(555.) The number of comets which have been astro- 
nomically observed, or of which notices have been recorded 
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in history, is very great, amounting to several hundreds* ; 
and when we consider that in the earlier ages of astronomy, 
and indeed in more recent times, before the invention of the 
telescope, only large and conspicuous ones were noticed; and 
that, since due attention has been paid to the subject, 
scarcely a year has passed without the observation of one or 
two of these bodies, and that sometimes two and even three 
have appeared at once ; it will be easily supposed that their 
actual number must be at least many thousands. Multitudes, 
indeed, must escape all observation, by reason of their paths 
traversing only that part of the heavens which is above the 
horizon in the daytime. Comets so circumstanced can only 
become visible by the rare coincidence of a total eclipse of the 
sun, — a coincidence which happened, as related by Seneca, 
sixty-two years before Christ, when a large comet was ac- 
tually observed very near the sun. Several, however, stand 
on record as having been bright enough to be seen with the 
naked eye in the daytime, even at noon and in bright sun- 
shine. Such were the comets of 1402, 1532, and 1843, and 
that of 43 B. c. which appeared during the games celebrated 
by Augustus in honour of Venus shortly after the death of 
Cesar, and which the flattery of poets declared to be the 
soul of that hero taking its place among the divinities. 

(556.) That feelings of awe and astonishment should be 
excited by the sudden and unexpected appearance of a great 
comet, is no way surprising; being, in fact, according to the 
accounts we have of such events, one of the most imposing 
of all natural phenomena. Comets consist for the most part 
of a large and more or less splendid, but ill defined nebulous 
mass of light, called the head, which is usually much brighter 
towards its center, and offers the appearance of a vivid nucleus, 


* See catalogues in the Almagest of Riccioli; Pingré’s Cometographie ; 
Delambre’s Astron. vol. ili. ; Astronomische Abhandlungen, No. 1. (which 
contains the elements of all the orbits of comets which have been computed to 
the time of its publication, 1823); also a catalogue, by the Rev. T. J. Hussey. 
Lond. & Ed. Phil. Mag. vol. ii. No. 9. e¢ seg. In a list cited by Lalande from 
the Ist vol. of the Tables de Berlin, 700 comets are enumerated. See also 
notices of the Astronomical Society and Astron. Nachr. passim. A great many 
of the more ancient comets are recorded in the Chinese Annals, and in some 
cases with sufficient precision to allow of the calculation of rudely approximate 
orbits from their motions so described. 


to 
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like a star or planet. From the kead, and m a direction 
opposite to that in which the sun is situated from the comet 
appear to diverge two streams of light, which grow broader 
and more diffused at a distance from the head, and which 
most commonly close in and unite at a little distance be- 
hind it, but sometimes continue distinct for a great part of 
their course ; producing an effect like that of the trains left 
by some bright meteors, or like the diverging fire of a sky- 
rocket (only without sparks or perceptible motion). This is 
the tail. This magnificent appendage attains occasionally 
an immense apparent length. Aristotle relates of the tail 
of the comet of 371 B.c., that it occupied a third of the 
hemisphere, or 60°; that of A. D. 1618 is stated to have been 
attended by a train no less than 104° in length The 
eomet of 1680, the most celebrated of modern times, and 
on many accounts the most remarkable of all, with a 
head not exceeding in brightness a star of the second mag- 
nitude, covered with its tail an extent of more than 70° of 
the heavens, or, as some accounts state, 90°; that of the 
comet of 1769 extended 97°, and that of the last great comet 
(1843) was estimated at about 65° when longest. The 
ficure (fig. 2., Plate II.) is a representation of the comet of 
1819—by no means one of the most considerable, but which 
was, however, very conspicuous to the naked eye. 

(557.) The tail is, however, by no means an invariable 
appendage of comets. Many of the brightest have been 
observed to have short and feeble tails, and a few great 
comets have been entirely without them. Those of 1585 
and 1763 offered no vestige of a tail; and Cassini describes 
the comets of 1665 and 1682 as being as round* and as well 
defined as Jupiter. On the other hand, instances are not 
wanting of comets furnished with many tails or streams of 
diverging light. That of 1744 had no less than six, spread 


* This description however applies to the “ dise ” of the head of these comets 
as seen in a telescope. Cassini’s expressions are, “ aussi rond, aussi net, et aussi 
clair que Jupiter,” (where it is to be observed that the latter epithet must by 
no means be translated bright). To understand this passage fully, the reader 
must refer to the description given further on, of the “ dise” of Halley's comet, 
after its perihelion passage in 1835-6. 
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out like an immense fan, extending to a distance of nearly 
30° in length. The small comet of 1823 had two, making 
an angle of about 160°, the brighter turned as usual from 
the sun, the fainter towards it, or nearly so. The tails of 
comets, too, are often somewhat curved, bending, in general, 
towards the region which the comet has left, as if moving 
somewhat more slowly, or as if resisted in their course. 
(558.) The smaller comets, such as are visible only in 
telescopes, or with difficulty by the naked eye, and which 
are by far the most numerous, offer very frequently no 
appearance of a tail, and appear only as round or somewhat 
oval vaporous masses, more dense towards the center, 
where, however, they appear to have no distinct nucleus, or 
any thing which seems entitled to be considered as a solid 
body. Stars of the smallest magnitudes remain distinctly 
visible, though covered by what appears to be the densest 
portion of their substance; although the same stars would be 
completely obliterated by a moderate fog, extending only a 
few yards from the surface of the earth. And since it is 
an observed fact, that even those larger comets which have 
presented the appearance of a nucleus have yet exhibited 
no phases, though we cannot doubt that they shine by the 
reflected solar light, it follows that even these can only be 
regarded as great masses of thin vapour, susceptible of being 
penetrated through their whole substance by the sunbeams, 
and reflecting them alike from their interior parts and from 
their surfaces. Nor will any one regard this explanation as 
forced, or feel disposed to resort to a phosphorescent quality 
in the comet itself, to account for the phenomena in question, 
when we consider (what will be hereafter shown) the enor- 
mous magnitude of the space thus illuminated, and the ex- 
tremely small mass which there is ground to attribute to 
these bodies. It will then be evident that the most un- 
substantial clouds which float in the highest regions of our 
atmosphere, and seem at sunset to be drenched in light, and 
to glow throughout their whole depth as if in actual ignition, 
without any shadow or dark side, must be looked upon as 


dense and massive bodies compared with the filmy and all 
Zy ae 
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but spiritual texture of a comet. Accordingly, whenever 
powerful telescopes have been turned on these bodies, they 
have not failed to dispel the illusion which attributes solidity 
to that more condensed part of the head, which appears to the 
naked eye as a nucleus ; though it is true that in some, a very 
minute stellar point has been seen, indicating the existence 
of a solid body. 

(559.) It is in all probability to the feeble coercion of the 
elastic power of their gaseous parts, by the gravitation of so 
small a central mass, that we must attribute this extra- 
ordinary developement of the atmospheres of comets. If the 
earth, retaining its present size, were reduced, by any 
internal change (as by hollowing out its central parts) to one 
thousandth part of its actual mass, its coercive power over 
the atmosphere would be diminished im the same proportion, 
and in consequence the latter would expand to a thousand 
times its actual bulk; and indeed much more, owing to the 
still farther diminution of gravity, by the recess of the upper 
parts from the center.* An atmosphere, however, free to 
expand equally in all directions, would envelope the nucleus 
spherically, so that it becomes necessary to admit the action 
of other causes to account for its enormous extension in the 
direction of the tail,—a subject to which we shall presently 
take occasion to recur. 

(560.) That the luminous part of a comet is something in 
the nature of a smoke, fog, or cloud, suspended in a trans- 
parent atmosphere, is evident from a fact which has been 
often noticed, viz.—that the portion of the tail where it 
comes up, and surrounds the head, is yet separate from it 
by an interval less luminous, as if sustained and kept off 
from contact by a transparent stratum, as we often see one 
layer of clouds over another with a considerable clear space 
between. These, and most of the other facts observed in 


* Newton has calculated (Prine. III. p. 512.) that a globe of air of ordi- 
nary density at the earth’s surface, of one inch in diameter, if reduced to the 
density due to the altitude above the surface of one radius of the earth, would 
occupy a sphere exceeding in radius the orbit of Saturn. The tail of a great 
comet then, for aught we can tell, may consist of only a very few pounds or even 
ounces of matter. 
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the history of comets, appear to indicate that the structure 
of a comet, as seen in section in the direction of its length, 
must be that of a hollow envelope, of a parabolic form, 
enclosing near its vertex the nucleus and head, something as 
represented in the annexed figure. This would account for 
the apparent division of the tail into two principal lateral 


branches, the envelope being oblique to the line of sight at 
its borders, and therefore a greater depth of illuminated 
matter being there exposed to the eye. In all probability, 
however, they admit great varieties of structure, and among 
them may very possibly be bodies of widely different physical 
constitution, and there is no doubt that one and the same 
comet at different epochs undergoes great changes, both in 
the disposition of its materials and in their physical state. 
(561.) We come now to speak of the motions of comets. 
These are apparently most irregular and capricious. Some- 
times they remain in sight only for a few days, at others for 
many months; some move with extreme slowness, others 
with extraordinary velocity; while not unfrequently, the 
two extremes of apparent speed are exhibited by the same 
comet in different parts of its course. The comet of 1472 
described an arc of the heavens of 40° of a great circle* in 
a single day. Some pursue a direct, some a retrograde, and 
others a tortuous and very irregular course; nor do they 
confine themselves, like the planets, within any certain region 
of the heavens, but traverse indifferently every part. Their 
variations in apparent size, during the time they continue 
visible, are no less remarkable than those of their velocity ; 
sometimes they make their first appearance as faint and slow 
moving objects, with little or no tail; but by degrees ac- 
celerate, enlarge, and throw out from them this appendage, 


* 120° in extent in the former editions. But this was the are described in 
longitude, and the comet at the time referred to had great north latitude. 
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which increases in length and brightness till (as always 
happens in such cases) they approach the sun, and are lost 
in his beams. After a time they again emerge, on the 
other side, receding from the sun with a velocity at first. 
rapid, but gradually decaying. It is for the most part after 
thus passing the sun, that they shine forth in all their 
splendour, and that their tails acquire their greatest length 
and developement; thus indicating plainly the action of the 
sun’s rays as the exciting cause of that extraordinary emana- 
tion. As they continue to recede from the sun, their motion 
diminishes and the tail dies away, or -is absorbed into the 
head, which itself grows continually feebler, and is at length 
altogether lost sight of, in by far the greater number of cases 
never to be seen more. 

(562.) Without the clue furnished by the theory of gravi- 
tation, the enigma of these seemingly irregular and capricious 
movements might have remained for ever unresolved. But 
Newton, having demonstrated the possibility of any conic 
section whatever being described about the sun, by a body 
revolving under the dominion of that law, immediately per- 
ceived the applicability of the general proposition to the case 
of cometary orbits; and the great comet of 1680, one of the 
most remarkable on record, both for the immense length of 
its tail and for the excessive closeness of its approach to the 
sun (within one sixth of the diameter of that luminary), 
afforded him an excellent opportunity for the trial of his 
theory. The success of the attempt was complete. He 
ascertained that this comet described about the sun as its 
focus an elliptic orbit of so great an excentricity as to be 
undistinguishable from a parabola, (which is the extreme, or 
limiting form of the ellipse when the axis becomes infinite, ) 
and that in this orbit the areas described about the sun were, 
as in the planetary ellipses, proportional to the times. ‘The 
representation of the apparent motions of this comet by such 
an orbit, throughout its whole observed course, was found 
to be as satisfactory as those of the motions of the planets 
in their nearly circular paths. From that time it became 
a received truth, that the motions of comets are regulated 
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by the same general laws as those of the planets—the 
difference of the cases consisting only in the extravagant 
elongation of their ellipses, and in the absence of any limit 
to the inclinations of their planes to that of the ecliptic— or 
any general coincidence in the direction of their motions 
from west to east, rather than from east to west, like what is 
observed among the planets. | 

(563.) It is a problem of pure geometry, from the general 
laws of elliptic or parabolic motion, to find the situation and 
dimensions of the ellipse or parabola which shall represent 
the motion of any given comet. In general, three complete 
observations of its right ascension and declination, with the 
times at which they were made, suffice for the solution of 
this problem, (which is, however, by no means an easy one, ) 
and for the determination of the elements of the orbit. 
These consist, mutatis mutandis, of the same data as are re- 
quired for the computation of the motion of a planet; (that 
is to say, the longitude of the perihelion, that of the ascend- 
ing node, the inclination to the ecliptic, the semiaxis, excen- 
tricity, and time of perihelion passage, as also whether the 
motion is direct or retrograde;) and, once determined, it 
‘becomes very easy to compare them with the whole observed 
course of the comet, by a process exactly similar to that of 
art. 502., and thus at once to ascertain their correctness, 
and to put to the severest trial the truth of those general 
laws on which all such calculations are founded. 

(564.) For the most part, it is found that the motions of 
comets may be sufficiently well represented by parabolic 
orbits,—that is to say, ellipses whose axes are of infinite 
length, or, at least, so very long that no appretiable error 
in the calculation of their motions, during all the time they 
continue visible, would be incurred by supposing them actually 
infinite. The parabola is that conic section which is the 
limit between the ellipse on the one hand, which returns 
into itself, and the hyperbola on the other, which runs out 
to infinity. A comet, therefore, which should describe an 
elliptic path, however long its axis, must huve visited the 
sun before, and must again return (unless disturbed) in some 
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determinate period, —but should its orbit be of the hyperbolic 
character, when once it had passed its perihelion, it could 
never more return within the sphere of our observation, but 
must run off to visit other systems, or be lost in the immensity 
of space. A very few comets have been ascertained to move 
in hyperbolas*, but many more in ellipses. These latter, in 
so far as their orbits can remain unaltered by the attractions 
of the planets, must be regarded as permanent members of 
our system. 

(565.) We must now say a few words on the actual di- | 
mensions of comets. The calculation of the diameters of 
their heads, and the lengths and breadths of their tails, offers 
not the slightest difficulty when once the elements of their 
orbits are known, for by these we know their real distances 
from the earth at any time, and the true direction of the tail, 
which we see only foreshortened. | Now calculations instituted 
on these principles lead to the surprising fact, that the comets 
are by far the most voluminous bodies in our system. The 
following are the dimensions of some of those which have 
been made the subjects of such enquiry. 

(566.) The tail of the great comet of 1680, immediately 
after its perihelion passage, was found by Newton to have 
been no less than 20000000 of leagues in length, and to have 
occupied only two days in its emission from the comet’s body ! 
a decisive proof this of its being darted forth by some active 
force, the origin of which, to judge from the direction of the 
tail, must be sought in the sun itself. Its greatest length 
amounted to 41000000 leagues, a length much exceeding the 
whole interval between the sun and earth. The tail of the 
comet of 1769 extended 16000000 leagues, and that of the 
great comet of 1811, 36000000. The portion of the head of 
this last, comprised within the transparent atmospheric en- 
velope which separated it from the tail, was 180000 leagues 
in diameter. . It is hardly conceivable, that matter once pro- 
jected to such enormous distances should ever be collected 


* For example, that of 1723, calculated by Burckhardt ; that of 1771, by both 
Burckhardt and Encke; and the second comet of 1818, by Rosenberg and 
Schwabe. 
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again by the feeble attraction of such a body as a comet — a 
consideration which accounts for the surmised progressive 
diminution of the tails of such as have been frequently 
observed. 

(567.) The most remarkable of those comets which have 
been ascertained to move in elliptic orbits is that of Halley, 
so called from the celebrated Edmund Halley, who, on cal- — 
culating its elements from its perihelion passage in 1682, 
when it appeared in great splendour, with a tail 30° in 
leneth, was led to conclude its identity with the great 
comets of 1531 and 1607, whose elements he had also 
ascertained. The intervals of these successive apparitions 
being 75 and 76 years, Halley was encouraged to predict 
its reappearance about the year 1759. So remarkable a 
prediction could not fail to attract the attention of all as- 
tronomers, and, as the time approached, it became extremely 
interesting to know whether the attractions of the larger pla- 
nets might not materially interfere with its orbitual motion. 
The computation of their influence from the Newtonian law 
of gravity, a most difficult and intricate piece of calculation, 
was undertaken and accomplished by Clairaut, who found 
that the action of Saturn would retard its return by 100 
days, and that of Jupiter by no less than 518, making in all 
618 days, by which the expected return would happen later 
than on the supposition of its retaining an unaltered period, — 
and that, in short, the time of the expected perihelion passage 
would take place within a month, one way or other, of the 
middle of April, 1759.—It actually happened on the 12th 
of March in that year. Its next return was calculated by 
several eminent geometers*, and fixed successively for the 
4th, the 7th, the 11th, and the 26th of November, 1835; 
the two latter determinations appearing entitled to the 
higher degree of confidence, owing partly to the more com- 
plete discussion bestowed on the observations of 1682 and 
1759, and partly to the continually improving state of our 
knowledge of the methods of estimating the disturbing effect 


* Damoiseau, Pontecoulant, Rosenberger, and Lehmann. 
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of the several planets. The last of these predictions, that of 
M. Lehmann, was published on the 25th of July. On the — 
5th of August the comet first became visible in the clear 
atmosphere of Rome as an exceedingly faint telescopic 
nebula, within a degree of its place as predicted by M. 
Rosenberger for that day. On or about the 20th of Au- 
gust it became generally visible, and, pursuing very nearly 
its calculated path among the stars, passed its perihelion on 
the 16th of November; after which, its course carrying 
it south, it ceased to be visible in Europe, though it continued 
to be conspicuously so in the southern hemisphere throughout 
February, March, and April, 1836, disappearing finally on 
the 5th of May. 

(568.) Although the appearance of this celebrated comet 
at its last apparition was not such as might be reasonably 
considered likely to excite lively sensations of terror,‘even in 
superstitious ages, yet, having been an object of the most 
diligent attention in all parts of the world to astronomers, 
furnished with telescopes very far surpassing in power those 
which had been applied to it at its former appearance in 1759, 
and indeed to any of the greater comets on record, the 
opportunity thus afforded of studying its physical structure, 
and the extraordinary phenomena which it presented when 
so examined have rendered this a memorable epoch in cometic 
history. Its first appearance, while yet very remote from the 
sun, was that of a small round or somewhat oval nebula, 
quite destitute of tail, and having a minute point of more 
concentrated light excentrically situated within it. It 
was not before the 2d of October that the tail began to be 
developed, and thenceforward increased pretty rapidly, being 
already 4° or 5° long on the dth. It attained its greatest 
apparent length (about 20°) on the 15th of October. From 
that time, though not yet arrived at its perihelion, it decreased 
with such rapidity, that already on the 29th it was only 3°, 
and on November the 5th 23° in length. There is every 
reason to believe that before the perihelion, the tail had 
altogether disappeared, as, though it continued to be observed 
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at Pulkowa up to the very day of its perihelion passage, no 
mention whatever is made of any tail being then seen. 

(569.) By far the most striking phenomena, however, cb- 
served in this part of its career, were those which, commencing 
simultaneously with the growth of the tail, connected them- 
selves evidently with the production of that appendage and 
its projection from the head. On the 2d of October (the 
very day of the first observed commencement of the tail) 
the nucleus, which had been faint and small, was observed 
suddenly to have become much brighter, and to be in the act 
of throwing out a jet or stream of light from its anterior part, 
or that Binet towards the sun. This ejection after ceasing 
awhile was resumed, and with much greater apparent violence, 
on the 8th, and continued, with occasional intermittences, so 
long as the tail itself continued visible. Both the form of 
this luminous ejection, and the direction in which it issued 
from the nucleus, meanwhile underwent singular and capri- 
cious alterations, the different phases succeeding each other 
with such rapidity that on no two successive nights were the 
appearances alike. At one time the emitted jet was single, 
and confined within narrow limits of divergence from the 
nucleus. At others it presented a fan-shaped or swallow- 
tailed form, analogous to that of a gas-flame issuing from a 
flattened orifice: while at others again two, three, or even 
more jets were darted forth in different directions.* (See 
figures a, b, c, d, plate I. fig 4., which represent, highly mag- 
nified, the appearances of the nucleus with its jets of light, 
on the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 12th of October, and in which the 
direction of the anterior portion of the head, or that fronting 
the sun, is supposed alike in all, viz. towards the upper part 
of the engraving. In these representations the head itself 
is omitted, the scale of the figures not permitting its intro- 
duction: e represents the nucleus and head as seen October 
9th on a less scale.) The direction of the principal jet was 
observed meanwhile to oscillate to and fro on either side of 


* See the exquisite lithographic representations of these phenomena by Bessel. 
Astron. Nachr. No. 302., and the fine series by Schwabe in No, 297. of that 
collection, as also the magnificent drawings of Struve, from which our figures a, 
b, c, d, are copied, 
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a line directed to the sun in the manner of a compass-needle 
when thrown into vibration and oscillating about a mean 
position, the change of direction being conspicuous even from 
hour to hour. These jets, though very bright at their point 
of emanation from the nucleus, faded rapidly away, and 
became diffused as they expanded into the coma, at the same 
time curving backwards as streams of steam or smoke would 
do, if thrown out from narrow orifices, more or less obliquely 
in opposition to a powerful wind, against which they were 
unable to make way, and, ultimately yielding to its force, so 
as to be drifted back and confounded in a vaporous train, 
following the general direction of the current. * 

(570.) Reflecting on these phenomena, and carefully con- 
sidering the evidence afforded by the numerous and elabo- 
rately executed drawings which have been placed on record 
by observers, it seems impossible to avoid the following con- 
clusions. Ist. That the matter of the nucleus of a comet is 
powerfully excited and dilated into a vaporous state by the 
action of the sun’s rays, escaping in streams and jets at those 
points of its surface which oppose the least resistance, and in 
all probability throwing that surface or the nucleus itself into 
irregular motions by its reaction in the act of so escaping, 
and thus altering its direction. 

2dly. That this process chiefly takes place in that portion 
of the nucleus which is turned towards the sun; the vapour 
escaping chiefly in that direction. 

3dly. That when so emitted, it is prevented from proceeding 
in the direction originally impressed upon it, by some force 
directed from the sun, drifting it back and carrying it out to 
vast distances behind the nucleus, forming the tail or so much 
of. the tail as can be considered as consisting of material 
substance.* 

Athly. That this force, whatever its nature, acts unequally 
on the materials of the comet, the greater portion remaining 
unvaporized, and a considerable part of the vapour actually 

* On this point Schwabe’s and Bessel’s drawings are very express and un- 


equivocal, Struve’s attention seems to have been more especially directed to the 
scrutiny of the nucleus, 
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produced, remaining in its neighbourhood, forming the head 
and coma. 

5thly. That the force thus acting on the materials of the 
tail cannot possibly be identical with the ordinary gravitation 
of matter, being centrifugal or repulsive, as respects the sun, 
and of an energy very far exceeding the gravitating force 
towards that luminary. This will be evident if we consider 
the enormous velocity with which the matter of the tail is 
carried backwards, in opposition both to the motion which it 
had as part of the nucleus, and to that which it acquired in 
the act of its emission, both which motions have to be 
destroyed in the first instance, before any movement in the 
contrary direction can be impressed. 

6thly. That unless the matter of the tail thus repelled 
from the sun be retained by a peculiar and highly energetic 
attraction to the nucleus, differing from and exceptional to 
the ordinary power of gravitation, it must leave the nucleus 
altogether ; being in effect carried far beyond the coercive 
power of so feeble a gravitating force as would correspond to 
the minute mass of the nucleus; and it is therefore very 
conceivable that a comet may lose, at every approach to the 
sun, a portion of that peculiar matter, whatever it be, on which 
the production of its tail depends, the remainder being of 
course less excitable by the solar action, and more impassive 
to his rays, and therefore, pro tanto, more nearly approximating 
to the nature of the planetary bodies. 

(571.) After the perihelion passage, the comet was lost 
sight of for upwards of two months, and at its reappearance 
(on the 24th of January 1836) presented itself under quite 
a different aspect, having in the interval evidently undergone 
some great physical change which had operated an entire 
transformation in its appearance. It no longer presented 
any vestige of tail, but appeared to the naked eye as a hazy 
star of about the fourth or fifth magnitude, and in powerful 
telescopes as a small, round, well defined disc, rather more 
than 2’ in diameter, surrounded with a nebulous chevelure or 
coma of much greater extent. Within the disc, and somewhat 
excentrically situated, a minute but bright nucleus appeared, 
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from which extended towards the posterior edge of the dise 
(or that remote from the sun) a short vivid luminous ray. 
(See fig. 4. of pl. I.) As the comet receded from the sun,. 
the coma speedily disappeared, as if absorbed into the dise, 
which, on the other hand, increased continually in dimensions, 
and that with such rapidity, that in the week elapsed from 
January 25th to Febuary Ist, (calculating from micrometrical 
measures, and from the known distance of the comet from 
the earth on those days) the actual volume or real solid con- 
tent of the illuminated space had dilated in the ratio of 
upwards of 40 to 1. And so it continued to swell out with 
undiminished rapidity, until from this cause alone it ceased 
to be visible, the illumination becoming fainter as the magni- 
tude increased; till at length the outline became undistinguish- 
able from simple want of light to trace it. While this in- 
crease of dimension proceeded, the form of the dise passed, 
by gradual and successive additions toits length in the direc- 
tion opposite to the sun, to that of a paraboloid, as represented 
in g fig. 4. plate I., the anterior curved portion preserving its 
planetary sharpness, but the base being faint and ill-defined. 
It is evident that had this process continued with sufficient 
light to render the result visible, a tail would have been 
ultimately reproduced; but the increase of dimension being 
accompanied with diminution of brightness, a short, im- 
perfect, and as it were rudimentary tail only was formed, 
visible as such for a few nights to the naked eye, or in a low 
magnifying telescope, and that only when the comet itself 
had begun to fade away by reason of its increasing distance. 

(572.) While the parabolic envelope was thus continually 
dilating and growing fainter, the nucleus underwent little 
change, but the ray proceeding from it increased in length 
and comparative brightness, preserving all the time its direc- 
tion along the axis of the paraboloid, and offering none 
of those irregular and capricious phenomena which charac- 
terized the jets of light emitted anteriorly, previous to the 
perihelion. If the office of those jets was to feed the tail, 
- the converse office of conducting back its successively con- 
densing matter to the nucleus would seem to be that of 
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the ray now in question. By degrees this also faded, and 
the last appearance presented by the comet was that which 
it offered at its first appearance in August; viz. that of a 
small round nebula with a bright point in or near the center. 

(573.) Besides the comet of Halley, several other of the 
great comets recorded in history have been surmised with 
more or less probability to return periodically, and therefore 
to move in elongated ellipses around the sun. Such is the 
oreat comet of 1680, whose period is estimated at 575 years, 
and which is considered, with the highest appearance of pro- 
bability, to be identical with a magnificent comet observed 
at Constantinople and in Palestine, and referred by con- 
temporary historians, both European and Chinese, to the year 
A.D. 1105; with that of a.p. 575, which was seen at noon- 
day close to the sun; with the comet of 43 3B.c., already 
spoken of as having appeared after the death of Cesar, and 
which was also observed in the day-time; and finally with 
two other comets, mention of which occurs in the Sibylline 
Oracles, and in a passage of Homer, and which are referred, as 
well as the obscurity of chronology and the indications them- 
selves will allow, to the years 618 and 1194 3B.c. It is to 
the assumed near approach of this comet to the earth about 
the time of the Deluge, that Whiston ascribed that over- 
whelming tide wave to whose agency his wild fancy ascribed 
that great catastrophe —a speculation, it is needless to remark, 
purely visionary. 

(574.) Another great comet, whose return in the year 
actually current (1848) has been considered by more than 
one eminent authority in this department of astronomy * 
highly probable, is that of 1556, to the terror of whose aspect 
some historians have attributed the abdication of the Emperor 
Charles V. This comet is supposed to be identical with 
that of 1264, mentioned by many historians as a great comet, 
and observed also in China,—the conclusion in this case 
resting upon the coincidence of elements calculated on the 
observations, such as they are, which have been recorded. On 
the subject of this coincidence Mr. Hind has recently entered 


* Pingré, Cometographie, i. 411, Lalande. Astr. 3185. 
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into many elaborate calculations, the result of which is 
strongly in favour of the supposed identity. This probability 
is farther increased by the fact of a comet with a tail of 40° 
and a head bright enough to be visible after sunrise having 
appeared in A. D. 975; and of two others having been re- 
corded by the Chinese annalists in A. p. 395 and 104. It 
is true that if these be the same, the mean period would 
be somewhat short of 292 years. But the effect of planetary 
perturbation might reconcile even greater differences, and 
though up to the time of our writing no such comet has yet 
been observed, at least another year must elapse before its 
return can be pronounced hopeless. 

(575.) In 1661, 1532, 1402, 1145, 891, and 243 great 
comets appeared —that of 1402 being bright enough to be 
seen at noon day. A period of 129 years would conciliate 
all these appearances, and should have brought back the 
comet in 1789 or 1790 (other circumstances agreeing). 
That no such comet was observed about that time is no 
proof that it did not return, since, owing to the situation 
of its orbit, had the perihelion passage taken place in July 
it might. have escaped observation. Mechain, indeed, from an 
elaborate discussion of the observations of 1532 and 1661, came 
to the conclusion that these comets were not the same; but 
the elements assigned by Olbers to the earlier of them, differ 
so widely from those of Mechain for the same comet on the 
one hand, and agree so well with those of the last named 
astronomer for the other*, that we are perhaps justified in 
regarding the question as not yet set at rest. 

(576). We come now, however, to a class of comets of 
short period, respecting whose return there is no doubt, in- 
asmuch as two at least of them have been indentified as 
having performed successive revolutions round the sun; have 
had their return predicted already several times; and have 
on each occasion scrupulously kept to their appointments. 
The first of these is the comet of Encke, so called from 
Professor Encke of Berlin, who first ascertained its periodical 


* See Schumacher’s Catal. Astron. Abhandl. i. 
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return. It revolves in an ellipse of great excentricity (though 
not comparable to that of Halley’s), the plane of which is in- 
clined at an angle of about 13° 22’ to the plane of the ecliptic, 
and in the short period of 1211 days, or about 34 years. This 
remarkable discovery was made on the occasion of its fourth 
recorded appearance, in 1819. From the ellipse then cal- 
culated by Encke, its return in 1822 was predicted by him, 
and observed at Paramatta,in New South Wales, by M. 
Riimker, bemg invisible in Europe: since which it has been 
re-predicted and re-observed in all the principal observatories, 
both in the northern and southern hemispheres, as a phe- 
nomenon of regular occurrence. 

(577.) On comparing the intervals between the successive 
perihelion passages of this comet, after allowing in the most 
careful and exact manner for all the disturbances due to the 
actions of the planets, a very singular fact has come to light, 
viz. that the periods are continually diminishing, or, in other 
words, the mean distance from the sun, or the major axis of 
the ellipse, dwindling by slow and regular degrees at the 
rate of about 0* 11 per revolution. This is evidently the effect 
which would be produced by a resistance experienced by the 
comet from avery rare ethereal medium pervading the regions 
in which it moves; for such resistance, by diminishing its 
actual velocity, would diminish also its contrifugal force, and 
thus give the sun more power over it to draw it nearer. 
Accordingly this is the solution proposed by Encke, and at 
present generally received. It will, therefore, probably fall 
ultimately into the sun, should it not first be dissipated 
altogether, —a thing no way improbable, when the lightness 
of its materials is considered. 

(578.) By measuring the apparent magnitude of this comet 
at different distances from the sun, and thence, from a know- 
ledge of its actual distance from the earth at the time, con- 
cluding its real volume, it has been ascertained to contract 
in bulk as it approaches to, and to expand as it recedes 
from, that luminary. M. Valz, who was the first to notice 
this fact, accounts for it by supposing it to undergo a real 


compression or condensation of volume arising from the 
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pressure of an ethereal medium which he conceives to grow 
more dense in the sun’s neighbourhood. But such an hypo- 
thesis is evidently inadmissible, since it would require us to 
assume the exterior of the comet to be in the nature of a skin 
or bag impervious to the compressing medium. The phe- 
nomenon is analogous to the increase of dimension above 
described as observed in the comet of Halley when in the 
act of receding from the sun, and is doubtless referable to a 
similar cause, viz. the alternate conversion of evaporable 
matter into the states of visible cloud and invisible gas by 
the alternating action of cold and heat. ‘This comet has no 
tail, but offers to the view only a small ill-defined nucleus, 
excentrically situated within a more or less elongated oval 
mass of vapours, being nearest to that vertex which is 
towards the sun. 

(579.) Another comet of short period is that of Biela, so 
called from M. Biela, of Josephstadt, who first arrived at this 
interesting conclusion on the occasion of its appearance in 
1826. It is considered to be identical with comets which 
appeared in 1772, 1805, &c., and describes its very excentric 
ellipse about the sun in 2410 days or about 62 years; and in 
a plane inclined 12° 34’ to the ecliptic. It appeared again 
according to the prediction in 1832, and in 1846. Its orbit, 
by a remarkable coincidence, very nearly intersects that of the 
earth; and had the latter, at the time of its passage in 1832, 
been a month in advance of its actual place, it would have 
passed through the comet,—a singular rencontre, perhaps 
not unattended with danger. * 


* Should calculation establish the fact of a resistance experienced also by this 
comet, the subject of periodical comets will assume an extraordinary degree of 
interest, It cannot be doubted that many more will be discovered, and by 
their resistance questions will come to be decided, such as the following :— What 
is the law of density of the resisting medium which surrounds the sun? Is it 
at rest or in motion? Ifthe latter, in what direction does it move? Circularly 
round the sun, or traversing space? If circularly, in what plane? It is obvious 
that a circular or vorticose motion of the ether would accelerate some comets and 
retard others, according as their revolution was, relative to such motion, direct 
or retrograde. Supposing the neighbourhood of the sun to be filled with a 

material fluid, it is not conceivable that the circulation of the planets in it for 
ages should not have impressed upon it some degree of rotation in their own 
direction. And this may preserve them from the extreme effects of accumulated 
resistance. — Author. 
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(580.) This comet is small and hardly visible to the naked 
eye, even when brightest. Nevertheless, as if to make up 
for its seeming insignificance by the interest attaching to it in 
a physical point of view, it exhibited at its last appearance 
in 1846, a phenomenon which struck every astronomer with 
amazement, as a thing without previous example in the 
history of our system.* It was actually seen to separate 
itself into two distinct comets, which, after thus parting 
company, continued to journey along amicably through an are 
of upwards of 70° of their apparent orbit, keeping all the 
while within the same field of view of the telescope pointed 
towards them. ‘The first indication of something unusual 
being about to take place, might be, perhaps, referred to the 
19th of December 1845, when the comet appeared pear-shaped, 
the nebulosity being unduly elongated in the north following 
direction.t| But on the 13th of January, at Washington in 
America, and on the 15th and subsequently in every part of 
Europe, it was distinctly seen to have become double; a very 
small and faint cometic body, having a nucleus of its own, 
being observed appended to it, at a distance of about 2’ (in 
arc) from its center, and in a direction forming an angle of 
about 328° with the meridian, running northwards from the 
principal or original comet (see art. 204). rom this time the 
separation of the two comets went on progressively, though 
slowly. On the 30th of January, the apparent distance of 
the nucleus had increased to 3’, on the 7th of February to 4’, 
and on the 13th to 5’, and so on, until on the 5th of March 
the two comets were separated by an interval of 9’ 19”, the 


* Perhaps not quite so. To say nothing of a singular surmise of Kepler, 
that two great comets seen at once in 1618, might be a single comet separated into 
two, the following passage of Hevelius cited by M. Littrow (Nachr. 564.) does 
really seem to refer to some phenomenon bearing at least a certain analogy to it. 
*‘ In ipso disco,” he says (Cometographia, p. 326.) quatuor vel quinque corpus- 
cula quedam sive nucleos reliquo corpore aliquanto densiores ostendebat. 

+ According to Mr. Hind’s observation. But there can be little doubt that 
by a mistake of the most common occurrence, when no measure of the position 
is taken, north following-is an error of entry or printing for north preceding 
(nffornp). In fact, an elongation from north following to south preceding 
would agree with the regular direction of the tail and would occasion no 
remark. 
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apparent direction of the line of junction all the while varying 
but little with respect to the parallel.* 

(581.) During this separation, very remarkable changes were 
observed to be going on both in the original comet and its 
companion. Both had nuclei, both had short tails, parallel mn 
direction, and nearly perpendicular to the line of junction, but 
whereas at its first observation on January 13th, the new comet 
was extremely small and faint in comparison with the old, the 
difference both in point of light and apparent magnitude di- 
minished. On the 10th of February, they were nearly equal, 
although the day before the moonlight had effaced the new one, 
leaving the other bright enough to be well observed. On the 
14th and 16th, however, the new comet had gained a decided 
superiority of light over the old, presenting at the same time 
a sharp and starlike nucleus compared by Lieut. Maury to a 
diamond spark. But this state of things was not to continue. 
Already, on the 18th, the old comet had regained its supe- 
riority, being nearly twice as bright as its companion, and 
offering an unusually bright and starlike nucleus: From 
this period the new companion began to fade away, but 
continued visible up to the 15th of March. On the 24th the 
comet was again single, and on the 22d of April both had 
disappeared. 

(582.) While this singular interchange of light was going 
forwards, indications of some sort of communication between 
the comets were exhibited. The new or companion comet, 
besides its tail, extending in a direction parallel to that of the 
other, threw out a faint arc of light which extended as a 
kind of bridge from the one to the other; and after the resto- 
ration of the original comet to its former preeminence, it, on 
its part, threw forth additional rays, so as to present (on the 
22d and 23d February) the appearance of a comet with three 
faint tails forming angles of about 120° with each other, one 
of which extended towards its companion.f | 

* By far the greater portion of this increase of apparent distance was due to 
the comet’s increased proximity to the earth. The real increase reduced toa 
distance =1 of the comet was at the rate of about 3’ per diem. 


+ These last mentioned particulars, rest on the testimony of Lieutenant 
Maury of Washington, who had the advantage of using a nine-inch object glass 
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_ (583.) Professor Plantamour, director of the observatory 
of Geneva, having investigated the orbits of both these 
comets as separate and independent bodies, from the extensive 
and careful series of observations made upon them, has 
arrived at the conclusion that the increase of distance between 
the two nuclei, at least during the interval from February 10th 
to March 22d, was simply apparent, being due to the variation 
of distance from the earth, and to the angle under which 
their line of junction presented itself to the visual ray; the 
real distance during all that interval (neglecting small 
fractions) having been on an average about thirty-nine times 
the semi-diameter of the earth, or less than two-thirds the 
distance of the moon from its center. From this it would 
appear, that already, at this distance, the two bodies had 
ceased to exercise any perceptible amount of perturbative 
gravitation on each other; as, indeed, from the probable mi- 
nuteness of cometary masses we might reasonably expect. 
Calculating upon the elements assigned by him*, we find 
167-4 for the interval of their next perihelion passages. And 
it will be, therefore, necessary at their next reappearance, to 
look out for each comet as a separate and independent body, 
computing its place from these elements as if the other had 
no existence. Nevertheless, as it is still perfectly possible 
that some link of connection may subsist between them, (if 
indeed, by some unknown process the companion has not 
been actually reabsorbed,) it will not be advisable to rely on 
this calculation to the neglect of a most vigilant search 
throughout the whole neighbourhood of the more conspicuous 


of Munich manufacture. It does not appear that any large telescope was turned 
upon it in Europe on the dates in question. 


* Original Comet. Companion, 
Perihelion passage, 1846, Feb. 1100476 - 11°07111 Geneva m.t. 
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one, lest the opportunity should be lost of pursuing to its 
conclusion the history of this strange occurrence. 

(584.) A third comet of short period has still more recently. 
been added to our list by M. Faye, of the observatory of 
Paris, who detected it on the 22d of November 1843. A 
very few observations sufficed to show that no parabola would 
satisfy the conditions of its motion, and that to represent 
them completely, it was necessary to assign to it an elliptic 
orbit of very moderate excentricity. ‘The calculations of 
M. Nicolai, subsequently revised and slightly corrected by 
M. Leverrier, have shown that an almost perfect represen- 
tation of its motions during the whole period of its visibility 
would be afforded by assuming it to revolve in a period of 
2717768 (or somewhat less than 74 years) in an ellipse 
whose excentricity is 0°55596, and inclination to the ecliptic 
11° 22’ 31”; and taking this for a basis of further calculation, 
and by means of these data and the other elements of the 
orbit estimating the effect of planetary perturbation during 
the revolution now in progress, he has fixed its next return 
to the perihelion for the 3d of April 1851, with a probable 
error one way or other not exceeding one or two days. 

(585.) The effect of planetary perturbation on the motion 
of comets has been more than once alluded to in what has 
been above said. Without going minutely into this part of 
the subject, which will be better understood after the perusal 
of a subsequent chapter, it must be obvious, that as the 
orbits of comets are very excentric, and inclined in all sorts 
of angles to the ecliptic, they must in many instances, if not 
actually intersect, at least pass very near to the orbits of 
some of the planets. We have already seen, for instance, 
that the orbit of Biela’s comet so nearly intersects that of the 
earth, that an actual collision is not impossible, and indeed 
(supposing neither orbit variable) must in all likelihood happen ' 
in the lapse of some millions of years. Neither are instances 
wanting of comets having actually approached the earth 
within comparatively short distances, as that of 1770, which 
on the Ist of July of that year was within little more than 
seven times the moon’s distance. The same comet in 1767 
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passed Jupiter at a distance only one 58th of the radius 
of that planet’s orbit, and it has been rendered extremely 
probable that it is to the disturbance its former orbit under- — 
went during that appulse that we owe its appearance within 
our own range of vision. This exceedingly remarkable 
comet was found by Lexell to describe an elliptic orbit with 
an excentricity of 0°7858, with a periodic time of about 
five years and a half, and in a plane only 1° 34’ inclined to 
the ecliptic, having passed its perihelion on the 13th of 
August 1770. Its return of course was eagerly expected, 
but in vain, for the comet has never been seen since. Its 
observation on its first return in 1776 was rendered im- 
possible by the relative situations of the perihelion and of the 
earth at the time, and before another revolution could be 
accomplished (as has since been ascertained), viz: about the 
23d of August 1779, by a singular coincidence it again 
approached Jupiter within one 491st part of its distance 
from the sun, being nearer to that planet by one-fifth than 
its fourth satellite. No wonder, therefore, that the planet’s 
attraction (which at that distance would exceed that of the 
sun in the proportion of at least 200 to 1) should completely 
alter the orbit and deflect it into a curve, not one of whose 
elements would have the least resemblance to those of the 
ellipse of Lexell. It 1s worthy of notice that by this ren- 
contre with the system of Jupiter’s satellites, none of their 
motions suffered any perceptible derangement, —a sufficient 
proof of the smallness of its mass. Jupiter indeed, seems, 
by some strange fatality, to be constantly in the way of 
comets, and to serve as a perpetual stumbling-block to them. 

(586.) On the 22nd of August, 1844, Signor De Vico, 
director of the observatory of the Collegio Romano, discovered 
a comet, the motions of which, a very few observations 
sufficed to shew, deviated remarkably from a parabolic orbit. 
It passed its perihelion on the 2nd of September, and con- 
tinued to be observed until the 7th of December. Elliptic 
elements of this comet, agreeing remarkably well with each 
other, were accordingly calculated by several astronomers; 
from which it appears that the period of revolution is about — 
1990 days, or 54 (5:4357) years, which (supposing its orbit 
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undisturbed in the interim) would bring it back to the peri- 
helion on or about the 13th of January, 1850. As the 
assemblage and comparison of these elements thus computed 
independently, will serve better, perhaps, than any other 
example, to afford the student an idea of the degree of arith- 
metical certainty capable of being attained in this branch of 
astronomy, difficult and complex as the calculations them- 
selves are, and liable to error as individual observations of a 
body so ill-defined as the smaller comets are for the most 
part; we shall present them in a tabular form, as on the next 
page: the elements being as usual; the time of perihelion 
passage, longitude of the perihelion, that of the ascending 
node, the inclination to the ecliptic, semiaxis and excentricity 
of the orbit, and the periodic time. 

This comet, when brightest, was visible to the naked eye, 
and had a small tail. It is especially interesting to astrono- 
mers from the circumstance of its having been rendered ex- 
ceedingly probable by the researches of M. Leverrier, that it 
is identical with one which appeared in 1678 with some of its 
elements considerably changed by perturbation. This comet 
is further remarkable;~from having been concluded by 
Messrs. Laugier and Mauvais, to be identical with the comet 
of 1585 observed by Tycho Brahe, and possibly also with 
those of 1743, 1766, and 1819. 

(587.) Elliptic elements have in like manner been assigned 
to the comet discovered by M. Brorsen, on the 26th of 
February, 1846, which, like that last mentioned, speedily 
after its discovery began to show evident symptoms of 
deviation from a parabola. These elements, with the names 
of their respective calculators, are as follow. The dates are 
for February 1847, Greenwich time. 


Van Willingen 
and De Haan. 


Computed by Brunnow. Hind, 


Perihelion passage - 259° 37794 25% 33109 2" 02227 
Long. of Perihelion - | 116° 28’ 34//0 | 116° 28/ 17/"8 | 116° 23/ 52/9 
. | Long. of Q -  -|102 39 36-5 |102 45 20-9 |103 $1 25-7 
| Inclination - -| 30 55 6°5| 30 49 3-6 | 30 30 30-2 
Semiaxis ~ - - 3°15021 3°122992 2°87052 
Excentricity - - 0°79363 0°79771 0°'77313 
_ Period (days) = < 2042 2016 1776 
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This comet is faint, and presents nothing remarkable in 
its appearance. Its chief interest arises from the great 
similiarity of its parabolic elements to those of the comet of 
1532, the place of the perihelion and node, and the inclination 
of the orbit, being almost identical. 

(588.) Elliptic elements have also been calculated by 
M. D’Arrest, for a comet discovered by M. Peters, on the 
26th of June 1846, which go to assign it a place among the 
comets of short period, viz. 580443, or very nearly 16 years. 
The excentricity of the orbit is 0°75672, its semiaxis 6°32066, 
and the inclination of its plane to that of the ecliptic 
31° 2/14”. This comet passed its perihelion on the Ist of 
June 1846. 

(589.) By far the most remarkable comet, however, which 
has been seen during the present century, is that which 
appeared in the spring of 1843, and whose tail became 
visible in the twilight of the 17th of March in England as 
a great beam of nebulous light, extending from a point 
above the western horizon, through the stars of Eridanus and 
Lepus, under the belt of Orion. This situation was low and 
unfavourable; and it was not till the 19th that the head was 
seen, and then only as a faint and ill-defined nebula, very 
rapidly fading on subsequent nights. In more southern 
latitudes, however, not only the tail was seen, as a magnificent 
train of light extending 50° or 60° in length; but the head 
and nucleus appeared with extraordinary splendour, exciting 
in every country where it was seen the greatest astonish- 
ment and admiration. Indeed, all descriptions agree in repre- 
senting it as a stupendous spectacle, such as in superstitious 
ages would not fail to have carried terror into every bosom. 
In tropical latitudes in the northern hemisphere, the tail 
appeared on the 3d of March, and in Van Diemen’s Land, so 
early as the 1st, the comet having passed its perihelion on 
the 27th of February. Already on the 3d the head was so 
far disengaged from the immediate vicinity of the sun, as to 
appear for a short time above the horizon after sunset. On 
this day when viewed through a 46-inch achromatic 
telescope it presented a planetary disc, from which rays 
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emerged in the direction of the tail. The tail was double, 
consisting of two principal lateral streamers, making a very 
small angle with each other, and divided by a comparatively 
dark line, of the estimated length of 25°, prolonged however 
on the north side by a divergent streamer, making an angle 
of 5° or 6° with the general direction of the axis, and trace- 
able as far as 65° from the head. <A similar though fainter 
lateral prolongation appeared on the south side. A fine 
drawing of it of this:-date by C. P. Smyth, Esq. of the 
Royal Observatory, C.G.H., represents it as highly sym- 
metrical, and gives the idea of a vivid cone of light, with a 
dark axis, and nearly rectilinear sides, inclosed in a fainter 
cone, the sides of which curve slightly outwards. The light 
of the nucleus at this period is compared to that of a star of 
the first or second magnitude; and on the 11th, of the third ; 
from which time it degraded in light so rapidly, that on the 
19th it was invisible to the naked eye, the tail all the 
while continuing brilliantly visible, though much more so at 
a distance from the nucleus, with which, indeed, its connexion 
was not then obvious to the unassisted sight —a singular 
feature in the history of this body. The tail, subsequent to 
the 3d, was generally speaking a single straight or slightly 
curved broad band of light, but on the 11th it is recorded by 
Mr. Clerihew, who observed it at Calcutta, to have shot forth | 
a lateral tail nearly twice as long as the regular one but 
fainter, and making an angle of about 18° with its direction 
on the southern side. The projection of this ray (which 
was not seen either before or after the day in question) to 
so enormous a length, (nearly. 100°) in a single day conveys an 
impression of the intensity of the forces acting to produce 
such a velocity of material transfer through space, such as 
no other natural phenomenon is capable of exciting. It is 
clear that 7f we have to deal here with matter, such as we 
conceive it, viz. possessing inertia —at all, it must be under 
the dominion of forces incomparably more energetic than 
gravitation. 

(590.) There is abundant evidence of the comet in question 
having been seen in full daylight, and in the sun’s immediate 
vicinity. It was so seen on the 28th of February, the day 
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after its perihelion passage, by every person on board the 
H.E.1.C.S. Owen Glendower, then off the Cape, as a short 
dagger-like object close to the sun alittle before sunset. On 
the same day at 35 6™ Pp. M., and consequently in full sun- 
shine, the distance of the nucleus from the sun was actually 
measured with a sextant by Mr. Clarke of Portland, United 
States, the distance center from center being then only 
3° 50’ 43”. He describes it in the following terms: “ The 
nucleus and also every part of the tail were as well defined 
as the moon on aclear day. The nucleus and tail bore the 
same appearance, and resembled a perfectly pure white cloud 
without any variation, except a slight change near the head, 
just sufficient to distinguish the nucleus from the tail at that 
point.” The denseness of the nucleus was so considerable, 
that Mr. Clarke had no doubt it might have been visible upon 
the sun’s disc, had it passed between that and the observer. 
The length of the visible tail resulting from these measures 
was 59’ or not far from double the apparent diameter of the 
sun; and as we shall presently see that on the day in question 
the distance from the earth of the sun and comet must have 
been very nearly equal, this gives us about 1700000 miles 
for the linear dimensions of this the densest portion of that 
appendage, making no allowance for the foreshortening, 
which at that time was very considerable. 

(591.) The elements of this comet are among the most re- 
markable of any recorded. ‘They have been calculated by 
several eminent astronomers, among whose results we shall 
specify only those which agree best; the earlier attempts to 
compute its path having been rendered uncertain by the dif- 
ficulty attending exact observations of it in the first part of 
its visible career. The following are those which seem 
entitled to most confidence : — 


Plantamour. Knorre. 


Encke. Nicolai. ‘Peters. 
Perihel pass., 1843 
Feb.,mean time at 
Greenwich. - -| 274°45096 274-42935 274-39638 274-43023 274°41319 
Long. of perihel. 279° 2° 30/7 278° 18’ 3°” | 2789 287 257 | 278° 36’ 33’’ | 2799 59/ 7" 
Long of (2. - ~ 4155 0 51 4’ 1 48 3 3 55 17 
Inclination - «| 35 12 38 35 8 56 35 35 29 35 15 42 
Perihel. dist. - 0°00522 0°00581 0°00579 0°00428 


Motion - -| Retrograde. | Retrograde. Retrograde. Retrograde, | Retrograde. 
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(592.) What renders these elements so remarkable is the 
smallness of the perihelion distance. Of all comets which 
have been recorded this has made the nearest approach to the 
sun. The sun’s radius being the sine of his apparent semi- 
diameter (16’ 1” °5) toa radius equal to the earth’s mean 
distance = 1, is represented on that scale by 0:00466, which 
falls short of 000534, the perihelion distance found by taking 
a mean of all the foregoing results, by only 0-00067, or about 
one seventh of its whole magnitude. The comet, therefore, 
approached the Juminous surface of the sun within about a 
seventh part of the sun’s radius! It is worth while to con- 
sider what is implied in such a fact. In the first place, the 
intensity both of the light and radiant heat of the sun at 
different distances from that luminary increase proportionally 
to the spherical area of the portion of the visible hemisphere 
covered by the sun’s disc. This disc, in the case of the earth, 
at its mean distance has an angular diameter of 32’ 3”. At 
our comet in perihelio the apparent angular diameter of the sun 
was no less than 121° 32’. The ratio of the spherical surfaces 
thus occupied (as appears from spherical geometry) is that of 
the squares of the sines of the fourth parts of these angles to 
each other, or that of 1: 47042. And in this proportion are 
to each other the amounts of light and heat thrown by the sun 
on an equal area of exposed surface on our earth and at the 
comet in equal instants of time. Let any one imagine the 
effect of so fierce a glare as that of 47000 suns such as we 
experience the warmth of, on the materials of which the 
earth’s surface is composed. To form some practical idea of 
it we may compare it with what is recorded of Parker’s great 
lens, whose diameter was 324 inches and focal length six feet 
eight inches. The effect of this, supposing all the light and 
heat transmitted, and the focal concentration perfect, (both 
conditions very imperfectly satisfied, ) would be to enlarge the 
sun’s effective angular diameter to 23° 26’, which, compared 
on the same principle with a sun of 32’ in diameter, would 
give a multiplier of only 1915 instead of 47000. The heat 
to which the comet was subjected therefore surpassed that in 
the focus of the lens in question, on the lowest calculation, in 
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the proportion of 244 to 1. Yet that lens melted carnelian, 
agate, and rock crystal! 

(593.) To this extremity of heat however the comet was 
exposed but for a short time. Its actual velocity in perihelio 
was no less than 366 miles per second, and the whole of that 
segment of its orbit above (Ze. north of) the plane of the 
ecliptic, and in which, as will appear from a consideration of 
the elements, the perihelion was situated, was described in 
little more than two hours; such being the whole duration 
of the time from the ascending to the descending node, or in 
which the comet had north latitude. Arrived at the descend- 
ing node, its distance from the sun would be already doubled, 
and the radiation reduced to one fourth of its maximum 
amount. The comet of 1680, whose perihelion distance was 
0:0062, and which therefore approached the sun’s surface 
within one third part of his radius (more than double the 
distance of the comet now in question) was computed by 
Newton to have been subjected to an intensity of heat 2000 
times that of red-hot iron,—a term of comparison indeed of a 
very vague description, and which modern thermoties do not 
recognize as affording a legitimate measure of radiant heat.* 

(594.) Although some of the observations of this comet 
were vague and inaccurate, yet there seem good grounds 
for believing that its whole course cannot be reconciled 
with a parabolic orbit, and that it really describes an ellipse. 
Previous to any calculation, it was remarked that in the 
year 1668 the tail of an immense comet was seen in Lisbon, 
at Bologna, in Brazil, and elsewhere, occupying nearly the 
same situation among the stars, and at the same season of 
the year, viz. on the 5th of March and the following days. 
_Its brightness was such that its reflected trace was easily 


* A transit of this comet over the sun’s disc must probably have taken place 
shortly after its passage through its descending node. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that so interesting a phenomenon should have passed unobserved, 
Whether it be possible that some offset of its tail, darted off so late as the 7th 
of March, when the comet was already far south of the ecliptic, should have 
crossed that plane and been seen near the Pleiades, may be doubted. Certain it 
is, that on the evening of that day, a decidedly cometic ray was seen in the 
immediate neighbourhood of those stars by Mr. Nasmyth. (Ast. Soc. Notices, 
vol. v, p. 270.) 
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distinguished on the sea. The head, when it at length came 
in sight, was comparatively faint and scarce discernible. No 
precise observations were made of this comet, but the singular 
coincidence of situation, season of the year, and physical 
resemblance, excited a strong suspicion of the identity of the 
two bodies, implying a period of 175 years within a day or 
two more or less. This suspicion has been converted almost 
imto a certainty by a careful examination of what is recorded 
of the older comet. Locating on a celestial chart the situa- 
tion of the head, concluded from the direction and appearance 
of the tail, when only that was seen, and its visible place, 
when mentioned, according to the descriptions given, it has 
been found practicable to derive a rough orbit from the 
course thus laid down: and this agrees in all its features 
so well with that of the modern comet as nearly to remove 
all doubt on the subject. Comets, moreover, are recorded to 
have been seen in A.D. 268, 442-3, 791, 968, 1143, 1317, 
1494, which may have been returns of this, since the period 
above-mentioned would bring round its appearance to the 
years 268, 443, 618, 793, 968, 1143, 1318, and 1493, anda 
certain latitude must always be allowed for unknown pertur- 
bations. 

(595.) But this is not the only comet on record whose 
identity with the comet of 43 has been maintained. In 
1689 a comet bearing a considerable resemblance to it was 
observed from the 8th to the 23d of December, and from 
the few and rudely observed places recorded, its elements had 
been calculated by Pingré, one of the most diligent enquirers 
into this part of astronomy.* From these it appears that 
the perihelion distance of that comet was very remarkably 
small, and a sufficient though indeed rough coincidence in the 
places of the perihelion and node tended to corroborate the 
suspicion. But the inclination (69°) assigned to it by Pingré 
appeared conclusive against it. Onrecomputing the elements, 
however, from his data, Professor Pierce has assigned to that 
comet an inclination widely differing from Pingré’s, viz. 

* Author of the “ Cométographie,” a work indispensable to all who would 


study this interesting department of the science. 
BB 2 
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30° 4’*, and quite within reasonable limits of resemblance. 
But how does this agree with the longer period of 175 years 
before assigned? ‘To reconcile this we must suppose that 
these 175 years comprise at least eight returns of the comet, 
and that in effect a mean period of 21875 must be allowed 
for its return. Now it is worth remarking that this period 
calculated backwards from 1843°156 will bring us upon aseries 
of years remarkable for the appearance of great comets, many 
of which, as well as the imperfect descriptions we have of 
their appearance and situation in the heavens, offer at least 
no obvious contradiction to the supposition of their identity 
with this. Besides those already mentioned as indicated by 
the period of 175 years, we may specify as probable or 
possible intermediate returns, those of the comets of 1733 ?f, 
1689 above-mentioned, 1559?, 15374, 1515§, 1471, 1426, 
1405-6, 1383, 1361, 1340], 1296, 1274, 12304, 1208, 
1098, 1056, 1034, 1012**, 990 ? Tt, 925 ?, 858 ??, 684 tt, 552, 
530§§, 421, 245 or 247 |||, 18099, 158. Should this view of 
the subject be the true one, we may expect its return about 


* United States Gazette, May 29. 1843. Considering that all the obser- 
vations lie near the descending node of the orbit, the proximity of the comet at 
that time to the sun, and the loose nature of the recorded observations, no 
doubt almost any given inclination might be deduced from them. The true 
test in such cases is not to ascend from the old incorrect data to elements, but 
to descend from known and certain elements to the older data, and ascertain 
whether the recorded phenomena can be represented by them (perturbations 
included) within fair limits of interpretation. Such is the course pursued by 
Clausen. 

+ P. Passage 1733°781. The great southern comet of May 17th seenis too 
early in the year. 

¢ P. P. 1536:906. In January ior, a comet was seen in Pisces. 

§ P. P. 1515°031. A comet predicted the death of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
He died Jan. 23. 1515. 

|| P. P. 1340°031. Evidently a southern comet, and a very probable appear- 
ance. 

q P. P. 1230°656, was perhaps a return of Halley’s. 

" ** P,P, 1011:906. In 1012, a very great comet in the southern part of the 
heavens. “Son éclat blessait les yeux.” (Pingre Cométographie, from whom 
all these recorded appearances are taken.) 

tt P. P. 990-031. “ Cométe fort épouvantable,” some year between 989 and 
998. 

tt P. P. 683°781. In 684, appeared two or three comets, Dates begin to be 
obscure. 

§§ Two distinct comets (one probably the comet of Caesar and 1680) ap- 
peared in 530 and 531, the former observed in China, the latter in Europe. 

\\\| P. P. 246-281; both southern comets of the Chinese annals, The year of 
one or other may be wrong. 

qq P. P. 180°656. Nov 6. a.v. 180. A southern comet of the Chinese annals, 
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the end of 1864 or beginning of 1865, in which event it will 
be observable in the Southern Hemisphere both before and 
after its perihelion passage.* 

(596.) M. Clausen, from the assemblage of all the obser- 
vations of this comet known to him, has calculated elliptic 
elements which give the extraordinarily short period of 
6°38 years. And in effect it has been suggested that a still 
further subdivision of the period of 21°875 into three of 
7°292 years would reconcile this with other remarkable 
comets. This seems going too far, but at all events the 
possibility of representing its motions by so short an ellipse 
will easily reconcile us to the admission of a period of 21 
years. ‘That it should only be visible in certain apparitions, 
and not in others, is sufficiently explained by the situation 
of its orbit. 

(597.) We have been somewhat diffuse on the subject of 
this comet, for the sake of showing the degree and kind of 
interest which attaches to cometic astronomy in the present 
state of thescience. In fact, there is no branch of astronomy 
more replete with interest, and we may add more eagerly 
pursued at present, inasmuch as the hold which exact calcu- 
lation gives us on it may be regarded as completely esta- 
blished ; so that whatever may be concluded as to the motions 
of any comet which shall henceforward come to be observed, 
will be concluded on sure grounds and with numerical pre- 
cision ; while the improvements which have been introduced 
into the calculation of cometary perturbation, and the daily 
increasing familiarity of numerous astronomers with compu- 
tations of this nature, enable us to trace their past and future 
history with a certainty, which at the commencement of the 
present century could hardly have been looked upon as 
attainable. Every comet newly discovered is at once sub- 
jected to the ordeal of a most rigorous enquiry. Its elements, 
roughly calculated within a few days of its appearance, are 
gradually approximated to as observations accumulate, by a 
multitude of ardent and expert computists, On the least 
indication of a deviation from a parabolic orbit, its elliptic 


* Clausen, Astron. Nachr, No. 485. 
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elements become a subject of universal and lively interest and 
discussion. Old records are ransacked, and old observations 
reduced, with all the advantage of improved data and 
methods, so as to rescue from oblivion the orbits of ancient 
comets which present any similarity to that of the new visitor. 
‘The disturbances undergone in the interval by the action of 
the planets are investigated, and the past, thus brought into 
unbroken connexion with the present, is made to afford sub- 
stantial ground for prediction of the future. A great impulse 
meanwhile has been given of late years to the discovery of 
comets by the establishment in 1840*, by his late Majesty 
the King of Denmark, of a prize medal to be awarded for 
every such discovery, to the first observer, (the influence of 
which may be most unequivocally traced in the great number 
of these bodies which every successive year sees added to our 
list,) and by the circulation of notices, by special letter t, of 
every such discovery (accompanied, when possible, by an 
ephemeris), to all observers who have shown that they take 
an interest in the enquiry, so as to ensure the full and com- 
plete observation of the new comet so long as it remains 
within the reach of our telescopes. 

(598.) Itis by no means merely as a subject of antiquarian 
interest, or on account of the brilliant spectacle which comets 
occasionally afford, that astronomers attach a high degree of 
importance to all that regards them. Apart even from the 
singularity and mystery which appertains to their physical 
constitution, they have become, through the medium of exact 
calculation, unexpected instruments of enquiry into points 
connected with the planetary system itself, of no small im- 
portance. We have seen that the movements of the comet 
of Encke, thus minutely and perseveringly traced by the 
eminent astronomer whose name is used to distinguish it, has 
afforded ground for believing in the presence of a resisting 
medium filling the whole of our system. Similar enquiries, 
prosecuted in the cases of other periodical comets, will extend, 
confirm, or modify our conclusions on this head. The per- 


* See the announcement of this institution in Astron. Nachr. No. 400. 
+ By Prof. Schumacher, Director of the Royal Observatory of Altona. 
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turbations, too, which comets experience in passing near any 
of the planets, may afford, and have afforded, information as 
to the magnitude of the disturbing masses, which could not 
well be otherwise obtained. Thus the approach of this comet 
to the planet Mercury in 1838 afforded an estimation of the 
mass of that planet the more precious, by reason of the great 
uncertainty under which all previous determinations of that 
element laboured. Its approach to the same planet in the 
present year (1848) will be still nearer. On the 22d of. 
November their mutual distance will be only fifteen times 
the moon’s distance from the earth. 

(599.) It is, however, in a physical point of view that these 
bodies offer the greatest stimulus to our curiosity. There is, 
beyond question, some profound secret and mystery of nature 
concerned in the phenomenon of their tails. Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that future observation, borrowing 
every aid from rational speculation, grounded on the progress 
of physical science generally, (especially those branches of it 
which relate to the etherial or imponderable elements), may 
ere long enable us to penetrate this mystery, and to declare 
whether it is really matter in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term which is projected from their heads with such extra- 
vagant velocity, and if not impelled, at least directed in its 
course by a reference to the sun, as its point of avoidance. 
In no respect is the question as to the materiality of the tail 
more forcibly pressed on us for consideration, than in that of 
the enormous sweep which it makes round the sun in perihe- 
lio, in the manner of a straight and rigid rod, mn defiance of the 
law of gravitation, nay, even of the received laws of motion, 
extending (as we have seen in the comets of 1680 and 1843) 
from near the sun’s surface to the earth’s orbit, yet whirled 
round unbroken ; in the latter case through an angle of 180° 
in little more than two hours. It seems utterly incredible 
that in such a case it is one and the same material object 
which is thus brandished. If there could be conceived such 
a thing as a negative shadow, 2 momentary impression made 
upon the luminiferous ether behind the comet, this would 


represent in some degree the conception such a phenomenon 
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irresistibly calls up. But this is not all. Even such an ex- 
traordinary excitement of the xther, conceive it as we will, 
will afford no account of the projection of lateral streamers ; 
of the effusion of light from the nucleus of a comet towards 
the sun; and its subsequent rejection; of the irregular and 
capricious mode in which that effusion has been seen to take 
place; none, of the clear indications of alternate evaporation 
and condensation going on in the immense regions of space 
occupied by the tail and coma, —none, in short, of innu- 
merable other facts which link themselves with almost equally 
irresistible cogency to our ordinary notions of matter and 
force. 

(600.) The great number of comets which appear to move 
mm parabolic orbits, or orbits at least undistinguishable from 
parabolas during their description of that comparatively small 
part within the range of their visibility to us, has given rise 
to an impression that they are bodies extraneous to our 
system, wandering through space, and merely yielding a 
local and temporary obedience to its laws during their sojourn. 
What truth there may be in this view, we may never have 
satisfactory grounds for deciding. On such an hypothesis, 
our elliptic comets owe their permanent denizenship within 
the sphere of the sun’s predominant attraction to the action 
of one or other of the planets near which they may have 
passed, in such a manner as to diminish their velocity, and 
render it compatible with elliptic motion.* A similar cause 
acting the other way, might with equal probability, give rise 
to ahyperbolic motion. But whereas in the former case, the 
comet would remain in the system, and might make an inde- 
finite number of revolutions, in the latter it would return no 
more. This may possibly be the cause of the exceedingly 
rare occurrence of a hyperbolic comet as compared with 
elliptic ones. 

(601.) All the > planets without exception, and almost all 
the satellites, aao*e in one direction round the sun. Retro- 
grade comets, however, are of very common occurrence, which 


* The velocity in an ellipse is always less than in a parabola, at equal dis- 
tances from the sun; in an hyperbola always greater. 
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certainly would go to assign them an exterior or at least an 
independent origin. Laplace, from a consideration of all the 
cometary orbits known in the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury, concluded, that the mean or average situation of the 
‘planes of all the cometary orbits, with respect to the ecliptic, 
was so nearly that of perpendicularity, as to afford no pre- 
sumption of any cause biassing their directions in this respect. 
Yet we think it worth noticing that among the comets which 
are as yet known to describe elliptic orbits, not one whose | 
inclination is under 17° is retrograde; and that out of thirty- 
six comets which have had elliptic elements assigned to them, 
whether of great or small excentricities, and without any 
limit of inclination, only five are retrograde, and of these, 
only two, viz. Halley’s and the great comet of 1843, can be 
regarded as satisfactorily made out. Finally, of the 125 
comets whose elements are given in the collection of Schu- 
macher and Olbers, up to 1823, the number of retrograde 
comets under 10° of inclination is only 2 out of 9, and under 
20°, 7 out of 23. <A plane of motion therefore, nearly co- 
incident with the ecliptic, and a periodical return, are circum- 
stances eminently favourable to direct revolution in the co- 
metary as they are decisive among the planetary orbits. 
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PART II. 
OF THE LUNAR AND PLANETARY PERTURBATIONS. 


“« Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.” — Vira. Pollio. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SUBJECT PROPOUNDED. — PROBLEM OF THREE BODIES. — SUPER- 
POSITION OF SMALL MOTIONS. — ESTIMATION OF THE DISTURBING 
FORCE. —1TS GEOMETRICAL REPRESENTATION. — NUMERICAL ES- 
TIMATION IN PARTICULAR CASES. — RESOLUTION INTO REOT- 
ANGULAR COMPONENTS. — RADIAL, TRANSVERSAL, AND ORTHO- 
GONAL DISTURBING FORCES. — NORMAL AND TANGENTIAL. — THEIR 
CHARACTERISTIC EFFECTS. —EFFECTS OF THE ORTHOGONAL FORCE. 
— MOTION OF THE NODES. — CONDITIONS OF THEIR ADVANCE 
AND RECESS. — CASES OF AN EXTERIOR PLANET DISTURBED BY 
AN INTERIOR.— THE REVERSE CASE. —IN EVERY CASE THE NODE 
OF THE DISTURBED ORBIT RECEDES ON THE PLANE OF THE 
DISTURBING ON AN AVERAGE. —COMBINED EFFECT OF MANY SUCH 
DISTURBANCES. — MOTION OF THE MOON’S NODES. — CHANGE OF 
INCLINATION. — CONDITIONS OF ITS INCREASE AND DIMINUTION. 
— AVERAGE EFFECT IN A WHOLE REVOLUTION. — COMPENSATION 
IN A COMPLETE REVOLUTION OF THE NODES. — LAGRANGE’S 
THEOREM OF THE STABILITY OF THE INCLINATIONS OF THE PLA- 
NETARY ORBITS. — CHANGE OF OBLIQUITY OF THE ECLIPTIC. — 
PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES EXPLAINED. —NUTATION.— PRIN- 
CIPLE OF FORCED VIBRATIONS. | 


(602.) In the progress of this work, we have more than once 
called the reader’s attention to the existence of inequalities 
in the lunar and planetary motions not included in the 
expression of Kepler’s laws, but in some sort supplementary 
to them, and of an order so far subordinate to those leading 
features of the celestial movements, as to require, for their 
detection, nicer observations, and longer-continued comparison 
between facts and theories, than suftice for the establishment 
and verification of the elliptic theory. These inequalities 
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are known, in physical astronomy, by the name of perturba- 
tions. They arise, in the case of the primary planets, from 
the mutual gravitations of these planets towards each other, 
which derange their elliptic motions round the sun; and in 
that of the secondaries, partly from the mutual gravitation of 
the secondaries of the same system similarly deranging their 
elliptic motions round their common primary, and partly from 
the unequal attraction of the sun and planets on them and on 
their primary. ‘These perturbations, although small, and, in 
most instances, insensible in short intervals of time, yet, 
when accumulated, as some of them may become, in the 
lapse of ages, alter very greatly the original elliptic relations, 
so as to render the same elements of the planetary orbits, 
which at one epoch represented perfectly well their move- 
ments, inadequate and unsatisfactory after long intervals of 
time. 

(603.) When Newton first reasoned his way from the 
broad features of the celestial motions, up to the law of 
universal gravitation, as affectmg all matter, and rendering 
every particle in the universe subject to the influence of 
every other, he was not unaware of the modifications which 
this generalization would induce upon the results of a more 
partial and limited application of the same law to the 
revolutions of the planets about the sun, and the satellites 
about their primaries, as their only centers of attraction. 
So far from it, his extraordinary sagacity enabled him to 
perceive very distinctly how several of the most important 
of the lunar inequalities take their origin, in this more 
general way of conceiving the agency of the attractive power, 
especially the retrograde motion of the nodes, and the direct 
revolution of the apsides of her orbit. And if he did not 
extend his investigations to the mutual perturbations of the 
planets, it was not for want of perceiving that such perturba- 
tions must exist, and might go the length of producing great 
derangements from the actual state of the system, but was 
owing to the then undeveloped state of the practical part of 
astronomy, which had not yet attained the precision requisite 
to make such an attempt inviting, or indeed feasible. What 
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Newton left undone, however, his successors have accom- 
plished; and, at this day, it is hardly too much to assert that 
there is not a single perturbation, great or small, which 
observation has become precise enough clearly to detect and 
place in evidence which has not been traced up to its origin 
in the mutual gravitation of the parts of our system, and 
minutely accounted for, in its numerical amount and value, 
by strict calculation on Newton’s principles. 

(604.) Calculations of this nature require a very high 
analysis for their successful performance, such as is far beyond 
the scope and object of this work to attempt exhibiting. 
The reader who would master them must prepare himself for 
the undertaking by an extensive course of preparatory study, 
and must ascend by steps which we must not here even 
digress to point out. It will be our object, in this chapter, 
however, to give some general insight into the nature and 
manner of operation of the acting forces, and to point out 
what are the circumstances which, in some cases, give them 
a high degree of efficiency —a sort of purchase on the balance 
of the system; while, in others, with no less amount of 
intensity, their effective agency in producing extensive and 
lasting changes is compensated or rendered abortive ; as well 
as to explain the nature of those admirable results respecting 
the stability of our system, to which the researches of 
geometers have conducted them; and which, under the form 
of mathematical theorems of great simplicity and elegance, 
involve the history of the past and future state of the planetary 
orbits during ages, of which, contemplating the subject in this 
point of view, we neither perceive the beginning nor the 
end. 

(605.) Were there no other bodies in the universe but the 
sun and one planet, the latter would describe an exact ellipse 
about the former (or both round their common center of 
gravity), and continue to perform its revolutions in one and 
the same orbit for ever; but the moment we add to our 
combination a third body, the attraction of this will draw 
both the former bodies out of their mutual orbits, and, by 
acting on them unequally, will disturb their relation to each 
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other, and put an end to the rigorous and mathematical 
exactness of their elliptic motions, not only about a fixed 
point in space, but about one another. From this way of 
propounding the subject, we see that it is not the whole 
attraction of the newly-introduced body which produces per- 
turbation, but the difference of its attractions on the two 
originally present. 

(606.) Compared to the sun, all the planets are of extreme 
minuteness; the mass of Jupiter, the greatest of them all, 
being not more than about one 1100th part that of the sun. 
Their attractions on each other, therefore, are all very feeble, 
compared with the presiding central power, and the effects of 
their disturbing forces are proportionally minute. In the 
case of the secondaries, the chief agent by which their motions 
are deranged is the sun itself, whose mass is indeed great, 
but whose disturbing influence is immensely diminished by 
their near proximity to their primaries, compared to their 
distances from the sun, which renders the difference of 
attractions on both extremely small, compared to the whole 
amount. In this case the greatest part of the sun’s attraction, 
viz. that which is common to both, is exerted to retain both 
primary and secondary in their common orbit about itself, 
and prevent their parting company. Only the small overplus 
of force on one as compared with the other acts as a 
disturbing power. The mean value of this overplus, in the 
case of the moon disturbed by the sun, is calculated by 
Newton to amount to no higher a fraction than 55,45, of 
gravity at the earth’s surface, or 775 of the principal force 
which retains the moon in its orbit. 

(607.) From this extreme minuteness of the intensities 
of the disturbing, compared to the principal forces, and the 
consequent smallness of their momentary effects, it happens 
that we can estimate each of these effects separately, as if 
the others did not take place, without fear of inducing error 
in our conclusions beyond the limits necessarily incident to a 
first approximation. It is a principle in mechanics, im- 
mediately flowing from the primary relations between forces 
and the motions they produce, that when a number of very 
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minute forces act at once on a system, their joint effect is the 
sum or ageregate of their separate effects, at least within 
such limits, that the original relation of the parts of the 
system shall not have been materially changed by their 
action. Such effects supervening on the greater movements 
due to the action of the primary forces may be compared to 
the small riplings caused by a thousand varying breezes on 
the broad and regular swell of a deep and rolling ocean, 
which run on as if the surface were a plane, and cross in all 
directions without interfering, each as if the other had no 
existence. It is only when their effects become accumulated 
in lapse of time, so as to alter the primary relations or data 
of the system, that it becomes necessary to have especial 
regard to the changes correspondingly introduced into the 
estimation of the momentary efficiency, by which the rate 
of the subsequent changes is affected, and periods or cycles 
of immense length take their origin. From this consideration 
arise some of the most curious theories of physical astronomy. 

(608.) Hence it is evident, that in estimating the disturb- 
ing influence of several bodies forming a system, in which 
one has a remarkable preponderance over all the rest, we 
need not embarrass ourselves with combinations of the dis- 
turbing powers one among another, unless where immensely 
long periods are concerned; such as consist of many hundreds 
of revolutions of the bodies in question about their common 
center. So that, in effect, so far as we propose to go into 
its consideration, the problem of the investigation of the 
perturbations of a system, however numerous, constituted as 
ours is, reduces itself to that of a system of three bodies: a 
predominant central body, a disturbing, and a disturbed; the 
two latter of which may exchange denominations, according 
as the motions of the one or the other are the subject of 
enquiry. 

(609.) Both the intensity and direction of the disturbing 
force are continually varying, according to the relative situ- 
ation of the disturbing and disturbed body with respect to 
the sun. Ifthe attraction of the disturbing body M, on the 
central body §, and the disturbed body P, (by which desig- 
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nations, for brevity, we shall hereafter indicate them,) were 
equal, and acted in parallel lines, whatever might otherwise 
be its law of variation, there would be no deviation caused 
in the elliptic motion of P about §, or of each about the 
other. The case would be strictly that of art. 454.; the 
attraction of M, so circumstanced, bemg at every moment 
exactly analogous in its effects to terrestrial gravity, which 
acts in parallel lines, and is equally intense on all bodies, 
ereat and small. But this is not the case of nature. What- 
ever is stated in the subsequent article to that last cited, of 
the disturbing effect of the sun and moon, is, mutatis mu- 
tandis, applicable to every case of perturbation ; and it must 
be now our business to enter, somewhat more in detail, into 
the general heads of the subject there merely hinted at. 
(610.) To obtain clear ideas of the manner in which the 
disturbing force produces its various effects, we must ascer- 
tain at any given moment, and in any relative situations of 
_ the three bodies, its direction and intensity as compared with 
the gravitation of P towards 5, in virtue of which latter force 
alone P would describe an ellipse about S regarded as fixed, 
or rather P and § about their common center of gravity in 
virtue of their mutual gravitation to each other. In the 
treatment of the problem of three bodies, it is convenient, 
and tends to clearness of apprehension, to regard one of them 
as fixed, and refer the motions of the others to it as to a rela- 
tive center. In the case of two planets disturbing each 
other’s motions, the sun is naturally chosen as this fixed 
center; but in that of satellites disturbing each other, or 
disturbed by the sun, the center of their primary is taken as 
their point of reference, and the sun itself is regarded in the 
light of a very distant and massive satellite revolving about 
the primary in a relative orbit, equal and similar to that 
which the primary describes absolutely round the sun. Thus 
the generality of our language is preserved, and when, re- 
ferring to any particular central body, we speak of an exterior 
and an interior planet, we include the cases in which the 
former is the sun and the latter a satellite; as, for example, 
in the Lunar theory. It is a principle in dynamics, that the 
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relative motions of a system of bodies inter se are no way 
altered by impressing on all of them a common motion or 
motions, or a common force or forces accelerating or retard- 
ing them all equally in common directions, é. e. in parallel lines. 
Suppose, therefore, we apply to all the three bodies, S, P, and 
M, alike, forces equal to those with which M and P attract 
S, but in opposite directions. Then will the relative motions 
both of M and P about S be unaltered; but S, being now 
urged by equal and opposite forces to and from both M and 
P, will remain at rest. Let us now consider how either of 
the other bodies, as P, stands affected by these newly-intro- 
duced forces, in addition to those which before acted on it. 
It is clear that now P will be simultaneously acted on by 
four forces; firstly, the attraction of S in the direction P 8; 
secondly, an additional force, in the same direction, equal to 
its attraction on §; thirdly, the attraction of M in the direc- 
tion P M; and fourthly, a force parallel to MS, and equal 
to M’s attraction on 8. Of these, the two first, following the 
same law of the inverse square of the distance S P, may be 
regarded as one force, precisely as if the sum of the masses of 
S and P were collected in S; and in virtue of their joint 
action, P will describe an ellipse about S, except in so far as 
that elliptic motion is disturbed by the other two forces. 
Thus we see that in this view of the subject the relative dis- 
turbing force acting on P is no longer the mere single 
attraction of M, but a force resulting from the composition of 
that attraction with M’s attraction on § transferred to P in a 
contrary direction. 

(611.) Let CP A be part of the relative orbit of the dis- 
turbed, and M B of the disturbing body, their planes inter- 
secting in the line of nodes S A B, and having to each other 
the inclination expressed by the spherical angle P Aa. In 
M P, produced if required, take MN : M S::MS?: M P?. 
Then, if S M* be taken to represent, in quantity and direction, 
the accelerative attraction of M on S, MS will represent 


* The reader will be careful to observe the order of the letters, where forces 
are represented by lines. MS represents a force acting from M towards S, SM 
from S towards M. 
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in quantity and direction the new force applied to P, parallel 
to that line, and N M will represent on the same scale the 
accelerative attraction of M on P. Consequently, the dis- 
turbing force acting on P will be the resultant of two forces 
applied at P, represented respectively by N M and MS, 


which by the laws of dynamics are equivalent to a single 
force represented in quantity and direction by N 8, but having 
P for its point of application. 

(612.) The line M S, is easily calculated by trigonometry, 
when the relative situations and real distances of the bodies 
are known; and the force expressed by that line is directly 
comparable with the attractive forces of 5 on P by the fol- 
lowing proportions, in which M, §, represent the masses of 
those bodies which are supposed to be known, and to which, 
at equal distances, their attractions are proportional : — 

Disturbing force : M’s attraction on S::NS:SM; 
M’s attraction on S : S’s attraction on M?::M: S; 

S’s attraction on M : §’s attraction on P::S P? : S M?: 
by compounding which proportions we collect as follows : — 

Disturbing force : S’s attraction on P::M.NS.SP?: 
Ss. 5 M*. : 

A few numerical examples are subjomed, exhibiting the 
results of this calculation in particular cases, chosen so as to 
exemplify its application under very various circumstances, 

cc 
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throughout the planetary system. In each case the numbers 
set down express the proportion in which the central force 
retaining the disturbed body in its elliptic orbit exceeds the 
disturbing force, to the nearest whole number. ‘The caleula~ 
tion is made for three positions of the disturbing body — viz. 
at its greatest, its least, and its mean distance from the dis- 
turbed. 


Ratio at the Ratio at the Ratio at the 
Disturbing Body. | Disturbed Body. ene Set a D iy oo « least pew 
The Sun -| The Moon - 90 179 89 
Jupiter - - | Saturn - - 354 312 128 
Jupiter - - | The Earth - 95683 147575 53268 
Venus - -| The Earth’ - 255208 210245 26833 
Neptune - | Uranus - - 57420 56592 5519 
Mercury - | Neptune - 526 526 526 
Jupiter - -| Ceres” - - 6433 6937 1033 
Saturn - - | Jupiter - - 20248 21579 3065 


(613.) If the orbit of the disturbing body be circular, S M 
is invariable. In this case, N 8 will continue to represent the 
disturbing force on the same invariable scale, whatever may 
be the configuration of the three bodies with respect to each 
other. Ifthe orbit of M be but little elliptic, the same will 
be nearly the case. In what follows throughout this chapter, 
except where the contrary is expressly mentioned, we shall 
neglect the excentricity of the disturbing orbit. 

(614.) If P- be nearer to M than § is, M N is greater than 
MP, and N lies in MP prolonged, and therefore on the 
opposite side of the plane of P’s orbit from that on which M 
is situated. The force N S therefore urges P towards that 
plane, and towards a point X, situated between S and M, in 
the line SM. If the distance M P be equal to M S as when 
P is situated, suppose, at D or EH, M N is also equal to M P 
or M 8, so that N coincides with P, and therefore X with S, 
the disturbing forces being in these cases directed towards 
the central body. But if M P be greater than M 8, MN is 
less than M P, and N lies between M and P, or on the same 
side of the plane of P’s orbit that M is situated on. The 
force N §, therefore, applied at P, urges P towards the con- 
trary side of that plane towards a point in the line M § pro- 
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duced, so that X now shifts to the farther side of S. In all 
eases, the disturbing force is wholly effective in the plane 
MPS, in which the three bodies lie. 


It is very important for the student to fix distinctly and 
bear constantly in his mind these relations of the disturbing 
agency considered as a single unresolved force, since their re- 
collection will preserve him from many mistakes in con- 
ceiving the mutual actions of the planets, &c. on each other. 
For example, in the figures here referred to, that of Art. 611. 
corresponds to the case of a nearer disturbed by a more 
distant body, as the earth by Jupiter, or the moon by the 
Sun; and that of the present article to the converse case: 
as, for instance, of Mars disturbed by the earth. Now, in 
this latter class of cases, whenever M P is greater than M 8, 
or SP greater than 2S M, N lies on the same side of the 
plane of P’s orbit with M, so that N S, the disturbing force, 
contrary to what might at first be supposed, always urges 
the disturbed planet out of the plane of its orbit towards the 
opposite side to that on which the disturbing planet lies. It 
will tend greatly to give clearness and definiteness to his 
ideas on the subject, if he will trace out on various sup- 
positions as to the relative magnitude of the disturbing and 
disturbed orbits (supposed to lie in one plane) the form of 
the oval about M considered as a fixed point, in which the 
point N lies when P makes a complete revolution round S$. 

(615.) Although it is necessary for obtaining in the first 
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instance a clear conception of the action of the disturbing 
force, to consider it in this way as a single force having a 
definite direction in space and a determinate intensity, yet as 
that direction is continually varying with the position of 
N §S, both with respect to the radii SP, SM, the distance 
P M, and the direction of P’s motion, it would be impossible, 
by so considering it, to attain clear views of its dynamical 
effect after any considerable lapse of time, and it therefore 
becomes necessary to resolve it into other equivalent forces 
acting in such directions as shall admit of distinct and sepa- 
rate consideration. Now this may be done in several different 
modes. First, we may resolve it into three forces acting in 
fixed directions in space rectangular to one another, and by 
estimating its effect in each of these three directions sepa- 
rately, conclude the total or joint effect. This is the mode 
of procedure which affords the readiest and most advan- 
tageous handle to the problem of perturbations when taken 
up in all its generality, and 1s accordingly that resorted to by 
geometers of the modern school in all their profound re- 
searches on the subject. Another mode consists in resolving 
it also into three rectangular components, not, however, in 
fixed directions, but in variable ones, viz. in the directions 
‘of the lines N Q, QL; and LS, of which L S is in the direc- 
tion of the radius vector S P, Q Lin a direction perpendicular 
to it, and in the plane in which SP and a tangent to P’s 
orbit as P both lie; and lastly, N Q in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the plane in which P is at the imstant moving 
about 8. The first of these resolved portions we may term 
the radial component of the disturbing force, or simply the 
radial disturbing force; the second the transversal; and the 
third the orthogonal.* When the disturbed orbit is one of 
small excentricity, the transversal component acts nearly in the 
direction of the tangent to P’s orbit at P, and is therefore 
confounded with that resolved component which we shall 
presently describe (art. 618.) under the name of the tangential 


* This is a term coined for the occasion. The want of some appellation for 
this component of the disturbing force is often felt, 
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force. This is the mode of resolving the disturbing force 
followed by Newton and his immediate successors. 

(616.) The immediate actions of these components of the 
disturbing force are evidently independent of each other, 
being rectangular in their directions; and they affect the 
movement of the disturbed body in modes perfectly distinct 
and characteristic. Thus, the radial component, being 
directed to or from the central body, has no tendency to 
disturb either the plane of P’s orbit, or the equable descrip- 
tion of areas by P about §, since the law of areas propor- 
tional to the times is not a character of the force of gravity 
only, but holds good equally, whatever be the force which 
retains a body in an orbit, provided only its direction is always 
towards a fixed center.* Inasmuch, however, as its law of 
variation is not conformable to the simple law of gravity, it 
alters the elliptic form of P’s orbit, by directly affecting both 
its curvature and velocity at every point. In virtue, there- 
fore, of the action of this disturbing force, the orbit deviates 
from the elliptic form by the approach or recess of P to or 
from 8, so that the effect of the perturbations produced by 
this part of the disturbing force falls wholly on the radius 
vector of the disturbed orbit. 

(617.) The transversal disturbing force represented by 
QL, on the other hand, has no direct action to draw P to or 
from §S. Its whole efficiency is directed to accelerate or 
retard P’s motion in a direction at right angles to SP. Now 
the area momentarily described by P about §, is, ceteris 
paribus, directly as the velocity of P in a direction perpendicular 
to SP. Whatever force, therefore, increases this transverse 
velocity of P, accelerates the description of areas, and vice 
versd. With the area ASP is directly connected, by the 
‘nature of the ellipse, the angle ASP described or to be 
described by P from a fixed line in the plane of the orbit, so 
that any change in the rate of description of areas ultimately 
resolves itself into a change in the amount of angular motion 
about §, and gives rise to a departure from the elliptic laws. 
Hence arise what are called in the perturbational theory 


* Newton, i. 1. 
cc 3 
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equations (ze. changes or fluctuations to and fro about 
an average quantity) of the mean motion of the disturbed 
body. 

(618.) There is yet another mode of resolving the dis- 
turbing force into rectangular components, which, though not 
so well adapted to the computation of results, in reducing 
to numerical calculation the motions of the disturbed body, 
is fitted to afford a clearer insight into the nature of the 
modifications which the form, magnitude, and situation of 
its orbit undergo in virtue of its action, and which we shall 
therefore employ in preference. It consists in estimating 
the components of the disturbing force, which lie in the 
plane of the orbit, not in the direction we have termed 
radial and transversal, i. e. in that of the radius vector P S 
and perpendicular to it, but in the direction of a tangent 
to the orbit at P, and in that of a normal to the curve, 
and at right angles to the tangent, for which reason these 
components may be called the tangential and normal disturbing 
forces. When the orbit of the disturbed body is cireular, or 
nearly so, this mode of resolution coincides with or differs but 
little from the former, but, when the ellipticity is consider- 
able, these directions may deviate from the radial and trans- 
versal directions to any extent. Asin the Newtonian mode 
of resolution, the effect of the one component falls wholly 
upon the approach and recess of the body P to the central 
body S, and of the other wholly on the rate of description of 
areas by P round §, so in this which we are now con- 
sidering, the direct effect of the one component (the normal) 
falls wholly on the curvature of the orbit at the point of its 
action, increasing that curvature when the normal force acts 
inwards, or towards the concavity of the orbit, and diminish- 
ing it when in the opposite direction; while, on the other 
hand, the tangential component is directly effective on the 
velocity of the disturbed body, increasing or diminishing it 
according as its direction conspires with or opposes its 
motion. It is evident enough that where the object is to 
trace simply the changes produced by the disturbing force, 
in angle and distance from the central body, the former mode 
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of resolution must have the advantage in perspicuity of view 
and applicability to calculation. It is less obvious, but will 
abundantly appear in the sequel that the latter offers pe- 
culiar advantages in exhibiting to the eye and the reason 
the momentary influence of the disturbing force on the 
elements of the orbit itself. 

(619.) Neither of the last mentioned pairs of resolved por- 
tions of the disturbing force tends to draw P out of the plane 
of its orbit PS A. But the remaining or orthogonal por-_ 
tion N Q acts directly and solely to produce that effect. In 
consequence, under the influence of this force, P must quit 
that plane, and (the same cause continuing in action) must 
describe a curve of double curvature as it is called, no two 
consecutive portions of which lie in the same plane passing 
through 8. The effect of this is to produce a continual va- 
riation in those elements of the orbit of P on which the 
situation of its plane in space depends; 7.e. on its inclination 
to a fixed plane, and the position in such a plane of the node 
or line of its intersection therewith. As this, among all the 
various effects of perturbation, is that which is at once the 
most simple in its conception, and the easiest to follow 
into its remoter consequences, we shall begin with its ex- 
planation. 

(620.) Suppose that up to P (Art. 611. 614.) the body 
were describing an undisturbed orbit CP. Then at P it 
would be moving in the direction of a tangent PR to the 
ellipse P A, which prolonged will intersect the plane of M’s 
orbit somewhere in the line of nodes,.as at R. Now, at P, 
let the disturbing force parallel to N Q act momentarily on 
P; then P will be deflected in the direction of that force, and 
instead of the arc P p, which it would have described in the 
next instant if undisturbed, will describe the arc Pq lying in 
the state of things representedin Art. 611. below, and in Art. 
614. above, Pp with reference to the plane PSA. Thus, 
by this action of the disturbing force, the plane of P’s orbit 
will have shifted its position in space from P Sp (an elementary 
portion of the old orbit) to P Sq, one of the new. Now the 
line of nodes S A B inthe former is determined by. prolonging 
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P p into the tangent P R, intersecting the plane MS Bin R, 
and joining SR. And in like manner, if we prolong P g into 
the tangent Pr, meeting the same plane in 7, and join S7, 
this will be the new line of nodes. Thus we see that, under the 
circumstances expressed in the former figure, the momentary 
action of the orthogonal disturbing force will have caused the 
line of nodes to retrograde upon the plane of the orbit of the 
disturbing body, and under those represented in the latter 
to advance. And it is evident that the action of the other 
resolved portions of the disturbing force will not in the least 
interfere with this result, for neither of them tends either to 
carry P out of its former plane of motion, or to prevent its 
quitting it. Their influence would merely go to transfer the 
points of intersection of the tangents Pp or Pg from R or r 
to R’ or 7’, points nearer to or farther from 5 than Rr, but: 
in the same lines. 

(621.) Supposing, now, M to lie to the left instead of the 
right side of the line of nodes in fig. 1., P retaining its situation, 
and M P being less than M S, so that X shall still lie between 
M and §. In this situation of things (or configuration, as it is 
termed of the three bodies with respect to each other), N will 
he below the plane AS P, and the disturbing force will tend 
to raise the body P above the plane, the resolved orthogonal 
portion N Q in this case acting upwards. The disturbed are 
P q will therefore lie above P p, and when prolonged to meet 
the plane MS B, will intersect it in a point in advance of R; 
so that in this configuration the node will advance upon the 
plane of the orbit of M, provided always that the latter orbit 
remains fixed, or, at least, does not itself shift its position 
in such a direction as to defeat this result. 

(622.) Generally speaking, the node of the disturbed orbit 
will recede upon any plane which we may consider as fixed, 
whenever the action of the orthogonal disturbing force tends 
to bring the disturbed body nearer to that plane; and vice 
versa. ‘This will be evident on a mere inspection of the 
annexed figure, in which C A represents a semicircle of the 
projection of the fixed plane as seen from § on the sphere of 
the heavens, and C P A that of the plane of P’s undisturbed 
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orbit, the motion of P being in the direction of the arrow, 
from C the ascending, to A the descending node. It is at 
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once seen, by prolonging Pg, Pq’ into arcs of great 
circles, Pr, Pr’, (forwards or backwards, as the case may 
be) to meet CA, that the node will have retrograded 
through the are Ar, or Cr, whenever Pq les between 
CPA and CA, or when the perturbing force carries P 
towards the fixed plane, but will have advanced through A 7’ 
or Cr’ when P q’ lies above C P A, or when the disturbing 
‘impulse has lifted P above its old orbit or away from the 
fixed plane, and this without any reference to whether the un- 
disturbed orbitual motion of P at the moment is carrying tt 
towards the plane C A or from it, as in the two cases 
represented in the figure. 

(623.) Let us now consider the mutual disturbance of two 
bodies M and P, in the various configurations in which they 
may be presented to each other and to their common central 
body. And first, let us take the case, as the simplest, where 
the disturbed orbit is exterior to that of the disturbing body 
(as in fig. art. 614.), and the distance between the orbits 
greater than the semiaxis of the smaller. First, let both 
planets le on the same side of the line of nodes. Then (as 
in art. 620.) the direction of the whole disturbing force, and 
therefore also that of its orthogonal component, will be towards 
the opposite side of the plane of P’s orbit from that on which 
Mlies. Its effect therefore will be, to draw P out of its plane 
in a direction from the plane of M’s orbit, so that in this state 
of things the node will advance on the latter plane, however 
P and M may be situated in these semicircumferences of their 
respective orbits. Suppose, next, M transferred to the 
opposite side of the line of nodes, then will the direction of 
its action on P, with respect to the plane of P’s orbit, be 
reversed, and P in quitting that plane will now approach to 
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instead of receding from the plane of M’s orbit, so that its 
node will now recede on that plane. 

- (624.) Thus, while M and P revolve about S, and in the 
course of many revolutions of each are presented to each 
other and to S in all possible configurations, the node of P’s 
orbit will always advance on A’s when both bodies are on 
the same side of the line of nodes, and recede when on the 
opposite. They will therefore, on an average, advance and 
recede during equal times (supposing the orbits nearly 
circular). And, therefore, if their advance were at each 
instant of its duration equally rapid with their recess at each 
corresponding instant during that phase of the movement, they 


e. 


would merely oscillate to and fro about a mean position, 
without any permanent motion in either direction. But this 
is not the case. The rapidity of their recess in every position 
favourable to recess is greater than that of their advance in 
the corresponding opposite position. ‘To show this, let us 
consider any two configurations in which M’s phases are 
* diametrically opposite, so that the triangles PSM, PSM’, 
shall lie in one plane, having any inclination to P’s orbit, 
according to the situation of P. Produce PS, and draw 
Mm, M’m’ perpendicular to it, which will therefore be 
equal. Take MN: MS::MS?: MP?,and M’N’: M’S 
:: M’ S2: M’P?: then, if the orbits be nearly circles, and 
therefore MS=M’S, N’M’ will be less than MN; and 
therefore (since PM’ is greater than PM) PN’: PM’ 
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in a greater ratio than PN : PM; and consequently, by 
similar triangles, drawing Nn, N’n’ perpendicular to PS, 
N’ n’: M’ m’ in a greater ratio than Nx : Mm, and 
therefore N’n’ is greater than Nn. Now the plane 
P MM’ intersects P’s orbit in PS, and being inclined to 
that orbit at the same angle through its whole extent, if from 
n and n’ perpendiculars be conceived let fall on that orbit, 
these will be to each other in the proportion of N 2, N’n’; 
and therefore the perpendicular from ’ will be greater than 
that from ». Now since by art. 611. N’S and NS repre- 
sent in quantity and direction the total disturbing forces of 
M’ and M on P respectively, therefore these perpendiculars 
express (art. 615.) the orthogonal disturbing forces, the 
former of which tends (as above shown) to make the nodes 
recede, and the latter.to advance ; and therefore the prepon- 
derance in every such pair of situations of M is in favour of 
a retrograde motion. 

(625.) Let us next consider the case where the distance 
between the orbits is less than the semiaxis of the interior, 
or in which the least distance of M from P is less than MS. 


\ A 


Take any situation of P with respect to the line of nodes 
AC. Then two points d and e, distant by less than 120°, 
can be taken on the orbit of M equidistant from P with S. 
Suppose M to occupy successively every possible situation in 
its orbit, P retaining its place ; — then, if it were not for the 
existence of the arc de, in which the relations of art. 624. are 
reversed, it would appear by the reasoning of that article 
that the motion of the node is direct when M occupies any 
part of the semiorbit FM B, and retrograde when it is in 
the opposite, but that the retrograde motion on the whole 
would predominate. Much more then will it predominate 
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when there exists an arc dMe within which if M be placed, 
its action will produce a retrograde instead of a direct motion. 

(626.) This supposes that the are de lies wholly in the 
semicircle FdB. But suppose it to lie, as in the annexed 
figure, partly within and partly without that circle. The 
greater part dB necessarily lies within it, and not only so, 
but within that portion, the 
point of M’s orbit nearest to 
P, in which, therefore, the 
retrograding force has its 
maximum, is situated. <AlI- 
though, therefore, in the por- 
tion Be, it is true, the retrograde tendency otherwise general 
over the whole of that semicircle (Art. 624.) will be re- 
versed, yet the effect of this will be much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the more energetic and more prolonged re- 
trograde action over dB; and, therefore, in this case also, 
on the average of every possible situation of M, the motion 
of the node will be retrograde. 

(627.) Let us lastly consider an interior planet disturbed by 
an exterior. Take M D and ME (fig. of art. 611.) each equal 
to M,8. Then first, when P is between D and the node A, 
being nearer than § to M, the disturbing force acts towards 
M’s orbit on the side on which M lies, and the node recedes. It 
also recedes when (M retaining the same situation) P is in 
any part of the arc EC from E to the other node, because in 
that situation the direction of the disturbing force, it is true, 
is reversed, but that portion of P’s orbit being also reversely 
situated with respect to the plane of M’s, P is still urged 
towards the latter plane, but on the side opposite to M. 
Thus, (M holding its place) whenever P is anywhere in 
DA or EC, the node recedes. On the other hand, it 
advances whenever P is between A and E or between 
C and D, because, in these arcs, only one of the two deter- 
mining elements (viz. the direction of the disturbing force 
with respect to the plane of P’s orbit; and the situation of 
the one plane with respect to the other as to above and below) 
has undergone reversal. Now first, whenever M is anywhere 
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but in the line of nodes, the sum of the arcs D A and E C 
exceeds a semicircle, and that the more, the nearer M is to 
a position at right angles to the line of nodes. Secondly, 
the arcs favourable to the recess of the node comprehend those 
situations in which the orthogonal disturbing force is most 
powerful, and vice versd. This is evident, because as P 
approaches D or E, this component decreases, and vanishes 
at those points (612.). The movement of the node itself 
also vanishes when P comes to the node, for although in this 
position the disturbing orthogonal force neither vanishes nor 
changes its direction, yet, since at the instant of P’s passing 
the node (A) the recess of the node is changed into an 
advance, it must necessarily at that point be stationary.* 
Owing to both these causes, therefore, (that the node recedes 
during a longer time than it advances, and that a more 
energetic force acting in its recess causes it to recede more 
rapidly,) the retrograde motion will preponderate on the 
_ whole in each complete synodic revolution of P. And it is 
evident that the reasoning of this and the foregoing articles, 
is no way vitiated by a moderate amount of excentricity in 
either orbit. 

(628.) It is therefore a general proposition, that on the 
average of each complete synodic revolution, the node of 
every disturbed planet recedes upon the orbit of the disturb- 
ing one, or in other words, that in every pair of orbits, the 


* Jt would seem, at first sight, as if a change per saltum took place here, but 
the continuity of the node’s motion will be apparent from an inspection of the 
annexed figure, where badis a portion of P’s disturbed path near the node A, 


concave towards the plane G A. The momentary place of the moving node is 
determined by the intersection of the tangent 6 e with A G, which as b passes 
through a tod, recedes from A toa, rests there for an instant, and then advances 
again. 
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node of each recedes upon the other, and of course upon any 
intermediate plane which we may regard as fixed. On a 
plane not intermediate between them, however, the node of one 
orbit will advance, and that of the other will recede. Suppose 
for instance, C A C to be a plane intermediate between P P 


and M M the two orbits. If pp and mm be the new 
positions of the orbits, the node of P on M will have receded 
from A to 5, that of M on P from A to 4, that of P and M 
on C C respectively from A to 1 and from A to 2. But if 
F A F be a plane not intermediate, the node of M on that 
plane has receded from A to 6, but that of P will have 
advanced from A to 7. If the fixed plane have not a common 
intersection with those of both orbits, it is equally easy to 
see that the node of the disturbed orbit may either recede on 
both that plane and the disturbing orbit or advance on the 
one and recede on the other, according to the relative situation 
of the planes. 

(629.) This is the case with the planetary orbits. They 
do not all intersect each other in a common node. Although 
perfectly true, therefore, that the node of any one planet 
would recede on the orbit of any and each other by the in- 
dividual action of that other, yet, when all act together, recess 
on one plane may be equivalent to advance on another, so 
that the motion of the node of any one orbit on a given plane, 
arising from their joint action, taking into account the different 
situations of all the planes, becomes a curiously complicated 
phenomenon whose law cannot be very easily expressed in 
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words, though reducible to strict numerical statement, being, 
in fact, a mere geometrical result of what is above shown. 

(630.) The nodes of all the planetary orbits on the true 
ecliptic, as a matter of fact, are retrograde, though they are 
not all so on a fixed plane, such as we may conceive to exist 
in the planetary system, and to be a plane of reference 
unaffected by their mutual disturbances. It is, however, to 
the ecliptic, that we are under the necessity of referring 
their movements from our station in the system; and if we. 
would transfer our ideas to a fixed plane, it becomes necessary 
to take account of the variation of the ecliptic itself, produced 
by the joint action of all the planets. 

(631.) Owing to the smallness of the masses of the planets, 
and their great distances from each other, the revolutions of 
their nodes are excessively slow, being in every case less 
than a single degree per century, and in most cases not 
amounting to half that quantity. It is otherwise with the 
moon, and that owing to two distinct reasons. First, that 
the disturbing force itself arising from the sun’s action, (as 
appears from the table given in art. 612.) bears a much 
larger proportion to the earth’s central attraction on the 
moon than in the case of any planet disturbed by any other. 
And secondly, because the synodic revolution of the moon, 
within which the average is struck, (and always on the-side 
of recess) is only 291 days, a period much shorter than that 
of any of the planets, and vastly so than that of several 
among them. All this is agreeable to what has already been 
stated (art. 407, 408.) respecting the motion of the moon’s 
nodes, and it is hardly necessary to mention that, when cal- 
culated, as it has been, @ priori from an exact ‘estimation 
of all the acting forces, the result is found to coincide with 
perfect precision with that immediately derived from obser- 
vation, so that not a doubt can subsist as to this being the 
real process by which so remarkable an effect is produced. 

(632.) So far as the physical condition of each. planet is 
concerned, it is evident that the position of their nodes can 
be of little importance. It is otherwise with the mutual 
inclinations of their orbits with respect to each other, and to 
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the equator of each. A variation in the position of the 
ecliptic, for instance, by which its pole should shift its distance 
from the pole of the equator, would disturb our seasons. 
Should the plane of the earth’s orbit, for instance, ever be so 
changed as to bring the ecliptic to coincide with the equator, 
we should have perpetual spring over all the world; and, on 
the other hand, should it coincide with a meridian, the 
extremes of summer and winter would become intolerable. 
The enquiry, then, of the variations of inclination of the 
planetary orbits inter se, is one of much higher practical 
interest than those of their nodes. 

(633.) Referring to the figures of art. 610. et seg., it is 
evident that the plane SP 4g, in which the disturbed body 
moyes during an instant of time from its quitting P, is 
differently inclined to the orbit of M, or to a fixed plane, 
from the original or undisturbed plane P Sp. The difference 
of absolute position of these two planes in space is the angle 
made between the planes PS R and P Sx, and is therefore 
calculable by spherical trigonometry, when the angle RSr 
or the momentary recess of the node is known, and also 
the inclination of the planes of the orbits to each other. 
We perceive, then, that between the momentary change of 
inclination, and the momentary recess of the node there 
exists an intimate relation, and that the research of the one 
is in fact bound up in that of the other. This may be, 
perhaps, made clearer, by considering the orbit of P to be 
not merely an imaginary line, but an actual circle or elliptic 
hoop of some rigid material, without inertia, on which, as on 
a wire, the body P may slide as a bead. It is evident that 
the position of this hoop will be determined at any instant, 
by its inclination to the ground plane to which it is referred, 
and by the place of its intersection therewith, or node. It 
will also be determined by the momentary direction of P’s 
motion, which (having no inertia) it must obey; and any 
change by which P should, in the next instant, alter its 
orbit, would be equivalent to a shifting, bodily, of the whole 
hoop, changing at once its inclination and nodes. 

(634.) One immediate conclusion from what has been 
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pointed out above, is that where the orbits, as in the case of 
the planetary system and the moon, are slightly inclined to 
one another, the momentary variations of the inclination are 
of an order much inferior in magnitude to those in the place 
of the node. This is evident on a mere inspection of our 
figure, the angle R Pr being, by reason of the small in- 
clination of the planes SPR and RS~x, necessarily much 
smaller than the angle RS r. In proportion as the planes 
of the orbits are brought to coincidence, a very trifling | 
angular movement of P p about PS as an axis will make a 
sreat variation in the situation of the point 7, where its 
prolongation intersects the ground plane. 

(635.) Referring to the figure of art. 622., we perceive 
that although the motion of the node is retrograde whenever 
the momentary disturbed arc P Q lies between the planes 
C A and CG A of the two orbits, and vice versd, indifferently 
whether P be in the act of receding from the plane C A, as 
in the quadrant C G, or of approaching to it, as in G A, yet 
the same identity as to the character of the change does not 
subsist in respect of the inclination. The inclination of the 
disturbed orbit (2. e. of its momentary element) Pq or Pq’, 
is measured by the spherical angle P r H or Pr’ H. Now 
in the quadrant C G, Pr H is less, and P 7’ H greater than 
PCH; but in G A, the converse. Hence this rule: — 
Ist., If the disturbing force urge P towards the plane of 
M’s orbit, and the undisturbed motion of P carry it also 
towards that plane; and 2dly, if the disturbing force urge 
P from that plane, while P’s undisturbed motion also carries 
it from it, in either case the inclination momentarily in- 
creases; but if, 3dly, the disturbing force act to, and P’s 
motion carry it from—or if the force act from, and the 
motion carry it to, that plane, the inclination momentarily 
diminishes. Or (including all the cases under one alternative) 
if the action of the disturbing force and the undisturbed 
motion of P with reference to the plane of M’s orbit be of 
the same character, the inclination increases; if of contrary 
characters, it diminishes. 

(636.) To pass from the momentary changes which take 
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place in the relations of nature to the accumulated effects 
produced in considerable lapses of time by the continued 
action of the same causes, under circumstances varied by 
these very effects, is the business of the integral calculus. 
Without going into any calculations, however, it will be 
easy for us to demonstrate from the principles above laid 
down, the leading features of this part of the planetary 
theory, viz. the periodic nature of the change of the inclina- 
tions of two orbits to each other, the re-establishment of 
their original values, and the consequent oscillation of each 
plane about a certain mean position. As in explaining the 
motion of the nodes, we will commence, as the simplest case, 
with that of an exterior planet disturbed by an interior one 
at less than half its distance from the central body. Let 
ACA’ be the great circle of the heavens into which M’s 
orbit seen from S is projected, extended into a straight line, 
and Ag Ch A’ the corresponding projection of the orbit 
of P so seen. Let M occupy some fixed situation, suppose 
in the semicircle A C, and let P describe a complete revolu- 
tion from A through g Ch to A’. Then while it is between 
A and g or in its first quadrant, its motion is from the plane 
of M’s orbit, and at the same time the orthogonal force acts 


from that plane: the inclination, therefore, (art. 635.) in- 
creases. In the second quadrant the motion of P is to, but 
the force continues to act from, the plane, and the inclination 
again decreases. A similar alternation takes place in its 
course through the quadrants Ch and hA. Thus the plane 
of P’s orbit oscillates to and fro about its mean position twice 
in each revolution of P. During this process if M held a 
fixed position at G, the forces being symmetrically alike on 
either side, the extent of these oscillations would be exactly 
equal, and the inclination at the end of one revolution of P 
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would revert precisely to its original value. But if M be 
elsewhere, this will not be the case, and in a single revolution 
of P, only a partial compensation will be operated, and an 
overplus on the side, suppose of diminution, will remain out- 
standing. But when M comes to M’, a point equidistant 
from G on the other side, this effect will be precisely reversed 
(supposing the orbits circular). On the average of both 
situations, therefore, the effect will be the same as if M were 
divided into two equal portions, one placed at M and the 
other at M’, which will annihilate the preponderance in 
question and effect a perfect restoration. And on an average 
of all possible situations of M, the effect will in like manner 
be the same as if its mass were distributed over the whole 
circumference of its orbit, forming a ring, each portion of 
which will exactly destroy the effect of that similarly situated 
on the opposite side of the line of nodes. 

(637.) The reasoning is precisely similar for the more 
complicated cases of arts. (625.) and (627.). Suppose that 
owing either to the proximity of the two orbits, (in the case 
of an exterior disturbed planet) or to the disturbed orbit 
being interior to the disturbing one, there were a larger or 
less portion, de, of P’s orbit in which these relations were 
reversed. Let M be the position of M’ corresponding to 
de, then taking G M’=G M, there will be a similar portion 
d' e’ bearing precisely the same reversed relation to M’, and 
therefore, the actions of M’ M, will equally neutralize each 
other in this as in the former state of things. 

(638.) To operate a complete and rigorous compensation, 
however, it is necessary that M should be presented to P in 
every possible configuration, not only with respect to P itself, 
but to the line of nodes, to the position of which line the 
whole reasoning bears reference. In the case of the moon for 
example, the disturbed body (the moon) revolves in 274-322, 
the disturbing (the sun) in 3657256, and the line of nodes 
in 6793-391, numbers in proportion to each other about as 
1 to 13 and 249 respectively. Now in 13 revolutions of P, 
and one of M, if the node remained fixed, P would have 
been presented to M so nearly m every configuration as to 
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operate an almost exact compensation. But in 1 revolution 
of M, or 13 of P, the node itself has shifted 21,5, or about +5 
of a revolution, in a direction opposite to the revolutions of 
M and P, so that although P has been brought back to the 
same configuration with respect to M, both are 5 of a 
revolution in advance of the same configuration as respects 
the node. The compensation, therefore, will not be exact, 
and to make it so, this process must be gone through 19 
times, at the end of which both the bodies will be restored 
to the same relative position, not only with respect to each 
other, but to the node. The fractional parts of entire 
revolutions, which in this explanation have been neglected, 
are evidently no farther influential than as rendering the 
compensation thus operated in a revolution of the node 
slightly inexact, and thus giving rise to a compound period 
of greater duration, at the end of which a compensation almost 
mathematically rigorous, will have been effected. 

(639.) It is clear then, that if the orbits be circles, the 
lapse of a very moderate number of revolutions of the bodies 
will very nearly, and that of a revolution of the node almost 
exactly, bring about a perfect restoration of the inclinations. 
If, however, we suppose the orbits excentric, it is no less 
evident, owing to the want of symmetry in the distribution 
of the forces, that a perfect compensation will not be effected 
either in one or in any number of revolutions of P and M, 
independent of the motion of the node itself, as there will 
always be some configuration more favourable to either an 
increase of inclination than its opposite is unfavourable. 
Thus will arise a change of inclination which, were the 
nodes and apsides of the orbits fixed, would be always pro- 
gressive in one direction until the planes were brought to 
coincidence. But, lst, half a revolution of the nodes would of 
itself reverse the direction of this progression by making the 
position in question favour the opposite movement of in- 
clination ; and, 2dly, the planetary apsides are themselves 
in motion with unequal velocities, and thus the configuration 
whose influence destroys the balance, is, itself, always 
shifting its place on the orbits. The variations of inclination 
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dependent on the excentricities are therefore, like those 
independent of them, periodical, and being, moreover, of an 
order more minute (by reason of the smallness of the 
excentricities) than the latter, it is evident that the total 
variation of the planetary inclinations must fluctuate within 
yery narrow limits. Geometers have accordingly demon- 
strated by an accurate analysis of all the circumstances, and 
an exact estimation of the acting forces, that such is the case ; 
and this is what is meant by asserting the stability of the 
planetary system as to the mutual inclinations of its orbits. 
By the researches of Lagrange (of whose analytical conduct 
it is impossible here to give any idea), the following elegant 
theorem has been demonstrated : — 

“If the mass of every planet be multiplied by the square root 
of the major axis of its orbit, and the product by the square 
of the tangent of its inclination to a fixed plane, the sum of all 
these products will be constantly the same under the influence of 
their mutual attraction.” If the present situation of the plane 
of the ecliptic be taken for that fixed plane (the ecliptic itself 
being variable like the other orbits), it is found that this sum is 
actually very small: it must, therefore, always remain so. This 
remarkable theorem alone, then, would guarantee the stability 
of the orbits of the greater planets; but from what has above 
been shown of the tendency of each planet to work out a 
compensation on every other, it is evident that the minor 
ones are not excluded from this beneficial arrangement. 

(640.) Meanwhile, there is no doubt that the plane of the 
ecliptic does actually vary by the actions of the planets. 
The amount of this variation is about 48” per century, and 
has long been recognized by astronomers, by an increase 
of the latitudes of all the stars in certain situations, and their 
- diminution in the opposite regions. Its effect is to bring the 
ecliptic by so much per annum nearer to coincidence with 
the equator; but from what we have above seen, this 
diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic will not go on 
beyond certain very moderate limits, after which (although 
in an immense period of ages, being a compound cycle 


resulting from the joint action of all the planets,) it will 
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again increase, and thus oscillate backward and forward about 
a mean position, the extent of its deviation to one side and 
the other being less than 1° 21’. 

(641.) One effect of this variation of the plane of the 
ecliptic,— that which causes its nodes on a fixed plane to 
change,— is mixed up with the precession of the equinoxes, 
and undistinguishable from it, except in theory. This last- 
mentioned phenomenon is, however, due to another cause, 
analagous, it is true, ina general point of view, to those above 
considered, but singularly modified by the circumstances 
under which it is produced. We shall endeavour to render 
these modifications intelligible, as far as they can be made so 
without the intervention of analytical formule. 

(642.) The precession of the equinoxes, as we have shown 
in art. 312., consists in a continual retrogradation of the node 
of the earth’s equator on the ecliptic; and is, therefore, 
obviously an effect so far analogous to the general phe- 
nomenon of the retrogradation of the nodes of the orbits 
on each other. The immense distance of the planets, 
however, compared with the size of the earth, and the 
smallness of their masses compared to that of the sun, puts 
their action out of the question in the enquiry of its cause, 
and we must, therefore, look to the massive though distant 
sun, and to our near though minute neighbour, the moon, for its 
explanation. This will, accordingly, be found in their dis- 
turbing action on the redundant matter accumulated on the 
equator of the earth, by which its figure is rendered spheroidal, 
combined with the earth’s rotation on its axis. It is to the 
sagacity of Newton that we owe the discovery of this singular 
mode of action. 

(643.) Suppose in. our figure (art. 611.) that imstead of 
one body, P, revolving round §, there were a succession of 
particles not coherent, but forming a kind of fluid ring, free 
to change its form by any force applied. Then, while this — 
ring revolved round § in its own plane, under the disturbing 
influence of the distant body M, (which now represents the 
moon or the sun, as P does one of the particles of the 
earth’s equator,) two things would happen: Ist, its figure 
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would be bent out of a plane into an undulated form, those 
parts of it within the ares D A and E C being rendered more 
inclined to the plane of M’s orbit, and those within the arcs 
A E, CD, less so than they would otherwise be; 2dly, 
the nodes of this ring, regarded asa whole, without re- 
spect to its change of figure, would retreat upon that 
plane. 

(644.) But suppose this ring, instead of consisting of discrete 
molecules free to move independently, to be rigid and 
incapable of such flexure, like the hoop we have supposed in 
art. 633., but having inertia, then it is evident that the effort 
of those parts of it which tend to become more inclined will 
act through the medium of the ring itself (as a mechanical 
engine or lever) to counteract the effort of those which have at 
the same instant acontrary tendency. In so far only, then, as 
there exists an excess on the one or the other side will 
the inclination change, an average being struck at every 
moment of the ring’s motion ; just as was shown to happen 
in the view we have taken of the inclinations, in every com- 
plete revolution of a single disturbed body, under the influ- 
ence of a fixed disturbing one. 

(645.) Meanwhile, however, the nodes of the rigid ring 
will retrograde, the general or average tendency of the nodes 
of every molecule being to do so. Here, as in the other case, 
a struggle will take place by the counteracting efforts of the 
molecules contrarily disposed, propagated through the solid 
substance of the ring; and thus at every instant of time, an 
average will be struck, which being identical in its nature 
with that effected in the complete revolution of a single 
disturbed body, will, in every case, be in favour of a recess 
of the node, save only when the disturbing body, be it sun 
or moon, is situated in the plane of the earth’s equator. 

(646.) This reasoning is evidently imdependent of any 
consideration of the cause which maintains the rotation of the 
ring; whether the particles be small satellites retained in 
circular orbits under the equilibrated action of attractive and 
centrifrugal forces, or whether they be small masses conceived 


as attached to a set of imaginary spokes, as of a wheel, 
DD 4 
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centering in §, and free only to shift their planes by a mo- 
tion of those spokes perpendicular to the plane of the wheel. 
This makes no difference in the general effect ; though the 
different velocities of rotation, which may be impressed on 
such a system, may and will have a very great influence both 
on the absolute and relative magnitudes of the two effects in 
question — the motion of the nodes and change of inclination. 
This will be easily understood, if we suppose the ring without 
a rotatory motion, in which extreme case it is obvious that so 
long as M remained fixed there would take place no recess 
of nodes at all, but only a tendency of the ring to tilt its plane 
round a diameter perpendicular to the position of M, bringing 
it towards the line S M. | | 

(647.) The motion of such a ring, then, as we have been 
considering, would imitate, so far as the recess of the nodes 
oes, the precession of the equinoxes, only that its nodes would 
retrograde far more rapidly than the observed precession, which 
is excessively slow. But now conceive this ring to be loaded 
with a spherical mass enormously heavier than itself, placed 
concentrically within it, and cohering firmly to it, but in- 
different, or very nearly so, to any such cause of motion; and — 
suppose, moreover, that instead of one such ring there are a 
vast multitude heaped together around the equator of such 
a globe, so as to form an elliptical protuberance, enveloping 
it like a shell on all sides, but whose mass, taken together, 
should form but a very minute fraction of the whole spheroid. 
We have now before us a tolerable representation of the case 
of nature * ; and it is evident that the rings, having to drag 
round with them in their nodal revolution this great imert 

* That a perfect sphere would be so inert and indifferent as to a revolution 
of the nodes of its equator under the influence of a distant attracting body appears 
from this, —that the direction of the resultant attraction of such a body, or of 
that single force which, opposed, would neutralize and destroy its whole action, 
is necessarily in a line passing through the center of the sphere, and, therefore, 
can have no tendency to turn the sphere one way or other. It may be objected 
by the reader, that the whole sphere may be conceived as consisting of rings 
parallel to its equator, of every possible diameter, and that, therefore, its nodes 
should retrograde even without a protuberant equator. The inference is incorrect, 
but our limits will not allow us to go into an exposition of the fallacy. We 
should, however, caution him, generally, that no dynamical subject is open to 


more mistakes of this kind, which nothing but the closest attention, in every 
varied point of view, will detect. 
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mass, will have their velocity of retrogradation proportionally 
diminished. Thus, then, it is easy to conceive how a motion 
similar to the precession of the equinoxes, and, like it, 
characterized by extreme slowness, will arise from the causes 
in action. 

(648.) Now a recess of the node of the earth’s equator, 
upon a given plane, corresponds to a conical motion of its axis 
round a perpendicular to that plane. But in the case before 
us, that plane is not the ecliptic, but the moon’s orbit for the 
time being; and it may be asked how we are to reconcile this 
with what is stated in art. 317. respecting the nature of the 
motion in question. To this we reply, that the nodes of the 
lunar orbit, being in a state of continual and rapid retrograda- 
tion, while its inclination is preserved nearly invariable, the 
point in the sphere of the heavens round which the pole of the 
earth’s equator revolves (with that extreme slowness character- 
istic of the precession) is itself in a state of continual circulation 
round the pole of the ecliptic, with that much more rapid 
motion which belongs to the lunar node. A glance at the 
annexed figure will explain this better than words. P is the 
pole of the ecliptic, A the pole of the 
moon’s orbit, moving round the small circle 
ABCD in 19 years; athe pole of the 
earth’s equator, which at each moment of 
its progress has a direction perpendicular 
to the varying position of the line A a, 
and a velocity depending on the varying 
intensity of the acting causes during the 
period of the nodes. This velocity how- 
ever being extremely small, when A comes 
to B,C, D, E, the line Aa will have 
taken up the positions Bd, Cc, Dd, Ee, and the earth’s 
pole a will thus, in one tropical revolution of the node, have 
arrived at e, having described not an exactly circular arc a e, 
but a single undulation of a wave-shape or epicycloidal curve, 
abcde, with a velocity alternately greater and less than 
its mean motion, and this will be repeated in every succeed- 
ing revolution of the node. 
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(649.) Now this is precisely the kind of motion which, as 
we have seen in art. 325., the pole of the earth’s equator 
really has round the pole of the ecliptic, in consequence of the 
joint effects of precession and nutation, which are thus 
uranographically represented. If we superadd to the effect 
of lunar precession that of the solar, which alone would cause 
the pole to describe a circle uniformly about P, this will 
only affect the undulations of our waved curve, by extending 
them in length, but will produce no effect on the depth 
of the waves, or the excursions of the earth’s axis to and from 
the pole of the ecliptic. Thus we see that the two phenomena 
of nutation and precession are intimately connected, or rather 
both of them essential constituent parts of one and the same 
phenomenon. It is hardly necessary to state that a rigorous 
analysis of this great problem, by an exact estimation of all 
the acting forces and summation of their dynamical effects, 
leads to the precise value of the co-eflicients of precession 
and nutation, which observation assigns to them. ‘The solar 
and lunar portions of the precession of the equinoxes, that is 
to say, those portions which are uniform, are to each other 
in the proportion of about 2 to 5. 

(650.) In the nutation of the earth’s axis we have an ex- 
ample (the first of its kind which has occurred to us), of a 
periodical movement in one part of the system, giving rise to 
a motion haying the same precise period in another. The 
motion of the moon’s nodes is here, we see, represented, 
though under a very different form, yet in the same exact 
periodic time, by a movement of a peculiar oscillatory kind 
impressed on the solid mass of the earth. We must not let 
the opportunity pass of generalizing the principle involved in 
this result, as it is one which we shall find again and again 
exemplified in every part of physical astronomy, nay, in every 
department of natural science. It may be stated as “ the 
principle of forced oscillations, or of forced vibrations, ” and 
thus generally announced : — 

If one part of any system connected either by material ties, or 
by the mutual attractions of its members, be continually main- 
tained by any cause, whether inherent in the constitution of the 
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system or external to it, in a state of regular periodic motion, 
that motion will be propagated throughout the whole systems 
and will give rise, in every member of it, and in every part of 
each member, to periodic movements executed in equal period, 
with that to which they owe their origin, though not necessarily 
synchronous with them in their maxima and minima. * 

The system may be favourably or unfavourably constituted 
for such a transfer of periodic movements, or favourably in 
some of its parts and unfavourably in others; and accordingly 
as it is the one or the other, the derivative oscillation (as it 
may be termed) will be imperceptible in one case, of appre- 
ciable magnitude in another, and even more perceptible in its 
visible effects than the original cause in a third; of this last 
kind we have an instance in the moon’s acceleration, to be 
hereafter noticed. 

(651.) It so happens that our situation on the earth, and 
_ the delicacy which our observations have attained, enable us 
to make it as it were an instrument to feel these forced 
vibrations, — these derivative motions, communicated from 
various quarters, especially from our near neighbour, the 
moon, much in the same way as we detect, by the trembling 
of a board beneath us, the secret transfer of motion by which 
the sound of an organ pipe is dispersed through the air, and 
carried down into the earth. Accordingly, the monthly re- 
volution of the moon, and the annual motion of the sun, 
produce, each of them, small nutations in the earth’s axis, 
whose periods are respectively half a month and half a year, 
each of which, in this view of the subject, is to be regarded 
as one portion of a period consisting of two equal and similar 
parts. But the most remarkable instance, by far, of this 
propagation of periods, and one of high importance to man-~ 
kind, is that of the tides, which are forced oscillations, excited 
by the rotation of the earth in an ocean disturbed from its 
figure by the varying attractions of the sun and moon, each 


* See a demonstration of this theorem for the forced vibrations of systems 
connected by material ties of imperfect elasticity, in my treatise on Sound, 
Encye. Metrop. art. 323. The demonstration is easily extended and generalized 
to take in other systems. 
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revolving in its own orbit, and propagating its own period 
into the joint phenomenon. ‘The explanation of the tides, 
however, belongs more properly to that part of the general 
subject of perturbations which treats of the action of the 
radial component of the disturbing force, and is therefore 
postponed to a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THEORY OF THE AXES, PERIHELIA, AND EXCEN- 
TRICITIES. 


VARIATION OF ELEMENTS IN GENERAL. — DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
PERIODIC AND SECULAR VARIATIONS. — GEOMETRICAL EXPRESSION 
OF TANGENTIAL AND NORMAL FORCES.—VARIATION OF THE MAJOR 
AXIS PRODUCED ONLY BY THE TANGENTIAL FORCE.—LAGRANGE’S 
THEOREM OF THE CONSERVATION OF THE MEAN DISTANCES AND 
PERIODS. — THEORY OF THE PERIHELIA AND EXCENTRICITIES.— 
— GEOMETRICAL REPRESENTATION OF THEIR MOMENTARY VARIA- 
TIONS. ——- ESTIMATION OF THE DISTURBING FORCES IN NEARLY 
CIRCULAR ORBITS. — APPLICATION TO THE CASE OF THE MOON. — 
THEORY OF THE LUNAR APSIDES AND EXCENTRICITY. — EXPE- 
RIMENTAL ILLUSTRATION. — APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING 
PRINCIPLES TO THE PLANETARY THEORY. — COMPENSATION IN 
ORBITS VERY NEARLY CIRCULAR. —- EFFECTS OF ELLIPTICITY. — 
GENERAL RESULTS.— LAGRANGE’S: THEOREM OF THE STABILITY 
OF THE EXCENTRICITIES. 


(652.) In the foregoing chapter we have sufficiently ex- 
plained the action of the orthogonal component of the dis- 
turbing force, and traced it to its results in a continual 
displacement of the plane of the disturbed orbit, in virtue of 
which the nodes of that plane alternately advance and recede 
upon the plane of the disturbing body’s orbit, with a general 
preponderance on the side of advance, so as after the lapse 
of a long period to cause the nodes to make a complete revo- 
lution and come round to their former situation. At the 
same time the inclination of the plane of the disturbed mo- 
tion continually changes, alternately increasing and diminish- 
ing ; the increase and diminution however compensating each 
other, nearly in single revolutions of the disturbed and dis- 
turbing bodies, more exactly in many, and with perfect 
accuracy in long periods, such as those of a complete revo- 
lution of the nodes and apsides. In the present and follow- 
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ing chapters we shall endeavour to trace the effects of the 
other components of the disturbing force, — those which act 
in the plane (for the time being) of the disturbed orbit, and 
which tend to derange the elliptic form of the orbit, and the 
laws of elliptic motion in that plane. The small inclination, 
generally speaking, of the orbits of the planets and satellites 
to each other, permits us to separate these effects in theory 
one from the other, and thereby greatly to simplify their 
consideration. Accordingly, in what follows, we shall through- 
out neglect the mutual inclination of the orbits of the dis- 
turbed and disturbing bodies, and regard all the forces as 
acting and all the motions as performed in one plane. 

(653.) In considermg the changes induced by the mutual 
action of two bodies in different aspects with respect to each 
other on the magnitudes and forms of their orbits and in 
their positions therein, it will be proper in the first instance 
to explain the conventions under which geometers and as- 
tronomers have alike agreed to use the language and laws of 
the elliptic system, and to continue to apply them to disturbed 
orbits, although those orbits so disturbed are no longer, in 
mathematical strictness, ellipses, or any known curves. This 
they do, partly on account of the convenience of conception, 
and calculation which attaches to this system, but much more 
for this reason, —that it is found, and may be demonstrated 
from the dynamical relations of the case, that the departure 
of each planet from its ellipse, as determined at any epoch, is 
capable of being truly represented, by supposing the ellipse 
itself to be slowly variable, to change its magnitude and 
excentricity, and to shift its position and the plane in which 
it lies according to certain laws, while the planet all the time 
continues to move in this ellipse, just as it would do if the 
ellipse remained invariable and the disturbing forces had no 
existence. By this way of considering the subject, the whole 
effect of the disturbing forces is regarded as thrown upon 
the orbit, while the relations of the planet to that orbit 
remain unchanged. This course of procedure, indeed, is the 
most natural, and is in some sort forced upon us by the 
extreme slowness with which the variations of the elements, 
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at least where the planets only are concerned, develope 
themselves. For instance, the fraction expressing the ex- 
centricity of the earth’s orbit changes no more than 0:00004 
in its amount in a century ; and the place of its perihelion, as 
referred to the sphere of the heavens, by only 19’ 39” in the 
same time. or several years, therefore, it would be next 
to impossible to distinguish between an ellipse so varied and 
one that had not varied at all; and in a single revolution, the 
difference between the original ellipse and the curve really 
represented by the varying one, is so excessively minute, 
that, if accurately drawn on a table, six feet in diameter, the 
nicest examination with microscopes, continued along the 
whole outlines of the two curves, would hardly detect any 
perceptible interval between them. Not to call a motion so 
minutely conforming itself to an elliptic curve, elliptic, would 
be affectation, even granting the existence of trivial departures 
alternately on one side or on the other; though, on the other 
hand, to neglect a variation, which continues to accumulate 
from age to age, till it forces itself on our notice, would be 
wilful blindness. 

(654.) Geometers, then, have agreed in each single re- 
volution, or for any moderate interval of time, to regard the 
motion of each planet as elliptic, and performed according to 
Kepler’s laws, with a reserve in favour of those very small 
and transient fluctuations which take place within that time, 
but at the same time to regard all the elements of each ellipse 
as in a continual, though extremely slow, state of change; 
and, in tracing the effects of perturbation on the system, they 
take account principally, or entirely, of this change of the 
elements, as that upon which any material change in the 
great features of the system will ultimately depend. 

(655.) And here we encounter the distinction between 
what are termed secular variations, and such as are rapidly 
periodic, and are compensated in short intervals. In our 
exposition of the variation of the inclination of a disturbed 
orbit (art. 636.), for instance, we showed that, in each single 
revolution of the disturbed body, the plane of its motion 
underwent fluctuations to and fro in its inclination to that of 
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the disturbing body, which nearly compensated each other; 
leaving, however, a portion outstanding, which again is 
nearly compensated by the revolution of the disturbing body, 
yet still leaving outstanding and uncompensated a minute 
portion of the change which requires a whole revolution of 
the node to compensate and bring it back to an average or 
mean value. Now, the two first compensations which are 
operated by the planets going through the succession of 
configurations with each other, and therefore in comparatively 
short periods, are called periodic variations; and the deviations 
thus compensated are called inequalities depending on configu- 
rations ; while the last, which is operated by a period of the 
node.(one of the elements), has nothing to do with the con- 
figurations of the individual planets, requires a very long 
period of time for its consummation, and is, therefore, distin- 
guished from the former by the term secular variation. 

(656.) It is true, that, to afford an exact representation of 
the motions of a disturbed body, whether planet or satellite, 
both periodical and secular variations, with their corresponding 
inequalities, require to be expressed; and, indeed, the former 
even more than the latter; seeing that the secular inequalities 
are, in fact, nothing but what remains after the mutual 
destruction of a much larger amount (as it very often is) of 
periodical. But these are in their nature transient and 
temporary: they disappear in short periods, and leave no 
trace. The planet is temporarily drawn from its orbit (its 
slowly varying orbit), but forthwith returns to it, to deviate 
presently as much the other way, while the varied orbit 
accommodates and adjusts itself to the average of these 
excursions on either side of it ; and thus continues to present, 
for a succession of indefinite ages, a kind of medium picture 
of all that the planet has been doing in their lapse, in which 
the expression and character is preserved; but the individual 
features are merged and lost. These periodic inequalities, 
however, are, as we have observed, by no means neglected, 
but it is more convenient to take account of them by a separate 
process, independent of the secular variations of the elements. 

(657.) In order to avoid complication, while endeavouring 
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to give the reader an insight into both kinds of variations, 
we shall henceforward conceive all the orbits to lie in one 
plane, and confine our attention to the case of two only, that 
of the disturbed and disturbing body, a view of the 
subject which (as we have seen) comprehends the case of the 
moon disturbed by the sun, since any one of the bodies may 


be regarded as fixed at pleasure, provided we conceive all its 
motions transferred in a contrary direction to each of the 
others. Let therefore A PB be the undisturbed elliptic 
orbit of a planet P; M a disturbing body, join MP, and 
supposing MK=MS take MN:MK::M K?: M P® 
Then if SN be joined, NS will represent the disturbing 
force of M or P, on the same scale that S M represents M’s 
attraction on S. Suppose ZPY a tangent at P, S Y per- 
pendicular to it, and N T’, N L perpendicular respectively to 
S Y and P'S produced. Then will N T represent the tan- 
gential, TS the normal, N L the transversal, and LS the 
radial components of the disturbing force. In circular orbits 
or orbits only slightly elliptic, the directions PSL and SY 
are nearly coincident, and the former pair of forces will differ 
but slightly from the latter. We shall here, however, take the 
general case, and proceed to investigate in an elliptic orbit 
of any degree of excentricity the momentary changes pro- 
duced by the action of the disturbing force in those elements 
EE 
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on which the magnitude, situation, and form of the orbit 
depends (z.e. the length and position of the major axis and 
the excentricity), in the same way as in the last chapter we 
determined the momentary changes of the inclination and 
node similarly produced by the orthogonal force. 

(658.) We shall begin with the momentary variation in 
the length of the axis, an element of the first importance, as 
on it depends (art. 487) the periodic time and mean angular 
motion of the planet, as well as the average supply of light 
and heat it receives in a given time from the sun, any perma- 
nent or constantly progressive change in which would alter 
most materially the conditions of existence of living beings 
on its surface. Now it is a property of elliptic motion per- 
formed under the influence of gravity, and in conformity with 
Kepler’s laws, that if the velocity with which a planet moves 
at any point of its orbit be given, and also the distance of 
that point from the sun, the major axis of the orbit is thereby 
also given. It is no matter in what direction the planet may 
be moving at that moment. This will influence the excen- 
tricity and the position of its ellipse, but not its length, This 
property of elliptic motion has been demonstrated by Newton, 
and is one of the most obvious and elementary conclusions 
from his theory. Let us now consider a planet describing an 
indefinitely small arc of its orbit about the sun, under the 
joint influence of its attraction, and the disturbing power of — 
another planet. This arc will have some certain curvature 
and direction, and, therefore, may be considered as an are of 
a certain ellipse described about the sun as a focus, for this 
plain reason, — that whatever be the curvature and direction 
of the are in question, an ellipse may always be assigned, 
whose focus shall be in the sun, and which shall coincide 
with it throughout the whole interval (supposed indefinitely 
small) between its extreme points. ‘This is a matter of pure 
geometry. It does not follow, however, that the ellipse thus 
instantaneously determined will have the same elements as that 
similarly determined from the arc described in either the 
previous or the subsequent instant. If the disturbing force 
did not exist, this would be the case; but, by its action, a 
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variation of the element from instant to instant is produced, 
and the ellipse so determined is in a continual state of change. 
‘Now when the planet has reached the end of the small are 
under consideration, the question whether it will in the next 
instant describe an arc of an ellipse having the same or a 
varied axis will depend, not on the new direction impressed 
upon it by the acting forces, — for the axis, as we have seen, 
is independent of that direction, — not on its change of distance 
from the sun, while describing the former arc,—for the © 
elements of that arc are accommodated to it, so that one and 
the same axis must belong to its beginning and its end. 
The question, in short, whether in the next arc it shall take 
up anew major axis or go on with the old one will depend 
solely on this— whether its velocity has or has not undergone 
a change by the action of the disturbing force. For the 
central force residing in the focus can impress on it no such 
change of velocity as to be incompatible with the permanence 
of its ellipse, seeing that it is by the action of that force that 
the velocity is maintained in that due proportion to the 
distance which elliptic motion, as such, requires. 

(659.) Thus we see that the momentary variation of the 
major axis depends on nothing but the momentary deviation 
from the law of elliptic velocity produced by the disturbing 
force, without the least regard to the direction in which that 
extraneous velocity is impressed, or the distance from the sun 
at which the planet may be situated, at the moment of its 
impression. Nay, we may even go farther, for, as this holds 
good at every instant of its motion, it will follow, that after 
the lapse of any time, however great, the total amount of 
change which the axis may have undergone will be determined 
only by the total deviation produced by the action of the 
disturbing force in the velocity of the disturbed body from 
that which it would have had in its undisturbed ellipse, at the 
same distance from the center, and that therefore the total 
amount of change produced in the axis in any lapse of time 
may be estimated, if we know at every instant the efficacy 
of the disturbing force to alter the velocity of the body’s 


motion, and that without any regard to the alterations which 
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the action of that force may have produced in the other 
elements of the motion in the same time. 

(660.) Now it is not the whole disturbing force whichis effec- 
tive in changing P’s velocity, but only its tangential component. 
The normal component tends merely to alter the curvature of 
the orbit or to deflect it into conformity with a circle of cur- 
yature of greater or lesser radius, as the case may be, and in 
no way to alter the velocity. Hence it appears that the 
variation of the length of the axis is due entirely to the tangen- 
tial force, and is quite independent on the normal. Now it is 
easily shown that as the velocity increases, the axis increases 
(the distance remaining unaltered *) though not in the same 
exact proportion. Hence it follows that if the tangential 
disturbing force conspires with the motion of P, its momentary 
action increases the axis of the disturbed orbit, whatever be 
the situation of P in its orbit, and vice versd. 

(661.) Let AS B (fig. art. 657.) be the major axis of the 
ellipse A P B, and on the opposite side of A B take two points 
P’ and M’, similarly situated with respect to the axis with P 
and M on their side. Then if at P’ and M’ bodies equal to 
P and M be placed, the forces exerted by M’ on P’ and § 
will be equal to those exerted by M on P and §, and there- 
fore the tangential disturbing force of M’ on P’ exerted in 
the direction P’ Z’ (suppose) will equal that exerted by M on 
P in the direction P Z. P’ therefore (supposing it to revolve 
in the same direction round § as P) will be retarded (or acce- 
lerated, as the case may be) by precisely the same force by 
which P is accelerated (or retarded), so that the variation in 
the axis of the respective orbits of P and P’ will be equal 
in amount, but contrary in character. Suppose now M’s 
orbit to be circular. Then (if the periodic times of M and P 
be not commensurate, so that a moderate number of revolutions 
may bring them baek to the same precise relutive positions) it 
will necessarily happen, that in the course of a very great 


* If a be the semiaxis, r the radius vector, and v the velocity of P in any 
point of an ellipse, a is given by the relation Ee , the units of velocity and 
a 


force being properly assumed, 
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number of revolutions of both bodies, P will have been pre- 
sented to M on one side of the axis, at some one moment, in 
the same manner as at some other moment on the other. 
Whatever variation may have been effected in its axis in the 
one situation will have been reversed in that symmetrically 
opposite, and the ultimate result, on a general average of an 
infinite number of revolutions, will be a complete and exact 
compensation of the variations in one direction by those in 
the direction opposite. 

(662.) Suppose, next, P’s orbit to be circular. If now M’s 
orbit were so also, it is evident that in one complete synodic 
revolution, an exact restoration of the axis to its original 
leneth would take place, because the tangential forces would 
be symmetrically equal and opposite during each alternate 
quarter revolution. But let M, during a synodic revolution, 
have receded somewhat from 8, then will its disturbing power 
have become gradually weaker, so that, in a synodic revolution 

the tangential force in each quadrant, though reversed in 
direction being inferior in power, an exact compensation will 
not have been effected, but there will be left an outstanding 
uncompensated portion, the excess of the stronger over the 
feebler effects. But now suppose M to approach by the 
same gradations as it before receded. It is clear that this 
result will be reversed; since the uncompensated stronger 
actions will all lie in the opposite direction. Now suppose 
M’s orbit to be elliptic. Then during its recess from § or in 
the half revolution from its perihelion to its aphelion, a con- 
tinual uncompensated variation will go on accumulating in one 
direction. But from what has been said, it is clear that this 
will be destroyed, during M’s approach to § in the other half 
of its orbit, so that here again, on the average of a multitude 
of revolutions during which P has been presented to M in 
every situation for every distance of M from S, the restoration 
will be effected. 

(663.) If neither P’s nor M’s orbit be circular, and if more- 
over the directions of their axes be different, this reasoning, 
drawn from the symmetry of their relations to each other, does 


not apply, and it becomes necessary to take a more general 
EE 3 
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view of the matter: Among the fundamental relations of 
dynamics, relations which presuppose no particular law of 
force like that of gravitation, but which express in general 
terms the results of the action of force on matter during time, 
to produce or change velocity, is one usually cited as the 
‘“‘ Principle of the conservation of the vis viva,” which applies 
directly to the case before us. This principle (or rather this 
theorem) declares that if a body subjected at every instant of 
its motion to the action of forces directed to fixed centers (no 
matter how numerous), and having their intensity dependent 
only on the distances from their respective centers of action, 
travel from one point of space to another, the velocity which 
it has on its arrival at the latter point will differ from that 
which it had on setting out from the former, by a quantity 
depending only on the different relative situations of these two 
points in space, without the least reference to the form of the 
curve in which it may have moved in passing from one point 
to the other, whether that curve have been described freely 
under the simple influence of the central forces, or the body 
have been compelled to glide upon it, as a bead upon a smooth 
wire. Among the forces thus acting may be included any 
constant forces, acting in parallel directions, which may be 
regarded as directed to fixed centers infinitely distant. It 
follows from this theorem, that, if the body return to the point 
P from which it set out, its velocity of arrival will be the same 
with that of its departure ; a conclusion which (for the purpose 
we have in view) sets us free from the necessity of entering 
into any consideration of the laws of the disturbing force, 
the change which its action may have induced in the form of 
the orbit of P, or the successive steps by which velocity gene- 
rated at one point of its intermediate path is destroyed at 
another, by the reversed action of the tangential force. Now 
to apply this theorem to the case in question, let M be sup- 
posed to retain a fixed position during one whole revolution 
of P. P then is acted on, during that revolution, by three 
forces: Ist. by the central attraction of S directed always to 
S; 2nd. by that to M, always directed to M; 3rd. by a force 
equal to M’s attraction on $; but in the direction M $, which 
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therefore is a constant force, acting always in parallel direc- 
tions. On completing its revolution, then, P’s velocity, and 
therefore the major axis of its orbit, will be found unaltered, 
at least neglecting that excessively minute difference which 
will result from the non-arrival after a revolution at the exact 
point of its departure by reason of the perturbations in the 
orbit produced in the interim by the disturbing force, which 
for the present we may neglect. 

(664.) Now suppose M to revolve, and it will appear, by 
a reasoning precisely similar to that of art. 662., that what- 
ever uncompensated variation of the velocity arises in suc- 
cessive revolutions of P during M’s recess from § will be 
destroyed by contrary uncompensated variations arising during 
its approach. Or, moresimply and generally thus: whatever M’s 
situation may be, for every place which P can have, there must 
exist some other place of P (as P’), in which the action of 
M shall be precisely reversed. Now 7f the periods be incom- 
mensurable, in an indefinite number of revolutions of both 
bodies, for every possible combination of situations (M, P) 
there will occur, at some time or other, the combination (M, P’) 
which neutralizes the effect of the other, when carried to the 
general account; so that ultimately, and when very long 
periods of time are embraced, a complete compensation will 
be found to be worked out. 

(665.) This supposes, however, that in such long periods 
the orbit of M is not so altered as to render the occurrence 
of the compensating situation (M, P’) impossible. This would 
be the case if M’s orbit were to dilate or contract indefinitely 
by a variation in its axis. But the same reasoning which 
applies to P, applies also to M. P retaining a fixed situation, 
M’s velocity, and therefore the axis of its orbit, would be 
exactly restored at the end of a revolution of M; so that for 
every position PM there exists a compensating position 
PM’. Thus M’s orbit is maintained of the same magnitude, 
and the possibility of the occurrence of the compensating 
situation (M, P’) is secured. 

_ (666.) To demonstrate as a rigorous mathematical truth 


the complete and absolute ultimate compensation of the va- 
EE 4 
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riations in question, it would be requisite to show that the 
minute outstanding changes due to the non-arrivals of P and 
M at the same exact points at the end of each revolution, 
cannot accumulate in the course of infinite ages in one 
direction. Now it will appear in the subsequent part of this 
chapter, that the effect of perturbation on the excentricities 
and apsides of the orbits is to cause the former to undergo 
only periodical variations, and the latter to revolve and take 
up in succession every possible situation. Hence in the 
course of infinite ages, the points of arrival of P and M 
at fixed lines of direction, S P, S M, in successive revolutions, 
though at one time they will approach 8, at another will 
recede from it, fluctuating to and fro about mean points 
from which they never greatly depart. And if the arrival 
of either of them at P, at a point nearer 8, at the end of a 
complete revolution, cause an excess of velocity, its arrival 
at a more distant point will cause a deficiency, and thus, as 
the fluctuations of distance to and fro ultimately balance 
each other, so will also the excesses and defects of velocity, 
though in periods of enormous length, being no less than 
that of a complete revolution of P’s apsides for the one cause 
of inequality, and of a complete restoration of its excentricity 
for the other. 

(667.) The dynamical proposition on which this reasoning 
is based is general, and applies equally well to cases wherein 
the forces act in one plane, or are directed to centers any- 
where situated in space. Hence, if we take into considera- 
tion the inclination of P’s orbit to that of M, the same 
reasoning will apply. Only that in this case, upon a com- 
plete revolution of P, the variation of inclination and the 
motion of the nodes of P’s orbit will prevent its returning 
to a point in the exact plane of its original orbit, as that of 
the excentricity and perihelion prevent its arrival at the 
same exact distance from 8. But since it has been shown 
that the inclination fluctuates round a mean state from which 
it never departs much, and since the node revolves and makes 
a complete circuit, it is obvious that in a complete period of 
the latter the points of arrival of P at the same longitude 
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will deviate as often and by the same quantities above as 
below its original point of departure from exact coincidence ; 
and, therefore, that on the average of an infinite number 
of revolutions, the effect of this cause of non-compensation 
will also be destroyed. 

(668.) It is evident, also, that the dynamical proposition 
in question being general, and applying equally to any num- 
ber of fixed centers, as well as to any distribution of them in 
space, the conclusion would be precisely the same whatever 
be the number of disturbing bodies, only that the periods of 
compensation would become more intricately involved. We 
are, therefore, conducted to this most remarkable and im- 
portant conclusion, viz. that the major axes of the planetary 
(and lunar) orbits, and, consequently, also their mean mo- 
tions and periodic times, are subject to none but periodical 
changes; that the length of the year, for example, in the 
lapse of infinite ages, has no preponderating tendency either 
to increase or diminution, — that the planets will neither re- 
cede indefinitely from the sun, nor fall into it, but continue, 
so far as their mutual perturbations at least are concerned, 
to revolve for ever in orbits of very nearly the same dimen- 
sions as at present. 

(669.) This theorem (the Magna Charta of our system), 
the discovery of which is due to Lagrange, is justly regarded 
as the most important, as a single result, of any which have 
hitherto rewarded the researches of mathematicians in this 
application of their science; and it is especially worthy of 
remark, and follows evidently from the view here taken of 
it, that it would not be true but for the influence of the 
perturbing forces on other elements of the orbit, viz. the 
perihelion and excentricity, and the inclination and nodes; 
since we have seen that the revolution of the apsides and 
nodes, and the periodical increase and diminution of the ex- 
centricities and inclinations, are both essential towards ope- 
rating that final and complete compensation which gives it a 
character of mathematical exactness. We have here an in- 
stance of a perturbation of one kind operating on a perturba- 
tion of another to annihilate an effect which would otherwise 
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accumulate to the destruction of the system. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that it is the smallness of the excen- 
tricities of the more influential planets, which gives this 
theorem its practical importance, and distinguishes it from a 
mere barren speculative result. Within the limits of ulti- 
mate restoration, it is this alone which keeps the periodical 
fluctuations of the axis to and fro about a mean value within 
moderate and reasonable limits. Although the earth might 
not fall into the sun, or recede from it beyond the present 
limits of our system, any considerable increase or diminution 
of its mean distance, to the extent, for instance, of a tenth of 
its actual amount, would not fail to subvert the conditions on 
which the existence of the present race of animated beings 
depends. Constituted as our system is, however, changes to 
anything like this extent are utterly precluded. ‘The great- 
est departure from the mean value of the axis of any pla- 
netary orbit yet recognized by theory or observation (that of 
the orbit of Saturn disturbed by Jupiter), does not amount 
to a thousandth part of its length.* The effects of these 
fluctuations, however, are very sensible, and manifest them- 
selves in alternate accelerations and retardations in the an- 
gular motions of the disturbed about the central body, which 
cause it alternately to outrun and to lag behind its edliptic 
place in its orbit, giving rise to what are called equations in 
its motion, some of the chief instances of which will be here- 
after specified when we come to trace more particularly in 
detail the effects of the tangential force in various configu- 
rations of the disturbed and disturbing bodies, and to explain 
the consequences of a near approach to commensurability in 
their periodic times. An exact commensurability in this 
respect, such, for instance; as would bring both planets round 
to the same configuration in two or three revolutions of one 
of them, would appear at first sight to destroy one of the 
essential elements of our demonstration. But even supposing 
such an exact adjustment to subsist at any epoch, it could 


* Greater deviations will probably be found to exist in the orbits of the small 
extra-tropical planets, But these are too insignificant members of our system 
to need special notice in a work of this nature. 
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not remain permanent, since by a remarkable property of 
perturbations of this class, which geometers have demon- 
strated, but the reasons of which we cannot stop to explain, 
any change produced on the axis of the disturbed planet’s 
orbit is necessarily accompanied by a change in the contrary 
direction in that of the disturbing, so that the periods would 
recede from commensurability by the mere effect of their 
mutual action. Cases are not wanting in the planetary sys- 
tem of a certain approach to commensurability, and in one 
very remarkable case (that of Uranus and Neptune) of a 
considerably near one, not near enough, however, in the 
smallest degree to affect the validity of the argument, but 
only to give rise to inequalities of very long periods, of which 
more presently.* 

(670.) The variation of the length of the axis of the 
disturbed orbit is due solely to the action of the tangential 
disturbing force. It is otherwise with that ofits excentricity 
and of the position of its axis, or, which is the same thing, the 
longitude of its perihelion. Both the normal and tangential 
components of the disturbing force affect these elements. 
We shall, however, consider separately the influence of each, 


and, commencing, as the simplest case, with that of the tan- 
gential force ;— let P be the place of the disturbed planet 
in its elliptic orbit A P B, whose axis at the moment is A S B 
and focus §. Suppose Y P Z to be atangent to this orbit at 


* 41 revolutions of Neptune are nearly equal to 81 of Uranus, giving rise 
to an inequality, having 6805 years for its period. 
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P. Then, if we suppose A B=2 a, the other focus of the 
ellipse, H, will be found by making the angle Z PH=Y PS 
or Y P H=180°—Y P Z, or SP H=180°— 2 Y P 5, and 
taking PH=2a—SP. This is evident from the nature 
of the ellipse, in which lines drawn from any point to the two 
foci make equal angles with the tangent, and have their sum 
equal to the major axis. Suppose, now, the tangential force 
to act on P and to increase its velocity. It will therefore 
increase the axis, so that the new value assumed by a (viz. a’) 
will be greater than a. But the tangential force does not 
alter the angle of tangency, so that to find the new posi- 
tion (H’) of the upper focus, we must measure off along 
the same line P H, a distance P H’ (=2 a’ — P H) greater 
than PH. Do this then, and jom SH _ and produce it. 
Then will A’ B’ be the new position of the axis, and $5 H’ 
the new excentricity. Hence we conclude, Ist, that the 
new position of the perihelion A’ will deviate. from the old 
one A towards the same side of the axis AB on which 
P is when the tangential force acts to increase the velocity, 
whether P be moving from perihelion to aphelion, or 
the contrary. 2dly, That on the same supposition as to 
the action of the tangential force, the excentricity increases 
when P is between the perihelion and the perpendicular to 
the axis F HG drawn through the upper focus, and dimi- 
nishes when between the aphelion and the same perpendicular. 
3dly, That for a given change of velocity, ze. for a given 
value of the tangential force, the momentary variation in the 
place of the perihelion is a maximum when P is at F or G, 
from which situation of P to the perihelion or aphelion, it 
decreases to nothing, the perihelion being stationary when P 
isat Aor B. 4thly, That the variation of the excentricity 
due to this cause is complementary in its law of increase 
and decrease to that of the perihelion, being a maximum for 
a given tangential force when P is at A or B, and vanishing 
when at G or F. And lastly, that where the tangential force 
acts to diminish the velocity, all these results are reversed. 
If the orbit be very nearly circular* the points F, G, will be 


* So nearly that the cube of the excentricity may be neglected. 
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so situated that, although not at opposite extremities of a 
diameter, the times of describing AF, FM, MG, and G A 
will be all equal, and each of course one quarter of the whole 
periodic time of P. 

(671.) Let us now consider the effects of the normal com- 
ponent of the disturbing force upon the same elements. The 
direct effect of this force is to crease or diminish the curva- 
ture of the orbit at the pomt P of its action, without pro- 
ducing any change on the velocity, so that the length of the 


axis remains unaltered by its action. Now, an increase of 
curvature at P is synonymous with a decrease in the angle 
of tangency S P Y when P is approaching towards §, and with 
an increase in that angle when receding from 8. Suppose 
the former case, and while P approaches S (or is moving 
from aphelion to perihelion), let the normal force act inwards 
or towards the concavity of the ellipse. Then will the tangent 
PY by the action of that force have taken up the position 
PY’. To find the corresponding position H’ taken up by 
the focus of the orbit so disturbed, we must make the angle 
S P H’/=180°—-2 S P Y’, or, which comes to the same, draw 
P H’ on the side of P H opposite to S, making the angle 
H P H’=twice the angle of deflection Y P Y’ and in PH 
take PH’=P H. Joining, then, S H’ and producing it, 
A’ S’ H’ M’ will be the new position of the axis, A’ the new 
perihelion, and 4 SH’ the new excentricity. Hence we 
conclude, Ist, that the normal force acting inwards, and P 
moving towards the perihelion, the new direction § A’ of the 
perihelion is in advance (with reference to the direction of P’s 
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revolution) of the old—-or the apsides advance — when P is 
anywhere situated between F and A (since when at F the 
point H’ falls upon H M between H and M). When P is 
at G the apsides are stationary, but when P is anywhere 
between M and G the apsides retrograde, H’ in this case 
lying on the opposite side of the axis. 2dly, That the same 
directions of the normal force and of P’s motion being 
supposed, the excentricity increases while P moves through 
the whole semiellipse from aphelion to perihelion — the rate 
of its increase being a maximum when P is at F, and nothing 
at the aphelion and perihelion. 3dly, That these effects are 
reversed in the opposite half of the orbit, AGM, in 
which P passes from perihelion to aphelion or recedes from S$. 
4thly, That they are also reversed by a reversal of the 
direction of the normal force, outwards, in place of inwards. 
5thly, That here also the variations of the excentricity and 
perihelion are complementary to each other; the one vari- 
ation being most rapid when the other vanishes, and vice 
versd. 6thly, And lastly, that the changes in the situation 
of the focus H produced by the actions of the tangential 
and normal components of the disturbing force are at right 
angles to each other in every situation of P, and therefore 
where the tangential force is most efficacious (in proportion 
to its intensity) in varying either the one or the other of the 
elements in question, the normal is least so, and vice versé. 

_ (672.) To determine the momentary effect of the whole 
disturbing force then, we have only to resolve it into its 
tangential and normal components, and estimating by these 
principles separately the effects of either constituent on both 
elements, add or subtract the results according as they con- 
spire or oppose each other. Or we may at once make the 
angle H P H” equal to twice the angle of deflection produced 
by the normal force, and lay off P H’=P H+twice the 
variation of a produced in the same moment of time by the 
tangential force, and H” will be the new focus. The mo- 
mentary velocity generated by the tangential force is cal- 
culable from a knowledge of that force by the ordinary prin- 
ciples of dynamics; and from this, the variation of the axis is 
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easily derived.* The momentary velocity generated by the 
normal force in its own direction is in like manner calculable 
from a knowledge of that force, and dividing this by the 
linear velocity of P at that instant, we deduce the angular 
velocity of the tangent about P, or the momentary variation 
of the angle of tangency S P Y, corresponding. 

(673.) The following résumé of these several results in a 
tabular form includes every variety of case according as P is 
approaching to or receding from §; as it is situated in the 
are F A G of its orbit about the perihelion or in the remoter 
arc GM F about the aphelion, as the tangential force accele- 
rates or retards the disturbed body, or as the normal acts in- 
wards or outwards with reference to the concavity of the orbit. 


EFFECTS OF THE TANGENTIAL DISTURBING FORCE. 


Action of Tangential 


Direction of P’s motion.| Situation of P in orbit. Effect on Elements. 


Force. 
Approaching S. Anywhere. Accelerating P, | Apsides recede. 
Ditto. Ditto. Retarding P. advance, 
Receding from 8S. Ditto. Accelerating P. advance, 
Ditto. Ditto. Retarding P. recede, 
Indifferent. About Aphelion. | Accelerating P. | Excentr.decreases. 
Ditto. Ditto. Retarding P. increases. 
Ditto. About Perihelion. | Accelerating P. increases. 
Ditto. Ditto. Retarding P. decreases. 


EFFECTS OF THE NORMAL DISTURBING FORCE. 


Action of Normal 


Direction of P’s motion.| Situation of P in orbit. Effect on Elements. 


Force. 

Indifferent. About Aphelion. Inwards. Apsides recede. 
Ditto. Ditto. Outwards, advance, 
Ditto. About Perihelion. | Inwards. advance, 
Ditto. Ditto. Outwards. recede. 

Approaching S. Anywhere. Inwards. Excentr. increases. 
Ditto. Ditto. Outwards, decreases. 

Receding from S. Ditto. Inwards. decreases. 
Ditto. Ditto. Outwards. increases. 

* ee oe and (=o— vn? a vy’? =(» +0!) (v—v’) or when in- 
ar a wa 


= ae “Jered #4 
finitesimal variations only are considered 


= 2v (v! —v) or a! —a=207v (vo! —v) 


from which it appears that the variation of the axis arising from a given va- 
riation of velocity is independent of r, or is the same at whatever distance from S 
the change takes place, and that ceteris paribus it is greater for a given change of 
velocity (or for a given tangential force) in the direct ratio of the velocity itself. 
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(674.) From the momentary changes in the elements of 
the disturbed orbit corresponding to successive situations of 
P and M, to conclude the total amount of change produced 
in any given time is the business of the integral calculus, and 
lies far beyond the scope of the present work. Without its 
aid, however, and by general considerations of the periodical 
recurrence of configurations of the same character, we have 
been able to demonstrate many of the most interesting con- 
clusions to which geometers have been conducted, examples 
of which have already been given in the reasoning by which 
the permanence of the axes, the periodicity of the inclina- 
tions, and the revolutions of the nodes of the planetary orbits 
have been demonstrated. We shall now proceed to apply 
similar considerations to the motion of the apsides, and the 
variations of the excentricities. To this end we must first 
trace the changes induced on the disturbing forces themselves, 
with the varying positions of the bodies, and here as in treating 
of the inclinations we shall suppose, unless the contrary is ex- 
pressly indicated, both orbits to be very nearly circular, 
without which limitation the complication of the subject would 
become too embarrassing for the reader to follow, and defeat 
the end of explanation. 

(675.) On this supposition the directions of S P and SY, 
the perpendicular on the tangent at P, may be regarded as 
coincident, and the normal and radial disturbing forces become 
nearly identical in quantity, also the tangential and transversal, 
by the near coincidence of the points T and L (fig. art. 687.). 
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So far then as the zntensity of the forces is concerned, it will 
make very little difference in which way the forces are re- 
solved, nor willit at all materially affect our conclusions as to 
the effects of the normal and tangential forces, if in estimating 
their quantitative values, we take advantage of the simplifica- 
tion introduced into their numerical expression by the neglect 
of the angle PSY, i.e. by the substitution for them of the 
radial and transversal components. The character of these 
effects depends (art. 670, 671.) on the direction in which the — 
forces act, which we shall suppose normal and tangential as 
before, and it is only on the estimation of their quantitative 
effects that the error induced by the neglect of this angle can 
fall. In the lunar orbit this angle never exceeds 3° 10’, and 
its influence on the quantitative estimation of the acting forces 
may therefore be safely neglected in a first approximation. 
Now MN being found by the propertion MP?: MS?:: 
MS:MN, NP (=M N—MP)is also known, and there- 
fore NL=NP.sn NPS=NP.sin(ASP+SM P) and 
LS=PL—PS=NP.cosNPS—PS=NP.cos(ASP 
+SMP)—SP become known, which express respectively 
the tangential and normal forces on the same scale that S M 
represents M’s attraction on 8.* Suppose P to revolve in the 
direction EA DB. Then, by drawing the figure in various 
situations of P throughout the whole circle, the reader will 
easily satisfy himself —Ist. That the tangential force acce- 
lerates P, as it moves from E towards A, and from D towards 
B, but retards it as it passes from A to D, and from B to E. 
2nd. That the tangential force vanishes at the four points 
A, D, E, B, and attains amaximum at some intermediate points. 
3rdly. That the normal force is directed outwards at the 

* MS=R; SP=r; MP=f; AS P=0; AM P=M; MN=— NP 
Eta (1 4+ 2) ; whence we have N L=(R—f). sin (0+ M) 
(1 ‘ +o) LS=(R-f). cos (0+M). (1 + a+) —r. When R 


and f, owing to the great distance of M, are nearly equal, we have R—f= 


> nearly, and the angle M may be neglected; so that we have 
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syzigies A, B, and inwards at the points D, E, at which points 
respectively its outward and inward intensities attain their 
maxima. Lastly, that this force vanishes at points interme- 
diate between A D, D B, BE, and E A, which points, when 
M is considerably remote, are.situated nearer to the quadra- 
ture than the syzygies. 

(676.) In the lunar theory, to which we shall now proceed 
to apply these principles, both the geometrical representation 
and the algebraic expression of the disturbing forces admit of 
great simplification. Owing to the great distance of the sun 
M, at whose center the radius of the moon’s orbit never 
subtends an angle of more than about 8’, N P may be re- 
garded as parallel to A B. And DS E becomes a straight line 
coincident with the line of quadratures, so that V P becomes 
the cosine of ASP to radius SP, and NL=NEP. sin 
ASP; LP=NP.ecosASP. Moreover, in this case 
(see the note on the last article) NP=3PV=35SP. cos 
ASP; and consequently NL=3SP.cos ASP. sin ASP 
=3 SP.smn2ASP,andLP=SP(3. cos AS P?—1) 
=3$5P(14+3. cos 2 ASP) which vanishes when cos 
AS P?=4, or at 64° 14’ from the syzygy. Suppose through 
every point of P’s orbit there be drawn SQ=35SP . cos 
AS P?, then will Q trace out a certain looped oval, as in the 
figure, cutting the orbit in four points 64° 14’ from A and B 
respectively, and P Q will always represent in quantity and 
direction the normal force acting at P. 


(677.) It is important to remark here, because upon this 
the whole lunar theory and especially that of the motion of 
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the apsides hinges, that all the acting disturbing forces, at 
equal angles of elongation AS P of the moon from the sun, 
are ceteris paribus proportional to S P, the moon’s distance 
from the earth, and are therefore greater when the moon is 
near its apogee than when near its perigee; the extreme 
proportion being that of about 28:25. This premised, let 
us first consider the effect of the normal force in displacing 
the lunar apsides. This we shall best be enabled to do by 
examining separately those cases in which the effects are most 
strongly contrasted ; viz. when the major axis of the moon’s 
orbit is directed towards the sun, and when at right angles 
to that direction. first, then, let the line of apsides be 


=— 0 


directed to the sun as in the annexed figure, where A is the 
perigee, and take the ares Aa, Ab, Be, Bd each=64° 14’. 
Then while P is between a and 6 the normal force acting out- 
wards, and the moon being near its perigee, by art. 671. the 
apsides will recede, but when between c and d, the force there 
acting outwards, but the moon being near its apogee, they 
will advance. The rapidity of these movements will be re- 
spectively at its maxima at A and B, not only because the 
disturbing forces are then most intense, but also because 
(see art. 671.) they act most advantageously at those points 
to displace the axis. Proceeding from A and B towards the 
neutral points a bcd the rapidity of their recess and advance 
diminishes, and is nothing (or the apsides are stationary) 
when P is at either of these points. From 4 to D, or rather 
to a point some little beyond D (art. 671.) the force acts 


inwards, and the moon is still near perigee, so that in this arc 
FF 2 
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of the orbit the apsides advance. But the rate of advance 
is feeble, because in the early part of that arc the normal 
force is small, and as P approaches D and the force gains 
power, it acts disadvantageously to move the axis, its effect 
vanishing altogether when it arrives beyond D at the ex- 
tremity of the perpendicular to the upper focus of the lunar 
ellipse. Thence up to c this feeble advance is reversed and 
converted into a recess, the force still acting inwards, but 
the moon now being near its apogee. And so also for 
the ares dE, Ea. In the figure these changes are indicated 
by ++ for rapid advance, — — for rapid recess, + and — 
for feeble advance and recess, and 0 for the stationary points. 
Now if the forces were equal on the sides of + and — it is 
evident that there would be an exact counterbalance of 
advance and recess on the average of a whole revolution. 
But this is not thecase. The force in apogee is greater than 
that in perigee in the proportion of 28: 25, while in the. 
quadratures about D and E they are equal. Therefore, 
while the feeble movements + and —in the neighbourhood of 
these points destroy each other almost exactly, there will 
necessarily remain a considerable balance in favour of advance, 
in this situation of the line of apsides. 

(678.) Next, suppose the apogee to lie at A, and the peri- 
gee at B. In this case it is evident that, so far as the di- 
rection of the motions of the apsides is concerned, all the 
conclusions of the foregoing reasoning will be reversed by the 
substitution of the word perigee for apogee, and vice versé ; 
and all the signs in the figure referred to will be changed. 
But now the most powerful forces act on the side of A, that 
is to say, still on the side of advance, this condition also being 
reversed. In either situation of the orbit, then, the apsides 
advance. 

(679.) (Case 3.) Suppose, now, the major axis to have the 
situation D E, and the perigee to be on the side of D. Here, 
in the are 6 ec of P’s motion the normal force acts inwards, 
and the moon is near perigee, consequently the apsides 
advance, but with a moderate rapidity, the maximum of the 
inward normal force being only half that of the outward. 
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In the arcs A 6 and c B the moon is still near perigee, and 
the force acts outwards, but though powerfully towards A 
and B, yet at a constantly increasing disadvantage (art. 671.) 
Therefore in these arcs the apsides recede, but moderately. 
Ina A and Bd(being towards apogee) they again advance, 
still with a moderate velocity. Lastly, throughout the arc 
da, being about apogee with an inward force, they recede. 
Here as before, if the perigee and apogee forces were equal, 
the advance and recess would counterbalance; but as in fact 
the apogee forces preponderate, there will be a balance on 
the entire revolution in favour of recess. The same reasoning 
of course holds good if the perigee be towards EK. But now, 
between these cases and those in the foregoing articles, there 
is this difference, viz. that in this the dominant effect results 
from the inward action of the normal force in quadratures, 
while in the others it results from its outward, and doubly 
powerful action in syzygies. The recess of the apsides in 
their quadratures arising from the action of the normal force 
will therefore be less than their advance in their syzygies; 
and not only on this account, but also because of the much 
less extent of the arcs bc and da on which the balance is 
mainly struck in this case, than of a d and ¢ d, the correspond- 
ing most influential arcs in the other. 

(680.) In intermediate situations of the line of apsides, the 
effect will be intermediate, and there will of course be asitua- 
tion of them in which on an average of a whole revolution, 
they are stationary. This situation it is easy to see will be 
nearer to the line of quadratures than of syzygies, and the 
preponderance of advance will be maintained over a much 
more considerable arc than that of recess, among the possible 
situations which they can hold. On every account, therefore 
the action of the normal force causes the lunar apsides to 
progress in a complete revolution of M or in a synodical year, 
during which the motion of the sun round the earth (as we 
consider the earth at rest) brings the line of syzygies into all 
situations with respect to that of apsides. 

(681.) Let us next consider the action of the tangential 


force. And as before (Case 1.), supposing the perigee of the 
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moon at A, and the direction of her revolution to be A DB E, 
the tangential force retards her motion through the quadrant 
A D, in which she recedes from §, therefore by art. 370. the 
apsides recede. Through D B the force accelerates, while 
the moon still recedes, therefore they advance. Through B E 
the force retards, and the moon approaches, therefore they 
continue to advance, and finally throughout the quadrant E A 
the force accelerates and the moon approaches, therefore they 
recede. In virtue therefore of this force, the apsides recede, 
during the description of the are E A D, and advance during 
DBE, but the force being in this case as in that of the 
normal force more powerful at apogee, the latter will pre- 
ponderate, and the apsides will advance on an average of a 
whole revolution. 

(682.) (Case 2.) The perigee being towards B, we have 
to substitute in the foregoing reasoning approach to §, for 
recess from it, and vice versd, the accelerations and retarda- 
tions remaining as before. Therefore the results, as far as 
direction is concerned, will be reversed in each quadrant, the 
apsides advance during EAD and recede durmg DB E. 
But the situation of the apogee being also reversed, the pre- 
dominance remains on the side of E A D, that is, of advance. 

(683.) (Case 3.) Apsides in quadratures, perigee near D.— 
Over quadrant AD, approach and retardation, therefore 
advance of apsides. Over D B recess and acceleration, there- 
fore again advance; over BE recess and retardation with 
recess of apsides, and lastly over E A approach and accelera- 
tion, producing their continued recess. Total result: advance 
during the half revolution A D B, and recess during BE A, 
the acting forces bemg more powerful in the latter, whence 
of course a preponderant recess. ‘The same result when the 
perigee is at E. 

(684.) So far the analogy of reasoning between the action 
of the tangential and normal forces is perfect. But from this 
point they diverge. It is not here as before. The recess of 
the apsides in quadratures does not now arise from the pre- 
dominance of feeble over feebler forces, while that in syzygies 
results from that of powerful over powerful ones. The maxi- 
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mum accelerating action of the tangential force is equal to 
its maximum retarding, while the inward action of the normal 
at its maximum is only half the maximum of its outward. 
Neither is there that difference in the extent of the arcs over 
which the balance is struck in this, as in the other case, the 
action of the tangential force being inward and outward 
alternately over equal arcs, each a complete quadrant. 
Whereas, therefore, in tracing the action of the normal force, 
we found reason to conclude it much more effective to produce 
progress of the apsides in their syzygy, than in their quadrature 
situations, we can draw no such conclusion in that of the 
tangential forces: there being, as regards that force, a complete 
symmetry in the four quadrants, while in regard of the normal 
force the symmetry is only a half-symmetry having relation 
to two semicircles. 

(685.) Taking the average of many revolutions of the sun 
about the earth, in which it shall present itself in every pos- 
sible variety of situations to the line of apsides, we see that the 
effect of the normal force is to produce a rapid advance in the 
syzygy of the apsides, and a less rapid recess in their quadra- 
ture, and on the whole, therefore, a moderately rapid general 
advance, while that of the tangential is to produce an equally 
rapid advance in syzygy, and recess in quadrature. Directly, 
therefore, the tangential force would appear to have no ulti- 
mate influence in causing either increase or diminution in the 
mean motion of the apsides resulting from the action of the 
‘normal force. It does so, however, indirectly, conspiring in 
that respect with, and greatly increasing, an indirect action 
of the normal force in a manner which we shall now proceed 
to explain. | 

(686.) The sun moving uniformly, or nearly so, in the 
same direction as P, the line of apsides when in or near the 
syzygy, in advancing follows the sun, and therefore remains 
materially longer in the neighbourhood of syzygy than if it 
rested. On the other hand, when the apsides are in quadrature 
they recede, and moving therefore contrary to the sun’s motion, 
remain a shorter time in that neighbourhood, than if they 


rested. Thus the advance, already preponderant, is made to 
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preponderate more by its longer continuance, and the recess, 
already deficient, is rendered still more so by the shortening 
of its duration.* Whatever cause, then, increases directly 
the rapidity of both advance and recess, though it may do both 
equally, aids in this indirect process, and it is thus that the 
tangential force becomes effective through the medium of 
the progress already produced, in doing and aiding the normal 
force to do that which alone it would be unable to effect. 
Thus we have perturbation exaggerating perturbation, and 
thus we see what is meant by geometers, when they declare 
that a considerable part of the motion of the lunar apsides is 
due to the square of the disturbing force, or, in other words, 
arises out of a second approximation in which the influence 
of the first in altering the data of the problem is taken into 
account. 

(687.) The curious and complicated effect of perturbation, 
described in the last article, has given more trouble to geo- 
meters than any other part of the lunar theory. Newton 
himself had succeeded in tracing that part of the motion of 
the apogee which is due to the direct action of the radial 
force; but finding the amount only half what observation 
assigns, he appears to have abandoned the subject in despair. 
Nor, when resumed by his successors, did the inquiry, for a 
very long period, assume a more promising aspect. On the 
contrary, Newton’s result appeared to be even minutely 
verified, and the elaborate investigations which were lavished 
upon the subject without success began to excite strong doubts 
whether this feature of the lunar motions could be explained 
at all by the Newtonian law of gravitation. The doubt was 
removed, however, almost in the instant of its origin, by the 
same geometer, Clairaut, who first gave it currency, and who 
gloriously repaired the error of his momentary hesitation, by 
demonstrating the exact coincidence between theory and ob- 
servation, when the effect of the tangential force is properly 
taken into the account. The lunar apogee circulates, in 
32324 -575343, or about 93 years. 


* Newton, Prine. i. 66. Cor. &. 
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(688.) Let us now proceed to investigate the influence of 
the disturbing forces so resolved on the excentricity of the 
lunar orbit, and the foregoing articles having sufficiently 
familiarized the reader with our mode of following out the 
changes in different situations of the orbit, we shall take at 
once a more general situation, and suppose the line of apsides 
in any position with respect to the sun, such as ZY, the 
perigee being at Z, a point between the lower syzygy and 
the quadrature next following it, the direction of P’s motion 
as all along supposed bemg A DBE. Then (commencing 
with the normal force) the momentary change of excentricity 
will vanish at a, b, c,d, by the 
vanishing of that force, and at 
Z and Y by the effect of situa- 
tion in the orbit annulling its 
action (art. 671.). In the 
arcs Zb and Y d therefore the 
change of excentricity will be 
small, the acting force nowhere 

| attaining either a great magni- 
tude or an advantageous situation within their limits. And 
the force within these two arcs having the same character as 
to inward and outward, but being oppositely influential by 
reason of the approach of P to Sin one of them and its recess 
in the other, it is evident that, so far as these arcs are con~ 
cerned, a very near compensation of effects will take place, 
and though the apogeal arc Y d will be somewhat more in- 
fluential, this will tell for little upon the average of a revo- 
lution. : 

(689.) The arcs 6 Dc and d Ka are each much less than a 
quadrant in extent, and the force acting inwards throughout 
them (which at its maximum in D and His only half the 
outward force at A,B) degrades very rapidly in intensity 
towards either syzygy (see art. 676.). Hence whether Z be 
between bc or 6 A, the effects of the force in these ares 
will not produce very extensive changes on the excentricity, 
and the changes which it does produce will (for the reason 
already given) be opposed to each other. Although, then, 


oz 
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the arc ad be farther from perigee than 6 c, and therefore the 
force in it is greater, yet the predominance of effect here 
will not be very marked, and will moreover be partially 
neutralized by the small predominance of an opposite character 
in Y dover Zb. Onthe other hand, the ares a Z, ¢ Y are 
both larger in extent than either of the others, and the 
seats of action of forces doubly powerful. Their influence, 
therefore, will be of most importance, and their preponderance 
one over the other, (being opposite in their tendencies, ) will 
decide the question whether on an average of the revolution, 
the excentricity shall increase or diminish. It is clear 
that the decision must be in favour of ¢ Y, the apogeal are, 
and, since in this the force is outwards and the moon receding 
from the earth, an increase of the excentricity will-arise from 
its influence. A similar reasoning will, evidently, lead to the 
same conclusion were the apogee and perigee to change 
places, for the directions of P’s motion as to approach and 
recess to S will be indeed reversed, but at the same time 
the dominant forces will have changed sides, and the arc a A Z 
will now give the character to the result. But when Z lies 
between A and KE, as the reader may easily satisfy himself, 
the case will be altogether different, and the reverse conclusion 
will obtain. Hence the changes of excentricity emergent on 
the average of single revolutions from the action of the normal 
force will be as represented by the signs + and —in the 
figure above annexed. 
(690.) Let us next consider the effect of the tangential 
force. This retards P in the quadrants AD, BE, and 
accelerates it in the alternate 
D ones. In the whole quadrant 
=! A D, therefore, the effect is of 
one character, the perigee 
being less than 90° from every 
point in it, and in the whole 
y quadrant B E it is of the oppo- 
5 site, the apogee being so si- 
tuated (art.670.) | Moreover, 
in the middle of each quadrant, the tangential force is at its 
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maximum. Now, in the other quadrants, E A and D B, the 
change from perigeal to apogeal vicinity takes place, and the 
tangential force, however powerful, has its effect annulled 
by situation (art. 670.), and this happens more or less nearly 
about the points where the force is a maximum. These 
quadrants, then, are far less influential on the total result, 
so that the character of that result will be decided by the 
predominance of one or other of the former quadrants, and 
will lean to that which has the apogee in it. Now in the 
quadrant B E the force retards the moon and the moon is in 
apogee. Therefore the excentricity increases. In this 
situation therefore of the apogee, such is the average result 
of a complete revolution of the moon. Here again alsoif the 
perigee and apogee change places, so will also the character of 
all the partial influences, arc for arc. But the quadrant A D 
will now preponderate instead of D H, so that under this double 
reversal of conditions the result will be identical. Lastly, 
if the line of apsides be in AE, BD, it may be shown in 
like manner that the excentricity will diminish on the average 
of a revolution. 

(691.) Thus it appears, that in varying the excentricity, 
precisely as in moving the line of apsides, the direct effect 
of the tangential force conspires with that of the normal, and 
- tends to increase the extent of the deviations to and fro on 
either side of a mean value which the varying situation of 
the sun with respect to the line of apsides gives rise to, 
having for their period of restoration a synodical revolution 
of the sun and apse. Supposing the sun and apsis to start 
together, the sun of course will outrun the. apsis (whose 
period is nine years), and in the lapse of about (++) part 
of a year will have gained on it 90°, during all which interval 
the apse will have been in the quadrant A E of our figure, 
and the excentricity continually decreasing. The decrease 
will then cease, but the excentricity itself will be a minimum, 
the sun being now at right angles to the line of apsides. 
Thence it will increase to a maximum when the sun has 
gained another 90°, and again attained the line of apsides, and 
so on alternately. The actual effect on the numerical value 
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of the lunar excentricity is very considerable, the greatest 
and least excentricities being in the ratio of 3 to 2.* 

(692.) The motion of the apsides of the lunar orbit may 
be illustrated by a very pretty mechanical experiment, which 
is otherwise instructive in giving an idea of the mode in 
which orbitual motion is carried on under the action of cen- 
tral forces variable according to the situation of the revolving 
body. Let a leaden weight be suspended by a brass or iron 
wire to a hook in the under side of a firm béam, so as to 
allow of its free motion on all sides of the vertical, and so 
that when in a state of rest it shall just clear the floor of the 
room, or a table placed ten or twelve feet beneath the hook. 
The point of support should be well secured from wagging 
to and fro by the oscillation of the weight, which should be 
sufficient to keep the wire as tightly stretched as it will bear, 
with the certainty of not breaking. Now, let a very small 
motion be communicated to the weight, not by merely with- 
drawing it from the vertical and letting it fall, but by giving 
it a slight impulse sideways. It will be seen to describe a 
regular ellipse about the point of rest as its center. If the 
weight be heavy, and carry attached to it a pencil, whose 
point lies exactly in the direction of the string, the ellipse 
may be transferred to paper lightly stretched and gently 
pressed against it. In these circumstances, the situation of 
the major and minor axes of the ellipse will remain for a long 
time very nearly the same, though the resistance of the air 
and the stiffness of the wire will gradually diminish its 
dimensions and excentricity. But if the impulse com- 
municated to the weight be considerable, so as to carry it 
out to a great angle (15° or 20° from the vertical), this per- 
manence of situation of the ellipse will no longer subsist. 
Its axis will be seen to shift its position at every revolution 
of the weight, advancing in the same direction with the 
weight’s motion, by an uniform and regular progression, 
which at length will entirely reverse its situation, bringing 
the direction of the longest excursions to coincide with that 


* Airy, Gravitation, p. 106. 
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in which the shortest were previously made; and so on, 
round the whole circle; and, in a word, imitating to the 
eye, very completely, the motion of the apsides of the moon’s 
orbit. 

(693.) Now, if we inquire into the cause of this pro- 
gression of the apsides, it will not be difficult of detection. 
When a weight is suspended by a wire, and drawn aside from 
the vertical, it is urged to the lowest point (or rather in a 
direction at every instant perpendicular to the wire) by a 
force which varies as the sine of the deviation of the wire 
from the perpendicular. Now, the sines of very small arcs 
are nearly in the proportion of the arcs themselves; and the 
more nearly, as the arcs are smaller. If, therefore, the 
deviations from the vertical be so small that we may neglect 
the curyature of the spherical surface in which the weight 
moves, and regard the curve described as coincident with. its 
projection on a horizontal plane, it will be then moving 
under the same circumstances as if it were a revolving body 
attracted to a center by a force varying directly as the 
distance ; and, in this case, the curve described would be an 
ellipse, having its centre of attraction not in the focus, but 
in the center *, and the apsides of this ellipse would remain 
fixed. But if the excursions of the weight from the vertical 
be considerable, the force urging it towards the center will 
deviate in its law from the simple ratio of the distances ; 
being as the sine, while the distances are as the arc. Now 
the sine, though it continues to increase as the arc increases, 
yet does not increase so fast. So soon as the arc has any 
sensible extent, the sine begins to fall somewhat short of the 
magnitude which an exact numerical proportionality would 
require; and therefore the force urging the weight towards 
its center or point of rest at great distances falls, in like 
proportion, somewhat short of that which would keep the 
body in its precise elliptic orbit. It will no longer, therefore, 
have, at those greater distances, the same command over the 
weight, 7m proportion to its speed, which would enable it to 
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deflect it from its rectilinear tangential course into an ellipse. 
The true path which it describes will be less curved in the 
remoter parts than is consistent with the elliptic figure,.as m 
the annexed cut; and, therefore, it will not so soon haye its 
motion brought to be again at right angles to the radius. 
It will require a longer continued action of the central force 
to do this; and before itis accomplished, more than a quadrant 
of its revolution must be passed over in 
angular motion round the center. But 
this is only stating at length, and ina 
more circuitous manner, that fact which 
is more briefly and summarily expressed 
by saying that the apsides of its orbit 
_ are progressive. Nothing beyond a fami- 
liar illustration is of course intended in 
what is above said. The case is not an exact parallel with 
that of the lunar orbit, the disturbing force being simply 
radial, whereas in the lunar orbit a transversal force is also con- 
cerned, and even were it otherwise, only a confused and in- 
distinct view of apsidal motion can be obtained from this kind 
of consideration of the curvature of the disturbed path. If we 
would obtain a clear one, the two foci of the instantaneous 
ellipse must be found from the laws of elliptic motion per- 
formed under the influence of a force directly as the distance, 
and the radial disturbing force being decomposed into its 
tangential and normal components, the momentary influence 
of either in altering their positions and consequently the 
directions and lengths of the axis of the ellipse must be 
ascertained. ‘The student will find it neither a difficult nor 
an uninstructive exercise to work out the case from these 
principles, which we cannot afford the space to do. 

(694.) The theory of the motion of the planetary apsides 
and the variation of their excentricities is in one point of 
view much more simple, but in another much more complicated 
than that of the lunar. It is simpler, because owing to the 
exceeding minuteness of the changes operated in the course 
of a single revolution, the angular position of the bodies with 
respect to the line of apsides is very little altered by the 
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motion of the apsides themselves. The line of apsides neither 
follows up the motion of the disturbing body in its state of 
advance, nor vice versd, in any degree capable of pro- 
longing materially their advancing or shortening materially 
their receding phase. Hence no second approximation of the 
kind explained in (art. 686.), by which the motion of the 
lunar apsides is so powerfully modified as to be actually 
doubled in amount, is at all required in the planetary theory. 
On the other hand, the latter theory is rendered more com- 
plicated than the former, at least in the cases of planets whose 
periodic times are to each other in a ratio much less than 13 
to 1, by the consideration that the disturbing body shifts its 
position with respect to the line of apsides by a much greater 
angular quantity in a revolution of the disturbed body than 
in the case of the moon. In that case we were at liberty to 
suppose (for the sake of explanation), without any very 
egregious error, that the sun held nearly a fixed position 
during a single lunation. But in the case of planets whose 
times of revolution are in a much lower ratio this cannot be 
permitted. In the case of Jupiter disturbed by Saturn for 
example, in one sidereal revolution of Jupiter, Saturn has 
advanced in its orbit with respect to the line of apsides of 
Jupiter by more than 140°, a change of direction which 
entirely alters the conditions under which the disturbing 
forces act. And in the case of an exterior disturbed by an 
interior planet, the situation of the latter with respect to the 
line of the apsides varies even more rapidly than the situation 
of the exterior or disturbed planet with respect to the central 
body. ‘To such cases then the reasoning which we have 
applied to the lunar perturbations becomes totally inappli- 
cable; and when we take into consideration also the excen- 
tricity of the orbit of the disturbing body, which in the most 
important cases is exceedingly influential, the subject becomes 
far too complicated for verbal explanation, and can only be 
successfully followed out with the help of algebraic expression 
and the application of the integral calculus. To Mercury, 
Venus, and the earth indeed, as disturbed by Jupiter, and 
planets superior to Jupiter, this objection to the reasoning in 
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question does not apply ; and in each of these cases theretore 
we are entitled to conclude that the apsides are kept in a state 
of progression by the action of all the larger planets of our 
system. Under certain conditions'of distance, excentricity, 
and relative situation of the axes of the orbits of the disturbed 
and disturbing planets, it is perfectly possible that the reverse 
may happen, an instance of which is afforded by Venus, 
whose apsides recede under the combined action of the earth 
and Mercury more rapidly than they advance under the joint 
actions of all the other planets. Nay, it is even possible 
under certain conditions that the line of apsides of the dis- 
turbed planet, instead of revolving always in one direction, 
may librate to and fro within assignable limits, and in a 
definite and regularly recurring period of time. 

695.) Under any conditions, however, as to these par- 
ticulars, the view we have above taken of the subject 
enables us to assign at every instant, and in every con- 
figuration of the two planets, the momentary effect of each 
upon the perihelion and excentricity of the other. In the 
simplest case, that in which the two orbits are so nearly circular, 
that the relative situation of their perihelia shall produce no 
appreciable difference in the intensities of the disturbing 
forces, it is very easy to show that whatever temporary 
oscillations to and fro in the positions of the line of apsides, 
and whatever temporary increase and diminution in the 

xcentricity of either planet may take place, the final effect 
on the average of a great multitude of revolutions, presenting 
them to each other in all possible configurations, must be 
nil, for both elements. 

(696.) To show this, all that is necessary is to cast our 
eyes on the synoptic table in art. 673. If M, the disturbing 
body, be supposed to be successively placed in two diametri- 
cally opposite situations in its orbit, the aphelion of P will 
stand related to M in one of these situations precisely as its 
perihelion in the other. Now the orbits being so nearly 
circles as supposed, the distribution of the disturbing forces, 
whether normal or tangential, is symmetrical relative to their 
common diameter passing through M, or to the line of 
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syzygies. Hence it follows that the half of P’s orbit “ about 
perihelion” (art. 673.) will stand related to all the acting 
forces in the one situation of M, precisely as the half “ about 
aphelion” does in the other: and also, that the half of the 
orbit in which P “ approaches §,” stands related to them in 
the one situation precisely as the half in which it “ recedes 
from S” in the other. Whether as regards, therefore, the 
normal or tangential force, the conditions of advance or 
recess of apsides, and of increase or diminution of excen- 
tricities, are reversed in the two supposed cases.. Hence it 
appears that whatever situation be assigned to M, and what- 
ever influence it may exert on P in that situation, that 
influence will be annihilated in situations of M and P, 
diametrically opposite to those supposed, and thus, on a general 
average, the effect on both apsides and excentricities is 
reduced to nothing. 

(697.) If the orbits, however, be excentric, the symmetry 
above insisted on in the distribution of the forces does not 
exist. But, in the first place, it is evident that if the excentri- 
cities be moderate, (as in the planetary orbits,) by far the 
larger part of the effects of the disturbing forces destroys 
itself in the manner described in the last article, and that it 
is only a residual portion, viz. that which arises from the 
greater proximity of the orbits at one place than at another, 
which can tend to produce permanent or secular effects. The 
precise estimation of these effects is too complicated an affair 
for us to enter upon; but we may at least give some idea of 
the process by which they are produced, and the order in which 
they arise. In so doing, it is necessary. to distinguish between 
the effects of the normal and tangential forces. The effects 
of the former are greatest at the point of conjunction of the 
planets, because the normal force itself is there always at its 
maximum; and although, where the conjunction takes place 
at 90° from the line of apsides, its effect to move the apsides 
is nullified by situation, and when zz that line its effect on 
the excentricities is similarly nullified, yet, in the situations 
rectangular to these, it acts to its greatest advantage. On 
the other hand, the tangential force vanishes at conjunction, 
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whatever be the place of conjunction with respect to the line 
of apsides, and where it is at its maximum its effect is still 
liable to be annulled by situation. Thus it appears that 
the normal force is most influential, and mainly determines 
the character of the general effect. It is, therefore, at con- 
junction that the most influential effect is produced, and 
therefore, on the long average, those conjunctions which 
happen about the place where the orbits are nearest will 
determine the general character of the effect. Now, the 
nearest points of approach of two ellipses which have a 
common focus may be very variously situated with respect 
to the perihelion of either. It may be at the perihelion or 
the aphelion of the disturbed orbit, or m any intermediate 
position. Suppose it to be at the perihelion. Then, if the 
disturbed orbit be znterior to the disturbing, the force acts 
outwards, and therefore the apsides recede: if exterior, the 
force acts inwards, and they advance. In neither case does 
the excentricity change. If the conjunction take place at 
the aphelion of the disturbed orbit, the effects will be re- 
versed: if intermediate, the apsides will be less, and the 
excentricity more affected. 

(698.) Supposing only two planets, this process would go 
on till the apsides and excentricities had so far changed as to 
alter the point of nearest approach of the orbits so as either 
to accelerate or retard and perhaps reverse the motion of the 
apsides, and give to the variation of the excentricity a corre- 
sponding periodical character. But there are many planets 
all disturbing one another. And this gives rise to variations 
in the points of nearest approach of all the orbits taken two 
and two together, of a very complex nature. 

(699.) It cannot fail to have been remarked, by any one 
who has followed attentively the above reasonings, that 
a close analogy subsists between two sets of relations; viz. 
that between the inclinations and nodes on the one hand, and 
between the excentricity and apsides on the other. In fact, 
the strict geometrical theories of the two cases present a 
close analogy, and lead to final results of the very same 
nature. What the variation of excentricity is to the motion 
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of the perihelion, the change of inclination is to the motion 
of the node. In either case, the period of the one is also the 
period of the other; and while the perihelia describe consi- 
derable angles by an oscillatory motion to and fro, or cir- 
culate in immense periods of time round the entire circle, 
the excentricities mcrease and decrease by comparatively 
small changes, and are at length restored to their original 
magnitudes. In the lunar orbit, as the rapid rotation of the 
nodes prevents the change of inclination from accumulating 
to any material amount, so the still more rapid revolution of 
its apogee effects a speedy compensation in the fluctuations 
of its excentricity, and never suffers them to go to any 
material extent; while the same causes, by presenting in 
guich succession the lunar orbit in every possible situation to 
all the disturbing forces, whether of the sun, the planets, or 
the protuberant matter at the earth’s equator, prevent. any 
secular accumulation of small changes, by which, in the lapse 
of ages, its ellipticity might be materially increased or dimi- 
nished. Accordingly, observation shows the mean excentri- 
city of the moon’s orbit to be the same now as in the earliest 
ages of astronomy. 

(700.) The movements of the perihelia, and variations of 
excentricity of the planetary orbits, are interlaced and com- 
plicated together in the same manner and nearly by the same 
laws as the variations of their nodes and inclinations. Each 
acts upon every other, and every such mutual action gene- 
rates its own peculiar period of circulation or compensation ; 
and every such period, in pursuance of the principle of art. 
650., is thence propagated throughout the system. Thus arise 
cycles upon cycles, of whose compound duration some notion 
may be formed, when we consider what is the length of one 
such period in the case of the two principal planets— Jupiter 
and Saturn. Neglecting the action of the rest, the effect of 
their mutual attraction would be to produce a secular varia- 
tion in the excentricity of Saturn’s orbit, from 0°08409, its 
maximum, to 0°01345, its minimum value: while that of 
Jupiter would vary between the narrow limits, 0:06036 and 
0-02606: the greatest excentricity of Jupiter corresponding 
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to the least of Saturn, and vice verséd. The period in which. 
these changes are gone through, would be 70414 years., 
After this example, it will be easily conceived that many 
millions of years will require to elapse before a complete 
fulfilment of the jomt cycle which shall restore the whole 
system to its original state as far as the excentricities of its 
orbits are concerned. 

(701.) The place of the perihelion of a planet’s orbit is of 
little consequence to its well-being; but its excentricity is 
most important, as upon this (the axes of the orbits being 
permanent) depends the mean temperature of its surface, and 
the extreme variations to which its seasons may be liable. 
For it may be easily shown that the mean annual amount of 
light and heat received by a planet from the sun is, ceteris 
paribus, as the minor axis of the ellipse described by it. Any 
variation, therefore, in the excentricity, by changing the 
minor axis will alter the mean temperature of the surface. 
How such a change will also influence the extremes of tem- 
perature appears from art. 368. Now it may naturally be 
inquired whether (in the vast cycle above spoken of, in which, 
at some period or other, conspiring changes may accumulate 
on the orbit of one planet from several quarters,) it may not 
happen that the excentricity of any one planet —as the earth 
—may become exorbitantly great, so as to subvert those 
relations which render it habitable to man, or to give rise 
to great changes, at least, in the physical comfort of his state. 
To this the researches of geometers have enabled us to answer 
in the negative. A relation has been demonstrated by 
Lagrange between the masses, axes of the orbits, and excen- 
tricities of each planet, similar to what we have already 
stated with respect to their inclinations, viz. that if the mass 
of each planet be multiplied by the square root of the axis of its 
orbit, and the product by the square of its excentricity, the sum 
of all such products throughout the system is invariable ; and 
as, in point of fact, this sum is extremely small, so it will 
always remain. Now, since the axes of the orbits are liable 
to no secular changes, this is equivalent to saying that no 
one orbit shall increase its excentricity, unless at the expense 
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of a common fund, the whole amount of which is, and must 
for ever remain, extremely minute.* 


* There is nothing in this relation, however, taken per se, to secure the smaller 
planets— Mercury, Mars, Juno, Ceres, &e.— from a catastrophe, could they ac- 
cumulate on themselves, or any one of them, the whole amount of this excentricity 
fund. But that can never be: Jupiter and Saturn will always retain the lion’s 
share of it. A similar remark applies to the inclination fund of art. 639. These 
funds, be it observed, can never get into debt. Every term of them is essentially 
positive. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THE INEQUALITIES INDEPENDENT OF THE EXCENTRICITIES. — 
THE MOON’S VARIATION AND PARALLACTIC INEQUALITY. — ANA- 
LOGOUS PLANETARY INEQUALITIES.— THREE CASES OF PLANETARY 
PERTURBATION DISTINGUISHED. —OF INEQUALITIES DEPENDENT 
ON THE EXCENTRICITIES.— LONG INEQUALITY OF JUPITER AND 
SATURN.—LAW OF RECIPROCITY BETWEEN THE PERIODICAL VA- 
RIATIONS OF THE ELEMENTS OF BOTH PLANETS. —LONG INE- 
QUALITY OF THE EARTH AND VENUS.— VARIATION OF THE EPOCH. 
— INEQUALITIES INCIDENT ON THE EPOCH AFFECTING THE MEAN 
MOTION. —— INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTANT PART OF THESE 
INEQUALITIES. — ANNUAL EQUATION OF THE MOON.— HER SE- 
CULAR ACCELERATION. — LUNAR INEQUALITIES DUE TO THE AC- 
TION OF VENUS.— EFFECT OF THE SPHEROIDAL FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH AND OTHER PLANETS ON THE MOTIONS OF THEIR SATEL- 
LITES. — OF THE TIDES. — MASSES OF DISTURBING BODIES DE- 
DUCIBLE FROM THE PERTURBATIONS THEY PRODUCE. — MASS OF 
THE MOON, AND OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES, HOW ASCERTAINED. — 
PERTURBATIONS OF URANUS RESULTING IN THE DISCOVERY OF 
NEPTUNE. 


(702.) To calculate the actual place of a planet or the 
moon, in longitude and latitude at any assigned time, it is 
not enough to know the changes produced by perturbation 
in the elements of its orbit, still less to know the secular 
changes so produced, which are only the outstanding or 
uncompensated portions of much greater changes induced in 
short periods of configuration. We must be enabled to 
estimate the actual effect on its longitude of those periodical 
accelerations and retardations in the rate of its mean angular 
motion, and on its latitude of those deviations above and below 
the mean plane of its orbit, which result from the continued 
action of the perturbative forces, not as compensated in long 
periods, but as in the act of their generation and destruction 
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in short ones. In this chapter we purpose to give an account 
of some of the most prominent of the equations or inequalities 
thence arising, several of which are of high historical interest, 
as having become known by observation previous to the 
discovery of their theoretical causes, and as having, by their 
successive explanations from the. theory of gravitation, re- 
moved what were in some instances regarded as formidable 
objections against that theory, and afforded in all most 
satisfactory and triumphant verifications of it. 

(703.) We shall begin with those which compensate them- 
selves in a synodic revolution of the disturbed and disturbing 
body, and which are independent of any permanent ex- 
centricity of either orbit, going through their changes and 
effecting their compensations in orbits slightly elliptic, almost 
precisely as if they were circular. These inequalities result, 
in fact, from a circulation of the true upper focus of the 
disturbed ellipse about its mean place in a curve whose 
form and magnitude the principles laid down in the last 
chapter enable us to assign in any proposed case. If the 
disturbed orbit be circular, this mean place coincides with its 
centre: if elliptic, with the situation of its upper focus, as 
determined from the principles laid down in the last chapter. 

(704.) To understand the nature of this circulation, we 
must consider the joint action of the two elements of the 
disturbing force. Suppose H to be the place of the upper 


focus, corresponding to any situation P of the disturbed body, 
aa4 
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and let PP’ be an infinitesimal element of its orbit, de- 
scribed in an instant of time. Then supposing no disturbing 
force to act, P P’ will bea portion of an ellipse, having H for 
its focus, equally whether the point P or P’ be regarded. 
But now let the disturbing forces act during the instant of 
describing PP’. Then the focus H wiil shift its position to 
H’ to find which point we must recollect, 1st. What is demon- 
strated in art. (671.), viz. that the effect of the normal 
force is to vary the position of the line P’ H so as to make 
the angle H P H’ equal to double the variation of the angle 
of tangency due to the action of that force, without altering 
the distance P H: so that in virtue of the normal force alone, 
H would move to a point h, along the lme H Q, drawn from 
H to a point Q, 90° in advance of P, (because S H being 
exceedingly small, the angle P H Q may be taken as a right 
angle when PSQ is so,) H approaching Q if the normal 
force act outwards, but receding from Q if inwards. And 
similarly the effect of the tangential force (art. 670.) is to 
vary the position of H in the direction H P or P H, according 
as the force retards or accelerates P’s motion. To find H’ 
then from H draw HP, HQ, to P and to a point of P’s 
orbit 90° in advance of P. On HQ take HA, the motion 
of the focus due to the normal force, and on H P take H & the 
motion due to the tangential force; complete the parallelogram 
H H’, and its diagonal H H’ will be the element of the true 
path of H. in virtue of the joint action of both forces. 

(705.) The most conspicuous case in the planetary system 
to which the above reasoning is applicable, is that of the 
moon disturbed by the sun. The inequality thus arising 
is known by the name of the moon’s variation, and was dis- 
covered so early as about the year 975 by the Arabian 
astronomer Aboul Wefa.* Its magnitude (or the extent of 
fluctuation to and fro in the moon’s longitude which it pro- 
duces) is considerable, being no less than 1° 4’, and it is 
otherwise interesting as being the first inequality produced 
by perturbation, which Newton succeeded in explaining by 


* Sedillot, Nouvelles Recherches pour servir a |’ Histoire de l’ Astronomie chez 
les Arabes, ; 
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the theory of gravity. A good general idea of its nature 
may be formed by considering the direct action of the 
disturbing forces on the moon, supposed to move in a circular 
orbit. In such an orbit undisturbed, the velocity would be 
uniform; but the tangential force acting to accelerate her 
motion through the quadrants preceding her conjunction and 
opposition, and to retard it through the alternate quadrants, 
it is evident that the velocity will have two maxima and two 
minima, the former at the syzygies, the latter at the quadra- 
tures. Hence at the syzygies the velocity will exceed that 
which corresponds to a circular orbit, and at quadratures will 
fall short of it. The true orbit will therefore be less curved 
or more flattened than a circle in syzygies, and more curved 
(2. e. protuberant beyond a circle) in quadratures. This would 
be the case even were the normal force not to act. But the 
action of that force increases the effect in question, for at the 
syzygies, and as far as 64° 14’ on either side of them, it acts 
outwards, or in counteraction of the earth’s attraction, and 
thereby prevents the orbit from being so much curved as it 
otherwise would be; while at quadratures, and for 25° 46’ on 
either side of them, it acts inwards, aiding the earth’s attraction, 
and rendering that portion of the orbit more curved than it 
otherwise would be. Thus the joint action of both forces 
distorts the orbit from a circle into a flattened or elliptic 
form, having the longer axis in quadratures, and the shorter 
in syzygies; and in this orbit the moon moves faster than 
with her mean velocity at syzygy (z. e. where she is nearest the 
earth) and slower at quadratures where farthest. Her an- 
gular motion about the earth is therefore for both reasons 
greater in the former than in the latter situation. Hence at 
syzygy her true longitude seen from the earth will be in the 
act of gaining on her mean, — in quadratures of losing, and 
at some intermediate points (not very remote from the 
octants) will neither be gaining nor losing. But at these 
points, having been gaining or losing through the whole pre- 
vious 90°, the amount of gain or loss will have attained its 
maximum. Consequently at the octants the true longitude 
will deviate most from the mean in excess and defect, and the 
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inequality in question is therefore nzl at syzygies and qua- 
dratures, and attains its maxima in advance or retardation at 
the octants, which is agreeable to observation. 

(706.) Let us, however, now see what account can be 
rendered of this inequality by the simultaneous variations of 
the axis and excentricity as above explained. The tangen- 
tial force, as will be recollected, is nil at syzygies and quadra- 
tures, and a maximum at the octants, accelerative in the 
quadrants KA and DB, and retardmg in AD and BE. In 
the two former then the axis is in process of lengthening ; in 
the two latter, shortening. On the other hand the normal 
force vanishes at (a, b, d, e) 64° 14’ from the syzygies. It 
acts outwards over e A.a, 6 Bd, and inwards over a D6 and 
die.. In virtue of the tangential force, then, the pot H 
moves towards P when P is in AD, BE, and from it 
when in DB,E A, the motion being nil when at A, B, D, E, 
and most rapid when at the octant D, at which points, 
therefore, (so far as this force is concerned,) the focus H 
would have its mean situation. And in virtue of the normal 
focus, the motion of H in the direction HQ will be at its 
maximum of rapidity towards Q at A, or B, from Q at D or 


B 


A 


KE, and nil at a,b, d,e. It will assist us in following out 
these indications to obtain a notion of the form of the curve 
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really described by H, if we trace separately the paths which 
H would pursue in virtue of either motion separately, since 
its true motion will necessarily result from the superposition 
of these partial motions, because at every instant they are 
at right angles to each other, and therefore cannot interfere. 
First, then, it is evident, from what we have said of the 
tangential force, that when P is at A, H is for an instant at 
rest, but: that as P removes from A towards D, H continually 
approaches P along their line of junction H P, which is, 
therefore, at each instant a tangent to the path of H. When 
P is in the octant, H is at its mean distance from P (equal to 
P§), and is then in the act of approaching P most rapidly. 
From thence to the quadrature D the movement of H to- 
wards P decreases in rapidity till the quadrature is attained, 
when H rests for an instant, and then begins to reverse its 
motion, and travel from P at the same rate of progress as 
before towards it. Thus it is clear that, in virtue of the 
tangential force alone, H would describe a four-cusped 
curve a, d, b, e, its direction of motion round S in this curve 
being opposite to that of P, so that A and a, D and d, B and 
b, E and e, shall be corresponding points. 

(707.) Next as regards the normal force. When the 


B 


A 


moon is at A the motion of H is towards D, and is at its 
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maximum of rapidity, but slackens as P proceeds towards D 
and as Q proceeds towards B. To the curve described, HQ 
will be always a tangent, and since at the neutral point of 
the normal force (or when P is 64° 14’ from A, and Q 64° 
14’ from D), the motion of H. is for an instant nil and is then 
reversed, the curve will have a cusp at J corresponding, and 
H will then begin to travel along the arc / m, while P de- 
scribes the corresponding arc from neutral point to neutral 
point through D. Arrived at the neutral pomt between D 
and B, the motion of H along QH will be again arrested 
and reversed, giving rise to another cusp at m, and so on. 
Thus, in virtue of the normal force acting alone, the path of 
H would be the four-cusped, elongated curve /mno, de- 
scribed: with a motion round § the reverse of P’s, and having 
a, d,b, e for points corresponding to A, B, D, E, places 
of P. 

(708.) Nothing is now easier than to superpose these mo- 
tions. Supposing H,, H, to be the points in either curve cor- 
responding to P, we have nothing to do but to set from off 5, SA 
equal and parallel to S H, in the one curve and from h, h H 
equal and parallel to S H, in the other. Let this be done 
for every corresponding point in the two curves, and there 
results an oval curve ad be, having for its semiaxes Sa= Sa, 
+Sa,; and Sd=Sd,+Sd,. And this will be the true path 
of the upper focus, the points a, d, b, e, corresponding to 
A, D, B, E, places of P. And from this it follows, Ist, 
that at A, B, the syzygies, the moon is in perigee in her mo- 
mentary ellipse, the lower focus being nearer than the upper. 
2dly, That in quadratures D, E, the moon is in apogee in her 
then momentary ellipse, the upper focus being then nearer 
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than the lower. 3dly, That H revolves in the oval adbe 
the contrary way to P in its orbit, making a complete revo- 
lution from syzygy to syzygy in one synodic revolution of 
the moon. 

(709.) Taking 1 for the moon’s mean distance from the 
earth, suppose we represent Sa, or Sd, (for they are equal) 
by 2a, Say by 26, and Sd, by 2c, then will the semiaxes 
of the oval adbe, Sa and Sd be respectively 2a+26 and 
2a+ 2c, so that the excentricities of the momentary ellipses 
at A and D will be respectively a+b and a+c. The total 
amount of the effect of the tangential force on the aris, in 
passing from syzygy to quadrature, will evidently be equal 
to the length of the curvilinear arc a, d, (jig. art. 708.), 
which is necessarily less than Sa,+Sd, or 4a. Therefore the 
total effect on the semiaxis or distance of the moon is less than 
2a, and the excess and defect of the greatest and least values 
of this distance thus varied above and below the mean value 
S A=1 (which call «) will be less than a. The moon then 
is moving at A in the perigee of an ellipse whose semiaxis is 
1+ and excentricity a+, so that its actual distance from 
the earth there is 1-++2—a—Jb, which (because « is less than 
a) is less than 1—6. Again, at D it is moving in apogee of 
an ellipse whose semiaxis is 1—« and excentricity a+ ce, so 
that its distance then from the earth is 1—a+a-+e, which 
(a being greater than «) is greater than 1+ c, the latter 
distance exceeding the former by 2a —2a+b+e. 

(710.) Let us next consider the corresponding changes in- 
duced upon the angular velocity. Now it is a law of elliptic 
motion that at different points of differentellipses, each differ-: 
ing very little from a circle, the angular velocities are to each 
other as the square roots of the semiaxes directly, and as the 
squares of the distances inversely. In this case the semiaxes 
at A.and D are to each other as 1+a to l—a, oras1: 1 
— 2a, so that their square roots are to each other as 1 : 1—z«. 
Again, the distances being to each other as1+«e—a—b : 1— 
a+a-+e, the inverse ratio of their squares (since «, a, b, ¢, 
are all very small quantities) is that of l—2a+2a+2e : 1+ 
2a—2a—2b, or as 1: 1—4a—d4da—2b—2c. The angular 
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velocities then are to each other in a ratio compounded of 
these two proportions, that is in the ratio of 

1: 1+4+38a—4a--2b—2e, 
which is evidently that of a greater to a less quantity. It is 
obvious also, from the constitution of the second term of this 
ratio, that the normal force is far more influential in pro- 
ducing this result than the tangential. 

(711.) In the foregoing reasoning the sun has been re- 
garded as fixed. Let us now suppose it in motion (in a 
circular orbit), then it is evident that at equal angles of 
elongation (of P from M seen from 8), equal disturbing 
forces, both tangential and normal, will act: only the syzygies 
and quadratures, as well as the neutral points of the normal 
force, instead of being points fixed in longitude on the orbit 
of the moon, will advance on that orbit with a uniform angular 
motion equal to the angular motion of the sun. The cus- 
pidated curves a, d,b,e, and a,d,b,e, fig. art. 708., will, 
therefore, no longer be re-entering curves; but each will 
have its cusps screwed round as it were in the direction of 
the sun’s motion, so as to increase the angles between them 
in the ratio of the synodical to the sidereal revolution of the 
moon (art. 418.). And if, in like manner, the motions in 
these two curves, thus separately described by H, be com- 
pounded, the resulting curve, though still (loosely speaking) a 
species of oval, will not return into itself, but will make 
successive spiroidal convolutions about §, its farthest and 
nearest points being in the same ratio more than 90° asunder. 
And to this movement that of the moon herself will conform, 
describing a species of elliptic spiroid, having its least dis- 
tances always in the line of syzygies and its greatest in that 
of quadratures. It is evident also, that, owing to the longer 
continued action of both forces, ze. owing to the greater 
arc over which their intensities increase and decrease by 
equal steps, the branches of each curve between the cusps 
will be longer, and the cusps themselves will be more remote 
from §, and in the same degree will the dimensions of the 
resulting oval be enlarged, and with them the amount of the 
inequality in the moon’s motion which they represent. 
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(712.) In the above reasoning the sun’s distance is sup- 
posed so great, that the disturbing forces in the semi-orbit 
nearer to it shall not sensibly differ from those in the more 
remote. The sun, however, is actually nearer to the moon 
in conjunction than in opposition by about one two-hundredth 
part of its whole distance, and this suffices to give rise to a 
very sensible inequality (called the parallactic inequality) 
in the lunar motions, amounting to about 2’ in its effect on 
the moon’s longitude, and having for its period one synodical 
revolution or one lunation. As this inequality, though 
subordinate in the case of the moon to the great inequality 
of the variation with which it stands in connexion, becomes 
a prominent feature in the system of inequalities correspond- 
ing to it in the planetary perturbations (by reason of the 
very great variations of their distances from conjunction to 
opposition), it will be necessary to indicate what modifica- 
tions this consideration will introduce into the forms of our 
focus curves, and of their superposed oval. Recurring then 
to our figures in art. 706, 707., and supposing the moon to set 
out from E, and the upper focus, in each curve from e, it is 
evident that the intercuspidal arcs ea, ad, in the one, and 
ep, pal, ld, in the other, being described under the influence 
of more powerful forces, will be greater than the arcs dd, 
be, and dm, mbn, ne corresponding in the other half revo- 


lution. The two extremities of these curves then, the initial 
and terminal places of e in each, will not meet, and the same 
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conclusion will hold respecting those of the compound oval 
in which the focus really revolves, which will, therefore, be 
as in the annexed figure. Thus, at the end of a complete 
lunation, the focus will have shifted its place from e to fina 
line parallel to the line of quadratures. The next revolution, 
and the next, the same thing would happen. Meanwhile, 
however, the sun has advanced in its orbit, and the line of 
quadratures has changed its situation by an equal angular 
motion. In consequence, the next terminal situation (g) of 
the forces will not lie in the line ef prolonged, but in a line 
parallel to the new situation of the line of quadratures, and 
this process continuing, will evidently give rise to a move- 
ment of circulation of the point e, round a mean situation in 
an annual period; and this, it is evident, is equivalent to 
an annual circulation of the central point of the compound 
oval itself, in a small orbit about its mean position S. Thus 
we see that no permanent and indefinite increase of excen- 
tricity can arise from this cause; which would be the case, 
however, but for the annual motion of the sun. 

(713.) Inequalities precisely similar in principle to the 
variation and parallactic inequality of the moon, though 
greatly modified by the different relations of the dimensions 
of the orbits, prevail inall cases where planet disturbs planet. 
To what extent this modification is carried will be evident, 
if we cast our eyes on the examples given in art. 612., where 
it will be seen that the disturbing force in conjunction often 
exceeds that in opposition in a very high ratio, (being in the 
case of Neptune disturbing Uranus more than ten times as 
great). The effect will be, that the orbit described by the 
center of the compound oval about $, will be much greater 
relatively to the dimensions of that oval itself, than in the 
case of the moon. Bearing in mind the nature and import 
of this modification, we may proceed to enquire, apart from 
it, into the number and distribution of the undulations in the 
contour of the oval itself arising from the alternations of di- 
rection plus and minus of the disturbing forces in the course of 
a synodic revolution. But first it should be mentioned that, 
in the case of an exterior disturbed by an interior planet, 
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the disturbing body’s angular motion exceeds that of the dis- 
turbed. Hence P, though advancing in its orbit, recedes 
relatively to the line of syzygies, or, which comes to the same 
thing, the neutral points of either force overtake it in suc- 
cession, and each, as it comes up to it, gives rise to a cusp in 
the corresponding focus curve. The angles between the suc- 
cessive cusps will therefore be to the angles between the cor- 
responding neutral points for a fixed position of M, in the 
same constant ratio of the synodic to the sidereal period of P, 
which however is now a ratio of less inequality. These 
angles then will be contracted in amplitude, and, for the same 
reason as before, the excursions of the focus will be dimi- 
nished, and the more so the shorter the synodic revolution. 
(714.) Since the cusps of either curve recur, in successive 
synodic revolutions in the same order, and at the same 
angular distances from each other, and from the line of con- 
junction, the same will be true of all the corresponding points 
in the curve resulting from their superposition. In that 
curve, every cusp, of either constituent, will give rise to 
a convexity, and every intercuspidal arc to a relative con- 
cavity. It is evident then that the compound curve or 
true path of the focus so resulting, but for the cause above 
mentioned, would return into itself, whenever the periodic 
times of the disturbing and disturbed bodies are com- 
mensurate, because in that case the synodic period will also 
be commensurate with either, and the are of longitude 


intercepted between the sidereal place of any one conjunction, 
and that next following it, will be an aliquot part of 360°. 
HH 
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In all other cases it would be a non-reentering, more or less 
undulating and more or less regular, spiroid, according to the 
number of cusps in each of the constituent curves (that is to 
say, according to the number of neutral points or changes of 
direction from inwards to outwards, or from accelerating to 
retarding, and vice versa, of the normal and tangential forces, ) 
in a complete synodic revolution, and their distribution over 
the circumference. 

(715.) With regard to these changes, it is necessary to 
distinguish three cases, in which the perturbations of planet 
by planet are very distinct in character. Ist. When the 
disturbing planet is exterior. In this case there are four 
neutral points of either force. Those of the tangential force 
occur at the syzygies, and at the points of the disturbed orbit 
(which we shall call points of equidistance), equidistant from 
the sun and the disturbing planet (at which points, as we 
have shown (art. 614.), the total disturbing force is always 
directed inwards towards the sun). Those of the normal 
force occur at points intermediate between these last men- 
tioned points, and the syzygies, which, if the disturbing planet 
be very distant, hold nearly the situation they do in the lunar 
theory, 7. e. considerably nearer the quadratures than the 
syzygies. In proportion as the distance of the disturbing 
planet diminishes, two of these points, viz. those nearest the 
syzygy, approach to each other, and to the syzygy, and in 
the extreme case, when the dimensions of the orbits are equal, 
coincide with it. 

(716.) The second case is that in which the disturbing 
planet is interior to the disturbed, but at a distance from the 
sun greater than half that of the latter. In this case there 
are four neutral points of the tangential force, and only two 
of the normal. Those of the tangential force occur at the 
syzygies, and at the points of equidistance. ‘The force retards 
the disturbed body from conjunction to the first such points 
after conjunction, accelerates it thence to the opposition, 
thence again retards it to the next point of equidistance, 
and finally again accelerates it up to the conjunction. As 
the disturbing orbit contracts in dimension the points of equi- 
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distance approach; their distance from syzygy from 60° (the 
extreme case) diminishing to nothing, when they coincide with 
each other, and with the conjunction. In the case of Saturn 
disturbed by Jupiter, that distance is only 23° 33’. The 
neutral points of the normal force lie somewhat beyond the 
quadratures, on the side of the opposition, and do not undergo 
any very material change of situation with the contraction 
of the disturbing orbit. 

(717.) The third case is that in which the diameter of the 
disturbing interior orbit is less than half that of the disturbed. 
In this case there are only two points of evanescence for 
either force. ‘Those of the tangential force are the syzygies. 
The disturbed planet is accelerated throughout the whole 
semi-revolution from conjunction to opposition, and retarded 
from opposition to conjunction, the maxima of acceleration 
and retardation occurring not far from quadrature. The 
neutral points of the normal force are situated nearly as in 
the last case; that is to say, beyond the quadratures towards 
the opposition. All these varieties the student will easily 
trace out by simply drawing the figures, and resolving the 
forces in a series of cases, beginning with a very large and 
ending with a very small diameter of the disturbing orbit. 
It will greatly aid him in impressing on his imagination the 
general relations of the subject, if he construct, as he proceeds, 


for each case, the elegant and symmetrical ovals in which the 
points N and L (jig. art. 675.) always lie, for a fixed position 
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of M, and of which the annexed figure expresses the forms 
they respectively assume in the third case now under consi- 
deration. The second only differs from this, in having the 
common vertex m of both ovals outside of the disturbed orbit 
AP, while in the case of an exterior disturbing planet the 
oval m Li assumes a four-lobed form; its lobes respectively 
. touching the oval m N in its vertices, and cutting the orbit 
A Pinthe points of equidistance and of tangency, (7. e. where 
M PS is a right angle) as in this figure. 


(718.) It would be easy now, bearing these features in mind, 
to trace in any proposed case the form of the spiroid curve, 
described, as above explained, by the upper focus. It will 
suffice, however, for our present purpose to remark, Ist, That 
between every two successive conjunctions of P and M the 
same general form, the same subordinate undulations, and the 
same terminal displacement of the upper focus are continually 
repeated. 2dly, That the motion of the focus in this curve 
is retrograde whenever the disturbing planet is exterior, and 
that in consequence the apsides of the momentary ellipse also 
recede, with a mean velocity such as, but for that dis- 
placement, would bring them round at each conjunction to 
the same relative situation with respect to the line of syzygies. 
3dly, That in consequence of this retrograde movement of the 
apse, the disturbed planet, apart from that consideration, 
would be twice in perihelio and twice in aphelio in its 
momentary ellipse in each synodic revolution, just as in the 
case of the moon disturbed by the sun—and that in 
consequence of this and of the undulating movement of 
the focus H itself, an imequality will arise, analogous, 
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mutatis mutandis in each case, to the moon’s variation, under 
which term we comprehend (not exactly in conformity to its 
strict technical meaning in the lunar theory) not only the 
principal inequality thus arising, but all its subordinate fluc- 
tuations. And on this the parallactic equality thus violently 
exaggerated is superposed. 

(719.) We come now to the class of imequalities which 
depend for their existence on an appretiable amount of per- 
manent excentricity in the orbit of one or of both the dis- 
turbing and disturbed planets, in consequence of which all 
their conjunctions do not take place at equal distances either 
from the central body or from each other, and therefore that 
symmetry in every synodic revolution on which depends the 
exact restoration of both the axis and excentricity to their 
original values at the completion of each such revolution no 
longer subsists. In passing from conjunction to conjunction, 
then, there will no longer be effected either a complete re- 
storation of the upper focus to the same relative situation, or 
of the axis to the same length which they respectively had at 
the outset. At the same time it is not less evident that the 
differences in both respects are only what remain outstanding 
after the compensation of by far the greater part of the de- 
viations to and fro from a mean state which occur in the course 
of the revolution; and that they amount to but small fractions 
of the total excursions of the focus from its first position, or 
of the increase and decrease in the length of the axis effected 
by the direct action of the tangential force, —so small, indeed, 
that, unless owing to peculiar adjustments they be enabled 
to accumulate again and again at successive conjunctions in 
the same direction, they would be altogether undeserving of 
any especial notice in a work of this nature. Such adjust- 
ments, however, would evidently exist if the periodic times 
of the planets were exactly commensurable ; since in that case 
all the possible conjunctions which could ever happen (the 
elements not being materially changed) would take place at 
fixed points in longitude, the intermediate points being never 
visited by a conjunction. Now, of the conjunctions thus 
distributed, their relations to the lines of symmetry in the 
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orbits being all dissimilar, some one must be more influential 
than the rest on each of the elements (not necessarily the 
same upon all). Consequently, in a complete cycle of con- 
junctions, wherein each has been visited in its turn, the 
influence of that one on the element to which it stands so 
especially related will preponderate over the counteracting 
and compensating influence of the rest, and thus, although 
in such a cycle as above specified, a further and much more 
exact compensation will have been effected in its value than 
in a single revolution; still that compensation will not be 
complete, but a portion of the effect (be it to increase or to 
diminish the excentricity or the axis, or to cause the apse 
to advance or to recede,) will remain outstanding. In the 
next cycle of the same kind this will be repeated, and the 
result will be of the same character, and so on, till at length 
a sensible and ultimately a large amount of change shall have 
taken place, and in fact until the axis (and with it the mean 
motion) shall have so altered as to destroy the commensura- 
bility of periods, and the apsides have so shifted as to alter 
the place of the most influential conjunction. 

(720.) Now, although it is true that the mean motions of 
no two planets are exactly commensurate, yet cases are not 
wanting in which there exists an approach to this adjustment. 
For instance, in the case of Jupiter and Saturn, a cycle 
composed of five periods of Jupiter and two of Saturn, 
although it does not exactly bring about the same configuration, 
does so pretty nearly. Five periods of Jupiter are 21663 
days, and two periods of Saturn, 21519 days. The difference 
is only 146 days, in which Jupiter describes, on an average, 
12°, and Saturn about 5°; so that after the lapse of the 
former interval they will only be 7° from a conjunction in 
the same parts of their orbits as before. If we calculate the 
time which will exactly bring about, on the average, three 
conjunctions of the two planets, we shall find it to be 21760 
days, their synodical period being 7253-4 days. In this 
interval Saturn will have described 8° 6’ in excess of two 
sidereal revolutions, and Jupiter the same angle in excess of 
five. Every third conjunction, then, will take place 8° 6’ in 
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advance of the preceding, which is near enough to establish, 
not, it is true, an identity with, but still a great approach to 
the case in question. The excess of action, for several such 
triple conjunctions (7 or 8) in succession, will lie the same 
way, and at each of them the elements of P’s orbit and its 
angular motion will be similarly influenced, so as to accumu- 
late the effect upon its longitude; thus giving rise to an 
irregularity of considerable magnitude and very long period, 
which is well known to astronomers by the name of the great 
inequality of Jupiter and Saturn. 

(721.) The are 8° 6’ is contained 44% times in the whole 
circumference of 360°; and accordingly, if we trace round 
this particular conjunction, we shall find it will return to the 
same point of the orbit in so many times 21760 days, or in 
2648 years. But the conjunction we are now considering is 
only one out of three. The other two will happen at points 
of the orbit about 123° and 246° distant, and these points also 
will advance by the same arc of 8° 6’ in 21760 days. Con- 
sequently the period of 2648 years will bring them all round, 
and in that interval each of them will pass through that point 
of the two orbits from which we commenced: hence a con- 
junction (one or other of the three) will happen at that point 
once in one third of this period, or in 883 years; and this is, 
therefore, the cycle in which the “ great inequality ” would 
undergo its full compensation, did the elements of the orbits 
continue all that time invariable. Their variation, however, 
is considerable in so long an interval; and, owing to this 
cause, the period itself is prolonged to about 918 years. 

(722.) We have selected this inequality as the most remark- 
able instance of this kind of action on account of its magnitude, 
the length of its period, and its high historical interest. It 
had long been’ remarked by astronomers, that on comparing 
together modern with ancient observations of Jupiter and 
Saturn, the mean motions of these planets did not appear to 
be uniform. The period of Saturn, for instance, appeared to . 
have been lengthening throughout the whole of the seven- 
teenth century, and that of Jupiter shortening —that is to 


say, the one planet was constantly lagging behind, and the 
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other getting in advance of its calculated place. On the other 
hand, in the eighteenth century, a process precisely the reverse 
seemed to be going on. It is true the whole retardations 
and accelerations observed were not very great; but, as their 
influence went on accumulating, they produced, at length, 
material differences between the observed and calculated 
places of both these planets, which as they could not then be 
accounted for by any theory, excited a high degree of attention, 
and were even, at one time, too hastily regarded as almost 
subversive of the Newtonian doctrine of gravity. Fora long 
while this difference baffled every endeavour to account for 
it; till at length Laplace pointed out its cause in the near 
commensurability of the mean motions, as above shown, and 
succeeded in calculating its period and amount. 

(723.) The inequality in question amounts, at its maximum, 
to an alternate gain and loss of about 0° 49’ in the longitude 
of Saturn, and a corresponding loss and gain of about 0° 21’ 
in that of Jupiter. That an acceleration in the one planet 
must necessarily be accompanied by a retardation in the other, 
might appear at first sight self-evident, if we consider, that 
action and reaction being equal, and in contrary directions, 
whatever momentum Jupiter communicates to Saturn in the 
direction P M, the same momentum must Saturn communicate 
to Jupiter in the direction MP. The one, therefore, it might 
seem to be plausibly argued, will be dragged forward, 
whenever the other is pulled back in its orbit. The inference 
is correct, so far as the general and final result goes ; but the 
reasoning by which it would, on the first glance, appear to be 
thus summarily established is fallacious, or at least incomplete. 
It is perfectly true that whatever momentum Jupiter com- 
municates directly to Saturn, Saturn communicates an equal 
momentum to Jupiter in an opposite linear direction. But it 
is not with the absolute motions of the two planets in space 
that we are now concerned, but with the relative motion of 
each separately, with respect to the sun regarded as at rest. 
The perturbative forces (the forces which disturb these relative 
motions) do not act along the line of. junction of the planets 
(art. 614,). In the reasoning thus objected to, the attraction 
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of each on the sun has been left out of the account ™*, and it 
remains to be shown that these attractions neutralize and 
destroy each other’s effects in considerable periods of time, 
as bearing upon the result in question. Suppose then that 
we for a moment abandon the point of view, in which we 
have hitherto all along considered the subject, and regard the 
sun as free to move, and liable to be displaced by the attrac- 
tions of the two planets. Then will the movements of all be 
performed about the common center of gravity, just as they. 
would have been about the sun’s center regarded as immo- 
veable, the sun all the while circulating in a small orbit (with 
& motion compounded of the two elliptic motions it would 
have in virtue of their separate attractions) about the same 
center. Now in this case M still disturbs P, and P, M, but 
the whole disturbing force now acts along their line of junction, 
and since it remains true that whatever momentum M gene- 
rates in P, P will generate the same in M in a contrary 
direction ; it will also be strictly true that, so far as a disturb- 
ance of their elliptic motions about the common center of 
gravity of the system is alone regarded, whatever disturbance 
of velocity is generated in the one, a contrary disturbance of 
velocity (only in the inverse ratio of the masses and modified, 
though never contradicted, by the directions in which they 
are respectively moving), will be generated in the other. 
Now when we are considering only inequalities of long period 
comprehending many complete revolutions of both planets, 
and which arise from changes in the axes of the orbits, 
affecting their mean motions, it matters not whether we 
suppose these motions performed about the common center 
of gravity, or about the sun, which never departs from 
that center to any material extent (the mass of the sun 
being such in comparison with that of the planets, that 
that center always lies within his surface). The mean motion 


* We are here reading a sort of recantation. In the edition of 1833 the 
remarkable result in question is sought to be established by this vicious reason- 
ing. The mistake isa very natural one, and is so apt to haunt the ideas of 
beginners in this department of physics, that it is worth while expressly to warn 
them against it. 
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therefore, regarded as the average angular velocity during a 
revolution, is the same whether estimated by reference to the 
sun’s center, or to the center of gravity, or, in other words, 
the relative mean motion referred to the sun is identical with 
the absolute mean motion referred to the center of gravity. 

(724.) This reasoning applies equally to every case of 
mutual disturbance resulting in a long inequality such as may 
arise from a slow and long-continued periodical increase and 
diminution of the axes, and geometers have accordingly 
demonstrated as a consequence from it, that the proportion 
in which such inequalities affect the longitudes of the two 
planets concerned, or the maxima of the excesses and defects 
of their longitudes above and below their elliptic values, 
thence arising, in each, are to each other in the inverse ratio 
of their masses multiplied by the square roots of the major 
axes of their orbits, and this result is confirmed by observ- 
ation, and will be found verified in the instance immediately 
in question as nearly as the uncertainty still subsisting as to 
the masses of the two planets will permit. 

(725.) The inequality in question, as has been observed in 
general, (art. 718.) would be much greater, were it not for the 
partial compensation which is operated in it in every triple 
conjunction of the planets. Suppose 
P QR to be Saturn’s orbit, and 
pqr Jupiter's; and suppose a con- 
junction to take place at Pp, on the 
line SA; a second at 123° distance, 
on the line S B; a third at 246° dis- 
tance, on SC; and the next at 368°, 
on SD. This last-mentioned con- 
junction, taking place nearly in the 
situation of the first, will produce 
nearly a repetition of the first effect im retarding or accelerating 
the planets; but the other two, bemg in the most remote 
situations possible from the first, will happen under entirely 
different circumstances as to the position of the perihelia of 
the orbits. Now, we have seen that a presentation of the one 
planet to the other in conjunction, in a variety of situations,’ 
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tends to produce compensation ; and, in fact, the greatest 
possible amount of compensation which can be produced by 
only three conjunctions is when they are thus equally dis- 
tributed round the center. Hence we see that it is not the 
whole amount of perturbation which is thus accumulated in 
each triple conjunction, but only that small part which is left 
uncompensated by the intermediate ones. The reader, who 
possesses already some acquaintance with the subject, will 
not be at a loss to perceive how this consideration is, in fact, 
equivalent to that part of the geometrical investigation of this 
inequality which leads us to seek its expression in terms of 
the third order, or involving the cubes and products of three 
dimensions of the excentricities and inclinations; and how 
the continual accumulation of small quantities, during long 
periods, corresponds to what geometers intend when they 
speak of small terms receiving great accessions of magnitude 
by the introduction of large coefficients in the process of 
integration. — 

(726.) Similar considerations apply to every case of ap- 
proximate commensurability which can take place among the 
mean motions of any two planets. Such, for instance, is that 
which obtains between the mean motion of the earth and 
Venus, —13 times the period of Venus being very nearly 
equal to 8 times that of the earth. ‘This gives rise to an ex- 
tremely near coincidence of every fifth conjunction, in the 
same parts of each orbit (within zi,th part of a circum- 
ference), and therefore to a correspondingly extensive accu- 
mulation of the resulting uncompensated perturbation. But, 
on the other hand, the part of the perturbation thus accu- 
mulated is only that which remains outstanding after passing 
the equalizing ordeal of five conjunctions equally distributed 
round the circle; or, in the language of geometers, is de- 
pendent on powers and products of the excentricities and 
inclinations of the fifth order. It is, therefore, extremely 
minute, and the whole resulting inequality, according to the 
elaborate calculations of Mr. Airy, to whom it owes its de- 
tection, amounts to no more than a few seconds at its maximum, 
while its period is no less than 240 years. This example will 
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serve to show to what minuteness these enquiries have been 
carried in the planetary theory. 

(727.) That variations of long period arising in the way 
above described are necessarily accompanied by similarly 
periodical displacements of the upper focus, equivalent in their 
effect to periodical fluctuations in the magnitude of the 
excentricity, and in the position of the line of apsides, is 
evident from what has been already said respecting the motion 
of the upper focus under the influence of the disturbing forces. 
In the case of circular orbits the mean place of H. coincides 
with S the center of the sun, but if the orbits have any inde- 
pendent ellipticity, this coincidence will no longer exist —and 
the mean place of the upper focus will come to be inferred 
from the average of all the situations which it actually holds 
during an entire revolution. Now the fixity of this point 
depends on the equality of each of the branches of the cus- 
pidated curves, and consequent equality of excursion of 
the focus in each particular direction, in every successive 
situation of the line of conjunction. But if there be some 
one line of conjunction in which these excursions are greater 
in any one particular direction than in another, the mean 
place of the focus will be displaced, and if this process be re- 
peated, that mean place will continue to deviate more and 
more from its original position, and thus will arise a circu- 
lation of the mean place of the focus for a revolution about 
another mean situation, the average of all the former mean 
places during a complete cycle of conjunctions. Supposing 
S to be the sun, O the situation the upper focus would have, 
had these inequalities no existence, and H K the path of the 
upper focus, which it pursues about O by reason of them, 
then it is evident that in the course of a complete cycle of 
the inequality in question, the excentricity will have fluc- 
tuated between the extreme limits SJ and SI and the di- 
rection of the longer axis between the extreme position § H 
and § K, and that if we suppose 77 to be the corresponding 
mean places of the focus, 77 will be the extent of the fluctu- 
ation of the mean excentricity, and the angle As 4, that of the 
longitude of the perigee. 
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(728.) The periods then in which these fluctuations go 
through their phases are necessarily equal in duration with 
that of the inequality in longitude, with which they stand in 
connection. But it by no means follows that their maxima 
all coincide. ‘The variation of the axis to which that of the 
mean motion corresponds, depends on the tangential force only 
whose maximum is not at conjunction or opposition, but at 
points remote from either, while the excentricity depends 
both on the normal and tangential forces, the maximum of the 
former of which is at the conjunction. That particular con- 
junction therefore, which is most influential on the axis, is 
not so on the excentricity, so that it can by no means be 
concluded that either the maximum value of the axis coincides 
with the maximum, or the minimum of the excentricity, or 
with the greatest excursion to or fro of the line of apsides 
from its mean situation, all that can be safely asserted is, that 
as either the axis or the excentricity of the one orbit varies, 
that of the other will vary in the opposite direction. 

(729.) The primary elements of the lunar and planetary 
orbits, which may be regarded as variable, are the longitude 
of the node, the inclination, the axis, excentricity, longitude 
of the perihelion, and epoch (art. 496.). In the foregoing 
articles we have shown in what manner each of the first five 
of these elements are made to vary, by the direct action of 
the perturbing forces. It remains to explain in what manner 
the last comes to be affected by them. And here it is neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to remove some degree of obscurity 
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which may be thought to hang about the sense in which the 
term itself is to be understood in speaking of an orbit, every 
other element of which is regarded as in a continual state of 
variation. Supposing, then, that we were to reverse the pro- 
cess of calculation described in arts. 499. and 500. by whicha 
planet’s heliocentric longitude in an elliptic orbit is computed 
for a given time; and setting out with a heliocentric longitude 
ascertained by observation, all the other elements being known, 
we were to calculate either what mean longitude the planet 
had at a given epochal time, or, which would come to the same 
thing, at what moment of time (thenceforward to be assumed 
as an epoch) it had a given mean longitude. It is evident 
that by this means the epoch, if not otherwise known, would 
become known, whether we consider it as the moment of time 
corresponding to a convenient mean longitude, or as the mean 
longitude corresponding to aconvenient time. ‘The latter way 
of considering it has some advantages in respect of general 
convenience, and astronomers are in agreement in employing, 
as an element under the title “‘ Epoch of the mean longitude,” 
the mean longitude of the planet so computed for a fixed date ; 
as, for instance, the commencement of the year 1800, mean 
time at a given place. Supposing now all the elements of the 
orbit invariable, if we were to go through this reverse process, 
and thus ascertain the epoch (so defined) from any number of 
different perfectly correct heliocentric longitudes, it is clear 
we should always come to the same result. One and the 
same “ epoch” would come out from all the calculations. 
(730.) Considering then the “epoch” in this light, as 
merely a result of this reversed process of calculation, and not 
as the direct result of an observation instituted for the pur- 
pose at the precise epochal moment of time, (which would be, 
generally speaking, impracticable,) it might be conceived 
subject to variation in two distinct ways, viz. dependently 
and independently. Dependently it must vary, as a necessary 
consequence of the variation of the other elements; because, 
if setting out from one and the same observed heliocentric 
longitude of the planet, we calculate back to the epoch with 
two different sets of intermediate elements, the one set con- 
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sisting of those which it had immediately before its arrival at 
that longitude, the other that which it takes up immediately 
after (¢. e. with an unvaried and a varied system), we cannot 
(unless by singular accident of mutual counteraction) arrive 
at the same result; and the difference of the results is evi- 
dently the variation of the epoch. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it cannot vary independently ; for since this is the only 
mode in which the unvaried and varied epochs can become 
known, and as both result from direct processes of calculation 
involving only given data, the results can only differ by 
reason of the difference of those data. Or we may argue 
thus. The change in the path of the planet, and its place in 
that path so changed, at any future time (supposing it to 
undergo no further variation), are entirely owing to the change 
in its velocity and direction, produced by the disturbing 
forces at the point of disturbance; now these latter changes 
(as we have above seen) are completely represented by the 
momentary change in the situation of the upper focus, taken 
in combination with the momentary variation in the plane of 
the orbit; and these therefore express the total effect of the 
disturbing forces. There is, therefore, no direct and specific 
action on the epoch as an independent variable. It is simply 
left to accommodate itself to the altered state of things in the 
mode already indicated. 

- (731.) Nevertheless, should the effects of perturbation by 
inducing changes on these other elements affect the mean lon- 
eitude of the planet in any other way than can be considered 
as properly taken account of, by the varied periodic time due 
to a change of axis, such effects must be regarded as incident 
on the epoch. This is the case with a very curious class of 
perturbations which we are now to consider, and which have 
their origin in an alteration of the average distance at which 
the disturbed body is found at every instant of a complete 
revolution, distinct from, and not brought about by the 
variation of the major semi-axis, or momentary “mean dis- 
tance” which is an imaginary magnitude, to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the average of the actual distances now 
contemplated. Perturbations of this class (like the moon’s 
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variation, with which they are intimately connected) are in- 
dependent on the excentricity of the disturbed orbit ; for which 
reason we shall simplify our treatment of this part of the sub- 
ject, by supposing that orbit to have no permanent excen- 
tricity, the upper focus in its successive displacements merely 
revolving about a mean position coincident with the lower. 
We shall also suppose M very distant, as in the lunar theory. 
(732.) Referring to what is said in arts. 706. and 707., and 
to the figures accompanying those articles, and considering 
first the effect of the tangential force, we see that besides the 
effect of that force in changing the length of the axis, and 
consequently the periodic time, it causes the upper focus H to 
describe, in each revolution of P, a four-cusped curve, a, d,b,e, 
about S, all whose intercuspidal arcs are similar and equal. 
This supposes M fixed, and at an invariable distance,— suppo- 
sitions which simplify the relations of the subject, and (as we 
shall afterwards show) do not affect the general nature of the 
conclusions to be drawn. In virtue, then, of the excentricity 
thus given rise to, P will be at the perigee of its momentary 
ellipse at syzygies and in its apogee at quadratures. Apart, 
therefore, from the change arising from the variation of azis, 
the distance of P from § will be less at syzygies, and greater 
at quadratures, than in the original circle. But the average 
of all the distances during a whole revolution will be un- 
altered; because the distances of a,d,b,e from S being 
equal, and the arcs symmetrical, the approach in and about 
perigee will be equal to the recess in and about apogee. And, 
in like manner, the effect of the changes going on in the 
length of the axis itself, on the average in question, is nil, 
because the alternate increases and decreases of that length 
balance each other in a complete revolution. Thus we see 
that the tangential force is excluded from all influence in pro- 
ducing the class of perturbations now under consideration. 
(733.) It is otherwise with respect to the normal force. In 
virtue of the action of that force the upper focus describes, in 
each revolution of P, the four-cusped curve (jig. art. 707.), 
whose intercuspidal arcs are alternately of very unequal 
extent, arising, as we have seen, from the longer duration and 
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vreater energy of the outward than of the inward action of the 
disturbing force. Although, therefore, in perigee at syzygies 
and in apogee at quadratures, the apogeal recess is much 
greater than the perigeal approach, inasmuch as 8 d greatly 
exceeds Sa. On the average of a whole revolution, then, the 
recesses will preponderate, and the average distance will there- 
fore be greater in the disturbed than in the undisturbed orbit. 
And it is manifest that this conclusion is quite independent 
of any change in the length of the axis, which the normal force 
has no power to produce. 

(734.) But neither does the normal force operate any 
change of linear velocity in the disturbed body. When 
carried out, therefore, by the effect of that force to a greater 
distance from §, the angular velocity of its motion round S 
will be diminished: and contrariwise when brought nearer. 
The average of all the momentary angular motions, therefore, 
will decrease with the increase in that of the momentary 
distances; and in a higher ratio, since the angular velocity, 
under an equable description of areas, is inversely as the 
square of the distance, and the disturbing force, being (in the 
case supposed) directed to or from the center, does not disturb 
that equable description (art. 616.). Consequently, on the 
average of a whole revolution, the angular motion is slower, 
and therefore the time of completing a revolution, and returning 
to the same longitude, longer than in the undisturbed orbit, 
and that independent of and without any reference to the length 
of the momentary axis, and the “periodic time” or “mean 
motion” dependent thereon. We leave to the reader to follow 
out (as is easy to do) the same train of reasoning in the cases 
of planetary perturbation, when M is not very remote, and 
when it is interior to the disturbed orbit. In the latter case 
the preponderant effect changes from a retardation of angular 
velocity to an acceleration, ae the dilatation of the average 
dimensions of P’s orbit to a contraction. 

(735.) The above is an accurate analysis, osnien to 
strict dynamical principles, of an effect which, speaking roughly, 
may be assimilated to an alteration of M’s gravitation towards 
S by the mean preponderant amount of the outward and 

Il 
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inward action of the normal forces constantly exerted — nearly 
as would be the case if the mass of the disturbing body were 
formed into a ring of uniform thickness, concentric with §, 
and of such diameter as to exert an action on P everywhere 
equal to such mean preponderant force, and in the same 
direction as to inwards or outwards. For it is clear that the 
action of such a ring on P, will be the difference of its attrac- 
tions on the two points P and §, of which the latter occupies 
its center, the former is excentric. Now the attraction of a 
ring on its center is manifestly equal in all directions, and 
therefore, estimated in any one direction, is zero. On the 
other hand, on a point P out of its center, if within the ring, 
the resulting attraction will always be outwards, towards the 
nearest point of the ring, or directly from the center.* But 
if P lie without the ring, the resulting force will act always 
inwards, urging P towards its center. Hence it appears that 
the mean effect of the radial force of the ring will be different 
in its direction, according as the orbit of the disturbing body 
is exterior or interior to that of the disturbed. In the former 


* As this is a proposition which the equilibrium of Saturn’s ring renders not 
merely speculative or illustrative, it will be well to demonstrate it; which may 
be done very simply, and without the aid of any calculus. Conceive a spherical 
shell, and a point within it: every line passing through the point, and termi- 
nating both ways in the shell, will, of course, be equally inclined to its surface 
at either end, being a chord of a spherical surface, and, therefore symmetrically 
related to all its parts. Now, conceive a small double cone, or pyramid, having 
its apex at the point, and formed by the conical motion of such a line round the 
point. Then will the two portions of the spherical shell, which form the bases 
of both the cones, or pyramids, be similar and equally inclined to their axes, 
Therefore their areas will be to each other as the squares of their distances from 
the common apex. Therefore their attractions on it will be equal, because the 
attraction is as the attracting matter directly, and the square of its distance in- 
versely. Now, these attractions act in opposite directions, and therefore counter- 
act each other. Therefore the point is in equilibrium between them; and as 
the same is true of every such pair of areas into which the spherical shell can be 
broken up, therefore the point will be in equilibrium however situated within 
such a spherical shell. Now take a ring, and treat it similarly, breaking its cir- 
cumference up into pairs of elements, the bases of triangles formed by lines 
passing through the attracted point. Here the attracting elements being Lines, 
not surfaces, are in the simple ratio of the distances, not the duplicate, as they 
should be to maintain the equilibrium. Therefore it will not be maintained, 
but the nearest elements will have the superiority, and the point will, on the 
whole, be urged towards the nearest part of the ring. The same is true of 
every linear ring, and is therefore true of any assemblage of concentric ones 
forming a flat annulus, like the ring of Saturn. 
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case it will act in diminution, in the latter in augmentation 
of the central gravity. 

(736.) Regarding, still, only the mean effect, as produced 
in a great number of revolutions of both bodies, it is evident 
that such an increase of central force will be accompanied 
with a diminution of periodic time and distance of a body 
revolving with a stated velocity, and vice versd. This, as we 
have shown, is the first and most obvious effect of the radial 
part of the disturbing force, when exactly analyzed. It alters 
permanently, and by a certain mean amount, the distances 
and times of revolution of all the bodies composing the 
planetary system, from what they would be, did each planet 
circulate about the sun uninfluenced by the attraction of the 
rest; the angular motion of the interior bodies of the system 
being thus rendered less, and those of the exterior greater, 
than on that supposition. ‘The latter effect, indeed, might be 
at once concluded from this obvious consideration, —that all 
the planets revolving interiorly to any orbit may be considered 
as adding to the general aggregate of the attracting matter 
within, which is not the less efficient for being distributed 
over space, and maintained in a state of circulation. 

(737.) This effect, however, is one which we have no means 
of measuring, or even of detecting, otherwise than by calcu- 
lation. For our knowledge of the periods of the planets is 
drawn from observations made on them in their actual state, 
and therefore under the influence of this, which may be 
regarded as a sort of constant part of the perturbative action. 
Their observed mean motions are therefore affected by the 
whole amount of its influence; and we have no means of dis- 
tinguishing this by observation from the direct effect of the 
sun’s attraction, with which it is blended. Our knowledge, 
however, of the masses of the planets assures us that it is 
extremely small; and this, in fact, is all which it is at all 
important to us to know, in the theory of their motions. 

(738.) The action of the sun upon the moon, in like 
manner, tends, by its mean influence during many successive 
revolutions of both bodies, to increase permanently the 


moon’s distance and periodic time. But this general average 
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is not established, either in the case of the moon or planets, 
without a series of surbordinate fluctuations, which we have 
purposely neglected to take account of in the above reasoning, 
and which obviously tend, in the average of a great multitude 
of revolutions, to neutralize each other. In the lunar theory, 
however, some of these subordinate fluctuations are very 
sensible to observation. The most conspicuous of these is 
the moon’s annual equation ; so called because it consists in 
an alternate increase and decrease in her longitude, corre- 
sponding with the earth’s situation in its annual orbit; ze. 
to its angular distance from the perihelion, and therefore 
having a year instead of a month, or aliquot part of a month, 
for its period. ‘To understand the mode of its production, 
let us suppose the sun, still holding a fixed position in lon- 
gitude, to approach gradually nearer to the earth. Then 
will all its disturbing forces be gradually increased in a very 
high ratio compared with the diminution of the distance 
(being inversely as its cube; so that its effects of every 
kind are three times greater in respect of any change of 
distance, than they would be by the simple law of pro- 
portionality). Hence, it is obvious that the focus H (art. 
707.) in the act of describing each intercuspidal are of the 
curve a, d, b, e, will be continually carried out farther and 
farther from $; and the curve, instead of returning into 
itself at the end of each revolution, will open out into a sort 
of cuspidated spiral, as in the figure 

annexed. Retracing now the reason- 

ing of art. 733, as adapted to this state 

of things, it will be seen that so long 

as this dilatation goes on, so long will 

the difference between M’s recess from 

S in aphelio and its approach in perihelio (which is equal to 
the difference of consecutive long and short semidiameters of 
this curve) also continue to increase, and with it the average 
of the distances of M from S in a whole revolution, and 
consequently also the time of performing such a revolution. 
The reverse process will go on as the sun again recedes. 
Thus it appears that, as the sun approaches the earth, the 
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mean angular motion of the moon on the average of a whole 
revolution will diminish, and the duration of each lunation 
will therefore exceed that of the foregoing, and vice versd. 

(739.) The moon’s orbit being supposed circular, the sun’s 
orbitual motion will have no other effect than to keep the 
moon longer under the influence of every gradation of the 
disturbing force, than would have been the case had his 
situation in longitude remained unaltered (art. 711). The 
same effects, therefore, will take place only on an increased 
scale in the proportion of the increased time; 7.e. in the 
proportion of the synodic to the sidereal revolution of the 
moon. Observation confirms these results, and assigns to the 
inequality in question a maximum value of between 10’ and 
11’, by which the moon is at one time in advance of, and at 
another behind, its mean place, in consequence of this per- 
turbation. 

(740.) To this class of inequalities we must refer one of 
great importance, and extending over an immense period of 
time, known by the name of the secular acceleration of the 
moon's mean motion. It had been observed by Dr. Halley, 
on comparing together the records of the most ancient lunar 
eclipses of the Chaldean astronomers with those of modern 
times, that the period of the moon’s revolution at present is 
sensibly shorter than at that remote epoch; and this result 
was confirmed by a further comparison of both sets of 
observations with those of the Arabian astronomers of the 
eighth and ninth centuries. It appeared, from these com- 
parisons, that the rate at which the moon’s mean motion 
increases is about 11 seconds per century, —a quantity small 
in itself, but becoming considerable by its accumulation 
during a succession of ages. This remarkable fact, like the 
great equation of Jupiter and Saturn, had been long the 
subject of toilsome investigation to geometers. Indeed, so 
difficult did it appear to render any exact account of, that 
while some were on the point of again declaring the theory 
of gravity inadequate to its explanation, others were for 
rejecting altogether the evidence on which it rested, although 


quite as satisfactory as that on which most historical events 
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are credited. It was in this dilemma that Laplace once 
more stepped in to rescue physical astronomy from its 
reproach, by pointing out the real cause of the phznomenon 
in question, which, when so explained, is one of the most 
curious and instructive in the whole range of our subject, — 
one which leads our speculations farther into the past and 
future, and points to longer vistas in the dim perspective of 
changes which our system has undergone and is yet to 
undergo, than any other which observation assisted by theory 
has developed. 

(741.) The year is not an exact number of lunations. It 
consists of twelve and a fraction. Supposing then the sun 
and moon to set out from conjunction together; at the 
twelfth conjunction subsequent the sun will not have re- 
turned precisely to the same point of its annual orbit, but 
will fall somewhat short of it, and at the thirteenth will have 
overpassed it. -Hence in twelve lunations the gain of 
longitude during the first half year will be somewhat under 
and in thirteen somewhat over-compensated. In twenty- 
six it will be nearly twice as much over-compensated, in 
thirty-nine not quite so nearly three times as much, and so 
on, until, after a certain number of such multiples of a lunation 
have elapsed, the sun will be found half a revolution in 
advance, and in place of receding farther at the expiration of 
the next, it will have begun to approach. From this time 
every succeeding cycle will destroy some portion of that over- 
compensation, until a complete revolution of the sun in excess 
shall be accomplished. Thus arises a subordinate or rather 
supplementary inequality, having for its period as many years 
as is necessary to multiply the deficient arc into a whole 
revolution, at the end of which. time a much more exact 
compensation will have been operated, and so on. Thus 
after a moderate number of years an almost perfect com- 
pensation will be effected, and if we extend our views to 
centuries we may consider it as quite so. Such at least 
would be the case if the solar ellipse were invariable. 
But that ellipse is kept in a continual but excessively slow 
state of change by the action of the planets on the earth. 
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Its axis, it is true, remains unaltered; but its excentricity 
is, and has been since the earliest ages, diminishing; and 
this diminution will continue (there is little reason to doubt) 
till the excentricity is annihilated altogether, and the earth’s 
orbit becomes a perfect circle; after which it will again 
open out into an ellipse, the excentricity will again in- 
crease, attain a certain moderate amount, and then again 
decrease. The time required for these evolutions, though 
calculable, has not been calculated, further than to satisfy 
us that it is not to be reckoned by hundreds or by thousands 
of years. It is a period, in short, in which the whole history 
of astronomy and of the human race occupies but as it were 
a point, during which all its changes are to be regarded as 
uniform. Now, it is by this variation in the excentricity of 
the earth’s orbit that the secular acceleration of he moon is 
caused. The compensation above spoken of (even after the 
lapse of centuries) will now, we see, be only imperfectly 
effected, owing to this slow shifting of one of the essential 
data. The steps of restoration are no longer identical with, 
nor equal to, those of change. The struggle up hill is not 
maintained on equal terms with the downward tendency. 
The ground is all the while slowly sliding beneath the feet 
of the antagonists. During the whole time that the earth’s 
excentricity is diminishing, a preponderance is given to the 
re-action over the action; and it is not till that diminution 
shall cease, that the tables will be turned, and the process of 
ultimate restoration will commence. Meanwhile, a minute, 
outstanding, and uncompensated effect in favour of accele- 
ration is left’ at each recurrence, or near recurrence, of the 
same configurations of the sun, the moon, and the solar 
perigee. These accumulate, and at length affect the moon’s 
longitude to an extent not to be overlooked. 

(742.) The phenomenon, of which we haye now given an 
account, is another and very striking example of the pro- 
pagation of a periodic change from one part of a system to 
another. The planets, with one exception, have no direct 
appretiable action on the lunar motions as referred to the 


earth. Their masses are too small, and their distances too 
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great, for their difference of action on the moon and earth 
ever to become sensible. Yet their effect on the earth’s 
orbit is thus, we see, propagated through the sun to that of 
the moon; and, what is very remarkable, the transmitted 
effect thus indirectly produced on the angle described by the 
moon round the earth is more sensible to observation than 
that directly produced by them on the angle described by the 
earth round the sun. 

(743.) Referring to the reasoning of art. 738., we shall 
perceive that if, owing to any other cause than its elliptic 
motion, the sun’s distance from the earth be subject to a 
periodical increase and decrease, that variation will give rise 
to a lunar inequality of equal period analogous to the annual 
equation. It thus happens that very minute changes im- 
pressed on the orbit of the earth, by the direct action of the 
planets, (provided their periods, though not properly speaking 
secular, be of considerable length,) may make themselves 
sensible in the lunar motions. The longitude of that satellite, 
as observed from the earth, is, in fact, singularly sensible to 
this kind of reflected action, which illustrates in a striking 
manner the principle of forced vibrations laid down in art. 
(650.). The reason of this will be readily apprehended, if 
we consider that however trifling the increase of her longitude 
which would arise in a single revolution, from a minute and 
almost infinitesimal increase of her mean angular velocity, 
that increase is not only repeated in each subsequent revo- 
lution, but is reinforced during each by a similar fresh ac- 
cession of angular motion generated in its lapse. This pro- 
cess goes on so long as the angular motion continues to 
increase, and only begins to be reversed when lapse of time, 
bringing round a contrary action on the angular motion, 
shall have destroyed the excess of velocity previously gained, 
and begun to operate a retardation. In this respect, the 
advance gained by the moon on her undisturbed place may 
be assimilated, during its increase, to the space described 
from rest under the action of a continually accelerating force. 
The velocity gained in each instant is not only effective in 
carrying the body forward during each subsequent instant, 
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but new velocities are every instant generated, and go on 
adding their cumulative effects to those before produced. 

(744.) The distance of the earth from the sun, like that of 
the moon from the earth, may be affected in its average value 
estimated over long periods embracing many revolutions, in 
two modes, conformably to the theory above delivered. Ist, 
it may vary by a variation in the length of the axis major of 
its orbit, arising from the direct action of some tangential 
disturbing force on its velocity, and thereby producing a 
change of mean motion and periodic time in virtue of the 
Keplerian law of periods, which declares that the periodic 
times are in the sesquiplicate ratio of the mean distances. 
Or, 2dly, it may vary by reason of that peculiar action on the 
average of actual distances during a revolution, which arises 
from variations of excentricity and perihelion only, and which 
produces that sort of change in the mean motion which we 
have characterized as incident on the epoch. The change of 
mean motion thus arising, has nothing whatever to do with 
any variation of the major axis. It does not depend on the 
change of distance by the Keplerian law of periods, but by 
that of areas. The altered mean motion is not sub-sesqui- 
plicate to the altered axis of the ellipse, which in fact does 
not alter at all, but is swb-duplicate to the altered average of 
distances in a revolution; a distinction which must be care- 
fully borne in mind by every one who will clearly under- 
stand either the subject itself, or the force of Newton’s ex- 
planation of it in the 6th Corollary of his celebrated 66th 
Proposition. In whichever mode, however, an alteration in 
the mean motion is effected, if we accommodate the general 
sense of our language to the specialties of the case, it remains 
true that every change in the mean motion is accompanied 
with a corresponding change in the mean distance. 

(745.) Now we have seen, art. (726.), that Venus produces 
in the earth a perturbation in longitude, of so long a period 
(240 years), that it cannot well be regarded without violence to 
ordinary language, otherwise than as an equation of the mean 
motion. Of course, therefore, it follows that during that half 
of this long period of time, in which the earth’s motion is 
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retarded, the distance between the sun and earth is on the 
increase, and vice versd. Minute as is the equation in question, 
and consequent alteration of solar distance, and almost in- 
conceivably minute as is the effect produced on the moon’s 
mean angular velocity in a single lunation, yet the great 
number of lunations (1484), during which the effect goes on 
accumulating in one direction, causes the moon at the moment 
when that accumulation has attained its maximum to be very 
sensibly in advance of its undisturbed place (viz. by 23” of 
longitude), and after 1484 more lunations, as much in arrear. 
The calculations by which this curious.result has been 
established, formidable from their length and intricacy, are 
due to the industry, as the discovery of its origin is to the 
sagacity, of Professor Hansen. 

(746.) The action of Venus, just explained, is indirect, 
being as it were a sort of reflection of its influence on the 
earth’s orbit. But a very remarkable instance of its influence, 
in actually perturbing the moon’s motions by its direct at- 
traction, has been pointed out, and the equality due to it 
computed by the same eminent geometer.* As the details 
of his processes have not yet appeared, we can here only 
explain, in general terms, the principle on which the result 
in question depends, and the nature of the peculiar adjustment 
of the mean angular velocities of the earth and Venus which 
render it effective. The disturbing forces of Venus on the 
‘moon are capable of being represented or expressed (as is 
indeed generally the case with all the forces concerned in 
producing planetary disturbance) by the substitution for them 
of a series of other forces, each having a period or cycle within 
which it attains a maximum in one direction, decreases to 
nothing, reverses its action, attains a maximum in the oppo- 
site direction, again decreases to nothing, again reverses its 
action and re-attains its former magnitude, and so on. These 
cycles differ for each particular constituent or term, as it is 
called, of the total forces considered as so broken, up into 
partial ones, and generally speaking, every combination which 


* Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 597, 
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can be formed by subtracting a multiple of the mean motion 
of one of the bodies concerned from a multiple of that of the 
other, and, when there are three bodies disturbing one another, 
every such triple combination becomes, under the technical 
name of an argument, the cyclical representative of a force 
acting in the manner and according to the law described. 
Each of these periodically acting forces produces its pertur- 
bative effect, according to the law of the superposition of 
small motions, as if the others had no existence. And if it 
happen, as in an immense majority of cases it does, that the 
cycle of any particular one of these partial forces has no re- 
lation to the periodic time of the disturbed body, so as to 
bring it to the same, or very nearly the same point of its 
orbit, or to any situation favourable to any particular form 
of disturbance, over and over again when the force is at its 
maximum; that force will, in a few revolutions, neutralize 
its own effect, and nothing but fluctuations of brief duration 
can result from its action. The contrary will evidently be 
the case, if the cycle of the force coincide so nearly with the 
cycle of the moon’s anomalistic revolution, as to bring round 
the maximum of the force acting in one and the same direction 
(whether tangential or normal) either accurately, or very 
nearly indeed to some definite point, as, for example, the 
apogee of her orbit. Whatever the effect produced by such 
a force on the angular motion of the moon, if it be not 
exactly compensated in one cycle of its action, it will go on 
accumulating, being repeated over and over again under 
circumstances very nearly the same, for many successive 
revolutions, until at length, owing to the want of precise 
accuracy in the adjustment of that cycle to the anomalistic 
period, the maximum of the force (in the same phase of its 
action) is brought to coincide with a point in the orbit (as 
the perigee), determinative of an opposite effect, and thus, at 
length, a compensation will be worked out; in a time, how- 
ever, so much the longer as the difference between the cycle 
of the force and the moon’s anomalistic period is less. 

(747.) Now, in fact, in the case of Venus disturbing the 
moon, there exists a cyclical combination of this kind. Of 
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course the disturbing force of Venus on the moon varies with 
her distance from the earth, and this distance again depends 
on her configuration with respect to the earth and the sun, 
taking into account the ellipticity of both their orbits. Among 
the combinations which take their rise from this latter con- 
sideration, and which, as may easily be supposed, are of great 
complexity, there is a term (an exceedingly minute one), 
whose argument or cycle is determined by subtracting 16 
times the mean motion of the earth from 18 times that of 
Venus. The difference is so very nearly the mean motion of 
the moon in her anomalistic revolution, that whereas the 
latter revolution is completed in 274 13" 18™ 32°38, the cycle 
of the force is completed in 274 13" 7™ 35°68, differing from 
the other by no more than 10™ 56°78, or about one 3625th 
part of a complete period of the moon from apogee to apogee. 
During half of this very long interval (that is to say, during 
about 136} years), the perturbations produced by a force of 
this character, go on increasing and accumulating, and are 
destroyed in another equal interval. Although therefore 
excessively minute in their actual effect on the angular 
motion, this minuteness is compensated by the number of 
repeated acts of accumulation, and by the length of time 
during which they continue to act on the longitude. Ac- 
cordingly M. Hansen has found the total amount of fluctua- 
tion to and fro, or the value of the equation of the moon’s 
longitude, so arising to be 27:4”. It is exceedingly in- 
teresting to observe that the two equations considered in 
these latter paragraphs, account satisfactorily for the only 
remaining material differences between theory and observa- 
tion in the modern history of this hitherto rebellious satellite. 
We have not thought it necessary (indeed it would have 
required a treatise on the subject) to go into a special ac- 
count of the almost innumerable other lunar inequalities 
which have been computed and tabulated, and which are 
necessary to be taken into account in every computation of 
her place from the tables. Many of them are of very much 
larger amount than these. We ought not, however, to pass 
unnoticed, that the parallactic inequality, already explained 
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art. (712.), is interesting, as affording a measure of the sun’s 
distance. For this equation originates, as there shown, in 
the fact that the disturbing forces are not precisely alike in 
the two halves of the moon’s orbit nearest to and most re- 
mote from the sun, all their values being greater in the 
former half. As a knowledge of the relative dimensions of 
the solar and lunar orbits enables us to calculate @ priori, 
the amount of this inequality, so a knowledge of that amount 
deduced by the comparison of a great number of observed 
places of the moon with tables in which every inequality but 
this should be included, would enable us conversely to as- 
certain the ratio of the distances in question. Owing to the 
smallness of the inequality, this is not a very accurate mode 
of obtaining an element of so much importance in astronomy 
as the sun’s distance, but were it larger (z.e. were the moon’s 
orbit considerably larger than it actually is), this would be, 
perhaps, the most exact method of any by which it could 
be concluded. 

(748.) The greatest of all the lunar inequalities, produced 
by perturbation, is that called the evection. It arises directly 
from the variation of the excentricity of her orbit, and from 
the fluctuation to and fro in the general progress of the line 
of apsides, caused by the different situation of the sun, with 
respect to that line (arts. 685. 691.). Owing to these causes 
the moon is alternately in advance, and in arrear of her 
elliptic place by about 1° 20’ 30”. ‘This equation was known 
to the ancients, haying been discovered by Ptolemy, by the 
comparison of a long series of observations handed down to 
him from the earliest ages of astronomy. The mode in which 
the effects of these several sources of inequality become 
grouped together under one principal argument common to 
them all, belongs, for its explanation, rather to works 
specially treating of the lunar theory than to a treatise of 
this kind. 

(749.) Some small perturbations are produced in the 
lunar orbit by the protuberant matter of the earth’s equator. 
The attraction of a sphere is the same as if all its matter 
were condensed into a point in its center; but that is not the 
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case with a spheroid. The attraction of such a mass is 
neither exactly directed to its center, nor does it exactly 
follow the law of the inverse squares of the distances. Hence 
will arise a series of perturbations, extremely small in amount, 
but still perceptible in the lunar motions ; by which the node 
and the apogee will be affected. A more remarkable conse- 
quence of this cause, however, is a small nutation of the 
lunar orbit, exactly analogous to that which the moon causes 
in the plane of the earth’s equator, by its action on the same 
elliptic protuberance. And, in general, it may be observed, 
that in the systems of planets which have satellites, the 
elliptic figure of the primary has a tendency to bring the 
orbits of the satellites to coincide with its equator,—a 
tendency which, though small in the case of the earth, yet in 
that of Jupiter, whose ellipticity is very considerable, and of 
Saturn especially, where the ellipticity of the body is rein- 
forced by the attraction of the rmgs, becomes predominant 
over every external and internal cause of disturbance, and 
produces and maintains an almost exact coincidence of the 
planes in question. Such, at least, is the case with the 
nearer satellites. The more distant are comparatively less 
affected by this cause, the difference of attractions between 
a sphere and spheroid diminishing with great rapidity as the 
distance increases. ‘Thus, while the orbits of all the in- 
terior satellites of Saturn lie almost exactly in the plane of 
the ring and equator of the planet, that of the external 
satellite, whose distance from Saturn is between sixty and 
seventy diameters of the planet, is inclined to that plane con- 
siderably. On the other hand, this considerable distance, 
while it permits the satellite to retain its actual inclination, 
prevents (by parity of reasoning) the ring and equator of the 
planet from being perceptibly disturbed by its attraction, or 
being subjected to any appretiable movements analogous to 
our nutation and precession. If such exist, they must be 
much slower than those of the earth; the mass of this satel- 
lite being, as far as can be judged by its apparent size, a 
much smaller fraction of that of Saturn than the moon is of 
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the earth; while the solar precession, by reason of the im- 
mense distance of the sun, must be quite imperceptible. 
(750.) The subject of the tides, though rather belonging to 

terrestrial physics than properly to astronomy, is yet so 
directly connected with the theory of the lunar perturbations, 
that we cannot omit some explanatory notice of it, especially 
since many persons find a strange difficulty in conceiving the 
manner in which they are produced. That the sun, or moon, 
should by its attraction heap up the waters of the ocean. 
under it, seems to them very natural. That it should at the 
same time heap them up on the opposite side seems, on the 
contrary, palpably absurd. The error of this class of ob- 
jectors is of the same kind with that noticed in art. 723., and 
consists in disregarding the attraction of the disturbing body 
on the mass of the earth, and looking on it as wholly effective 
on the superficial water. Were the earth indeed absolutely 
fixed, held in its place by an external force, and the water 
left free to move, no doubt the effect of the disturbing power 
would be to produce a single accumulation vertically under 
the disturbing body. But it is not by its whole attraction, 
but by the difference of its attractions on the superficial water 
at both sides, and on the central mass, that the waters are 
raised: just as in the theory of the moon, the difference of 
the sun’s attractions on the moon and on the earth (regarded 
as moveable and as obeying that amount of attraction which 
is due to its situation) gives rise to a relative tendency in the 
moon to recede from the earth in conjunction and opposition, 
and to approach it in quadratures. Referring to the figure 
of art. 675., instead of supposing A DBC to represent the 
moon’s orbit, let it be supposed to represent a section of the 
(comparatively) thin film of water reposing on the globe of 
the earth, in a great circle, the plane of which passes through 
the disturbing body M, which we shall suppose to be the 
moon. ‘The disturbing force on a particle at P will then 
(exactly as in the lunar theory) be represented in amount and 
direction by N§, on the same scale on which SM represents 
the moon’s whole attraction on a particle situated at S. This 
force, applied at P, will urge it in the direction P X parallel 
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to NS; and therefore, when compounded with the direct force 
of gravity which (neglecting as of no account in this theory 
the spheroidal form of the earth) 
urges P towards §, will be equi- 
valent to a single force deviat- 
ing from the direction PS to- 
wards X. Suppose PT to be 
the direction of this force, which, 
it is easy to see, will be directed 
towards a point in DS pro- 
duced, at an extremely small 
distance below S, because of the excessive minuteness of the 
disturbing force compared to gravity.* Then if this be done 
at every point of the quadrant A D, it will be evident that the 
direction PT of the resultant force will be always that of a 
tangent to the small cuspidated curve a dat T’, to which tan- 
gent the surface of the ocean at P must everywhere be per- 
pendicular, by reason of that law of hydrostatics which re- 
quires the direction of gravity to be everywhere perpendicular 
to the surface of a fluid in eqguilibrio. The form of the curve 
D P A, to which the surface of the ocean will tend to conform 
itself, so as to place itself everywhere in equilibrio under two 
acting forces, will bethat which always has P T for its radius 
of curvature. It will therefore be slightly less curved at D, 
and more so at A, being in fact no other than an ellipse, 
having § for its center, da for its evolute, and S A, 8 D for 
its longer and shorter semi-axes respectively; so that the 
whole surface (supposing it covered with water) will tend to 
assume, as its form of equilibrium, that of an oblongated 
ellipsoid, having its longer axis directed towards the disturb- 
ing body, and its shorter of course at right angles to that 
direction. The difference of the longer and shorter semi- 
axes of this ellipsoid due to the moon’s attraction would be 


* According to Newton’s calculation, the maximum disturbing force of the 
sun on the water does not exceed one 25736400th part of its gravity. That of 
the moon will therefore be to this fraction as the cube of the sun’s distance to 
that of the moon’s directly, and as the mass of the sun to that of the moon in- 
versely, i. e, as (400)® x 0-012517 : 354936, which, reduced to numbers, gives, 
for the moon’s maximum of power to disturb the waters, about one 11400000th 
of gravity, or somewhat less than 24 times the sun’s, 
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about 58 inches: that of the ellipsoid, similarly formed in 
virtue of the sun, about 24 times less, or about 23 inches. 

(751.) Let us suppose the moon only to act, and to have 
no orbitual motion; then if the earth also had no diurnal 
motion, the ellipsoid of equilibrium would be quietly formed, 
and all would be thenceforward tranquil. There is never 
time, however, for this spheroid to be fully formed. Before 
the waters can take their level, the moon has advanced in 
her orbit, both diurnal and monthly, (for in this theory it 
will answer the purpose of clearness better, if we suppose 
the earth’s diurnal motion transferred to the sun and moon in 
the contrary direction,) the vertex of the spheroid has shifted 
on the earth’s surface, and the ocean has to seek a new 
bearing. The effect is to produce an immensely broad and 
excessively flat wave (not a circulating current), which fol- 
lows, or endeavours to follow, the apparent motions of the 
moon, and must, in fact, by the principle of forced vibrations, 
imitate, by equal though not by synchronous periods, all the 
periodical inequalities of that motion. When the higher or 
lower parts of this wave strike our coasts, they experience 
what we call high and low water. 

(752.) The sun also produces precisely such a wave, whose 
vertex tends to follow the apparent motion of the sun in the 
heavens, and also to imitate its periodic inequalities. This 
solar wave co-exists with the lunar — is sometimes superposed 
on it, sometimes transverse to it, so as to partly neutralize it, 
according to the monthly synodical configuration of the two 
luminaries. This alternate mutual reinforcement and destruc- 
tion of the solar and lunar tides cause what are called the 
spring and neap tides — the former being their sum, the latter 
their difference. Although the real amount of either tide is, 
at present, hardly within the reach of exact calculation, yet 
their proportion at any one place is probably not very remote 
from that of the ellipticities which would belong to their 
respective spheroids, could an equilibrium be attained. Now 
these ellipticities, for the solar and lunar spheroids, are respec- 
tively about two and five feet; so that the average spring 
tide. will be to the neap as 7 to 3, or thereabouts. 

K K 
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(753.) Another effect of the combination of the solar and 
lunar tides is what is called the priming and lagging of the 
tides. If the moon alone existed, and moved in the plane of 
the equator, the tide-day (7. e. the interval between two suc- 
cessive arrivals at the same place of the same vertex of the 
tide-wave) would be the lunar day (art. 143.), formed by the 
combination of the moon’s sidereal period and that of the 
earth’s diurnal motion. Similarly, did the sun alone exist, 
and move always on the equator, the tide-day would be the 
mean solar day. The actual tide-day, then, or the interval 
of the occurrence of two successive mazximu of their superposed 
waves, will vary as the separate waves approach to or recede 
from coincidence; because, when the vertices of two waves 
do not coincide, their joint height has its maximum at a point 
intermediate between them. ‘This variation from uniformity 
in the lengths of successive tide-days is particularly to be re- 
marked about the time of the new and full moon. 

(754.) Quite different in its origin is that deviation of the 
time of high and low water at any port or harbour, from the 
culmination of the luminaries, or of the theoretical maximum 
of their superposed spheroids, which is called the “ establish- 
ment” of that port. If the water were without inertia, and 
free from obstruction, either owing to the friction of the bed 
of the sea, the narrowness of channels along which the wave 
has to travel before reaching the port, their length, &c. &c., 
the times above distinguished would be identical. But all 
these causes tend to create a difference, and to make that 
difference not alike at all ports. The observation of the 
establishments of harbours is a point of great maritime im- 
portance; nor is it of less consequence, theoretically speak- 
ing, to a knowledge of the true distribution of the tide-waves 
over the globe. In making such observations, care must be 
taken not to confound the time of “slack water,” when the 
current caused by the tide ceases to flow visibly one way or 
the other, and that of high or low water, when the level of 
the surface ceases to rise or fall. ‘These are totally distinct 
phenomena, and depend on entirely different causes, though 


itis true they may sometimes coincide in pomt of time. They 
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are, it is feared, too often mistaken one for the other by 
practical men; a circumstance which, whenever it occurs, 
must produce the greatest confusion in any attempt to reduce 
the system of the tides to distinct and intelligible laws. 

(755.) The declination of the sun and moon materially 
affects the tides at any particular spot. As the vertex of the 
tide-wave tends to place itself vertically under the luminary 
which produces it, when this vertical changes its point of 
incidence on the surface, the tide-wave must tend to shift ac- 
cordingly, and thus, by monthly and annual periods, must 
tend to increase and diminish alternately the principal tides. 
The period of the moon’s nodes is thus introduced into this 
subject; her excursions in declination in one part of that 
period being 29°, and in another only 17°, on either side the 
equator. 

(756.) Geometry demonstrates that the efficacy of a lumi- 
nary in raising tides is inversely proportional to the cube of 
its distance. The sun and moon, however, by reason of the 
ellipticity of their orbits, are alternately nearer to and farther 
from the earth than their mean distances. In consequence of 
this, the efficacy of the sun will fluctuate between the ex- 
tremes 19 and 21, taking 20 for its mean value, and that of 
the moon between 43 and 59. Taking into account this 
cause of difference, the highest spring tide will be to the 
lowest neap as 59+21 to 43—19, or as 80 to 24, or 10 
to 3. Of all the causes of differences in the height of tides 
however, local situation is the most influential. In some 
places the tide-wave, rushing up a narrow channel, is suddenly 
raised to an extraordinary height. At Annapolis, for instance, 
in the Bay of Fundy, it is said to rise 120 feet. Even at 
Bristol the difference of high and low water occasionally 
amounts to 50 feet. 

(757.) It is by means of the perturbations of the planets, 
as ascertained by observation and compared with theory, that 
we arrive at a knowledge of the masses of those planets which 

having no satellites, offer no other hold upon them for this 
purpose. Every planet produces an amount of perturbation 


in the motions of every other, proportioned to its mass, and 
KK 2 
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to the degree of advantage or purchase which its situation in 
the system gives it over their movements. The latter is a 
subject of exact calculation ; the former is unknown, otherwise 
than by observation of its effects. In the determination, 
however, of the masses of the planets by this means, theory 
lends the greatest assistance to observation, by pointing out 
the combinations most favourable for eliciting this knowledge 
from the confused mass of superposed inequalities which affect 
every observed place of a planet; by pointing out the laws of 
each inequality in its periodical rise and decay ; and by show- 
ing how every particular inequality depends for its magnitude 
on the mass producing it. It is thus that the mass of Jupiter 
itself (employed by Laplace in his investigations, and inter- 
woven with all the planetary tables) has been ascertained, by 
observations of the derangements produced by it in the mo- 
tions of the ultra-zodiacal planets, to have been insufficiently 
determined, or rather considerably mistaken, by relying too 
much on observations of its satellites, made long ago by Pound 
and others, with inadequate instrumental means. ‘The same 
conclusion has been arrived at, and nearly the same mass ob- 
tained, by means of the perturbations produced by Jupiter 
on Encke’s comet. ‘The error was one of great importance; 
the mass of Jupiter being by far the most influential element 
in the planetary system, after that of the sun. It is satis- 
factory, then, to have ascertained, as Mr. Airy has done, 
the cause of the error; to have traced it up to its source, 
in insufficient micrometric measurements of the greatest elon- 
gations of the satellites ; and to have found it disappear when 
measures, taken with more care and with infinitely superior 
instruments, are substituted for those before employed. 
(758.) In the same way that the perturbations of the 
planets lead us to a knowledge of their masses, as compared 
with that of sun, so the perturbations of the satellites of Ju- 
piter have led, and those of Saturn’s attendants will no doubt 
hereafter lead, to a knowledge of the proportion their masses 
bear to their respective primaries. The system of Jupiter’s 
satellites has been elaborately treated by Laplace; and it is 
from his theory, compared with innumerable observations of 
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their eclipses, that the masses assigned to them, in art. 540. 
have been fixed. Few results of theory are more surprising 
than to see these minute atoms weighed in the same balance, 
which we have applied to the ponderous mass of the sun, 
which exceeds the least of them in the enormous proportion 
of 65000000 to 1. ; 

. (759.) The mass of the moon is concluded, Ist, from the 
proportion of the lunar to the solar tide, as observed at various 
stations, the effects being separated from each other by a 
long series of observations of the relative heights of spring 
and neap tides which, we have seen, (art. 752.) depends on 
the proportional influence of the two luminaries. 2dly, 
from the phenomenon of nutation, which, being the result of 
the moon’s attraction alone, affords a means of calculating 
her mass, independent of any knowledge of the sun’s. Both 
methods agree in assigning to our satellite a mass about one 
seventy-fifth that of the earth. * 

(760.) Not only, however, has a knowledge of the pertur- 
bations produced on other bodies of our system enabled us to 
estimate the mass of a disturbing body already known to 
exist, and to produce disturbance. It has done much more, 
and enabled geometers to satisfy themselves of the existence, 
and even to indicate the situation of a planet previously un- 
known, with such precision, as to lead to its immediate dis- 
eovery on the very first occasion of pointing a telescope to the 
place indicated. We have already (art. 506.) had occasion 
to mention in general terms this great discovery; but its im- 
portance, and its connexion with the subject before us, calls 
for a more specific notice of the circumstances attending it. 
When the regular observation of Uranus, consequent on its 
discovery in 1781, had afforded some certain knowledge of 
the elements of its orbit, it became possible to calculate 
backwards into time past, with a view to ascertain whether 
certain stars of about the same apparent magnitude, observed 
by Flamsteed, and since reported as missing, might not 
possibly be this planet. No less than six ancient observ- 
ations of it as a supposed star were thus found to have 


* Laplace, Expos, du Syst. du Monde, pp. 285. 300. 
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been recorded by that astronomer, — one in 1690, one in 1712, 
and four in 1715. On further inquiry, it was also ascertained 
to have been observed by Bradley in 1753, by Mayer in 1756, 
and no less than twelve times by Le Monnier, in 1750, 1764, 
1768, 1769, and 1771, all the time without the least suspicion 
of its planetary nature. The observations, however, so made, 
being all circumstantially registered, and made with instru- 
ments the best that their respective dates admitted, were 
quite available for correcting the elements of the orbit, which, 
as will be easily understood, is done with so much the 
greater precision the larger the arc of the ellipse em- 
braced by the extreme observations employed. It was, 
therefore, reasonably hoped and expected, that, by making 
use of the data thus afforded, and duly allowing for the per- 
turbations produced since 1690, by Saturn, Jupiter, and the 
inferior planets, elliptic elements would be obtained, which, 
taken in conjunction with those perturbations, would re- 
present not only all the observations up to the time of 
executing the calculations, but also all future observations, in 
as satisfactory a manner as those of any of the other planets 
are actually represented. This expectation, however, proved 
delusive. M. Bouvard, one of the most expert and laborious 
calculators of whom astronomy has had to boast, and to 
whose zeal and indefatigable industry we owe the tables of 
Jupiter and Saturn in actual use, having undertaken the 
task of constructing similar tables for Uranus, found it im- 
possible to reconcile the ancient observations above mentioned 
with those made from 1781 to 1820, so as to represent both 
series by means of the same ellipse and the same system of 
perturbations. He therefore rejected altogether the ancient 
series, and grounded his computations solely on the modern, 
although evidently not without serious misgivings as to the 
grounds of such a proceeding, and “leaving it to future time 
to determime whether the difficulty of reconciling the two 
series arose from inaccuracy in the older observations, or 
whether it depend on some extraneous and unperceived in- 
fluence which may have acted on the planet.” 

761.) But neither did the tables so calculated continue 
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to represent, with due precision, observations subsequently 
made. ‘The “error of the tables” after attaining a certain 
amount, by which the true longitude of Uranus was ‘in 
advance of the computed, and which advance was steadily 
maintained from about the year 1795 to 1822, began, about 
the latter epoch, rapidly to diminish, till, in 1830-31, the 
tabular and observed longitudes agreed. But, far from re- 
maining in accordance, the planet, still losing ground, fell, 
and continued to fall behind its calculated place, and that 
with such rapidity as to make it evident that the existing 
tables could no longer be received as representing, with any 
tolerable precision, the true laws of its motion. 

(762.) The reader will easily understand the nature and 
progression of these discordancies by casting his eye on fig. 1. 
Plate A, in which the horizontal line or abdscissa is divided 
into equal parts, each representing 50° of heliocentric longi- 
tude in the motion of Uranus round the sun, and in which the 
distances between the horizontal lines represent each 100” 
of error in longitude. The result of each year’s observation 
of Uranus (or of the mean of all the observations obtained 
during that year) in longitude, is represented by a black dot 
placed above or below the point of the abscissa, corresponding 
to the mean of the observed longitudes for the year above, if 
the observed longitude be in excess of the calculated, below 
if it fall short of it, and on the line if they agree; and ata 
distance from the line corresponding to their difference on 
the scale above mentioned.* ‘Thus in Flamsteed’s earliest 
observations in 1690, the dot so marked is placed above the 
line at 65-9 above the line, the observed longitude being so 
much greater than the calculated. 

(763.) If, neglecting the individual points, we draw a 
curve (indicated in the figure by a fine unbroken line) 
through their general course, we shall at once perceive a 


* The points are laid down from M. Levenier’s comparison of the whole series 
of observations of Uranus, with an ephemeris of his own calculation, founded on 
a complete and searching revision of the tables of Bouvard, and a rigorous com- 
putation of the perturbations caused by all the known planets capable of exer- 
cising any influence on it. The differences of longitude are geocentric, but for 
our present purpose it matters not in the least whether we consider the errors 
in heliocentric or in geocentric Jongitude. 
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certain regularity in its undulations. It presents two great 
elevations above, and one nearly as great intermediate depres- 
sion below the medial line or abscissa. And it is evident 
that these undulations would be very much reduced, and the 
errors in consequence greatly palliated, if each dot were 
removed in the vertical direction through a distance and in the 
direction indicated by the corresponding point of the curve 
A,B,C, D,E, F, G, H, intersecting the abscissa at points 180° 
distant, and making equal excursions on either side. Thus 
the point a for 1750 being removed upwards or in the direc- 
tion towards 4 through a distance equal to cb would be 
brought almost to precise coincidence with the point e in 
the abscissa. Now, this is a clear indication that a very large 
part of the differences in question are due, not to perturbation, 
but simply to error in the elements of Uranus which have 
been assumed as the basis of calculation. For such excesses 
and defects of longitude alternating over arcs of 180° are 
precisely what would arise from error in the excentricity, or 
in the place of the perihelion, or in both. In ellipses slightly 
excentric, the true longitude alternately exceeds and falls 
short of the mean during 180° for each deviation, and the 
greater the excentricity, the greater these alternate fluctua- 
tions to and fro. Ifthen the excentricity of a planet’s orbit be 
assumed erroneously (suppose too great) the observed longi- 
tudes will exhibit a less amount of such fluctuation above 
and below the mean than the computed, and the difference of 
the two, instead of being, as it ought to be, always nil, will 
be alternately + and—over arcs of 180°. If then a difference 
be observed following such a law, it may arrive from errone- 
ously assumed excentricity, provided always the longitudes 
at which they agree (supposed to differ by 180°) be coincident 
with those of the perihelion and aphelion; for in elliptic 
motion nearly circular, these are the points where the mean — 
and true longitudes agree, so that any fluctuation of the 
nature observed, if this condition be not satisfied, cannot 
arise from error of excentricity. Now the longitude of the 
perihelion of Uranus in the elements employed by Bouvard is 
(neglecting fractions of a degree) 168°, and of the aphelion 
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348°. These points then, in our figure, fall at 7, and @ re- 
spectively, that is to say, nearly half way between AC, CE, 
EG, &e. It is evident therefore that it is not to error of 
excentricity that the fluctuation in question is mainly due. 

(764.) Let us now consider the effect of an erroneous 
assumption of the place of the perihelion. Suppose in fig. 2. 
Plate A, ox to represent the longitude of a planet, and ry 
the excess of its true above its mean longitude, due to ellip- 
ticity. Then if R be the place of the perihelion, and P, or 
T, the aphelion in longitude, y will always he in a certain 
undulating curve PQRST, above * PT, between R and T, 
and below it between P and R. Now suppose the place of 
the perihelion shifted forward to r, or the whole curve shifted 
bodily forward into the situation pgrst, then at the same 
longitude oz, the excess of the true above the mean longitude 
will be xz’ only ; in other words, this excess will have dimi- 
nished by the quantity yy’ below its former amount. Take 
therefore in o N (fig. 3. Pl. A) oy=ox and yy’ always=yy/’ 
in fig. 2., and having thus constructed the curve K L MN O, 
the ordinate yy’ will always represent the effect of the sup- 
posed change of perihelion. It is evident (the excentricity 
being always supposed small), that this curve will consist 
also of alternate superior and inferior waves of 180° each in - 
amplitude, and the points L, N of its intersection with 
the axis will occur at longitudes corresponding to X, Y 
intermediate between the maxima Q,7; and S,s of the 
original curves, that is to say (if these intervals Qg, Ss, or 
Rr to which both are equal, be very small) very nearly at 
90° from the perihelion and aphelion. Now this agrees with 
the conditions of the case in hand, and we are therefore 
authorised to conclude that the major portion of the errors in 
question has arisen from error in the place of the perihelion 
of Uranus itself, and not from perturbation, and that to correct 
this portion, the perihelion must be shifted somewhat forward. 
As to the amount of this shifting, our only object being ex- 
planation, it will not be necessary here to enquire into it. 
It will suffice that it must be such as shall make the curve 


* The curves, figs. 2, 3, are inverted in the engraving. 
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ABCDEF (as nearly as possible similar, equal, and opposite 
to the curve traced out by the dots on the other side. And 
this being done, we may next proceed to lay down a curve of 
the residual differences between observation and theory in 
the mode indicated in art. (763.) 

(765.) This being done, by laying off at each point of the 
line of longitudes an ordinate equal to the difference of the 
ordinates of the two curves in fig. 1. when on opposite, and 
their sum when on the same side of the abscissa, the result 
will be as indicated by the dots in fig.4. And here it is at 
once seen that a still farther reduction of the differences 
under consideration would result, if, instead of taking the 
line A B for the line of longitudes, a line a 8 slightly inclined 
to it were substituted, in which case the whole of the dif- 
ferences between observation and theory from 1712 to 1800 
would be annihilated, or at least so far reduced as hardly to 
exceed the ordinary errors of observation; and as respects 
the observation of 1690, the still outstanding difference of 
about 35” would not be more than might be attributed to a 
not very careful observation at so early an epoch. Now the 
assumption of such a new line of longitudes as the correct 
one is in effect equivalent to the admission of a slight amount 
of error in the periodic time and epoch of Uranus; for it is 
evident that by reckoning from the inclined instead of the 
horizontal line, we in effect alter all the apparent outstanding 
errors by an amount proportional to the time before or after 
the date at which the two lines intersect (viz. about 1789). 
As to the direction in which this correction should be made, 
it is obvious by inspection of the course of the dots, that if 
we reckon from A B, or any line parallel to it, the observed 
planet on the long run keeps falling more and more behind 
the calculated one; 7. ¢. its assigned mean angular velocity 
by the tables is too great and must be diminished, or its 
periodic time requires to be increased. 

(766.) Let this increase of period be made, and in corres- 
pondence with that change let the longitudes be reckoned on 
ab, and the residual differences from that line instead of 
AB, and we shall have then done all that can be done in 
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the way of reducing and palliating these differences, and 
that, with such success, that up to the year 1804 it might 
have been safely asserted that positively no ground whatever 
existed for suspecting any disturbing influence. But with 
this epoch an action appears to have commenced, and gone 
on increasing, producing an acceleration of the motion in 
longitude, in consequence of which, Uranus continually gains 
on its elliptic place, and continued to do so till 1822, when it 
ceased to gain, and the excess of longitude was at its maxi- 
mum, after which it began rapidly to lose ground, and has 
continued to do so up to the present time. It is perfectly 
clear, then, that in this interval some extraneous cause must 
have come into action which was not so before, or not in 
sufficient power to manifest itself by any marked effect, and 
that that cause must have ceased to act, or rather begun to 
reverse its action, in or about the year 1822, the reverse 
action being even more energetic than the direct. 

(767.) Such is the phenomenon in the simplest form we 
are now able to present it. Of the various hypotheses formed 
to account for it, during the progress of its developement, 
none seemed to have any degree of rational probability 
but that of the existence of an exterior, and hitherto 
undiscovered, planet, disturbing, according to the received 
laws of planetary disturbance, the motion of Uranus by its 
attraction, or rather superposing its disturbance on those 
produced by Jupiter and Saturn, the only two of the old 
planets which exercise any sensible disturbing action on that 
planet. Accordingly, this was the explanation which na- 
turally, and almost of necessity, suggested itself to those 
conversant with the planetary perturbations who considered 
the subject with any degree of attention. The idea, however, 
of setting out from the observed anomalous deviations, and 
employing them as data to ascertain the distance and situation 
of the unknown body, or, in other words, to resolve the in- 
verse problem of perturbations, “‘ given the disturbances to find 
the orbit, and place in that orbit of the disturbing planet,” 
appears to have occurred only to two mathematicians, 
Mr. Adams in England and M. Leverrier in France, with 
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sufficient distinctness and hopefulness of success to induce 
them to attempt its solution. Both succeeded, and their 
solutions, arrived at with perfect independence, and by each 
in entire ignorance of the other’s attempt, were found to 
agree in a surprising manner when the nature and diffi- 
culty of the problem is considered; the calculations of M. 
Leverrier assigning for the heliocentric longitude of the 
disturbing planet for the 23d Sept. 1846, 326° 0’, and those 
of Mr. Adams (brought to the same date) 329° 19’, differing 
only 3° 19’; the plane of its orbit deviating very slightly, if 
at all, from that of the ecliptic. 

(768.) On the day above mentioned — a day for ever 
memorable in the annals of astronomy — Dr. Galle, one of the 
astronomers of the Royal Observatory at Berlin, received a 
letter from M. Leverrier, announcing to him the result he had 
arrived at, and requesting him to look for the disturbing 
planet in or near the place assigned by his calculation. He did 
so, and on that very night actually found it. A star of the 
eighth magnitude was seen by him and by M. Encke in a 
situation where no star was marked as existing in Dr. Bre- 
miker’s chart, then recently published by the Berlin Academy. 
The next night it was found to have moved from its place, 
and was therefore assuredly a planet. Subsequent observa- 
tions and calculations have fully demorstrated this planet, 
to which the name of Neptune has been assigned, to be really 
that body to whose disturbing attraction, according to the 
Newtonian law of gravity, the observed anomalies in the 
motion of Uranus were owing. The geocentric longitude 
determined by Dr. Galle from this observation was 325° 53’, 
which, converted into. heliocentric, gives 326° 52’, differing 
0° 52’ from M. Leverrier’s place, 2° 27’ from that of Mr. 
Adams, and only 47’ from a mean of the two calculations. 

(769.) It would be quite beyond the scope of this work, and 
far in advance of the amount of mathematical knowledge we have 
assumed our readers to possess, to attempt giving more than 
a superficial idea of the course followed by these geometers in 
their arduous investigations. Suffice it to say, that it consisted 
in regarding, as unknown quantities, to be determined, the 
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mass, and all the elements of the unknown planet (supposed to 
revolve in the same plane and the same direction with Uranus), 
except its major semiaxis. ‘This was assumed in the first 
instance (in conformity with “ Bode’s law,” art. (505.), and 
certainly at the time with a high primd facie probability, ) to be 
double that of Uranus, or 38°364 radii of the Earth’s orbit. 
Without some assumption as to the value of this element, owing 
to the peculiar form of the analytical expression of the per- 
turbations, the analytical investigation would have presented 
difficulties apparently insuperable. But besides these, it was 
also necessary to regard as unknown, or at least as liable to 
corrections of unknown magnitude of the same order as the 
perturbations, all the elements of Uranus itself, a circumstance 
whose necessity will easily be understood, when we consider 
that the received elements could only be regarded as pro- 
visional, and must certainly be erroneous, the places from 
which they were obtained being affected by at least some 
portions of the very perturbations in question. This con- 
sideration, though indispensable, added vastly both to the 
complication and the labour of the inquiry. ‘The axis (and 
therefore the mean motion) of the one orbit, then, being 
known very nearly, and that of the other thus hypothetically 
assumed, it became practicable to express in terms, partly 
algebraic, partly numerical, the amount of perturbation at 
any instant, by the aid of general expressions delivered by 
Laplace in his “ Mécanique Céleste” and elsewhere. These, 
then, together with the corrections due to the altered elements 
of Uranus itself, being applied to the tabular longitudes, fur- 
nished, when compared with those observed, aseries of equations, 
in which the elements and mass of Neptune, and the corrections 
of those of Uranus entered as the unknown quantities, and by 
whose resolution (no slight effort of analytical skill) all their 
values were at length obtained. The calculations were then 
repeated, reducing at the same time the value of the assumed 
distance of the new planet, the discordances between the 
given and calculated results indicating it to have been 
assumed too large when the results were found to agree 
better, and the solutions to be, in fact, more satisfactory. 
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Thus, at length, elements were arrived at for the orbit of 
the unknown planet, as below. 


Leverrier. Adams. 
Epoch of Elements = - -| Jan. 1. 1847. | Oct. 6. 1846. 
Mean longitude in Epoch - - 318° 47/ 4 323° of 
Semiaxis Major - - - - 36°1539 37-2474 
Excentricity - - ee - 0:107610 07120615 
Longitude of Perihelion - - ° 284° 435’ 8 299° 1]! 
Mass (the Sun being 1) - - - | 0:00010727 0:0001 5003 


The elements of M. Leverrier were obtained from a consider- 
ation of the observations up to the year 1845, those of Mr. 
Adams, only as far as 1840. On subsequently taking into 
account, however, those of the five years up to 1845, the 
latter was led to conclude that the semiaxis ought to be still 
much further diminished, and that a mean distance of 33°33 
(being to that of Uranus as 1 : 0°574) would probably satisfy 
all the observations very nearly.* 

(770.) On the actual discovery of the planet, it was, of 
course, assiduously observed, and it was soon ascertained that a 
mean distance, even less than Mr. Adams’slast presumed value, 
agreed better with its motion; and no sooner were elements 
obtained from direct observation, sufficiently approximate to 
trace back its path in the heavens for a considerable interval 
of time, than it was ascertained to have been observed as a star 
by Lalande on the 8th and 10th of May, 1795, the latter of 
the two observations, however, having been rejected by him 
as faulty, by reason of its non-agreement with the former (a 
consequence of the motion of the planet in the interval). From 
these observations, combined with those since accumulated, the 
elements calculated by Prof. Walker, U.S., result as follows : — 


Epoch of Elements = - - Jan. 1. 1847, M. noon, Greenwich. 
Mean longitude at as - _ + 828° 32! 44! 2 

Semiaxis major - - -  30:0367 

Excentricity - - - 0:008 71946 

Longitude of the Perihelidi - - 47° 12! 6/!-50 

Ascending Node - = - 130° 4! 20”-81 

Inclination - - - - 1° 46! 58/97 

Periodic time - . - - 164°6181 tropical year. 

Mean annual Motion” - - - 2°-18688 


* In a letter to the Astronomer Royal, dated Sept. 2. 1846,—i.¢. three 
weeks previous to the optical discovery of the planet. 
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(771.) The great disagreement between these elements 
and those assigned either by M. Leverrier or Mr. Adams will 
not fail to be remarked ; and it will naturally be asked how 
it has come to pass, that elements so widely different from the 
truth should afford anything like a satisfactory representation of 
the perturbation in question, and that the true situation of the 
planet in the heavens should have been so well, and indeed 
accurately, pointed out by them. As to the latter point, any 
one may satisfy himself by half an hour’s calculation that 
both sets of elements do really place the planet, on the day 
of its discovery, not only in the longitudes assigned in art. 
763., 7 e. extremely near its apparent place, but also at a 
distance from the Sun very much more approximately cor- 
rect than the mean distances or semiaxes of the respective 
orbits. Thus the radius vector of Neptune, calculated from 
M. Leyverrier’s elements for the day in question, instead of 
36°1539 (the mean distance) comes out almost exactly 33; 
and indeed, if we consider that the excentricity assigned by 
those elements gives for the perihelion distance 32:2634, the 
longitude assigned to the perihelion brings the whole arc of 
the orbit (more than 83°), described in the interval from 1806 
to 1847 to lie within 42° one way or the other of the perihe- 
lion, and therefore, during the whole of that interval, the 
hypothetical planet would be moving within limits of distance 
from the sun, 32°6 and 33:0. The following comparative 
tables of the relative situations of Uranus, the real and hy- 
pothetical planet, will exhibit more clearly than any lengthened 
statement, the near imitation of the motion of the former 
by the latter within that interval. The longitudes are helio- 
centric. * 


* The calculations are carried only to tenths of degrees, as quite sufficient for 
the object in view. 
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; 
| | Uranus. Neptune. Leverrier. | Adams, 
/ Az'D; Be 
| Long. Long. | Rad. Vec.} Long. | Rad. Vec.| Long. /|Rad.Vec. 
| 1805°0 197°°8 935° °9 ~ OS 24192 oo. 2469°5 34°29 
1810-0 220°9 2470 DOTS S51 32°83 255°9 S3°7 
1815°0 243°2 258°0 5O:3 261°2 32°5 265°5 oe 
1820°0 264°7 2638°8 BO 271°4 32°4 275°4 ee | 
ale 269:0 271°O $0°2 273°5 $233 277°4 33:0 
22:0 2783 213-2 30°2 275°6 32:5 27975 33:0 
25:0 NO fe! @) PAF BS too 30°2 OTT oto 981°5 32°9 
24°0 281°8 Q77°4 30:2 279°7 S223 283°6 32°9 
1825'0 285°8 279°6 30:2 281°8 32°3 285°6 32°8 
1830°0 306°1 290°5 S07! 992°] 32°3 296:0 eh 
1835-0 326:°0 301°4 30:1 302-5 32°4 306°3 pte) 
1840°0 345°7 See BO 4 Sho -6 32°6 $163 32°9 
| 1845-0 865°3 EAS | 30°0 322°6 32°9 326°0 33*1 


1847°0 3173'S 327°6 30°0 326°5 soe | $29°3 33°2 


(772.) From this comparison it will be seen that Uranus 
arrived at its conjunction with Neptune at or immediately 
before the commencement of 1822, with the calculated planet 
of Leverrier at the beginning of the following year 1823, and 
with that of Adams about the end of 1824. Both the theo- 
retical planets, and especially that of M. Leverrier, therefore, 
during the whole of the above interval of time, so far as the 
directions of their attractive forces on Uranus are concerned, 
would act nearly on it as the true planet must have done. 
As regards the intensity of the relative disturbing forces, if 
we estimate these by the principles of art. (612.) at the epochs 
of conjunction, and for the commencement of 1805 and 1845, 
we find for the respective denominators of the fractions of the 
sun’s attraction on Uranus regarded as unity, which express 
the total disturbing force, N S, in each case, as below: 


1805. Conjunction. 1845. 
1 


Peirce’s mass aeafi 27540 7508 32390 

Neptune with 19840 
Gi mace | A 5519 23810 

14496 
Leverrier’s theoretical Planet, mass 5358 20837 5193 19935 


The masses here assigned to Neptune are those respectively 
deduced by Prof. Peirce and M. Struve from observations of 
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the satellite discovered by Mr. Lassell made with the large 
telescopes of Fraunhofer in the observatories of Cambridge, 
U.S. and Pulkova respectively. These it will be perceived 
differ very considerably, as might reasonably be expected in 
the results of micrometrical measurements of such difficulty, 
and it is not possible at present to say to which the preference 
ought to be given. As compared with the mass assigned by 
M. Struve, an agreement on the whole more satisfactory could 
not have been looked for within the interval immediately 
in question. 

(773.) Subject then to this uncertainty as to the real mass 
of Neptune, the theoretical planet of Leverrier must be con- 
sidered as representing with quite as much fidelity as could 
possibly be expected in a research of such exceeding delicacy, 
the particulars of its motion and perturbative action during 
the forty years elapsed from 1805 to 1845, an interval which 
(as is obvious from the rapid diminution of the forces on 
either side of the conjunction indicated. by the numbers here 
set down) comprises all the most influential range of its 
action. This will, however, be placed in full evidence by 
the construction of curves representing the normal and tan- 
gential forces on the principles laid down (as far as the 
normal constituent is concerned) in art. (717.), one slight 
change only being made, which, for the purpose in view, con- 
duces greatly to clearness of conception. The force Ls (in 
the figure of that article) being supposed applied at P in the 
direction LS, we here construct the curve of the normal 
force by erecting at P (fig. 5. Plate A) P W always perpen- 
dicular to the disturbed orbit, A P, at P, measured from P 
in the same direction that 5 lies from L, and equal in length 
to LS. P W then will always represent both the direction 
and magnitude of the normal force acting at P. And in like 
manner, if we take always PZ on the tangent to the dis- 
turbed orbit at P, equal to N L of the former figure, and 
measured in the same direction from P that L is from 
N, PZ will represent both in magnitude and direction 
the tangential force acting at P. Thus will be traced 
out the two curious ovals represented in our figure of 

LL 
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their proper forms and proportions for the case in question. 
That expressing the normal force is formed of four lobes, 
having a common point in §, viz, SWmXSaSnSd8W, 
and that expressing the tangential, A Zc fBedY AZ, 
consisting of four mutually intersecting loops, surrounding 
and touching the disturbed orbit in four points, A Bed. 
The normal force acts outwards over all that part of the 
orbit, both in conjunction and opposition, corresponding to 
the portions of the lobes m, n, exterior to the disturbed orbit, 
and inwards in every other part. The figure sets in a clear 
light the great disproportion between the energy of this force 
near the conjunction, and in any other configuration of the 
planets; its exceedingly rapid degradation as P approaches 
the point of neutrality (whose situation is 35° 5’ on either side 
of the conjunction, an are described synodically by Uranus in 
16%:72); and the comparatively short duration and consequent 
inefficacy to produce any great amount of perturbation, of the 
more intense part of its inward action in the small portions of 
the orbit corresponding to the lobes a, 6, in which the line 
representing the inward force exceeds the radius of the 
circle. It exhibits, too, with no less distinctness, the gradual 
developement, and rapid degradation and extinction of the 
tangential force from its neutral points, c, d, on either side 
up to the conjunction, where its action is reversed, being 
accelerative over the arc d A, and retardative over Ac, each 
of which arcs has an amplitude of 71° 20’, and is described 
by Uranus synodically in 349-00. The insignificance of the 
tangential force in the configurations remote from conjunction 
throughout the arc c Bd is also obviously expressed by the 
small comparative developement of the loops e, f. 

(774.) Let us now consider how the action of these forces 
results in the production of that peculiar character of per- 
turbation which is exhibited in our curve, jig. 4. Plate 
A. It is at once evident that the increase of the longitude 
from 1800 to 1822, the cessation of that increase in 1822, 
and its conversion into a decrease during the subsequent 
interval is in complete accordance with the growth, rapid 
decay, extinction at conjunction, and subsequent reproduction 
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in a reversed sense of the tangential force: so that we cannot 
hesitate in attributing the greater part of the perturbation 
expressed by the swell and subsidence of the curve between 
the years 1800 and 1845,—all that part, indeed, which 
is symmetrical on either side of 1822—to the action of the 
tangential force. 

(775.) But it will be asked, —has then the normal force 
(which, on the plain showing of jig. 5., is nearly twice as 
powerful as the tangential, and which does not reverse its 
action, like the latter force, at the point of conjunction, but, 
on the contrary, is there most energetic,) no influence in 
producing the observed effects? We answer, very little, 
within the period to which observation had extended up to 
1845. The effect of the tangential force on the longitude is 
direct and immediate (art. 660.), that of the normal indirect, 
consequential, and cumulative with the progress of time 
(art. 734.). The effect of the tangential force on the mean 
motion takes place through the medium of the change it pro- 
duces on the axis, and is transient: the reversed action after 
conjunction (supposing the orbits circular), exactly destroying 
all the previous effect, and leaving the mean motion on the 
whole unaffected. In the passage through the conjunction, 
then, the tangential force produces a sudden and powerful 
acceleration, succeeded by an equally powerful and equally 
sudden retardation, which done, its action is completed, and 
no trace remains in the subsequent motion of the planet that 
it ever existed, for its action on the perihelion and excentricity 
is in like manner also nullified by its reversal of direction. 
But with the normal force the case is far otherwise. Its 
immediate effect on the angular motion is nid. It is not till 
it has acted long enough to produce a perceptible change in 
the distance of the disturbed planet from the sun that the 
angular velocity begins to be sensibly affected, and it is not 
till its whole outward action has been exerted (¢.e. over the 
whole interval from neutral point to neutral point) that its 
maximum effect in lifting the disturbing planet away from 
the sun has been produced, and the full amount of diminution 


in angular velocity it is capable of causing has been developed. 
LL 2 
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This continués to act in producing a retardation in longitude 
long after the normal force itself has reversed its action, and 
from a powerful outward force has become a feeble inward 
one. A certain portion of this perturbation is incident on 
the epoch in the mode described in art. (731.) et seq., and 
permanently disturbs the mean motion from what it would 
have been, had Neptune no existence. The rest of its effect 
is compensated in a single synodic revolution, not by the 
reversal of the action of the force (for that reversed action is 
far too feeble for this purpose), but by the effect of the per- 
manent alteration produced in the excentricity, which (the axis 
being unchanged) compensates by increased proximity in one 
part of the revolution, for increased distance in the other. 
Sufficient time has not yet elapsed since the conjunction to 
bring out into full evidence the influence of this force. Still 
its commencement is quite unequivocally marked in the more 
rapid descent of our curve fig. 4., subsequent to the con- 
junction than ascent previous to that epoch, which indicates 
the commencement of a series of undulations in its future 
course of an elliptic character, consequent on the altered ex- 
centricity and perihelion (the total and ultimate effect of this 
constituent of the disturbing force) which will be maintaimed 
till within about 20 years from the next conjunction, with 
the exception, perhaps, of some trifling inequalities about the 
time of the opposition, similar in character, but far inferior 
in magnitude to those now under discussion. 

(776.) Posterity will hardly credit that, with a full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances attending this great discovery 
-—-of the calculations of Leverrier and Adams — of the com- 
munication of its predicted place to Dr. Galle— and of the 
new planet being actually found by him in that place, in the 
remarkable manner above commemorated; not only have 
doubts been expressed as to the validity of the calculations 
of those geometers, and the legitimacy of their conclusions, 
but these doubts have been carried so far as to lead the 
objectors to attribute the acknowledged fact of a planet pre- 
viously unknown occupying that precise place in the heavens 
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at that precise time, to sheer accident!* What share accident 
may have had in the successful issue of the calculations, we 
presume the reader, after what has been said, will have little 
difficulty in satisfying himself. As regards the time when 
the discovery was made, much has also been attributed to 
fortunate coincidence. ‘The following considerations will, we 
apprehend, completely dissipate this idea, if still lingering in 
the mind of any one at all conversant with the subject. The 
period of Uranus being 84:0140 years, and that of Neptune 
164°6181, their synodic revolution (art. 418.), or the interval 
between two successive conjunctions, is 171°58 years. The 
late conjunction having taken place about the beginning of 
1822; that next preceding must have happened in 1649, or 
more than 40 years before the first recorded observation of 
Uranus in 1690, to say nothing of its discovery as a planet. 
In 1690, then, it must have been effectually out of reach of any 
perturbative influence worth considering, and so it remained 
during the whole interval from thence to 1800. From that 
time the effect of perturbation began to become sensible, about 
1805 prominent, and in 1820 had nearly reached its maximum. 
At this epoch an alarm was sounded. The maximum was 
not attained, — the event, so important to astronomy, was still 


* These doubts seem to have originated partly in the great disagreement 
between the predicted and real elements of Neptune, partly in the near (possibly 
precise) commensurability of the mean motions of Neptune and Uranus. We 
conceive them however to be founded in a total misconception of the nature of 
the problem, which was not, from such obviously uncertain indications as the 
observed discordances could give, to determine as astronomical quantities the 
axis, excentricity and mass of the disturbing planet; but practically to discover 
where to look for it: when, if once found, these elements would be far better 
ascertained, To do this, any axis, excentricity, perihelion, and mass, however wide 
of the truth, which would represent, even roughly the amount, but with tolerable 
correctness the direction of the disturbing force during the very moderate inter- 
val when the departures from theory were really considerable, would equally 
serve their purposes; and with an excentricity, mass, and perihelion disposable, 
it is obvious that any assumption of the axis ' between the limits 30 and 38, nay, 
even with a much wider inferior limit, would serve the purpose. In his attempt 
to assign an inferior limit to the axis, and in the value so assigned, M. Leverrier, 
it must be admitted, was not successful. Mr. Adams, on the other hand, in- 
fluenced by no considerations of the kind which appear to have weighed with 
his brother geometer, fixed ultimately (as we have seen) on an axis not very 
egregiously wrong. Still it were to be wished, for the satisfaction of all parties, 
that some one would undertake the problem de novo, employing formule not 
liable to the passage through infinity, which, technically speaking, hampers, or 
may be supposed to hamper the continuous application of the usual perturbational 
formule when cases of commensurability occur. 
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in progress of developement,— when the fact (any thing rather 
than a striking one) was noticed, and made matter of com- 
plaint. But the time for discussing its cause with any 
prospect of success was not yet come. very thing turns 
upon the precise determination of the epoch of the maximum, 
when the perturbing and perturbed planet were in conjunc- 
tion, and upon the law of increase and diminution of the pertur- 
bation itself on either side of that point. Now it is always 
difficult to assign the time of the occurrence of a maximum 
by observations liable to errors bearing a ratio far from 
inconsiderable to the whole quantity observed. Until the 
lapse of some years from 1822 it would have been impossible 
to have fixed that epoch with any certainty, and as respects 
the law of degradation and total arc of longitude over which 
the sensible perturbations extend, we are hardly yet arrived 
at a period when this can be said to be completely deter- 
minable from observation alone. In all this we see nothing 
of accident, unless it be accidental that an event which must 
have happened between 1781 and 1953, actually happened 
in 1822; and that we live in an age when astronomy has 
reached that perfection, and its cultivators exercise that vi- 
gilance which neither permit such an event, nor its scientific 
importance, to pass unnoticed. ‘The blossom had been watched 
with interest in its developement, and the fruit was gathered 
in the very moment of maturity.* 

* The student who may wish to see the perturbations of Uranus produced 
by Neptune, as computed from a knowledge of the elements and mass of that 
planet, such as we now know tc be pretty near the truth, will find them stated 
at length from the calculations of Mr. Walker, (of Washington, U.S.) in the 
“ Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,” vol. i. p. 334. 
et seq. On examining the comparisons of the results of Mr. Walker’s formule 
with those of Mr. Adams’s theory in p. 342, he will perhaps be surprised at the 
enormous difference between the actions of Neptune and Mr. Adams’s “ hypo- 
thetical planet” on the longitude of Uranus. This is easily explained. Mr. 
Adams’s perturbations are deviations from Bouvard’s orbit of Uranus, as it stood 
immediately previous to the late conjunction. Mr. Walker’s are the deviations 


from a mean or undisturbed orbit freed from the influence of the long inequality 
resulting from the near commensurability of the motions, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


OF THE FIXED STARS.— THEIR CLASSIFICATION BY MAGNITUDES. — 
PHOTOMETRIC SCALE OF MAGNITUDES. — CONVENTIONAL OR VUL- 
GAR SCALE. —- PHOTOMETRIC COMPARISON OF STARS. — DISTRIBU- 
TION OF STARS OVER THE HEAVENS.— OF THE MILKY WAY OR 
GALAXY. —IIS SUPPOSED FORM THAT OF A FLAT STRATUM PAR- 
TIALLY SUBDIVIDED. — ITS VISIBLE COURSE AMONG THE CONSTEL- 
LATIONS. — ITS INTERNAL STRUCTURE. — ITS APPARENTLY INDE- 
FINITE EXTENT IN CERTAIN DIRECTIONS. — OF THE DISTANCE OF 
THE FIXED STARS. — THEIR ANNUAL PARALLAX. — PARALLACTIC 
UNIT OF SIDEREAL DISTANCE.—EFFECT OF PARALLAX ANALOGOUS 
TO THAT OF ABERRATION. — HOW DISTINGUISHED FROM IT.— DE- 
TECTION OF PARALLAX BY MERIDIONAL OBSERVATIONS. — HEN- 
DERSON’S APPLICATION TO a CENTAURI. — BY DIFFERENTIAL OB- 
SERVATIONS. — DISCOVERIES OF BESSEL AND STRUVE. — LIST OF 
STARS IN WHICH PARALLAX HAS BEEN DETECTED.—OF THE REAL 
MAGNITUDES OF THE STARS.—COMPARISON OF THEIR LIGHTS 
WITH THAT OF THE SUN. 


(777.) BrstpEs the bodies we have described in the fore- 
going chapters, the heavens present us with an innumerable 
multitude of other objects, which are called generally by the 
name of stars. Though comprehending individuals differing 
from each other, not merely in brightness, but in many other 
essential points, they all agree in one attribute, — a high 
degree of permanence as to apparent relative situation. This 
has procured them the title of “ fixed stars;” an expression 
which is to be understood in a comparative and not an abso- 
lute sense, it being certain that many, and probable that all, 


are in a state of motion, although too slow to be perceptible 
LL 4 
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unless by means of very delicate observations, continued 
during a long series of years. 

(778.) Astronomers are in the habit of distinguishing the 
stars into classes, according to their apparent brightness. 
These are termed magnitudes. The brightest stars are said 
to be of the first magnitude; those which fall so far short 
of the first degree of brightness as to make a strongly marked 
distinction are classed in the second; and so on down to the 
sixth or seventh, which comprise the smallest stars visible to 
the naked eye, in the clearest and darkest night. Beyond 
these, however, telescopes continue the range of visibility, 
and magnitudes from the 8th down to the 16th are familiar to 
those who are in the practice of using powerful instruments ; 
nor does there seem the least reason to assign a limit to this 
progression; every increase in the dimensions and power of 
instruments, which successive improvements in optical science 
have attained, having brought into view multitudes imnu- 
merable of objects invisible before; so that, for any thing 
experience has hitherto taught us, the number of the stars 
may be really infinite, in the only sense in which we can 
assion a meaning to the word. 

(779.) This classification into magnitudes, however, it 
must be observed, is entirely arbitrary. Of a multitude 
of bright objects, differing probably, intrinsically, both in 
size and in splendour, and arranged at unequal distances from 
us, one must of necessity appear the brightest, one next below 
it, and so on. An order of succession (relative, of course, to 
our local situation among them) must exist, and it is a matter 
of absolute indifference, where, in that infinite progression 
downwards, from the one brightest to the invisible, we choose 
to draw our lines of demarcation. All this is a matter of 
pure convention. Usage, however, has established such a 
convention; and though it is impossible to determine exactly, 
or @ priori, where one magnitude ends and the next begins, 
and although different observers have differed in their magni- 
tudes, yet, on the whole, astronomers have restricted their 
first magnitude to about 23 or 24 principal stars; their 
second to 50 or 60 next inferior; their third to about 200 yet 
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smaller, and so on; the numbers increasing very rapidly as 
we descend in the scale of brightness, the whole number 
of stars already registered down to the seventh magnitude, 
inclusive, amounting to from 12000 to 15000. 

(780.) As we do not see the actual disc of a star, but 
judge only of its brightness by the total impression made 
upon the eye, the apparent “ magnitude” of any star will, it 
is evident, depend, Ist, on the star’s distance from us; 2d, on 
the absolute magnitude of its illuminated surface; 3d, on the 
intrinsic brightness of that surface. Now, as we know no- 
thing, or next to nothing, of any of these data, and have 
every reason for believing that each of them may differ in 
different individuals, in the proportion of many millions to 
one, it is clear that we are not to expect much satisfaction in 
any conclusions we may draw from numerical statements of 
the number of individuals which have been arranged in our 
artificial classes antecedent to any general or definite principle 
of arrangement. In fact, astronomers have not yet agreed 
upon any principle by which the magnitudes may be photo- 
metrically classed @ priort, whether for example a scale of 
brightnesses decreasing in geometrical progression should be 
adopted, each term being one half of the preceding, or one 
third, or any other ratio, or whether it would not be prefer- 
able to adopt a scale decreasing as the squares of the terms 
of an harmonic progression, z. e. according to the series 1, 
4,379 23, &c. The former would be a purely photometric 
scale, and would have the apparent advantage that the light 
of a star of any magnitude would bear a fixed proportion to 
that of the magnitude next above it, an advantage, however, 
merely apparent, as it is certain, from many optical facts, that 
the unaided eye forms very different judgments of the pro- 
portions existing between bright lights, and those between 
feeble ones. The latter scale involves a physical idea, that of 
supposing the scale of magnitudes to correspond to the ap- 
pearance of a first magnitude standard star, removed succes- 
sively to twice, three times, &c. its original or standard 
distance. Such a scale, which would make the nominal 
magnitude a sort of index to the presumadle or average dis- 
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tance, on the supposition of an equality among the real lights 
of the stars, would facilitate the expression of speculative ideas 
on the constitution of the sidereal heavens. On the other 
hand, it would at first sight appear to make too small a differ- 
ence between the lights in the lower magnitudes. For ex- 
ample, on this principle of nomenclature, the light of a star 
of the seventh magnitude would be thirty-six 49ths of that 
of one of the sixth, and of the tenth 81 hundredths of the 
ninth, while between the first and the second the proportion 
would be that of four to one. So far, however, from this 
being really objectionable, it falls in well with the general 
tenor of the optical facts already alluded to, inasmuch as the 
eye (in the absence of disturbing causes) does actually discri- 
minate with greater precision between the relative intensities 
of feeble ights than of bright ones, so that the fraction 36 
for instance, expresses quite as great a step downwards (phy- 
siologically speaking) from the sixth magnitude, as + does 
from the first. As the choice, therefore, so far as we can see, 
lies between these two scales, in drawing the lines of demar- 
cation between what may be termed the photometrical magni- 
tudes of the stars, we have no hesitation in adopting, and 
recommending others to adopt, the latter system in preference 
to the former. 

(781.) The conventional magnitudes actually in use among 
astronomers, so far as their usage is consistent with itself, 
conforms moreover very much more nearly to this than to the 
geometrical progression. It has been shown* by direct pho- 
tometric measurement of the light of a considerable number 
of stars from the first to the fourth magnitude, that if M be 
the number expressing the magnitude of a star on the above 
system, and m the number expressing themagnitude of the same 
star in the loose and irregular language at present conven- 
tionally or rather provisionally adopted, so far as it can be col- 
lected from the conflicting authorities of different observers, 
the difference between these numbers, or M—wm, is the same 
in all the higher parts of the scale, and is less than half asmag- 


* See “ Results of Observations made at the Cape of Good Hope, &c. &c.” 
p- 371. By the Author. 
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nitude (0™. 414). The standard star assumed as the unit of 
magnitude in the measurements referred to, is the bright 
southern star « Centauri, a star somewhat superior to Arcturus 
in lustre. If we take the distance of this star for unity, it 
follows that when removed to the distances 1:414, 2-414, 
3'414, &c. its apparent lustre would equal those of average 
stars of the 1st, 2d, 3d, &c. magnitudes, as ordinarily reckoned, 
respectively. 

(782.) The difference of lustre between stars of two con- 
secutive magnitudes is so considerable as to allow of many 
intermediate gradations being perfectly well distinguished. 
Hardly any two stars of the first or of the second magnitude 
would be judged by an eye practised in such comparisons te 
be exactly equal in brightness. Hence, the necessity, if any- 
thing like accuracy be aimed at, of subdividing the magni- 
tudes and admitting fractions into our nomenclature of 
brightness. When this necessity first began to be felt, a 
simple bisection of the interval was recognized, and the inter- 
mediate degree of brightness was thus designated, viz. 1.2m, 
2.3 m, and soon. At present itis not, unfrequent to find the 
interval trisected thus: 1m, 1.2m, 2.1m, 2m, &c. where 
the expression 1.2m denotes a magnitude intermediate be- 
tween the first and second, but nearer 1 than 2; while 2.1m 
designates a magnitude also intermediate, but nearer 2 than 
1. This may suffice for common parlance, but as this depart- 
ment of astronomy progresses towards exactness, a decimal 
subdivision will of necessity supersede these rude forms of 
expression, and the magnitude will be expressed by an integer 
number followed by a decimal fraction; as for instance, 2.51 
which expresses the magnitude of y Geminorum on the 
vulgar or conventional scale of magnitudes, by which we at 
once perceive that its place is almost exactly half way 
between the 2d and 3d average magnitudes, and that its 
light is to that of an average first magnitude star in that scale 
(of which « Orionis in its usual or normal state * may be 
taken as a typical specimen) as 1?: (2°51), and to that of « 


* In the interval from 18386 to 1839 this star underwent considerable and re- 
markable fluctuations of brightness. 
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Centauri as 1: (2°924)°*, making its place in the photometrie 
scale (so defined) 2°924. Lists of stars northern and southern, 
comprehending those of the vulgar first, second, and third 
magnitudes, with their magnitudes decimally expressed in 
both systems, will be found at the end of this work. The 
light of a star of the sixth magnitude may be roughly stated 
as about the hundredth part of one of the first. Sirius would 
make between three and four hundred stars of that magnitude. 

(783.) The exact photometrical determination of the com- 
parative intensities of light of the stars is attended with many 
and great difficulties, arising partly from their differences of 
colour; partly from the circumstance that no imvariable 
standard of artificial light has yet been discovered; partly 
from the physiological cause above alluded to, by which the 
eye is incapacitated from judging correctly of the proportion 
_of two lights, and can only decide (and that with not very 
great precision) as to their equality or inequality; and partly 
from other physiological causes. The least objectionable 
method hitherto proposed would appear to be the following. 
A natural standard of comparison is in the first imstance 
selected, brighter than any of the stars, so as to allow of 
being equalized with any of them by a reduction of its light 
optically effected, and at the same time either invariable, or 
at least only so variable that its changes can be exactly cal- 
culated and reduced to numerical estimation. Such a 
standard is offered by the planet Jupiter, which, being much 
brighter than any star, subject to no phases, and variable in 
light only by the variation of its distance from the sun, and 
which moreover comes in succession above the horizon at a 
convenient altitude, simultaneously with all the fixed stars, 
and, in the absence of the moon, twilight, and other disturb- 
ing causes (which fatally affect all observations of this nature), 
combines all the requisite conditions. Let us suppose, now, 
that Jupiter being at A and the star to be compared with it 
at B, a glass prism C, is so placed that the light of the 
planet deflected by total internal reflexion at its base, shall 
emerge parallel to B E the direction of the star’s visual ray. 
After reflexion, let it be received on a lens D, in whose focus 
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F, it will form a small bright star-like image capable of being 
viewed by aneye placed at I, so far out of the axis of the cone 
of diverging rays as to admit of seeing at the same time, and 


A 


with the same eye, and so comparing, this image with the 
star seen directly. By bringing the eye nearer to or further 
from the focus I’, the apparent brightness of the focal point 
will be varied in the inverse ratio of the square of the dis- 
tance EK I’, and therefore may be equalized, as well as the eye 
can judge of such equalities, with the star. If this be done 
for two stars several times alternately, and a mean of the 
results taken, by measuring EF, their relative brightness 
will be obtained: that of Jupiter, the temporary standard of 
comparison, being altogether eliminated from the result. 
(784.) A moderate number of well selected stars being thus 
photometrically determined by repeated and careful measure- 
ments, so as to afford an ascertained and graduated scale of 
brightness among the stars themselves, the intermediate steps 
or grades of magnitude may be filled up, by inserting between 
them, according to the judgment of the eye, other stars, 
forming an ascending or descending sequence, each member 
of such a sequence being brighter than that below, and less 
bright than that above it; and thus at length, a scale of nume- 
rical magnitudes will become established, complete in all its 
members, from Sirius, the brightest of the stars, down to the 
least visible magnitude.* It were much to be wished that 


* For the method of combining and treating such sequences, where accumu- 
lated in considerable numbers, so as to eliminate from their results the influence 
of erroneous judgment, atmospheric circumstances, &c., which often give rise to 
contradictory arrangements in the order of stars differing but little in magnitude, 
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this branch of astronomy, which at present can hardly be said 
to be advanced beyond its infancy, were perseveringly and 
systematically cultivated. It is by no means a subject of 
mere barren curiosity, as will abundantly appear when we 
come to speak of the phenomena of variable stars, and being 
moreover, one in which amateurs of the science may easily 
chalk out for themselves a useful and available path, may 
naturally be expected to receive large and interesting acces- 
sions at their hands. 

(785.) If the comparison of the apparent magnitudes of the 
stars with their numbers leads to no immediately obvious con- 
clusion, it is otherwise when we view them in connection with 
their local distribution over the heavens. If indeed we confine 
ourselves to the three or four brightest classes, we shall find 
them distributed with a considerable approach to impartiality 
over the sphere: a marked preference however being observ- 
able, especially in the southern hemisphere, to a zone or belt, 
following the direction of a great circle passing through ¢ 
Orionis and « Crucis. But if we take in the whole amount 
visible to the naked eye, we shall perceive a great increase of 
number as we approach the borders of the Milky Way. And 
when we come to telescopic magnitudes, we find them 
crowded beyond imagination, along the extent of that circle, 
and of the branches which it sends off from it; so that in fact 
its whole light is composed of nothing but stars of every mag- 
nitude, from such as are visible to the naked eye down to the 
smallest point of light perceptible with the best telescopes. 

(786.) These phenomena agree with the supposition that 
the stars of our firmament, stead of being scattered in all 
directions indifferently through space, form a stratum of which 
the thickness is small, mm comparison with its length and 
breadth ; and in which the earth occupies a place somewhere 
about the middle of its thickness, and near the point where it 
subdivides into two principal lamin, inclined at a small angle 
to each other (art. 302.). For it is certain that, to an eye so 


as well*as for an account of a series of photometric comparisons (in which how- 
ever, not Jupiter, but the moon was used as an intermediate standard), see the 
work above cited, note on p. 353. (Results of Observations, &c.) 
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situated, the apparent density of the stars, supposing them 
pretty equally scattered through the space they occupy, would 
be least in a direction of the visual ray (as S A), perpendi- 
cular to the lamina, and greatest in that of its breadth, as 
SB, SC, 8D; increasing rapidly in passing from one to the 
other direction, just as we see a slight haze in the atmosphere 
thickening into a decided fog bank near the horizon, by the 
rapid increase of the mere length of the visual ray. Such is 
the view of the construction of the starry firmament taken by 
Sir William Herschel, whose powerful telescopes first effected 
a complete analysis of this wonderful zone, and demonstrated 
the fact of its entirely consisting of stars.* So crowded are 
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they in some parts of it, that by counting the stars in a single 
field of his telescope, he was led to conclude that 50000 had 
passed under his review in a zone two degrees in breadth, 
during a single hour’s observation. In that part of the milky 
way which is situated in 10h 30m RA and between the 
147th and 150th degree of N PD, upwards of 5000 stars 
have been reckoned to exist in a square degree. The im- 
mense distances at which the remoter regions must be situated 
will sufficiently account for the vast predominance of small 
magnitudes which are observed in it. 

(787.) The course of the Milky Way as traced through the 
heavens by the unaided eye, neglecting occasional deviations 
and following the line of its greatest brightness as well as its 
varying breadth and intensity will permit, conforms nearly 
to that of a great circle inclined at an angle of about 63° to 
the equinoctial, and cutting that circlein RA Oh 47m and 


* Thomas Wright of Durham (Theory of the Universe, London, 1750) ap- 
pears so early as 1734 to have entertained the same general view as to the con- 
stitution of the Milky Way and starry firmament, founded, quite in the spirit of 
just astronomical speculation on a partial resolution of a portion of it with a 
* one-foot reflector” (a reflector one foot in focal length). See an account of this 
rare work by M. de Morgan in Phil. Mag. Ser. 3. xxxii. p. 241. et seq. 
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12h 47m, so that its northern and southern poles respectively 
are situated in R. A. 12h 47m N PD 63° and R. A. OL 47m 
NPD 117°. Throughout the region where it is so remark- 
ably subdivided (art. 186.), this great circle holds an inter- 
mediate situation between the two great streams; with a 
nearer approximation however to the brighter and continu- 
ous stream, than to the fainter and interrupted one. If we 
trace its course in order of right ascension, we find it travers- 
ing the constellation Cassiopeia, its brightest part passing 
about two degrees to the north of the star 5 of that constel- 
lation, 7. e. in about 62° of north declination, or 28° NPD. 
Passing thence between y and ¢ Cassiopeie it sends off a 
branch to the south-preceding side, towards « Persei, very 
conspicuous as far as that star, prolonged faintly towards 
e of the same constellation, and possibly traceable towards 
the Hyades and Pleiades as remote outliers. The main 
stream however (which is here very faint), passes on through 
Auriga, over the three remarkable stars, ¢, & 7, of that con- 
stellation preceding Capella, called the Heedi, preceding 
Capella, between the feet of Gemini and the horns of the 
Bull (where it intersects the ecliptic nearly in the Solstitial 
Colure) and thence over the club of Orion to the neck of Mono- 
ceros, intersecting the equinoctial in R.A. 6h 54m. Up to 
this point, from the offset in Perseus, its light is feeble and 
indefinite, but thenceforward it receives a gradual accession 
of brightness, and where it passes enenceite the shoulder of 
Monoceros and over the head of Canis Major it presents a 
broad, moderately bright, very uniform, and to the naked eye, 
starless stream up to the point where it enters the prow of the 
ship Argo, nearly on the southern tropic.* Here it again 
subdivides (about the star 2 Puppis), sending off a narrow and 
winding branch on the preceding side as far as y Argiis, where 
it terminates abruptly. The main stream pursues its south- 
ward course to the 123d parallel of N PD, where it diffuses 

* In reading this description a celestial globe will be a necessary companion. 
It may be thought needless to detail the course of the Milky Way verbally, since 
it is mapped down on all celestial charts and globes, But in the generality of 


them, indeed in all which have come to our knowledge, this is done so very loosely 
and incorrectly, as by no means to dispense with a verbal description. 
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itself broadly and again subdivides, opening out into a wide 
fan-like expanse, nearly 20° in breadth formed of interlacing 
branches, all which terminate abruptly, in a line drawn nearly 
through » and y Argis. 

(788.) At this place the continuity of the Milky Way is 
interrupted by a wide gap, and where it recommences on 
the opposite side it is by a somewhat similar fan-shaped 
assemblage of branches which converge upon the bright star 
» Argfis. Thence it crosses the hind feet of the Centaur, 
forming a curious and sharply defined semicircular concavity 
of small radius, and enters the Cross by a very bright neck or 
isthmus of not more than 3 or 4 degrees in breadth, being 
the narrowest portion of the Milky Way. After this it imme- 
diately expands into a broad and bright mass, enclosing the 
stars « and 8 Crucis, and @ Centauri, and extending almost 
up to « of the latter constellation. In the midst of this 
bright mass, surrounded by it on all sides, and occupying 
about half its breadth, occurs a singular dark pear-shaped 
vacancy, so conspicuous and remarkable as to attract the 
notice of the most superficial gazer, and to have acquired 
among the early southern navigators the uncouth but ex- 
pressive appellation of the coal-sack. In this vacancy which 
is about 8° in length, and 5° broad, only one very small star 
visible to the naked eye occurs, though it is far from devoid 
of telescopic stars, so that its striking blackness is simply due 
to the effect of contrast with the brilliant ground with which 
it is on all sides surrounded. This is the place of nearest 
approach of the Milky Way to the South Pole. Throughout 
all this region its brightness is very striking, and when com- 
pared with that of its more northern course already traced, 
conveys strongly the impression of greater proximity, and 
would almost lead to a belief that our situation as spectators 
is separated on all sides by a considerable interval from the 
dense body of stars composing the Galaxy, which in this view 
of the subject would come to be considered as a flat ring of 
immense and irregular breadth and thickness, within which 
we are excentrically situated, nearer to the southern than to 
the northern part of its circuit. 

M M 
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(789.) At a Centauri, the Milky Way again subdivides*, 
sending off a great branch of nearly half its breadth, but 
which thins off rapidly, at an angle of about 20° with 
its general direction, towards the preceding side, to 7 and d 
Lupi, beyond which it loses itself in a narrow and faint 
streamlet. The main stream passes on increasing in breadth 
to y Norme, where it makes an abrupt elbow and again sub- 
divides into one principal and continuous stream of very 
irregular breadth and brightness on the following side, and a 
complicated system of interlaced streaks and masses on the 
preceding, which covers the tail of Scorpio, and terminates in 
a vast and faint effusion over the whole extensive region 
occupied by the preceding leg of Ophiuchus, extending north- 
wards to the parallel of 103° NPD, beyond which it cannot 
be traced; a wide interval of 14°, free from all appearance 
of nebulous light, separating it from the great branch on the 
north side of the equinoctial of which it is usually repre- 
sented as a continuation. 

(790.) Returning to the point of separation of this great 
branch from the main stream, let us now pursue the course of 
the latter. Making an abrupt bend to the following side, it 
passes over the stars « Are, @ and « Scorpii, and y Tubi to 
y Sagittari, where it suddenly collects into a vivid oval mass 
about 6° in length and 4° in breadth, so excessively rich in 
stars that, a very moderate calculation makes their number 
exceed 100,000. Northward of this mass, this stream crosses 
the ecliptic in longitude about 276°, and proceeding along the 
bow of Sagittarius into Antinous has its course rippled by 
three deep concayities, separated from each other by remark- 
able protuberances, of which the larger and brighter (situated 
between Flamstead’s stars 3 and 6 Aquile) forms the most 
conspicuous patch in the southern portion of the Milky Way 
visible in our latitudes. 

(791.) Crossing the equinoctial at the 19th hour of right — 
ascension, it next runs in an irregular, patchy, and winding 
stream through Aquila, Sagitta and Vulpecula up to Cygnus ; 


* All the maps and globes place this subdivision at 8 Centauri, but erro- 
neously, . 
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at ¢ of which constellation its continuity is interrupted, and a 
very confused and irregular region commences, marked by a 
broad dark vacuity, not unlike the southern “ coal-sack,” occu- 
pying the space between ¢, «, and y Cygni, which serves as a 
kind of center for the divergence of three great streams; one, 
which we have already traced; a second, the continuation of 
the first (across the interval) from « northward, between La- 
certa and the head of Cepheus to the point in Cassiopeia whence 
we set out, and a third branching off from y Cygni, very vivid 
and conspicuous, running off in a southern direction through 
8B Cygni, and s Aquile almost to the equinoctial, where it 
loses itself in a region thinly sprinkled with stars, where in 
some maps the modern constellation Taurus Poniatovii is 
placed. This is the branch which, if continued across the 
equinoctial, might be supposed to unite with the great south- 
ern effusion in Ophiuchus already noticed (art. 789.). A 
considerable offset, or protuberant appendage, is also thrown 
off by the northern stream from the head of Cepheus directly 
towards the pole, occupying the greater part of the quartile 
formed by «, 8, 4, and 6 of that constellation. 

(792.) We have been somewhat circumstantial in de- 
scribing the course and principal features of the Via Lactea, 
not only because there does not occur any where (so far as 
we know) any correct account of it, but chiefly by reason of 
its high interest in sidereal astronomy, and that the reader 
may perceive how very difficult it must necessarily be to form 
any just conception of the real, solid form, as it exists in 
space, of an object so complicated, and which we see from a 
point of view so unfavourable. The difficulty is of the same 
kind which we experience when we set ourselves to conceive 
the-real shape of an auroral arch or of the clouds, but far 
greater in degree, because we know the laws which regulate 
the formation of the latter, and limit them to certain con- 
ditions of altitude — because their motion presents them to us 
in various aspects, but chiefly because we contemplate them 
from a station considerably below their general plane, so as to 
allow of our mapping out some kind of ground-plan of their 


shape. All these aids are wanting when we attempt to map 
MM 2 
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and model out the Galaxy, and beyond the obvious conclusion 
that its form must be, generally speaking, flat, and of a thick- 
ness small in comparison with its area in length and breadth, 
the laws of perspective afford us little further assistance in the 
inquiry. Probability may, it is true, here and there en- 
lighten us as to certain features. ‘Thus when we see, as in 
the coal-sack, a sharply defined oval space free from stars, 
insulated in the midst of a uniform band of not much more 
than twice its breadth, it would seem much less probable that 
a conical or tubular hollow traverses the whole of a starry 
stratum, continuously extended from the eye outwards, than 
that a distant mass of comparatively moderate thickness 
should be simply perforated from side to side, or that an oval 
vacuity should be seen foreshortened in a distant foreshortened 
area, not really exceeding two or three times its own breadth. 
Neither can we without obvious improbability refuse to 
admit that the long lateral offsets which at so many places 
quit the main stream and run out to great distances, are 
either planes seen edgeways, or the convexities of curved 
surfaces viewed tangentially, rather than cylindrical or co- 
lumnar excrescences bristling up obliquely from the general 
level. And in the same spirit of probable surmise we may 
‘account for the intricate reticulations above described as 
existing in the region of Scorpio, rather by the accidental 
crossing of streaks thus originating, at very different distances, 
or by a cellular structure of the mass, than by real inter- 
sections. ‘Those cirrous clouds which are often seen in windy 
weather, convey no unapt impression either of the kind of 
appearance in question, or of the structure it suggests. It 
is to other indications however, and chiefly to the telescopic 
examination of its intimate constitution, and to the law of 
the distribution of stars, not only within its bosom, but 
generally over the heavens, that we must look for more 
definite knowledge respecting its true form and extent. 
(793.) It is on observations of this latter class, and not on 
merely speculative or conjectural views, that the generalization 
in Art. 786., which refers the phenomena of the starry fir- 
mament to the system of the Galaxy as their embodying fact, 
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is brought to depend. The process of “gauging” the heavens 
was devised by Sir W. Herschel for this purpose. It con- 
sisted in simply counting the stars of all magnitudes which 
occur in single fields of view, of 15’ in diameter, visible 
through a reflecting telescope of 18 inches aperture, and 20 
feet focal length, with a magnifying power of 180°: the 
points of observation being very numerous and taken in- 
discriminately in every part of the surface of the sphere 
visible in our latitudes. On a comparison of many hundred 
such “gauges” or local enumerations it appears that the 
density of star-light (or the number of stars existing on an 
average of several such enumerations in any one immediate 
neighbourhood) is least in the pole of the Galactic circle*, 
and increases on all sides, with the Galactie polar distance 
(and that nearly equally in all directions) down to the Milky 
Way itself, where it attains its maximum. ‘The progressive 
rate of increase in proceeding from the pole is at first slow, 
but becomes more and more rapid as we approach the plane 
of that circle according to a law of which the following 
numbers, deduced by M. Struve from a, careful analysis of 
all the gauges in question, will afford a correct idea. 


Average Number of Stars in a 


Galactic | North Polar Distance. Bich 15’ to Diameter 


0° 4°15 
15° 4°68 
30° 6°52 
45° 10°36 
60° . 17°68 
75° 30°30 
90° 122-00 


From which it appears that the mean density of the stars in the 
galactic circle exceeds in a ratio of very nearly 30 to 1 that 


* From yada, yaAakros, milk; meaning the great circle spoken of in 
Art. 787., to which the course of the Via Lactea most nearly conforms, 
Every subject has its technical or conventional terms, by whose use circumlo- 
cution is avoided, and ideas rendered definite. This circle is to sidereal what 
the invariable ecliptic is to planetary astronomy —a plane of ultimate reference, 
the ground-plane of the sidereal- system. 

{ Etudes d’Astronomie Stellaire, p, 71. 
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in its pole, and in a proportion of more than 4 to 1 that ina 
direction 15° inclined to its plane. 

(794.) These numbers fully bear out the statement in 
Art. 786. and even draw closer the resemblance by which 
that statement is there illustrated.. For the rapidly im- 
creasing density of a fog-bank as the visual ray is depressed 
towards the plane of the horizon is a consequence not only of 
the mere increase in length of the foggy space traversed, but 
also of an actual increase of density in the fog itself in its 
lower strata. Now this very conclusion follows from a com- 
parison inter se of the numbers above set down, as M. Struve 
has clearly shown from a mathematical analysis of the empirical 
formula, which faithfully represents their law of progression, 
and of which he states the result in the following table, ex- 
pressing the densities of the stars at the respective distances, 
1, 2, 3, &c., from the galactic plane, taking the mean density 
of the stars in that plane itself for unity. 


Distances from the Density of Distances from the Density of 
Galactic Plane. Stars. Galactic Plane. Stars. 

0°00 100000 0°50 0-08646 
0°05 0:48568 0°60 005510 
O°tO 0°33288 0°70 0:03079 
0°20 0°23895 0°80 0:01414 
0°30: 0°17980 0°866 000532 
0°40 0°13021 


The unit of distance, of which the first column of this table 
expresses fractional parts, is the distance at which such a 
telescope is capable of rendering just visible a star of average 
magnitude, or, as it is termed, its space-penetrating power. 
As we ascend therefore from the galactic plane into this 
kind of stellar atmosphere, we perceive that the density of 
its parallel strata decreases with great rapidity. At an 
altitude above that plane equal to only one-twentieth of the 
telescopic limit, it has already diminished to one-half, and at an 
altitude of 0°866, to hardly more than one-two-hundredth of 
its amount in that plane. So far as we can perceive there is 
no flaw in this reasoning, if only it be granted, 1st, that the level 
planes are continuous, and of equal density throughout; and, 
2dly, that an absolute and definite limit is set to telescopic vision, 
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beyond which, tf stars exist, they elude our sight, and are to us 
as if they existed not: a postulate whose probability the reader 
will be in a better condition to estimate, when in possession 
of some other particulars respecting the constitution of the 
Galaxy to be described presently. 

(795.) A similar course of observation followed out in the 
southern hemisphere, leads independently to the same con- 
clusion as to the law of the visible distribution of stars over 
the southern galactic hemisphere, or that half of the celestial 
surface which has the south galactic pole for its center. A 
system of gauges, extending over the whole surface of that 
hemisphere taken with the same telescope, field of view and 
magnifying power employed in Sir William Herschel’s 
gauges, has afforded the average numbers of stars per field 
of 15’ in diameter, within the areas of zones encircling that 
pole at intervals of 15°, set down in the following table. 


Zones of Galactic South Average Number of Stars 

Polar Distance. per Field of 15’. 
0° to 15° 6:05 

15 to 30 6°62 

30 to 45 9°08 

45 to 60 13°49 

60. to 75 26°29 

75. to 90 3 59:06 


(796.) These numbersare not directly comparable with those 
of M. Struve, given in Art. 793. because the latter corresponds 
_to the limiting polar distances, while these are the averages 
for the included zones. That eminent astronomer, however, 
has given a table of the average gauges appropriate to each 
degree of north galactic polar distance*, from which it is easy 
to calculate averages for the whole extent of each zone. 
How near a parallel the results of this calculation for the 
northern hemisphere exhibit with those above stated for 
the southern, will be seen by the following table. 


* Etudes d’ Astronomie Stellaire, p. 34. 
MM 4 
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Average Number of Stars 


Zones of Galactic North per Field of 15! from 


Polar Distance. M: Strave’s\‘Table: 
0° to 15° 4°32 
15 to 30 5°42 
30 to 45 8:21 
45 to 60 13°61 
60 to 75 24:09 
#5 to 90 53°43 


It would appear from this that, with an almost exactly 
similar law of apparent density in the two hemispheres, the 
southern were somewhat richer in stars than the northern, 
which may, and not improbably does arise, from our situa- 
tion not being precisely in the middle of its thickness, but 
somewhat nearer to its northern surface. 

(797.) When examined with powerful telescopes, the con- 
stitution of this wonderful zone is found to be no less various 
than its aspect to the naked eye is irregular. In some regions 
the stars of which it is wholly composed are scattered with 
remarkable uniformity over immense tracts, while in others 
the irregularity of their distribution is quite as striking, ex- 
hibiting a rapid succession of closely clustering rich patches 
separated by comparatively poor intervals, and indeed in some 
instances by spaces absolutely dark and completely void of any 
star, even of the smallest telescopic magnitude. In some 
places not more than 40 or 50 stars on an average occur in @ 
“ gauge” field of 15’, while in others a similar average gives a 
result of 400 or 500. Nor is less variety observable in the 
character of its different regions in respect of the magnitudes 
of the stars they exhibit, and the proportional numbers of 
the larger and smaller magnitudes associated together, than 
m respect of their aggregate numbers. In some, for instance, 
extremely minute stars, though never altogether wanting, 
occur in numbers so moderate as to lead us irresistibly to the 
conclusion that in these regions we see fairly through the 
starry stratum, since it is impossible otherwise (supposing 
their light not intercepted) that the numbers of the smaller 
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magnitudes should not go on continually increasing ad 
infinitum. In such cases moreover the ground of the heavens, 
as seen between the stars, is for the most part perfectly dark, 
which again would not be the case, if innumerable multitudes 
of stars, too minute to be individually discernible, existed be- 
yond. In other regions we are presented with the pheno- 
menon of an almost uniform degree of brightness of the 
individual stars, accompanied with a very even distribution 
of them over the ground of the heavens, both the larger and 
smaller magnitudes being strikingly deficient. In such cases 
it is equally impossible not to perceive that we are looking 
through a sheet of stars nearly of a size, and of no great thick- 
ness compared with the distance which separates them from us. 
Were it otherwise we should be driven to suppose the more 
distant stars uniformly the larger, so as to compensate by 
their greater intrinsic brightness for their greater distance, a 
supposition contrary to all probability. In others again, and 
that not unfrequently, we are presented with a double phe- 
nomenon of the same kind, viz. a tissue as it were of large stars 
spread over another of very small ones, the intermediate mag- 
nitudes being wanting. The conclusion here seems equally 
evident that.in such cases we look through two sidereal sheets 
separated by a starless interval. 

(798.) Throughout by far the larger portion of the extent 
of the Milky Way in both hemispheres, the general blackness 
of the ground of the heavens on which its stars are projected, 
and the absence of that innumerable multitude and excessive 
crowding of the smallest visible magnitudes, and of glare 
produced by the aggregate light of multitudes too small to 
affect the eye singly, which the contrary supposition would 
appear to necessitate, must, we think, be considered unequi- 
vocal indications that its dimensions in directions where these 
conditions obtain, are not only not infinite, but that the space- 
penetrating power of our telescopes suffices fairly to pierce 
through and beyond it. It is but right however to warn our 
readers that this conclusion has been controverted, and that 
by an authority not lightly to be put aside, on the ground of 
certain views taken by Olbers as to a defect of perfect trans- 
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parency in the celestial spaces, in virtue of which the light of 
the more distant stars is enfeebled more than in proportion 
to their distance. The extinction of light thus originating, 
proceeding in geometrical progression while the distance 
increases in arithmetical, a limit, it is argued, is placed to 
the space-penetrating powers of telescopes, far within that 
which distance alone apart from such obscuration would 
assign. It would lead us too far aside of the objects of a 
treatise of this nature to enter upon any discussion of the 
grounds (partly metaphysical) on which these views rely. 
~It must suffice here to observe that the objection alluded to, 
if applicable to any, is equally so to every part of the galaxy. 
We are not at liberty to argue that at one part of its circum-. 
ference, our view is limited by this sort of cosmical veil which 
extinguishes the smaller magnitudes, cuts off the nebulous 
light of distant masses, and closes our view in impenetrable 
darkness ; while at another we are compelled by the clearest 
evidence telescopes can afford to believe that star-strown 
vistas lie open, exhausting their powers and stretching out be- 
yond their utmost reach, as is proved by that very phenomenon 
which the existence of such a veil would render impossible, 
viz. infinite increase of number and diminution of magnitude, 
terminating in complete irresolvable nebulosity. Such is, in 
effect, the spectacle afforded by a very large portion of the 
Milky Way in that interesting region near its point of bifur- 
cation in Scorpio (arts. 789, 792.) where, through the hollows 
and deep recesses of its complicated structure we be- 
hold what has all the appearance of a wide and indefinitely 
prolonged area strewed over with discontinuous masses and 
clouds of stars which the telescope at length refuses to 
analyse.* Whatever other conclusions we may draw, this 
must any how be regarded as the direction of the greatest 
linear extension of the ground-plan of the galaxy. And it 


* Tt would be doing great injustice to the illustrious astronomer of Pulkova 
(whose opinion, if we here seem to controvert, it is with the utmost possible 
deference and respect) not to mention that at the time of his writing the re- 
markable essay already more than once cited, in which the views in question are 
delivered, he could not have been aware of the important facts alluded te in the 
text, the work in which they are described being then unpublished. 
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would appear to follow, also, as a not less obvious consequence, 
that in those regions where that zone is clearly resolved into 
stars well separated and seen projected on a black ground, 
and where by consequence it is certain if the foregoing views 
be correct that we look out beyond them into space, the smallest 
visible stars appear as such, not by reason of excessive distance, 
but of a real inferiority of size or brightness. 

(799.) When we speak of the comparative remoteness of 
certain regions of the starry heavens beyond others, and of 
our own situation in them, the question immediately arises, 
what is the distance of the nearest fixed star? What is 
the scale on which our visible firmament is constructed? 
And what proportion do its dimensions bear to those of our 
own immediate system? ‘To these questions astronomy has 
at length been enabled to afford an answer. 

, (800.) The diameter of the earth has served us for the base 
of a triangle, in the ¢rigonometrical survey of our system (art. 
274.), by which to calculate the distance of the sun; but the 
extreme minuteness of the sun’s parallax (art. 357.) renders the 
calculation from this “ ill-conditioned” triangle (art. 275.) so 
delicate, that nothing but the fortunate combination of favour- 
able circumstances, afforded by the transits of Venus (art. 479.), 
could render its results even tolerably worthy of reliance. But 
the earth’s diameter is too small a base for direct triangulation 
to the verge even of our own system (art. 526.), and we are, 
therefore, obliged to substitute the annual parallax for the 
diurnal, or, which comes to the same thing, to ground our 
calculation on the relative velocities of the earth and planets 
in their orbits (art. 486.), when we would push our triangu- 
lation to that extent. It might be naturally enough expected, 
that by this enlargement of our base to the vast diameter of 
the earth’s orbit, the next step in our survey (art. 275.) 
would be made at a great advantage;— that our change of 
station, from side to side of it, would produce a considerable 
and easily measurable amount of annual parallax in the stars, 
and that by its means we should come to a knowledge of 
their distance. But, after exhausting every refinement of 
observation, astronomers were, up to a very late period, 
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unable to come to any positive and coincident conclusion 
upon this head; and the amount of such parallax, even for 
the nearest fixed star examined with the requisite attention, 
remained mixed up with, and concealed among, the errors 
incidental to all astronomical determinations. The nature of 
these errors has been explained in the earlier part of this 
work, and we need not remind the reader of the difficulties 
which must necessarily attend the attempt to disentangle an 
element not exceeding a few tenths of a second or at most a 
whole second from the host of uncertainties entailed on the 
results of observations by them: none of them individually 
perhaps of greater magnitude, but embarrassing by their 
number and fluctuating amount. Nevertheless, by successive 
refinements in instrument making, and by constantly pro- 
gressive approximation to the exact knowledge of the Urano- 
graphical corrections, that assurance had been obtained, even 
in the earlier years of the present century, viz. that no star 
visible in northern latitudes, to which attention had been 
directed, manifested an amount of parallax exceeding a single 
second of arc. It is worth while to pause for a moment to 
consider what conclusions would follow from the admission of 
a parallax to this amount. 

(801.) Radius is to the sine of 1” as 206265 to 1. In this 
proportion then at least must the distance of the fixed stars 
from the sun exceed that of the sun from the earth, Again, 
the latter distance, as we have already seen (art. 357.), exceeds 
the earth’s radius in the proportion of 23984 tol. Taking 
therefore the earth’s radius for unity, a parallax of 1” supposes 
a distance of 4947059760 or nearly five thousand millions of 
such units: and lastly, to descend to ordinary standards, 
since the earth’s radius may be taken at 4000 of our miles, 
we find 19788239040000 or about twenty billions of miles 
for our resulting distance. 

(802.) In such numbers the imagination is lost. ‘The only 
mode we have of conceiving such intervals at all is by the 
time which it would require for light to traverse them. 
Light, as we know (art. 545.), travels at the rate of 192000 
miles per second, traversing a semidiameter of the earth’s 
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orbit in 8™ 13%:3. It would, therefore, occupy 206265 times 
this interval or 3 years and 83 days to traverse the distance 
in question. Now as this is an inferior limit which it is 
already ascertained that even the brightest and therefore (in 
the absence of all other indications) the nearest stars exceed, 
what are we to allow for the distance of those innumerable 
stars of the smaller magnitudes which the telescope discloses 
to us!; What for the dimensions of the galaxy in whose 
remoter regions, as we have seen, the united lustre of myriads 
of stars is perceptible only in powerful telescopes as a feeble 
nebulous gleam ! 

(803.) The space-penetrating power of a telescope or the 
comparative distance to which a given star would require to be 
removed in order that it may appear of the same brightness in 
the telescope as before to the naked eye, may be calculated from 
the aperture of the telescope compared with that of the pupil 
of the eye, and from its reflecting or transmitting power, 7. e. 
the proportion of the incident light it conveys to the observer’s 
eye. Thus it has been computed that the space-penetrating 
power of such a reflector as that used in the star-gauges above 
referred to is expressed by the number 75. A star then of the 
sixth magnitude removed to 75 times its distance would still 
be perceptible as a star with that instrument, and admitting 
such a star to have 100th part of the light of a standard star 
of the first magnitude, it will follow that such a standard 
star, if removed to 750 times its distance, would excite in the 
eye, when viewed through the gauging telescope, the same 
impression as a star of the sixth magnitude does to the naked 
eye. Among the infinite multitude of such stars in the 
remoter regions of the galaxy, it is but fair to conclude that 
innumerable individuals equal in intrinsic brightness to those 
which immediately surround us must exist. The light of 
such stars then must have occupied upwards of 2000 years 
in travelling over the distance which separates them from 
our own system. It follows then that when we observe the 
places and note the appearances of such stars, we are only 
reading their history of two thousand years’ anterior date 
thus wonderfull» recorded. We cannot escape this conclusion 
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but by adopting as an alternative an intrinsic inferiority of 
light in al/ the smaller stars of the galaxy. We shall be 
better able to estimate the probability of this alternative 
when we shall have made acquaintance with other sidereal 
systems whose existence the telescope discloses to us, and 
whose analogy will satisfy us that the view of the subject 
here taken is in perfect harmony with the general tenor of 
astronomical facts. 

(804.) Hitherto we have spoken of a parallax of 1 1” as a 
mere limit below which that of any star yet examined as- 
suredly, or at least very probably falls, and it is not without 
a certain convenience to regard this amount of parallax as a 
sort of unit of reference, which, connected in the reader’s 
recollection with a parallactic unit of distance from our system 
of 20 billions of miles, and with a 3} year’s journey of light, 
may save him the trouble of such calculations, and ourselves 
the necessity of covering our pages with such enormous 
numbers, when speaking of stars whose parallax has actually 
been ascertained with some approach to certainty, either by 
direct meridian observation or by more refined and delicate 
methods. ‘These we shall proceed to explain, after first 
pointing out the theoretical peculiarities which enable us to 
separate and disentangle its effects from those of the Urano- 
graphical corrections, and from other causes of error which 
being periodical in their nature add greatly to the difficulty 
of the subject. The effects of precession and proper motion 
(see art. 852.) which are uniformly progressive from year to 
year, and that of nutation which runs through its period m 
nineteen years, it is obvious enough, separate themselves at 
once by these characters from that of parallax; and, being 
known with very great precision, and being certainly in- 
dependent, as regards their causes, of any individual pecu- 
liarity in the stars affected by them, whatever small uncer- 
tainty may remain respecting the numerical elements which 
enter into their computation (or in mathematical language 
their co-efficients), can give rise to no embarrassment. With 
regard to aberration the case is materially different. This 
correction affects the place of a star by a fluctuation annual 
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in its period, and therefore, so far, agreeing with parallax. 
It is also very similar in’ the aw of its variation at different 
seasons of the year, parallax having for its apex (see art. 
343, 344.) the apparent place of the sun in the ecliptic, and 
aberration a point in the same great circle 90° behind that 
place, so that in fact the formule of calculation (the co- 
efficients excepted) are the same for both, substituting only 
for the sun’s longitude in the expression for the one, that 
longitude diminished by 90° for the other. Moreover, in the 
absence of absolute certainty respecting the nature of the 
propagation of light, astronomers have hitherto considered it 
necessary to assume at least as a possibility that the velocity 
of light may be to some slight amount dependent on in- 
dividual peculiarities in the body emitting it. * 

(805.) If we suppose a line drawn from the star to the 
earth at all seasons of the year, it is evident that this line 
will sweep over the surface of an exceedingly acute, oblique 
cone, having for its axis the line joining the sun and star, and 
for its base the earth’s annual orbit, which, for the present 
purpose, we may suppose circular. The star will therefore 
appear to describe each year about its mean place regarded 
as fixed, and in virtue of parallax alone, a minute ellipse, 
the section of this cone by the surface of the celestial sphere, 
perpendicular to the visual ray. But there is also another 
way in which the same fact may be represented. ‘The ap- 
parent orbit of the star about its mean place as a center, will 
be precisely that which it would appear to describe, if seen from 
the sun, supposing it really revolved about that place in a 
circle exactly equal to the earth’s annual orbit, in a plane 
parallel to the ecliptic. This is evident from the equality 
and parallelism of the lines and directions concerned. Now 
the effect of aberration (disregarding the slight variation of 
the earth’s velocity in different parts of its orbit) is precisely 
similar in law, and differs only in amount, and in its bearing 


* In the actual state of astronomy and photology this necessity can hardly 
be considered as still existing, and it is desirable, therefore, that the practice of 
astronomers of introducing an unknown correction for the constant of aberration 
into their “ equations of condition ” for the determination of parallax, should be 
disused, since it actually tends to introduce error into the fina! result. 
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reference to a direction 90° different in longitude. Suppose, 
in order to fix our ideas, the maximum of parallax to be 1” 
and that of aberration 20° 5”, and let A B, ab, be two circles 
imagined to be described separately, as above, by the star 
about its mean place §, in virtue of these two causes respec- 
tively, S Y being a line parallel to that of the line of equi- 
noxes. Then if in virtue of parallax alone, the star would 
be found at a in the smaller orbit, it would in virtue of 
aberration alone be found at A, in the larger, the angle aS A 
being a right angle. Drawing then A C equal and parallel 
to Sa, and joining SC, it will in virtue of both simulta- 
neously be found in C, 2. e. in the circumference of a circle 
whose radius is S C, and at a point in that circle, in advance 
of A, the aberrational place, by the angle ASC. Now since 
SA: AC::20°5 : 1, we find for the angle ASC 2° 47’ 35”, 


and for the length of the radius SC of the circle representing 
the compound motion 20/524. The difference (0-024) 
between this and SC, the radius of the aberration circle, is 
quite imperceptible, and even supposing a quantity so minute 
to be capable of detection by a prolonged series of observa- 
tions, it would remain a question whether it were produced 
by parallax or by a specific difference of aberration from the 
general average 20’5 in the star itself. It is therefore to 
the difference of 2° 48’ between the angular situation of the 
displaced star in this hypothetical orbit, ze. in the arguments 
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(as they are called) of the joint correction (YSC) and that 
of aberration alone (Y SA), that we have to look for the re- 
solution of the problem of parallax. The reader may easily 
figure to himself the delicacy of an inquiry which turns 
wholly (even when stripped of all its other difficulties) on 
the precise determination of a quantity of this nature, and 
of such very moderate magnitude. 

(806.) But these other difficulties themselvesare of no trifling 
order. All astronomical instruments are affected by differences 
oftemperature. Not only do the materials of which they are 
composed expand and contract, but the masonry and solid piers 
on which they are erected, nay even the very soil on which 
these are founded, participate in the general change from sum- 
mer warmth to winter cold. Hence arise slow oscillatory 
movements of exceedingly minute amount, which levels and 
plumblines afford but very inadequate means of detecting, 
and which being also annual in their period (after rejecting 
whatever is merely casual and momentary) mix themselves 
intimately with the matter of our inquiry. Refraction too, 
besides its casual variations from night to night, which a long 
series of observations would eliminate, depends for its theo- 
retical expression on the constitution of the strata of our 
atmosphere, and the law of the distribution of heat and 
moisture at different elevations, which cannot be unaffected 
by difference of season. No wonder then that mere meri- 
dional observations should, almost up to the present time, have 
proved insufficient, except in one very remarkable instance, 
to afford unquestionable evidence, and satisfactory quantita- 
tive measurement of the parallax of any fixed star. 

(807.) The instance referred to is that of « Centauri, one 
of the brightest and for many other reasons, one of the most 
remarkable of the southern stars. From a series of observa- 
tions of this star, made at the Royal Observatory of the Cape 
of Good Hope in the years 1832 and 1833, by Professor 
Henderson, with the mural circle of that establishment, a 
parallax to the amount of an entire second was concluded on 
his reduction of the observations in question after his return 
to England. Subsequent observations by Mr. Maclear, 

NN 
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partly with the same, and partly with a new and far more 
efficiently constructed instrument of the same description 
made in the years 1839 and 1840, have fully confirmed the 
reality of the parallax indicated by Professor Henderson’s ob 
servations, though with a slight diminution in its concluded 
amount, which comes out equal to 0/9128 at about 1°ths of 
a second; bright stars in its immediate neighbourhood being 
unaffected by a similar periodical displacement, and thus 
affording satisfactory proof that the displacement indicated in 
the case of the star in question is not merely a result of annual 
variations of temperature. As it is impossible at present to 
answer for so minute a quantity as that by which this result 
differs from an exact second, we may consider the distance of 
this star as approximately expressed by the parallactic unit’ 
of distance referred to in art. 804. 

(808.) A short time previous to the publication * of this 
important result, the detection of a sensible and measurable 
amount of parallax in the star N° 61 Cygni of Flamsteed’s 
eatalogue of stars was announced by the celebrated astro- 
nomer of Ké6nigsberg, the late M. Bessel.t This is a 
small and inconspicuous star, hardly exceeding the sixth 
magnitude, but which had been pointed out for especial ob- 
servation by the remarkable circumstance of its being affected 
by a proper motion (see art. 852.), 7. e. a regular and continu- 
ally progressive annual displacement among the surrounding 
stars to the extent of more than 5” per annum, a quantity so 
very much exceeding the average of similar minute annual 
displacements which many other stars exhibit, as to lead to a 
suspicion of its being actually nearer to our system. It is 
not a little remarkable that a similar presumption of proxi- 
mity exists also in the case of « Centauri, whose unusually 
large proper motion of nearly 4” per annum is stated by 
Professor Henderson to have been the motive which induced 
him to subject his observations of that star to that severe dis- 
cussion which led to ‘the detection of its parallax. M. 


'* Prof. Henderson’s paper was read before the Astronomical Society of 
London, Jan. 3. 1839. It bears date Dec. 24. 1838. 
+ Astronomische Nachrichten, Nos. 365, 366, Dec. 13. 1838. 
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Bessel’s observations of 61 Cygni were commenced in August 
1837, immediately on the establishment at the Konigsberg 
observatory of a magnificent heliometer, the workmanship 
of the celebrated optician Fraunhofer, of Munich, an instru- 
ment especially fitted for the system of observation adopted ; 
which being totally different from that of direct meridional 
observation, more refined in its conception, and susceptible of 
far greater accuracy in its practical application, we must now 
explain. . 
(809.) Parallax, proper motion, and specific aberration 
(denoting by the latter phrase that part of the aberration of 
2 star’s light which may be supposed to arise from its indi- 
vidual peculiarities, and which we have every reason to believe 
at all events an exceedingly minute fraction of the whole,) 
are the only uranographical corrections which do not neces- 
sarily affect alike the apparent places of two stars situated in, 
or very nearly in, the same visual line. Supposing then two 
stars at an immense distance, the one behind the other, but 
otherwise so situated as to appear very nearly along the same 
visual line, they will constitute what is called a star optically 
double, to distinguish it from a star physically double, of which 
more hereafter. Aberration (that which is common to all 
stars), precession, nutation, nay, even refraction, and instru- 
mental causes of apparent displacement, will affect them alike, 
or so very nearly alike (Gf the minute difference of their 
apparent places be taken into account) as to admit of the 
difference being neglected, or very accurately allowed for, 
by an easy calculation. If then, instead of attempting to 
determine by observation the place of the nearer of two very 
unequal stars (which will probably be the larger) by direct 
observation of its right ascension and polar distance, we 
content ourselves with referring its place to that of its remoter 
and smaller companion by differential observation, i. e. by 
measuring only its difference of situation from the latter, we 
are at once relieved of the necessity of making these cor- 
rections, and from all uncertainty as to their influence on the 
result. And for the very same reason, errors of adjustment 


(art. 136.), of graduation, and a host of instrumental errors, 
NN 2 4 
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which would for this delicate purpose fatally affect the 
absolute determination of either star’s place, are harmless 
when only the difference of their places, each equally affected 
by such causes, is required to be known. 

(810.) Throwing aside therefore the consideration of all 
these errors and corrections, and disregarding for the present 


the minute effect of specifie aberration and the uniformly pro- 
gressive effect of proper motion, let us trace the effect of the 
differences of the parallaxes of two stars thus juxtaposed, or 
their apparent relative distance and position at various seasons 
of the year. Now the parallax being inversely as the distance, 
the dimensions of the ‘small ellipses apparently described 
(art. 805.) by each star on the concave surface of the heavens 
by parallactic displacement will differ,—the nearer star 
describing the larger ellipse. But both stars lying very 
nearly in the same direction from the sun, these ellipses will 
be similar and similarly situated. Suppose S ands to be the 
positions of the two stars as seen from the sun, and let 
ABCD, abcd, be their parallactic ellipses; then, since 
they will be at all times similarly situated in these ellipses, 
when the one star is seen at A, the other will be seen at a. 
When the earth has made a quarter of a revolution in its 
orbit, their apparent places will be B&; when another 
quarter, Cc; and when another, Dd. If, then, we measure 
earefully, with micrometers adapted for the purpose, their 
apparent situation with respect to each other, at different 
times of the year, we should perceive a periodical change, 
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both in the direction of the line joining them, and in the 
distance between their centers. For the lines A a and Ce 
cannot be parallel, nor the lnes Bd and Ded equal, unless 
the ellipses be of equal dimehsions, ze. unless the two 
stars have the same parallax, or are equidistant from the 
earth. 

(811.) Now, micrometers, properly mounted, enable us 
to measure very exactly both the distance between two 
objects which can be seen together in the same field of a 
telescope, and the position of the line joining them with 
respect to the horizon, or the meridian, or any other deter- 
minate direction in the heavens. The double image micro- 
meter, and especially the heliometer (art. 200, 201.) is 
peculiarly adapted for this purpose. The images of the two 
stars formed side by side, or in the same line prolonged, 
however momentarily displaced by temporary refraction or 
instrumental tremor, move together, preserving their relative 
situation, the judgment of which is no way disturbed by such 
irregular movements. ‘The heliometer also, taking in a 
greater range than ordinary micrometers, enables us to com- 
pare one large star with more than one adjacent small one, 
and to select such of the latter among many near it, as shall 
be most favourably situated for the detection of any motion 
in the large one, not participated in by its neighbours. 

(812.) The star examined by Bessel has two such neigh- 
bours, both very minute, and therefore probably very distant, 
most favourably situated, the one (s) at a distance of 7’ 42”, 
the other (s’) at 11’ 46” from the large star, and so situated, 
that their directions from that star make nearly a right angle 
with each other. The effect of parallax therefore would 
necessarily cause the two distances Ss and Ss’ to vary so 
as to attain théir maximum and minimum values alternately 
at. three-monthly intervals, and this is what was actually 
observed to take place, the one distance being always most 
rapidly on the increase or decrease when the other was 
stationary (the uniform effect of proper motion being under- 
stood of course to be always duly accounted for). This 


alternation, though so small in amount as to indicate, as a final 
NN 3 
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result, a parallax, or rather a difference of parallaxes between 
the large and small stars of hardly more than one third of a 
second, was maintained with such regularity as to leave no 
room for reasonable doubt “as to its cause, and having been 
confirmed by the further continuance of these observations, 
and quite recently by the exact coincidence between the result 
thus obtained, and that deduced by M. Peters from obser- 
vations of the same star at the observatory of Pulkova’*, is 
considered on all hands as fully established. The parallax 
of this star finally resulting from Bessel’s observation is 0”°348 
so that its distance from our system is very nearly three 
parallactic units. (Art. 804.) 

(813.) The bright star « Lyre has also near it, at only 
43” distance (and therefore within the reach of the parallel 
wire or ordinary double image micrometer) a very minute 
star, which has been subjected since 1835 to a severe and 
assiduous scrutiny by M. Struve, on the same principle of 
differential observation. He has thus established the exis- 
tence of a measurable amount of parallax in the large star, 
less indeed than that of 61 Cygni(beig only about + of 
a second), but yet sufficient (such was the delicacy of his 
measurements) to justify this excellent observer in announcing 
the result as at least highly probable, on the strength of only 
five nights’ observation, in 1835 and 1836. This probability, 
the continuation of the measures to the end of 1838 and the 
corroborative, though not in this case precisely coincident, 
result of Mr. Peters’s investigations have converted into a 
certainty. M. Struve has the merit of being the first to bring 
into practical application this method of observation, which, 
though proposed for the purpose, and its great advantages 
pointed out by Sir William Herschel so early as 1781, 
remained long unproductive of any result, owing partly to 
the imperfection of micrometers for the measurement of 


* With the great vertical circle by Ertel. 

t It has been referred even to Galileo. But the general explanation of 
Parallax in the Systema Cosmicum, Dial. iii, p. 271 (Leyden edit. 1699) to 
which the reference applies, does not touch any of the peculiar features of the 
case, or meet any of its difficulties. 
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distance, and partly to a reason which we shall presently 
have occasion to refer to. 

(814.) If the component individuals 8, s (fig. art. 810.) 
be (as is often the case) very close to each other, the pa- 
rallactic variation of their angle of position, or the extreme 
angle included between the lines A. a, C c, may be very con- 
siderable, even for a small amount of difference of paral- 
laxes between the large and small stars. For instance in 
the case of two adjacent stars 15” asunder, and otherwise 
favourably situated for observation, an annual fluctuation to 
and fro in the apparent direction of their line of junction to 
the extent of half a degree (a quantity which could not 
escape notice in the means of numerous and careful measure- 
ments) would correspond to a difference of parallax of only 
4 of asecond, A difference of 1” between two stars appa- 
rently situated at 5” distance might cause an oscillation in 
that line to the extent of no less than 11°, and if nearer one 
proportionally still greater. This mode of observation has 
not yet been put in practice, but seems to offer great ad- 
vantages.”* 

(815.) The following is a list of stars to which parallax 
has been up to the present time more or less probably 
assigned : 


u 
a Centauri - ~ - 0:913 (Henderson. ) 
61 Cygni - 0:348 (Bessel. ) 
a Lyre - - 0-261 (Struve. ) 
Sirius - 0°230 (Henderson. ) 


1880 Groombridge t 


0-226 ( Peters.) 
s Urse Majoris 


0°133 ditto. 


Arcturus - 0:127 ditto. 
Polaris es 0:067 ditto. 
Capella - 0-046 ditto. 


Although the extreme minuteness of the last four of these 
results deprives them of much numerical reliance, it is at 
least certain that the parallaxes by no means follow the order 
of magnitudes, and this is farther shown by the fact that « 
Cygni, one of M. Peters’s stars, shows absolutely no indica- 
tions of any measurable parallax whatever. 


* See Phil. Trans. 1826, p. 266. et seg. and 1827, for a list of stars well 
adapted for such observation, with the times of the year most favourable. — The 
list in Phil. Trans. 1826, is incorrect. 

+ Groombridge’s catalogue of cireumpolar stars. 

nw4 
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(816.) From the distance of the stars we are naturally led 
to the consideration of their real magnitudes. But here a 
difficulty arises, which, so far as we can judge of what optical 
instruments are capable of effecting, must always remain 
insuperable. Telescopes afford us only negative information 
as to the apparent angular diameter of any star. The round, 
well-defined, planetary discs which good telescopes show 
when turned upon any of the brighter stars are phenomena 
of diffraction, dependent, though at present somewhat enig- 
matically, on the mutual interference of the rays of light. 
They are consequently, so far as this inquiry is concerned, 
mere optical illusions, and have therefore been termed spurious 
discs. The proof of this is that telescopes of different aper- 
tures and magnifying powers, when applied for the purpose 
of measuring their angular diameters, give different results, the 
greater aperture (even with the same magnifying power) 
giving the smaller disc. That the true disc of even a large 
and bright star can have but a very minute angular measure, 
appears from the fact that in the occultation of such a star 
by the moon, its extinction is absolutely instantaneous, not the 
smallest trace of gradual diminution of light being perceptible. 
The apparent or spurious disc also remains perfectly round and 
of its full size up to the instant of disappearance, which could 
not be the case were it a real object. If our sun were 
removed to the distance expressed by our parallactic unit 
(art. 804.), its apparent diameter of 32’ 3’ would be reduced 
to only 0”:0093, or less than the hundredth of a second, a 
quantity which we have not the smallest reason to hope any 
practical improvement in telescopes will ever show as an 
object having distinguishable form. 

(817.) There remains therefore only the indication which the 
quantity of light they send to us may afford. But here again 
another difficulty besets us. The light of the sun is so im- 
mensely superior in intensity to that of any star, that it is 
impracticable to obtain any direct comparison between them. 
But by using the moon as an intermediate term of comparison 
it may be done, not indeed with much precision, but sufficiently 
well to satisfy in some degree our curiosity on the subject. 
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Now « Centauri has been directly compared with the moon by 
the method explained in Art. 783. By amean of eleven such 
comparisons made in various states of the moon, duly reduced 
and making the proper allowance on photometric principles 
for the moon’s light lost by transmission through the lens and 
prism, it appears that the mean quantity of light sent to the 
earth by a full moon exceeds that sent by « Centauri in the 
proportion of 27408 to 1. Now Wollaston, by a method 
apparently unobjectionable, found * the proportion of the 
sun’s light to that of the full moon to be that of 801072 to 1. 
Combining these results, we find the light sent us by the sun 
to be to that sent by « Centauri as 21,955,000,000, or about 
twenty-two thousand millions tol. Hence from the parallax 
assigned above to that star, it 1s easy to conclude that its 
intrinsic splendour, as compared with that of our sun at equal 
distances, is 2°3247, that of the sun being unity.+ 

(818.) The light of Sirius is four times that of « Centauri 
and its parallax only 0-230. (Art. 230.) This in effect 
ascribes to it an intrinsic splendour equal to 63:02 times that 
of our sun. f 


* Wollaston, Phil. Trans, 1829. p. 27. 

+ Results of Astronomical Observations at the Cape of Good Hope, &c. Art, 278. 
p- 363. Ifonly the results obtained near the quadratures of the moon (which 
is the situation most favourable to exactness) be used, the resulting value of the 
intrinsic light of the star (the sun being unity) is 4°1586. On the other 
hand, if only those procured near the full moon (the worst time for observation) 
be employed, the result is 14017, Discordances of this kind will startle no one 
conversant with Photometry. That a Centauri really emits more light than 
our sun must, we conceive, be regarded as an established fact. To those who 
may refer to the work cited it is necessary to mention that the quantity there 
designated by M, expresses, on the scale there adopted, 500 times the actual 
illuminating power of the moon at the time of observation, that of the mean 
full moon being unity. 

¢ See the work above cited, p. 367.—Wollaston makes the light of Sirius one 
20,000-millionth of the sun’s. Steinheil by avery uncertain method found @)= 
(3286500)? x Arcturus. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


VARIABLE AND PERIODICAL STARS. — LIST OF THOSE ALREADY 
KNOWN. — IRREGULARITIES IN THEIR PERIODS AND LUSTRE WHEN 
BRIGHTEST. —- IRREGULAR AND TEMPORARY STARS. — ANCIENT 
CHINESE RECORDS OF SEVERAL.—MISSING STARS.——DOUBLE STARS. 
—THEIR CLASSIFICATION.— SPECIMENS OF EACH CLASS.— BINARY 
SYSTEMS. — REVOLUTION ROUND EACH OTHER. — DESCRIBE EL- 
LIPTIC ORBITS UNDER THE NEWTONIAN LAW OF GRAVITY. —ELE- 
MENTS OF ORBITS OF SEVERAL.— ACTUAL DIMENSIONS OF THEIR 
ORBITS.— COLOURED DOUBLE STARS.— PHAZNOMENON OF COMPLE= 
MENTARY COLOURS. — SANGUINE STARS.—— PROPER MOTION OF THE 
STARS. — PARTLY ACCOUNTED FOR BY A REAL MOTION OF THE 
SUN.— SITUATION OF THE SOLAR APEX.—- AGREEMENT OF SOUTH-~ 
ERN AND NORTHERN STARS IN GIVING THE SAME RESULT.— PRIN- 
CIPLES ON WHICH THE INVESTIGATION OF THE SOLAR MOTION 
DEPENDS. — ABSOLUTE VELOCITY OF THE SUN’S MOTION. — SUP- 
POSED REVOLUTION OF THE WHOLE SIDEREAL SYSTEM ROUND A 
COMMON CENTER.— SYSTEMATIC PARALLAX AND ABERRATION. — 
EFFECT OF THE MOTION OF LIGHT IN ALTERING THE APPARENT 
PERIOD OF A BINARY STAR. 


(819.) Now, for what purpose are we to suppose such 
magnificent bodies scattered through the abyss of space? 
Surely not to illuminate our nights, which an additional moon 
of the thousandth part. of the size of our own would do much 
better, nor to sparkle as a pageant void of meaning and rea- 
lity, and bewilder us among vain conjectures. Useful, it is 
true, they are to man as pomts of exact and permanent 
reference; but he must have studied astronomy to little 
purpose, who can suppose man to be the only object of his 
Creator’s care, or who does not see in the vast and wonderful 
apparatus around us provision for other races of animated 
beings. The planets, as we have seen, derive their light.from 
the sun; but that cannot be the case with the stars. These 
doubtless, then, are themselves suns, and may, perhaps, each 
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in its sphere, be the presiding center round which other 
planets, or bodies of which we can form no conception from 
any analogy offered by our own system, may be circulating. 
(820.) Analogies, however, more than conjectural, are not 
wanting to indicate a correspondence between the dynamical 
laws which prevail in the remote regions of the stars and those 
which govern the motions of our own system. Wherever we 
can trace the law of periodicity —the regular recurrence of 
the same phenomena in the same times—we are strongly 
impressed with the idea of rotatory or orbitual motion. 
Among the stars are several which, though no way distin- 
guishable from others by any apparent change of place, nor 
by any difference of appearance in telescopes, yet undergo 
a more or less regular periodical increase and diminution of 
lustre, involving in one or two cases a complete extinction 
and revival. ‘These are called periodical stars. The longest 
known and one of the most remarkable is the star Omicron, 
in the constellation Cetus (sometimes called Mira Ceti), which 
was first noticed as variable by Fabricius in 1596. It 
appears about twelve times in eleven years, or more exactly 
in a period of 3314 15" 7™; remains at its greatest bright- 
ness about a fortnight, being then on some occasions equal 
to a large star of the second magnitude; decreases during 
about three months, till it becomes completely invisible to 
the naked eye, in which state it remains about five months: 
and continues increasing during the remainder of its period. 
Such is the general course of its phases. It does not always 
however return to the same degree of brightness, nor increase 
and diminish by the same gradations, neither are the successive 
intervals of its maxima equal. From the recent observations 
and inquiries into its history by M. Argelander, the mean 
period above assigned would appear to be subject to a cyclical 
fluctuation embracing eighty-eight such periods, and having 
the effect of gradually lengthening and shortening alternately 
those intervals to the extent of twenty-five days one way and 
the other.* The irregularities in the degree of brightness 
attained at the maximum are probably also periodical. 


* Astronom. Nachr. No. 624. 
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Hevelius relates* that during the four years between October 
1672 and December 1676 it did not appear at all. It was 
unusually bright on October 5. 1839 (the epoch of its maxi- 
mum for that year according to M. Argelander’s observations) 
when it exceeded # Ceti and equalled 8 Aurigz in lustre. 
(821.) Another very remarkable periodical star is that 
called Algol, or 8 Persei. It is usually visible as a star of 
the second magnitude, and such it continues for the space 
of 241345, when it suddenly begins to diminish in splendour, 
and in about 34 hours 1s reduced to the fourth magnitude, at 
which it continues about 15". It then begins again to in- 
crease, and in 33 hours more is restored to its usual brightness, 
going through all its changes in 2° 20" 48™ 58*-5. ‘This re- 
markable law of variation certainly appears strongly to 
suggest the revolution round it of some opaque body, which 
when interposed between us and Algol, cuts off a large 
portion of its light; and this is accordingly the view taken of 
the matter by Goodricke, to whom we owe the discovery of 
this remarkable fact f, im the year 1782; since which time 
the same phenomena have continued to be observed, but with 
this remarkable additional point of interest; viz. that the 
more recent observations as compared with the earlier ones 
indicate a diminution in the periodic time. The latest ob- 
servations of Argelander, Heis, and Schmidt, even go to prove 
that this diminution is not uniformly progressive, but is ac- 
tually proceeding with accelerated rapidity, which however 
will probably not continue, but, like other cyclical combina- 
tions in astronomy, will by degrees relax, and then be 
changed into an increase, according to laws of periodicity 
which, as well as their causes, remain to be discovered. The 


* Lalande’s Astronomy, Art. 794. 

t The same discovery appears to have been made nearly about the same time 
by Palitzch, a farmer of Prolitz, near Dresden, — a peasant by station, an astro- 
nomer by nature, — who, from his familiar acquaintance with the aspect of the 
heavens, had been led to notice among so many thousand stars this one as dis- 
tinguished from the rest by its variation, and had ascertained its period. The 
same Palitzch was also the first to re-discover the predicted comet of Halley in 
1759, which he saw nearly a month before any of the astronomers, who, armed 
with their telescopes, were anxiously watching its return. These anecdotes 
carry us back to the era of the Chaldean shepherds. 
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first minimum of this star in the year 1844 occurred on Jan. 
3. at 4" 14™ Greenwich mean time.* 

(822). The star 6 in the constellation Cepheus is also sub- 
ject to periodical variations, which, from the epoch of its first 
observation by Goodricke in 1784 to the present time, have 
been continued with perfect regularity. Its period from 
minimum to minimum is 5¢ 8? 47™ 39*-5, the first or epochal 
minimum for 1849 falling on Jan. 2. 38 13™ 375 M. T. at 
Greenwich. The extent of its variation is from the fifth to 
between the third and fourth magnitudes. Its increase is 
more rapid than its diminution, the interval between the 
minimum and maximum of its light being only 1¢ 14%, while 
that from the maximum to the minimum is 3¢ 19%, 

(823.) The periodical star @ Lyre, discovered by Good- 
ricke also in 1784, has a period which has been usually stated 
at from 64 9" to 64 115, and there is no doubt that in about 
this interval of time its light undergoes a remarkable diminu- 
tion and recovery. ‘The more accurate observations of M. 
Argelander however have led him to conclude} the true 
period to be 124 215 53™ 108, and that in this period a double 
maximum and minimum takes place, the two maxima being 
nearly equal and both about the 3-4 magnitude, but the 
minima considerably unequal, viz. 4°3 and 4°5m. In addition 
to this curious subdivision of the whole interval of change 
into two semi-periods, we are presented in the case of 
this star with another instance of slow alteration of period, 
which has all the appearance of being itself periodical. From 
the epoch of its discovery in 1784 to the year 1840 the period 
was continually lengthening, but more and more slowly, 
till at the last-mentioned epoch it ceased to increase, and has 
since been slowly on the decrease. As an epoch for the 
least or absolute minimum of this star, M. Argelander’s cal- 
culations enable us to assign 1846 January 34 08 9™ 535 
G. M. T. 

(824.) Another periodical star whose changes have been 


* Ast. Nach. No, 472. 
+ Astron. Nachr, No. 624. See also the valuable papers by this excellent 
astronomer in A. N. Nos. 417, 455, &c. 
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earefully observed is » Aquile or Antinoi, first pointed out 
by Pigott in 1784 (a year fertile in such discoveries) as be- 
longing to that class. Its period is 74 4° 13™ 538, the first 
minimum for 1849 occurring on Jan. 2..at 19° 22™ 55° G. M.T. 
It occupies fifty-seven hours in its increase from 5m to 4’3m, 
and 115 hours in its decrease. 

(825.) These are all the variable stars which have been 
observed with sufficient care and for a sufticient length of 
time to enable us to speak with precision as to their periods, 
epochs, and phases of brightness. But the number of those 
whose period is approximately or roughly known is consi- 
derable, and of those whose change is certain, though its period 
and limits are as yet unknown, still more so. The following 
table includes the principal among them, though each year 
adds to their number : — 


| Star. Period. xr Mag. Discovered by 
d. dec from to 
B Persei ( Sigal); - - 2°8673 2 4 | Goodricke, 1782. 
A Tauri ” - 4+ 4 5°4| Baxendell, 1848. 
Cephei - - - - 53664 3°4 5 | Goodrieke, 1784, 
n Aquile - - - 71763 $4 4:5} Pigott, 1784. 
* Cancri Thy. As (1800) = = 
¢ Geminorum + = - 10-2 4°3 4-5) Schmidt, 1847. 
B Lyre me - - = 12-9119 3°4 4°5| Goodricke, 1784, 
a Herculis - : - -| 63+ 3 4 | Herschel, 1796. 


gh gam-5 N. P.D. 70° 15’ | 9°015 7°38 10 | Hind, 1848, 
59 B. Seuti R. A. 1801 = 


188 37™; N. P. D. =95° 57’ | = 71-200 a O | Pigott, 1795. 
e Aurige - - -| 250+ 3 4 | Heis, 1846. 
o Ceti (Mira) - - -; 331°63 2 O | Fabricius, 1596. 


* Serpentis R. A. 1828 = 


15546™ 458; P. D. 74920/30"| 335+ 7? O | Harding, 1826. 
xCygni - -| 396°875 6 11 | Kirch, 1687. 
v Hydre (B. A. C. 4501. ) =} 494+ 4 10 | Maraldi, 1704. 
* Cephei (B. A.C. 7582.) -| 5 or 6 years {8 6 | Herschel, 1782. 
24 Cygni (B. A. C. 6990.) -| 18 years+ |6 O | Janson, 1600. 
* Leonis (B. A. C. 3345. a ~| Many years | 6 O | Koch, 1782. 
« Sagittarii ~ - | Ditto 3 6 | Halley, 1676. 
~ Leonis - - - - | Ditto 6 O | Montanari, 5667. 
n Cygni - - - - | Ditto 4°5 5°6| Herschel Jun", 

1842? 

* Virginis R.A. (1840)= 

12932 NOP) Dea 0" 145 days 6°7 O | Harding, 1814. 
* Coronz Bor. (B. A. C. 5236)} 105 months | 6 O | Pigott, 1795. 
7 Arietis (B.A. fe 581.) ~|5 years? 6 8 Piazzi, 1798. 
yn Argis - - - | Irregular 1 4 | Burchell, 1827. 
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Star. Period. Discovered by 


a Orionis - - - - | Irregular ‘2| Herschel Junt., 
1836. 
a Urse Majoris - - - | Some years | 1°2 Ditto, 1846, 
mn Urse Majoris - ~ - | Ditto 1-2 Ditto, 1846. 
8 Ursz Minoris - ~  .|2or 8 years?| 2 °3| Struve, 1838. 
a Cassiopeizx - - - | 225 days? 2 ‘3) Herschel Junt,, 
1838, 
a Hydre - - = - | 29 or 30 days?) 2* Ditto, 1837. 
* R. A. (1847.)=22" 58™ 578-9 
N. P. D. =80° 17/ 30” Unknown Hind, 1848. 
*R: A..(1848. j= 79 33 552 
_N.P.D. =66° 11/ 56” Ditto Ditto, 1848. 
wT Ae (1848. ) == 7" 40™ [0% 
N. P. Di=65° 53! 29// Ditto 9 0 Ditto, 1848, 
Near * R.A. 225 21™ (8-4 
(1848.) N. P. D. 100° 42/40” | Ditto 7°80 | Riimker. 
* R.A. (1848.) 145 44™ 398-6 
N. P. D. 101° 45/ 25! Ditto 8 9°10) Schumacher. 
5 Urse Majoris - - - | Many years | 2? 2°3 | Matter of general 
remark, 


N. B. In the above list the letters B. A. C. indicate the catalogue of the 
British Association, B. the catalogue of Bode. Numbers before the name of the 
constellation (as 34 Cygni) denote Flamsteed’s stars. Since this table was drawn 
up, four.additional stars, variable from the 8th or 9th magnitude to O, have been 
communicated to us by Mr. Hind, whose places are as follows: (1.) R. A. 1° 38™ 
245; N. P. D. 81° 9! 39"; (2.) 42 50™ 425, 82° 6’ 36” (1846); (3.) 82 43™ 88, 
86° 11’ (1800); (4.) 228 12™ 93, 82° 59/ 24’ (1800). Mr. Hind remarks that 
about several variable stars some degree of haziness is perceptible at their mini- 
mum. Have they clouds revolving round them as planetary or cometary attend- 
ants? He also draws attention to the fact that the red colour predominates 
among variable stars generally. The doublestar, No 2718 of Struve’s Catalogue, 
R. A. 20" 34™, P. D. 77° 54’, is stated by the author to be variable. Captain 
Smyth (Celestial Cycle, i. 274.) mentions also 3 Leonis and 18 Leonis as 
variable, the former from 6™ to 0, P=78 days, the latter from 5™ to 10™, P= 
3114 23%, but without citing any authority. Piazzi sets down 96 and 97 Virgi- 
nis and 38 Herculis as variable stars. 


(826.) Irregularities similar to those which have been 
noticed in the case of o Ceti, in respect of the maxima and 
minima of brightness attained in successive periods, have been 
also observed in several others of the stars in the foregoing 
list. x Cygni, for example, is stated by Cassini to have been 
scarcely visible throughout the years 1699, 1700, 1701, at 
those times when it was expected to be most conspicuous. 
No. 59 Scuti,is sometimes visible to the naked eye at its 
minimum, and sometimes not so, and its maximum is also very 
irregular. Pigott’s variable star in Corona is stated by M. 
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Argelander to vary for the most part so little that the unaided 
eye can hardly decide on its maxima and minima, while yet 
after the lapse of whole years of these slight fluctuations, they 
suddenly become so great that the star completely vanishes. 
The variations of « Orionis, which were most striking and un- 
equivocal in the years 1836—1840, within the years since 
elapsed became much less conspicuous. They seem now 
(Jan. 1849) to have recommenced. : 
(827.) These irregularities prepare us for other phenomena 
of stellar variation, which have hitherto been reduced to no 
law of periodicity, and must be looked upon, in relation to 
our ignorance and inexperience, as altogether casual; or, if 
periodic, of periods too long to have occurred more than once 
within the limits of recorded observation. The phenomena 
we allude to are those of Temporary Stars, which have ap- 
peared, from time to time, in different parts of the heavens, 
blazing forth with extraordinary lustre; and after remaining 
awhile apparently immovable, have died away, and left no 
trace. Such is the star which, suddenly appearing some time 
about the year 125 B.c., and which was visible in the day 
time, is said to have attracted the attention of Hipparchus, 
and led him to draw up a catalogue of stars, the earliest on 
record. Such, too, was the star which appeared, a. D. 
389, near « Aquile, remaining for three weeks as bright as 
Venus, and disappearing entirely. In the years 945, 1264, 
and 1572, brilliant stars appeared in the region of the hea- 
vens between Cepheus and Cassiopeia; and, from the imper- 
fect account we have of the places of the two earlier, as com- 
pared with that of the last, which was well determined, as 
well as from the tolerably near coincidence of the intervals 
of their appearance, we may suspect them, with Goodricke, 
to be one and the same star, with a period of 312 or perhaps 
of 156 years.. The appearance of the star of 1572 was so 
sudden, that Tycho Brahe, a celebrated Danish astronomer, 
returning one evening (the 11th of November) from his la- 
boratory to his dwelling-house, was surprised to find a group 
of country people gazing at a star, which he was sure did not 
exist half an hour before. This was the star in question. It 
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-was then as bright as Sirius, and continued to increase till 
it surpassed Jupiter when brightest, and was visible at mid- 
day. It began to diminish in December of the same year, 
and in March, 1574, had entirely disappeared. So, also, on 
the 10th of October, 1604, a star of this kind, and not less 
brilliant, burst forth in the constellation of Serpentarius, 
which continued visible till October, 1605. 

(828.) Similar phenomena, though of a less splendid cha- 
racter, have taken place more recently, as in the case of the 
star of the third magnitude discovered in 1670, by Anthelm, 
‘in the head of the Swan; which, after becoming completely 
invisible, re-appeared, and, after undergoing one or two sin- 
gular fluctuations of light, during two years, at last died away 
entirely, and has not since been seen. 

(829.) On the night of the 28th of April, 1848, Mr. Hind 
observed a star of the fifth magnitude or 5:4 (very conspi- 
cuous to the naked eye) in a part of the constellation Ophiu- 
chus (R.A. 16" 51™ 185. N.P.D. 102° 39’ 14’), where, from 
perfect familiarity with that region, he was certain that up 
to the 5th of that month no star so bright as 9:10 m. pre- 
viously existed. Neither has any record been discovered of 
a star being there observed at any previous time. From the 
time of its discovery it continued to diminish, without any 
alteration of place, and before the advance of the season ren- 
dered further cbservation impracticable, was nearly extinct. 
Its colour was ruddy, and was thought by many observers to 
undergo remarkable changes, an effect probably of its low 
situation. | 

(830.) The alterations of brightness in the southern star 
» Argtis, which have been recorded, are very singular and 
surprising. In the time of Halley (1677) it appeared asa 
star of the fourth magnitude. Lacaille, in 1751, observed it 
of the second. In the interval from 1811 to 1815, it was 
again of the fourth; and again from 1822 to 1826 of the se- 
cond. On the Ist of February, 1827, it was noticed by 
Mr. Burchell to have increased to the first magnitude, and to 
equal « Crucis. Thence again it receded to the second; and 
so continued until the end of 1837. All at once in the be- 

090 
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ginning cf 1838 it suddenly increased in lustre so as to 
surpass all the stars of the first magnitude except Sirius, 
Canopus, and « Centauri, which last star it nearly equalled. 
Thence it again diminished, but this time not below the first 
magnitude until April, 1843, when it had again increased so 
as to surpass Canopus, and nearly equal Sirius in splendour. 
«‘ A strange field of speculation,” it has been remarked, “ is 
opened by this phenomenon. The temporary stars heretofore 
recorded have all become totally extinct. Variable stars, so 
far as they have been carefully attended to, have exhibited 
periodical alternations, in some degree at least regular, of 
splendour and comparative obscurity. But here we have a 
star fitfully variable to an astonishing extent, and whose fluc- 
tuations are spread over centuries, apparently in no settled 
period, and with no regularity of progression. What origin 
can we ascribe to these sudden flashes and relapses? What 
conclusions are we to draw as to the comfort or habitability 
of a system depending for its supply of light and heat on so 
uncertain a source?” Speculations of this kind can hardly be 
termed visionary, when we consider that, from what has 
before been said, we are compelled to admit a community of 
nature between the fixed stars and our own sun; and when 
we reflect that geoloxy testifies to the fact of extensive 
changes having taken place at epochs of the most remote an- 
tiquity in the climate and temperature of our globe; changes 
difficult to reconcile with the operation of secondary causes, 
such as a different distribution of sea and land, but which 
would find an easy and natural explanation in aslow variation 
of the supply of light and heat afforded primarily. by the sun 
itself. 

(831.) The Chinese annals of Ma-touan-lin *, in which stand 
officially recorded, though rudely, remarkable astronomical 
phenomena, supply a long list of “ strange stars,” among 
which, though the greater part are evidently comets, some 
may be recognized as belonging in all probability to the class 
of Temporary Stars as above characterized. Such is that 
which is recorded to have appeared in A. D. 173, between a 

* Translated by M. Edward Biot, Connoissance des Temps, 1846. 
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and 8 Centauri, which (no doubt, scintillating from its low 
situation) exhibited ‘ the five colours,” and remained visible 
from December in that year till July in the next. And 
another which these annals assign to A.D. 101], and which 
would seem to be identical with a star elsewhere referred to 
A.D. 1012, “ which was of extraordinary brilliancy, and re- 
mained visible in the southern part of the heavens during 
three months,” * a situation agreeing with the Chinese re- 
cord, which places it low in Sagittarius. Among several less 
unequivocal is one referred to B.C. 134, in Scorpio, which 
may possibly have been Hipparchus’s star. None of the 
stars of A. D. 389, 945, 1264, and 1572, however, are noticed 
in these records. It is worthy of especial notice, that all the 
stars of this kind on record, of which the places are distinctly 
indicated, have occurred, without exception, in or close upon 
the borders of the Milky Way, and that only within the fol- 
lowing semicircle, the preceding having offered no example 
of the kind. | 

(832.) On a careful re-examination of the heavens, and a 
comparison of catalogues, many stars are now found to be 
missing; and although there is no doubt that these losses 
have arisen in the great majority of instances from mistaken 
entries, and in some from planets having been mistaken for 
stars, yet in some it is equally certain that there is no 
mistake in the observation or entry, and that the star has 
really been observed, and as really has disappeared from the 
heavens. The whole subject of variable stars is a branch of 
practical astronomy which has been too little followed up, 
and it is precisely that in which amateurs of the science, and 
especially voyagers at sea, provided with only good eyes, or 
moderate instruments, might employ their time to excellent 
advantage. It holds out a sure promise of rich discovery, 
and is one in which astronomers in established observatories 
are almost of necessity precluded from taking a part by the 
nature of the observations required. Catalogues of the com- 


* Hind, Notices of the Astronomical Society, viii. 156., citing Hepidannus. 
He places the Chinese star of 173 B.c. between a and B Canis Minoris, but M. 
Biot distinctly says a, 8B pied oriental du Centaure. 
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parative brightness of the stars in each constellation have 
been constructed by Sir Wm. Herschel, with the express 
object of facilitating these researches, and the reader will 
find them, and a full account of his method of comparison, in 
the Phil. Trans. 1796, and subsequent years. 

(833.) We come now to a class of phenomena of quite a 
different character, and which give us a real and positive 
insight into the nature of at least some among the stars, and 
enable us unhesitatingly to declare them subject to the same 
dynamical laws, and obedient to the same power of gravita- 
tion, which governs our own system. Many of the stars, 
when examined with telescopes, are found to be double, ze. 
to consist of two (in some cases three or more) individuals 
placed near together. This might be attributed to accidental 
proximity, did it occur only in a few instances; but the fre- 
quency of this companionship, the extreme closeness, and, in 
many cases, the near equality of the stars so conjoined, would 
alone lead to a strong suspicion of a more near and intimate 
relation than mere casual juxtaposition. The bright star 
Castor, for example, when much magnified, is found to con- 
sist of two stars of nearly the third magnitude, within 5” of 
each other. Stars of this magnitude, however, are not so 
common in the heavens as to render it otherwise than exces- 
sively improbable that, if scattered at random, they would 
fall so near. But this improbability becomes immensely in- 
creased by a consideration of the fact, that this is only one out 
of a great many similar instances. Mitchell, in 1767, applying 
the rules for the calculation of probabilities to the case of the 
six brightest stars in the group called the Pleiades, found 
the odds to be 500000 to 1 against their proximity being 
the mere result of a random scattering of 1500 stars (which 
he supposed to be the total number of stars of that magnitude 
in the celestial sphere*) over the heavens. Speculating 
further on this, as an indication of physical connexion rather 
than fortuitous assemblage, he was led to surmise the possi- 
bility (since converted into a certainty, but at that time, 
' * This number is considerably too small, and in consequence, Mitchell’s odds 


in this case materially overrated. But enough will remain, if this be rectified, 
fully to bear out his argument. Phil. Trans. vol. 57. 
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antecedent to any observation) of the existence of compound 
stars revolving about one another, or rather about their com- 
mon center of gravity. M. Struve, pursuing the same train 
of thought as applied specially to the cases of double and 
triple combinations of stars, and grounding his computations 
on a more perfect enumeration of the stars visible down to 
the 7th magnitude, in the part of the heavens visible at Dor- 
pat, calculates that the odds are 9570 to 1 against any two 
stars, from the Ist to the 7th magnitude inclusive, out of the 
whole possible number of binary combinations then visible, 
falling Gf fortuitously scattered) within 4” of each other. 
Now the number of instances of such binary combinations 
actually observed at the date of this calculation was already 
91, and many more have since been added to the list. Again, 
he calculates that the odds against. any such stars fortuitously 
scattered, falling within 32” of a third, so as to constitute a 
triple star, is not less than 173524 to 1. Now, four such 
combinations occur in the heavens; viz. § Orionis, o Orionis, 
11 Monocerotis, and  Cancri. The conclusion of a physical 
connexion of some kind or other is therefore unavoidable. 
(834.) Presumptive evidence of another kind is furnished 
by the following consideration. Both « Centauri and 61 
Cygni are “ Double Stars.” Both consist of two individuals, 
nearly equal, and separated from each other by an interval 
of about a quarter of a minute. In the case of 61 Cygni, 
the stars exceeding the 7th magnitude, there is already a prima 
facie probability of 9578 to 1 against their apparent proximity. 
The two stars of « Centauri are both at least of the 2nd 
magnitude, of which altogether not more than about 50 or 
60 exist in the whole heavens. But, waving this considera- 
tion, both these stars, as we have already seen, have a proper 
motion so considerable that, supposing the constituent indi- 
viduals unconnected, one would speedily leave the other be- 
hind. Yet at the earliest dates at which they were respec- 
tively observed these stars were not perceived to be double, 
and it is only to the employment of telescopes magnifying at 
least 8 or 10 times, that we owe the knowledge we now 


possess of their being so. With such a telescope Lacaille, in 
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1751, was barely able to perceive the separation of the two 
constituents of « Centauri, whereas, had one of them only 
been affected with the observed proper motion, they should 
then have been 6’ asunder. In these cases then some phy- 
sical connexion may be regarded as proved by this fact alone. 

(835.) Sir William Herschel has enumerated upwards of 
500 double stars, of which the individuals are less than 32” 
asunder. M. Struve, prosecuting the inquiry with instru- 
ments more conveniently mounted for the purpose, and. 
wrought to an astonishing pitch of optical perfection, has 
added more than five times that number. And other ob- 
servers have extended still further the catalogue of “ Double 
Stars,” without exhausting the fertility of the heavens. 
Among these are a great many in which the distance between 
the component individuals does not exceed a single second. 
They are divided into classes by M. Struve (the first living 
authority in this department of Astronomy) according to the 
proximity of their component individuals. The first class 
comprises those only in which the distance does not exceed 
1”; the 2nd those in which it exceeds 1” but falls short of 2” ; 
the 3rd class extends from 2” to 4” distance; the 4th from 
4” to 8’; the 5th from 8” to 12”; the 6th from 12” to 16”; 
the 7th from 16” to 24/’, and the 8th from 24” to 32”. Each 
class he again subdivides into two. sub-classes of which the 
one under the appellation of conspicuous double stars (duplices 
lucid) comprehends those in which both individuals exceed 
the 84 magnitude, that is to say, are separately bright enough 
to be easily seen in any moderately good telescope. All 
others, in which one or both the constituents are below this 
limit of easy visibility, are collected into another sub-class, 
which he terms residuary (Duplices relique). This arrange- 
ment is so far convenient, that after a little practice in the 
use of telescopes as applied to such objects, it is easy to judge 
what optical power will probably suffice to resolve a star of 
any proposed class and either sub-class, or would at least be 
so if the second or residuary sub-class were further subdivided 
by placing in a third sub-class “delicate” double stars, or 
those in which the companion star is so very minute as to 
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require a high degree of optical power to perceive it, of which 
instances will presently be given. 

(836.) The followmg may be taken as specimens of each 
class. They are all taken from among the lucid, or conspi- 
cuous stars, and to such of our readers as may be in possession 
of telescopes, and may be disposed to try them on such ob- 
jects, will afford him a ready test of their degree of efficiency. 


Class I., 0” to 1”. 
7 Ophiuchi. 
@ Draconis. 


y Corone, 
n Herculis. 


. y Corone Bor. 
y Centauri. 


Atlas Pleiadum. 
4 Aquarii. 


y Lupi. A Cassiopeiz. o Urse Majoris, 42 Come. 

e Arietis. A Ophiuchi. x Aquile. 52 Arietis. 

¢ Herculis, aw Lupi. w Leonis. 66 Piscium. 
Class IT., 1” to 2”. 

y Circini. ¢ Bootis. ' & Ursee Majoris. 2 Camelopardi. 

5 Cygni. t Cassiopei. a Aquila. 32 Orionis. 


o Coronz Bor. 52 Orionis. 


Class ITI., 2” to 4”. 


é€ Chameleontis. «2 Cancri. 


a Piscium. 7 Virginis. ¢ Aquarii. p Draconis. 
8 Hydre. 5 Serpentis, ¢ Orionis. p Canis. 

7 Ceti. e Bootis. t Leonis. p Herculis. 

7 Leonis. e Draconis. t Trianguli. o Cassiopeia. 
vy Corone Aus. ¢ Hydra. k Leporis. 44 Bootis. 


a Crucis. 

a Herculis. 

a Geminorum. 
6 Geminorum. 


¢ Corone Bor. 


B Orionis. 
y Arietis. 
y Delphini. 


a Centauri. 
B Cephei. 
B Scorpii. 


a Canum Ven. 
e Norme. 
¢ Piscium. 


8 Herculis, 
» Lyre. 
t Cancri. 


Class LV., 4” to 8”. 


@ Pheenicis. 
« Cephei, 
A Orionis. 
mw Cygni. 

& Bootis. 


é Cephei, 

mw Bootis. 

p Capricorni. 
v Argis. 

w Aurige. 


Class V., 8” to 12”. 


mw Eridani. 
70 Ophiuchi, 
12 Eridani. 
32 Eridani. 
95 Herculis. 


t Orionis. 
f Eridani. 
2 Canum Ven. 


Class VI., 12” to 16”. 


¢ Antlize. 
n Cassiopeie. 
@ Eridani. 


¥y Volantis. « Bootis. 

7 Lupi. 8 Monocerotis. 

¢ Ursee Major. 61 Cygni. 
Class VII., 16” to 24”. 

6 Serpentis. 24 Come. 


x Corone Aus. 
x Tauri. 


41 Draconis. 
61 Ophiuchi. 


Class VIII., 24” to 32”. 


«x Herculis. x Cygni. 
« Cephei. 23 Orionis. 
W Draconis, 
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(837.) Among the most remarkable triple, quadruple, or 
multiple stars (for such also occur), may be enumerated, | 


a Andromede. 6 Orionis. € Scorpii. 
e Lyre. # Lupi. 11 Monocerotis, 
¢ Cancri. « Bootis, 12 Lyncis. 


Of these, « Andromede, » Bootis, and » Lupi appear in 
telescopes, even of considerable optical power, only as ordi- 
nary double stars; and it is only when excellent instruments 
are used that their smaller companions are subdivided and found 
to be, in fact, extremely close double stars. «¢ Lyre offers 
the remarkable combination of a double-double star. Viewed 
with a telescope of low power it appears as a coarse and easily 
divided double star, but on increasing the magnifying power, 
each individual is perceived to be beautifully and closely 
double, the one pair being about 23”, the other about 3” 
asunder. Each of the stars  Cancri, § Scorpii, 11 Monoce- 
rotis, and 12 Lyncis consists of a principal star, closely double, 
and a smaller and more distant attendant, while @ Orionis 
presents the phenomenon of four brilliant principal stars, of 
the respective 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th magnitudes, forming a 
trapezium, the longest diagonal of which is 21’"4, and ac- 


companied by two excessively minute and very close com- 
panions (as in the annexed figure), to perceive both which is 
one of the severest tests which can be applied to a telescope. 

(838.) Of the “delicate” sub-class of double stars, or those 
consisting of very large and conspicuous principal stars, ac- 
companied by very minute companions, the following speci- 
mens may suflice: 


a 2 Cancri. a Polaris. « Circini. ¢ Virginis. 
a 2 Capricorni. B Aquarii. « Geminorum. x Eridani. 
a Indi, y Hydre. fe Persei. 16 Auriga 


a Lyre. t Urse Majoris. 17 Bootis. 94 Ceti. 
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(839.) To the amateur of Astronomy the double stars offer 
a subject of very pleasing interest, as tests of the performance 
of his telescopes, and by reason of the finely contrasted 
colours which many of them exhibit, of which more hereafter. 
But it is the high degree of physical interest which attaches 
to them, which assigns them a conspicuous place in modern 
Astronomy, and justifies the minute attention and unwearied 
diligence bestowed on the measurement of their angles of 
position and distances, and the continual enlargement of our 
catalogues of them by the discovery of new ones. It was, 
as we have seen, under an impression that such combinations, 
if diligently observed, might afford a measure of parallax 
through the periodical variations it might be expected to 
produce in the relative situation of the small attendant star, 
that Sir W. Herschel was induced (between the years 1779 
and 1784) to form the first extensive catalogues of them, 
under the scrutiny of higher magnifying powers than had 
ever previously been applied to such purposes. In the pur- 
suit of this object, the end to which it was instituted as a 
means was necessarily laid aside for a time, until the accu- 
mulation of more abundant materials should have afforded a 
choice of stars favourably circumstanced for systematic ob- 
servation. Epochal measures however, of each star, were 
secured, and, on resuming the subject, his attention was 
altogether diverted from the original object of the inquiry 
by phenomena of a very unexpected character, which at once 
engrossed his whole attention. Instead of finding, as he ex- 
pected, that annual fluctuation to and fro of one star of a 
double star with respect to the other, ——that alternate annual 
increase and decrease of their distance and angle of position, 
which the parallax of the earth’s annual motion would pro- 
duce, —he observed, in many instances, a regular progressive 
change; in some cases bearing chiefly on their distance, —in 
others on their position, and advancing steadily in one direc- 
tion, so as clearly to indicate either a real motion of the stars 
themselves, or a general rectilinear motion of the sun and 
whole solar system, producing a parallax of a higher order 
than would arise from the earth’s orbitual motion, and which 
might be called systematic parallax. 
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(840.) Supposing the two stars, and also the sun, in motion 
independently of each other, it is clear that for the interval 
of several years, these motions must be regarded as rectilinear 
and uniform. Hence, a very slight acquaintance with geo- 
metry will suffice to show that the apparent motion of one 
star of a double star, referred to the other as a center, and | 
mapped down, as it were, on a plane in which that other shall 
be taken for a fixed or zero point, can be no other than a 
right line. ‘This, at least, must be the case if the stars be 
independent of each other; but it will be otherwise if they 
have a physical connexion, such as, for instance, real proxi- 
mity and mutual gravitation would establish. In that case, 
they would describe orbits round each other, and round their 
common center of gravity; and therefore the apparent path 
of either, referred to the other as fixed, instead of being a 
portion of a straight line, would be bent into a curve concave 
towards that other. The observed motions, however, were 
so slow, that many years’ observation was required to ascer- 
tain this point; and it was not, therefore, until the year 
1803, twenty-five years from the commencement of the in- 
quiry, that any thing like a positive conclusion could be come 
to respecting the-rectilinear or orbitual character of the ob- 
served changes of position. 

(841.) In that, and the subsequent year, it was distinctly 
announced by him, in two papers, which will be found in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society for those years*, that there 
exist sidereal systems, composed of two stars revolving about 
each other in regular orbits, and constituting what may be 
termed binary stars, to distinguish them from double stars 
generally so called, in which these physically connected stars 
are confounded, perhaps, with others only optically double, or 
casually juxtaposed in the heavens at different distances from 
the eye; whereas the individuals of a binary star are, of 
course, equidistant from the eye, or, at least, cannot differ 
more in distance than the semi-diameter of the orbit they 
describe about each other, which is quite insignificant com- 
pared with the immense distance between them and the earth. 


* The announcement was in fact made in 1802, but unaccompanied by the 
observations establishing the fact. ~ 
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Between fifty and sixty instances of changes, to a greater or 
less amount, in the angles of position of double stars, are 
adduced in the memoirs above mentioned; many of which 
are too decided, and too regularly progressive, to allow of 
their nature being misconceived. In particular, among the 
more conspicuous stars, —Castor, y Virginis, § Urse, 70 
Ophiuchi, + and » Corone, £ Bootis, y Cassiopeie, y Leonis, 
¢ Herculis, § Cygni, » Bootis, « 4 and « 5 Lyre, A Ophiuchi, 
e Draconis, and ¢ Aquarii, are enumerated as among the 
most remarkable instances of the observed motion; and to 
some of them even periodic times of revolution are assigned ; 
approximative only, of course, and rather to be regarded as 
rough guesses than as results of any exact calculation, for 
which the data were at the time quite inadequate. For in- 
_ stance, the revolution of Castor is set down at 334 years, that 
of y Virginis at 708, and that of y Leonis at 1200 years. 

(842.) Subsequent observation has fully confirmed these 
results. Of all the stars above named, there is not one which 
is not found to be fully entitled to be regarded as binary ; 
and, in fact, this list comprises nearly all the most considerable 
objects of that description which have yet been detected, 
though (as attention has been closely drawn to the subject, 
and observations have multiplied) it has, of late, received 
large accessions. Upwards of a hundred double stars, cer- 
tainly known to possess this character, were enumerated by 
M. Midler in 1841*, and more are emerging into notice with 
every fresh mass of observations which come before the 
public. They require excellent telescopes for their effective 
observation, being for the most part so close as to necessitate 
the use of very high magnifiers (such as would be considered 
extremely powerful microscopes if employed to examine 
objects within our reach), to perceive an interval between 
the individuals which compose them. 

(843.) It may easily be supposed, that phenomena of this 
kind would not pass without attempts to connect them with 
dynamical theories. From their first discovery, they were 
naturally referred to the agency cf some power, like that of 


* Dorpat Observations, vol. ix. 1840 and 1841. 
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gravitation, connecting the stars thus demonstrated to be in 
a state of circulation about each other; and the extension of 
the Newtonian law of gravitation to these remote systems 
was a step so obvious, and so well warranted by our experi- 
ence of its all-sufficient agency in our own, as to have been 
expressly or tacitly made by every one who has given the 
subject any share of his attention. We owe, however, the 
first distinct system of calculation, by which the elliptic 
elements of the orbit of a binary star could be deduced from 
observations of its angle of position and distance at different 
epochs, to M. Savary, who showed*, that the motions of one 
of the most remarkable among them (¢ Urse) were explicable, 
within the limits allowable for error of observation, on the 
supposition of an elliptic orbit described in the short period 
of 58} years. A different process of computation conducted 
Professor Encket to an elliptic orbit for 70 Ophiuchi, de- 
scribed in a period of seventy-four years. M. Midler has 
especially signalized himself in this line of inquiry (see note). 
Several orbits have also been calculated by Mr. Hind and 
Captain Smyth, and the author of these pages has himself 
attempted to contribute his mite to these interesting inves- 
tigations. The following may be stated as the chief results 
which have been hitherto obtained in this branch of as- 
tronomy : — 


* Connoiss. des Temps, 1830. t+ Berlin Ephem. 1832, 

The elements Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4c, 5, 6¢, 7, 11b, 12a, are extracted from 
M. Miadler’s synoptic view of the history of double stars in vol. ix. of the Dorpat 
Observations: 4a, from the Connoiss, des Temps, 1830: 4b, 6b, and 11a, 
from vol. v. Trans. Astron. Soc. Lond.: 6a, from Berlin Ephemeris, 183¢ : 
No. 8. from Trans. Astron. Soc. vol. vi.: No. 9, 11 ¢, 12 b,and 13 from Notices 
of the Astronomical Society, vol. vii. p. 22., and viii. p. 159., and No. 10 from 
the author’s ‘* Results of Astronomical Observations, &c. at the Cape of Good 
Hope,” p. 297. The & prefixed to No. 7. denotes the number of the star in 
M. Struve’s Dorpat Catalogue (Catalogus Novus Stellarum Duplicium, &e. 
Dorpat. 1827), which contains the places for 1826 of 3112 of these objects. 

The “ position of the node” in col. 4. expresses the angle of position (see 
Art. 204.) of the line of intersection of the plane of the orbit, with the plane of 
the heavens on which it is seen projected. The “inclination” in col. 6. is the 
inclination of these two planes to one another. Col. 5. shows the angle ac- 
tually included in the plane of the orbit, between the line of nodes (defined as 
above) and the line of apsides. The elements assigned in this table to w Leonis, 
~ Bootis, and Castor must be considered as very doubtful, and the same may 
perhaps be said of those ascribed to 4 2 Bootis, which rest on too small an are of 
the orbit, and that too imperfectly observed, to afford a secure basis of calculation. 
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(844.) Of the stars in the above list, that which has been 
most assiduously watched, and has offered phenomena of the 
ereatest interest, is y Virginis. It is a star of the vulgar 
3rd magnitude (3:08 =Photom. 3:494), and its component 
individuals are very nearly equal, and as it would seem in 
some slight degree variable, since, according to the observa- 
tions of M. Struve, the one is alternately a little greater, 
and a little less than the other, and occasionally exactly 
equal to it. It has been known to consist of two stars since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century ; the distance being 
then between six and seven seconds, so that any tolerably 
good telescope would resolve it. When observed by Herschel 
in 1780, it was 5’°66, and continued to decrease gradually 
and regularly till at length, in 1836, the two stars had ap- 
proached so closely as to appear perfectly round and single 
under the highest magnifying power which could be ap- 
plied to most excellent instruments —the great refractor at 
Pulkowa alone, with a magnifying power of 1000, continuing 
to indicate by the wedge-shaped form of the disc of the star 
its composite nature. By estimating the ratio of its length 
to its breadth and measuring the former, M. Struve concludes 
that, at this epoch (1836°41), the distance of the two stars, 
center from center, might be stated at 0/22. From that 
time the star again opened, and at present (1849) the in- 
dividuals are more than 2” asunder. ‘This very remarkable 
diminution and subsequent increase of distance has been 
accompanied by a corresponding and equally remarkable 
imerease and subsequent diminution of relative angular motion. 
Thus, in the year 1783 the apparent angular motion hardly 
amounted to half a degree per annum, while in 1830 it had 
increased to 5°, in 1834 to 26°, in 1835 to 40°, and about 
the middle of 1836 to upwards of 70° per annum, or at the 
rate of a degree in five days. ‘This is in entire conformity 
with the principles of Dynamics, which establish a necessary 
connexion between the angular velocity and the distance, as 
well in the apparent as in the real orbit of one body revolving 
about another under the influence of mutual attraction; the 
former varying inversely as the square of the latter, what- 
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ever be the curve described and whatever the law of the 
attractive force. It fortunately happens that Bradley, in 
1718, had noticed and recorded in the margin of one of his 
observation books, the apparent direction of the line of junc- 
tion of the two stars, as seen on the meridian in his transit 
telescope, viz., parallel to the line joining two conspicuous stars 
a and 6 of the same constellation, as seen by the naked eye. 
This note, rescued from oblivion by the late Professor Rigaud, 
has proved of singular service in the verification of the elements 
above assigned to the orbit, which represent the whole series 
of recorded observations that date up to the end of 1846 
(comprising an angular movement of nearly nine-tenths of 
a complete circuit), both in angle and distance, with a degree 
of exactness fully equal to that of observation itself. No 
doubt can, therefore, remain as to the prevalence in this 
remote system of the Newtonian law of gravitation. 

(845.) The observations of & Urse Majoris are equally 
well represented by M. Miidler’s elements (4 ¢ of our table), 
thus fully justifying the assumption of the Newtonian law 
as that which regulates the motions of their binary systems. 
And even should it be the case, as M. Midler appears to 
consider, that in one instance at least (that of p Ophiuchi), 
deviations from elliptic motion, too considerable to arise from 
mere error of observation, exist’ (a position we are by no 
means prepared to grant*), we should rather be disposed to 
look for the cause of such deviations in perturbations arising 
(as Bessel has suggested) from the large or central star itself 
being actually a close and hitherto unrecognized double star 
than in any defect of generality in the Newtonian law. 

(846.) If the great length of the periods of some of these 
bodies be remarkable, the shortness of those of others is 
hardly less so. ¢ Herculis has already completed two revo- 


* p Ophiuchi belongs to the class of very unequal double stars, the magni- 
tudes of the individuals being 4 and 7. Such stars present difficulties in the 
exact measurement of their angles of position which even yet continue to em- 
barrass the observer, though, owing to later improvements in the art of executing 
such measurements, their influence is confined within much narrower limits than 
in the earlier history of the subject. Insimply placing a fine single wire parallel 
to the line of junction of two such stars it is easily possible to commit an error 
of 3° or 4°. By placing them between two parallel thick wires such errors are 
in great measure obviated, 
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lutions since the epoch of its first discovery, exhibiting in 
its course the extraordinary spectacle of a sidereal occultation, 
the small star having twice been completely hidden behind 
the large one. 7 Coronx, § Cancri, and § Urse have each 
performed more than one entire circuit, and 70 Ophiuchi and 
y Virginis have accomplished by far the larger portion of 
one in angular motion. If any doubt, therefore, could remain 
as to the reality of their orbitual motions, or any idea of ex- 
plaining them by mere parallactic changes, or by any other 
hypothesis than the agency of centripetal force, these facts 
must suffice for their complete dissipation. We have the 
same evidence, indeed, of their rotations about each other, 
that we have of those of Uranus and Neptune about the 
sun; and the correspondence between their calculated and 
observed places in such very elongated ellipses, must be 
admitted to carry with it proof of the prevalence of the 
Newtonian law of gravity in their systems, of the very same 
nature and cogency as that of the calculated and observed 
places of comets round the central body of our own. 

(847.) But it is not with the revolutions of bodies of a 
planetary or cometary nature round a solar center that we 
are now concerned; it is with that of sun round sun—each, 
perhaps, at least in some binary systems where the individuals 
are very remote and their period of revolution very long, 
accompanied with its train of planets and their satellites, 
closely shrouded from our view by the splendour of their 
respective suns, and crowded into a space bearing hardly 
a greater proportion to the enormous interval which separates 
them, than the distances of the satellites of our planets from 
their primaries bear to their distances from the sun itself. 
A less distinctly characterized subordination would be in- 
compatible with the stability of their systems, and with 
the planetary nature of their orbits. Unless closely nestled 
under the protecting wing of their immediate superior, the 
sweep of their other sun in its perihelion passage round their 
own might carry them off, or whirl them into orbits utterly 
incompatible with the conditions necessary for the existence 
of their inhabitants. It must be confessed, that we have 
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here a strangely wide and novel field for speculative excur- 
sions, and one which it is not easy to avoid luxuriating in. 

(848.) The discovery of the parallaxes of « Centauri and 61 
Cygni, both which are above enumerated among the “ conspi- 
cuous” double stars of the 6th class (a distinction fully merited 
in the case of the former by the brilliancy of both its con- 
stituents), enables us to speak with an approach to certainty 
as to the absolute dimensions of both their orbits, and thence 
to form a probable opinion as to the general scale on which 
these astonishing systems are constructed. The distance of 
the two stars of 61 Cygni subtends at the earth an angle 
which, since the earliest micrometrical measures in 1781, has 
varied hardly half a second from a mean value 15”:5. On 
the other hand, the angle of position has altered since the 
same epoch by nearly 50°, so that it would appear probable 
that the true form of the orbit is not far from circular, its 
situation at right angles to the visual line, and its periodic 
time probably not short of 500 years. Now, as the as- 
certained parallax of this star is 0-348, which is, therefore, 
the angle the radius of the earth’s orbit would subtend if 
equally remote, it follows that the mean distance between 
the stars is to that radius, as 15’°5 : 0/348, or as 44°54: 1. 
The orbit described by these two stars about each other un- 
doubtedly, therefore, greatly exceeds in dimensions that 
described by Neptune about the sun. Moreover, supposing’ 
the period to be five centuries (and the distance being ac- 
tually on the increase, it can hardly be less) the general pro- 
positions laid down by Newton*, taken in conjunction with 
Kepler’s third law, enable us to calculate the sum of the 
masses of the two stars, which, on these data, we find to be 
0-353, the mass of our sun being 1. The sun, therefore, is 
neither vastly greater nor vastly less than the stars com- 
posing 61 Cygni. 

(849.) The data in the case of « Centauri are more un- 
certain. Since the year 1822, the distance has been steadily 
and pretty rapidly-decreasing at the ratc of about half a 
second per annum, and that with very little change in the 


* Principia, ]. i. Prop. 57, 58, 59. 
Fr £ 
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angle of position. Hence, it follows evidently that the 
plane of its orbit passes nearly through the earth, and (the 
distance about the middle of 1834 having been 1723”) it is 
very probable that either an occultation, like that observed 
in § Herculis, on a close appulse of the two stars, will take 
place about the year 1867. As the observations we possess 
afford no sufficient grounds for a satisfactory calculation of 
elliptic elements, we must be content to assume what, at all 
events, they fully justify, viz., that the major semiaxis must 
exceed 12”, and is very probably considerably greater. Now 
this with a parallax of 0”-913 would give for the real value of 
the semiaxis 13:15 radii of the earth’s orbit, as a minimum. 
The real dimensions of their ellipse, therefore, cannot be so 
small as the orbit of Saturn; in all probability exceeds that of 
Uranus; and may possibly be much greater than either. 

(850.) The parallel between these two double stars is a 
remarkable one. Owing no doubt to their comparative prox- 
imity to our system, their apparent proper motions are both 
unusually great, and for the same reason probably rather 
than owing to unusually large dimensions, their orbits appear 
to us under what, for binary double stars, we must call un- 
usually large angles. Each consists, moreover, of stars, not 
very unequal in brightness, and in each both the stars are of 
a high yellow approaching to orange colour, the smaller 
individual, in each case, being also of a deeper tint. What- 
ever the diversity, therefore, which may obtain among other 
sidereal objects, these would appear to belong to the same 
family or genus.* 

(851.) Many of the double stars exhibit the curious and 
beautiful phenomenon of contrasted or complementary 
colours.t In such instances, the larger star is usually of a 


* Similar combinations are very numerous. Many remarkable instances 
occur among the double stars catalogued by the author in the 2nd, $rd, 4th, 
6th and 9th volumes of Trans. Roy. Ast. Soc. and in the volume of Southern 
observations already cited. See Nos. 121, 375, 1066, 1907, 2030, 2146, 2244, 
2772, 3853, 3395, 3998, 4000, 4055, 4196, 4210, 4615, 4649, 4765, 5003, 5012, 
of these catalogues. The fine binary star, B. A. C. No. 4923, has its constituents 
- 15” apart the one 6m. yellow, the other 7m. orange. 


_ « ________. other suns, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wilt desery, 
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ruddy or orange hue, while the smaller one appears blue or 
green, probably in virtue of that general law of optics, which 
provides, that when the retina is under the influence of 
excitement by any bright, coloured light; feebler lights, 
which seen alone would produce no sensation but of white- 
ness, shall for the time appear coloured with the tint com- 
plementary to that of the brighter. Thus a yellow colour 
predominating in the light of the brighter star, that of the 
less bright one in the same field of view will appear blue ; 
while, rf the tint of the brighter star verge to crimson, that 
of the other will exhibit a tendency to green—or even 
appear as a vivid green, under favourable circumstances. 
The former contrast is beautifully exhibited by + Cancri— 
the latter by y Andromede*, both fine double stars. If, 
however, the coloured star be much the less bright of the 
two, it will not materially affect the other. Thus, for in- 
stance, 7 Cassiopeiz exhibits the beautiful combination of 
a large white star, and a small one of a rich ruddy purple. 
It is by no means, however, intended to say, that in all such 
cases one of the colours is a mere effect of contrast, and it 
may be easier suggested in words, than conceived in imagi-~ 
nation, what variety of illumination two suns—a red and a 
green, or a yellow and a’ blue one—must afford a planet 
circulating about either; and what charming contrasts and 
“ orateful vicissitudes,” —a red and a green day, for instance, 
alternating with a white one and with darkness,—might 
arise from the presence or absence of one or other, or both, 
above the horizon. Insulated stars of a red colour, almost 
as deep as that of blood{, occur in many parts of the heavens, 


Communicating male and female light, 
( Which two great sexes animate the world,) 
Stored in each orb, perhaps, with some that live.” 
Paradise Lost, viii. 148. 


* The small star of y Andromedz is close double. Both its individuals are 
green: a similar combination, with even more decided colours, is presented by 
the double star, h. 881. 

+ The following are the R. ascensions and N. P. distances for 1830, of some 
of the most remarkable of these sanguine or ruby stars : — 


peg 
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but no green or blue star (of any decided hue) has, we believe, 
ever been noticed unassociated with a companion brighter 
than itself. . 

(852.) Another very interesting subject of inquiry, in the 
physical history of the stars, is their proper motion. It was 
first noticed by Halley, that three principal stars, Sirius, 
Arcturus, and Aldebaran, are placed by Ptolomy, on the 
strength of observations made by Hipparchus, 130 years B.c., 
in latitudes respectively 20’, 22’, and 33’ more northerly than 
he actually found them in 1717.* Making due allowance for 
the diminution of obliquity of the ecliptic in the interval 
(1847 years) they ought to have stood, if really fixed, re- 
spectively 10’, 14’, and 0’ more southerly. As the circum- 
stances of the statement exclude the supposition of error of 
transcription in the MSS., we are necessitated to admit a 
southward motion in latitude in these stars to the very con- 
siderable extent, respectively, of 37’, 42’, and 33’, and this is 
corroborated by an observation of Aldebaran at Athens, in . 
the year a. D. 509, which star, on the 11th of March in that 
year, was seen immediately after its emergence from occul- 
tation by the moon, in such a position as it could not have 
had if the occultation were not nearly central. Now, from the 
knowledge we have of the lunar motions, this could not have 
been the case had Aldebaran at that time so much southern 
latitude as at present. A priori, it might be expected that 
apparent motions of some kind or other should be detected 
among so great a multitude of individuals scattered through 
space, and with nothing to keep them fixed. Their mutual 
attractions even, however inconceivably enfeebled by dis- 
tance, and counteracted by opposing attractions from op- 
posite quarters, must in the lapse of eountless ages produce 


R. A. ba fro Soke R. A. WLEPD: R. A, N. P. D. 
hom-os. oe eee, Lin cee Sh 2h eA, ae Do shen ae 
4 40 53 61 46 21 10 52 10 107.24 40 |} 20 7 8 111 50 11 
5.38.29 1386 32°15 4712-37 1 148 45 47 | 21 37 18 81 59 47 
9 27 56 152 2 48 | 16 29 44 129. 42 * O98 2ISs7r20 52 54 47 


9 48 31 130 47 12 
-Of these No. 5. (in order of right ascension) is in the same field of view with a 
Hydre, and No. 9. with 8 Crucis. 
* Phil. Trans. 1717, vol. xxx. fo. 736, 
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some movements— some change of internal arrangement 
—resulting from the difference of the opposing actions. 
And it is a fact, that such apparent motions are really proved 
to exist by the exact observations of modern astronomy. 
Thus, as we have seen, the two stars of 61 Cygni have 
remained constantly at the same, or very nearly the same, 
distance, of 15”, for at least fifty years past, although 
they have shifted their local situation in the heavens, in 
this interval of time, through no less than 4’ 23”, the 
annual proper motion of each star being 5’°3; by which 
quantity (exceeding a third of their intervad) this system is 
every year carried bodily along in some unknown path, by 
a motion which, for many centuries, must be regarded as 
uniform and rectilinear. Among stars not double, and no 
way differing from the rest in any other obvious particular, 
e Indi* and » Cassiopeie are to be remarked as having the 
greatest proper motions of any yet ascertained, amounting 
respectively to 7/"74 and 3°74 of annual displacement. And 
a great many others have been observed to be thus constantly 
carried away from their places by smaller, but not less un- 
equivocal motions. T 

(853.) Motions which require whole centuries to accumu- 
late before they produce changes of arrangement, such as 
the naked eye can detect, though quite sufficient to destroy that 
idea of mathematical fixity which precludes speculation, are 
yet too trifling, as far as practical applications go, to induce 
a change of language, and lead us to speak of the stars in 
common parlance as otherwise than fixed. Small as they 
are, however, astronomers, once assured of their reality, have 
not been wanting in attempts to explain and reduce them 
to general laws. No. one, who reflects with due attention 
on fi: subject, will be inclined to deny the high probability, 
nay certainty, that the sun as well as the stars must have a 
proper motion in some direction; and the inevitable conse- 
quence of such a motion, if unparticipated by the rest, must 


* D’Arrest. Astr. Nachr., No. 618. 

+ The reader may consult “ a list of 314 stars having, or supposed to have, 
a proper motion of not less than about 0/"5 of a great ‘cirele ” See annum) by 
the late F. Baily, Esq. Trans. Ast, Soc. v. p. 158, 
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be a slow average apparent tendency of all the stars to the 
vanishing point of lines parallel to that direction, and to the 
region which he is leaving, however greatly individual stars 
might differ from such average by reason of their own pecu- 
liar proper motion. ‘This is the necessary effect of perspec- 
tive; and it is certain that it must be detected by observa- 
tion, if we knew accurately the apparent proper motions of 
all the stars, and if we were sure that they were independent, 
z.e. that the whole firmament, or at least all that part which 
we see in our own neighbourhood, were not drifting along 
together, by a general set as it were, in one direction, the 
result of unknown processes and slow internal changes going 
on in the sidereal stratum to which our system belongs, as we 
see motes sailing in a current of air, and keeping nearly the 
same relative situation with respect to one another. 

(854.) It was on this assumption, tacitly made indeed, 
but. necessarily implied in every step of his reasoning, that 
Sir William Herschel, in 1783, on a consideration of the 
apparent proper motions of such stars as could at that period 
be considered as tolerably (though still imperfectly) ascer- 
tained, arrived at the conclusion that a relative motion of the 
sun, among the fixed stars in the direction of a point or 
parallactic apex, situated near X Herculis, that is to say, in 
R, A. 175 22™=260° 34’, N.P.D. 63° 43’ (1790), would 
account for the chief observed apparent motions, leaving, 
however, some still outstafiding and not explicable by this 
cause ; and in the same year Prevost, taking nearly the same 
view of the subject, arrived at a conclusion as to the solar 
apex (or point of the sphere towards which the sun relatively 
advances), agreeing nearly in polar distance with the fore- 
going, but differing from it about 27° in right ascension. 
Since that time methods of calculation have been improved 
and concinnated, our knowledge of the proper motions of 
the stars has been rendered more precise, and a greater 
number of cases of such motions have been recorded. The 
subject has been resumed by several eminent astronomers 
and mathematicians: viz. Ist, by M. Argelander, who, from 
the consideration of the proper motions of 21 stars exceeding 
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1” per annum in arc, has placed the solar apex in R. A. 
256° 25’, N.P.D. 51° 23’; from those of 50 stars between 
07:5 and 17:0, in 255° 10’, 51° 26’; and from those of 319 
stars having motions between 0/1 and 0’°5 per annum, in 
261° 11’, 59° 2’: 2ndly, by M. Luhndahl, whose calculations, 
founded on the proper motions of 147 stars, give 252° 53’, 
75° 34’: and 3rdly, by M. Otto Struve, whose result 261° 22’, 
62° 24’, emerges from a very elaberate discussion of the 
proper motions of 392 stars. All these places are for A.D. 
1790. 

(855.) The most probable mean of the results obtained by 
these three astronomers, is (for the same epoch) R. A. = 259° 
9, N.P.D. 55° 23’. Their researches, however, extending 
only to stars visible in European observatories, it became a 
point of high interest to ascertain how far the stars of the 
southern hemisphere not so visible, treated independently 
on the same system of procedure, would corroborate or con- 
trovert their conclusion. The observations of Lacaille, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1751 and 1752, compared with those 
of Mr. Johnson at St. Helena, in 1829-33, and of Henderson 
at the Cape in 1830 and 1831, have afforded the means of 
deciding this question. The task has very recently been 
executed in a masterly manner by Mr. Galloway, in a paper 
published in the Philosophical. Transactions for 1847 (to 
which we may also refer the reader for a more particular 
account of the history of the subject than our limits allow 
us to give.) On comparing the records, Mr. Galloway finds 
eighty-one southern stars not employed in the previous in- 
vestigations above referred to, whose proper motions in the 
intervals elapsed appear considerable enough to assure us 
that they have not originated in error of the earlier observa- 
tions. Subjecting these to the same process of computation 
he concludes for the place of the solar apex, for 1790, as 
follows: viz. R.A. 260° 1’, N.P.D. 55° 37’, a result so 
nearly identical with that afforded by the northern hemi- 
sphere, as to afford a full conviction of its near approach to 
truth, and what may fairly be considered a demonstration of 
the physical cause assigned. 

Pr 4 
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(856.) Of the mathematical conduct of this inquiry the 
nature of this work precludes our giving any account; but 
as the philosophical principle on which it is based has been 
misconceived, it is necessary to say a few words in explana- 
tion of it. Almost all the greatest discoveries in astronomy 
have resulted from the consideration of what we have else- 
where termed RESIDUAL PHHNOMENA™, of a quantitative or 
numerical kind, that is to say, of such portions of the nume- 
rical or quantitative results of observation as remain out- 
standing and unaccounted for after subducting and allowing 
for all that would result from the strict application of known 
principles. It was thus that the grand discovery of the 
precession of the equinoxes resulted as a residual phznome- 
non, from the imperfect explanation of the return of the 
seasons by the return of the sun to the same apparent place 
among the fixed stars. Thus, also, aberration and nutation 
resulted as residual phenomena from that portion of the 
changes of the apparent places of the fixed stars which was 
left unaccounted for by precession. And thus again the 
apparent proper motions of the stars are the observed residues 
of their apparent movements outstanding and unaccounted 
for by strict calculation of the effects of precession, nutation, 
and aberration. ‘T’he nearest approach which human theories 
ean make to perfection is to diminish this residue, this caput 
mortuum of observation, as it may be considered, as much as 
practicable, and, if possible, to reduce it to nothing, either 
by showing that something has been neglected in our estima- 
tion of known causes, or by reasoning upon it as a new fact, 
and on the principle of the inductive philosophy ascending 
from the effect to its cause or causes. On the suggestion of 
any new cause hitherto unresorted to for its explanation, our 
first object must of course be to decide whether such a cause 
would produce such a result im kind: the next, to assign to 
it such an intensity as shall account for the greatest possible 
amount of the residual matter in hand. The proper motion 
of the sun being suggested as such a cause, we have two 


* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. Cab. Cyclopedia, No. 14. 
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things disposable —its direction and velocity, both which it 
is evident, if they ever became known to us at all, can only 
be so by the consideration of the very phenomenon in ques- 
tion. Our object, of course, is to account, if possible, for 
the whole of the observed proper motions by the proper 
assumption of these elements. If this be impracticable, what 
remains unaccounted for is a residue of a more recondite 
kind, but which, so long as it zs unaccounted for, we must 
regard as purely casual, seeing that, for anything we can 
perceive to the contrary, it might with equal probability be 
one way as the other. The theory of chances, therefore, 
necessitates (as it does in all such cases) the application of 
a general mathematical process, known as “the method of 
least squares,” which leads, as a matter of strict geometrical 
conclusion, to the values of the elements sought, which, under 
all the circumstances, are the most probable. 

(857.) This is the process resorted to by all the geometers 
we have enumerated in the foregoing articles (art. 854,855). 
It gives not only the direction in space, but also the velocity 
of the solar motion, estimated on a scale conformable to that 
in which the velocity of the sidereal motions to be explained 
are given; 7.e. in seconds of arc as subtended at the average 
distance of the stars concerned, by its annual motion in space. 
But here a consideration occurs which tends materially to 
complicate the problem, and to introduce into its solution an 
element depending on suppositions more or less arbitrary. 
The distance of the stars being, except in two or three in- 
‘stances, unknown, we are compelled either to restrict our 
inquiry to these, which are too few to ground any result on, 
or to make some supposition as to the relative distances of 
the several stars employed. In this we have nothing but 
general probability to guide us, and two courses only present 
themselves, either, Ist, To class the distances of the stars 
according to their magnitudes, or apparent brightnesses, and 
to institute separate and independent calculations for each 
class, including stars assumed to be equidistant, or nearly so: 
or, 2dly, To class them according to the observed amount 
of their apparent proper motions, on the presumption that 
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those which appear to move fastest are really nearest to us. 
The former is the course pursued by M. Otto Struve, the 
latter by M. Argelander. With regard to this latter principle 
of classification, however, two considerations interfere with 
its applicability, viz. lst, that we see the real motion of the 
stars foreshortened by the effect of perspective ; and 2dly, that 
that portion of the total apparent proper motion which arises 
from the real motion of the sun depends, not simply on the 
absolute distance of the star from the sun, but also on its 
angular apparent distance from the solar apex, being, ceteris 
paribus, as the sine of that angle. To execute such a clas- 
sification correctly, therefore, we ought to know both these 
particulars for each star. ‘The first is evidently out of our 
reach. We are therefore, for that very reason, compelled to 
regard it as casual, and to assume that on the average of a 
great number of stars it would be uninfluential on the result. 
But the second cannot be so summarily disposed of. By the 
aid of an approximate knowledge of the solar apex, it is true, 
approximate values may be found of the simply apparent 
portions of the proper motions, supposing all the stars equi- 
distant, and these being subducted from the total observed 
motions, the residues might afford ground for the classification 
in question.* This, however, would be a long, and to a cer- 
tain extent precarious system of procedure. On the other 
hand, the classification by apparent brightness 1s open to no 
such difficulties, since we are fully justified in assuming that, 
on a general average, the brighter stars are the nearer, and 
that the exceptions to this rule are casual in that sense of 
the word which it always bears in such inquiries, expressing 
solely our ignorance of any ground for assuming a bias one 
way or other on either side of a determinate numerical rule. 
In Mr. Galloway’s discussion of the southern stars the con- 
sideration of distance is waived altogether, which is equivalent 
to an admission of complete ignorance on this point, as well 


* M. Argelander’s classes, however, are constructed without reference to this 
consideration, on the sole basis of the total apparent amount of proper motion, 
and are, therefore, pro tanto, questicnable. It is the more satisfactory then to 
find so considerable an agreement among his partial results as actually obtains. 
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as respecting the real directions and velocities of the indi- 
vidual motions. 

(858.) The velocity of the solar motion which results from 
M. Otto Struve’s calculations is such as would carry it over 
an angular subtense of 03392 if seen at right angles from 
the average distance of a star of the first magnitude. If we 
take, with M. Struve, senior, the parallax of such a star as 
probably equal to 0’°209*, we shall at once be enabled to 
compare this annual motion with the radius of the earth’s 
orbit, the result being 1:623 of such units. The sun then 
advances through space (relatively, at least, among the stars), 
carrying with it the whole planetary and cometary system 
with a velocity of 1:623 radii of the earth’s orbit, or 
154,185,000 miles per annum, or 422,000 miles (that is to 
say, nearly its own semi-diameter) per diem: in other words, 
with a velocity a very little greater than one-fourth of the 
earth’s annual motion in its orbit. 

(859.) Another generation of astronomers, perhaps many, 
must pass away before we are in a condition to decide from 
a more precise and extensive knowledge of the proper motions 
of the stars than we at present possess, how far the direction 
and velocity above assigned to the solar motion deviates from 
exactness, whether it continue uniform, and whether it show 
any sign of deflection from rectilinearity; so as to hold out 
a prospect of one day being enabled to trace out an arc of 
the solar orbit, and to indicate the direction in which the 
preponderant gravitation of the sidereal firmament is urging 
the central body of our system. An analogy for such devia- 
tion from uniformity would seem to present itself in the 
alleged existence of a similar deviation in the proper motions 
of Sirius and Procyon, both which stars were considered, up 
to a very recent period, and on very high astronomical 
authority, to have varied sensibly in this respect within the 
limits of authentic and dependable observation. Such, indeed, 
appeared to be the amount of evidence for this as a matter of 
fact as to give rise toa speculation on the probable circulation 
of these stars round opaque (and therefore invisible) bodies 


* Etudes d’Astronomie Stellaire, p, 107. 
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at no great distances from them respectively, in the manner 
of binary stars. M. Struve, however (in his work already so 
frequently cited), has destroyed this conclusion by instituting 
a most searching and rigorous inquiry into all the circum- 
stances of either case, and has succeeded in demonstrating 
that the supposed anomalies have arisen solely from the 
effects of instrumental error and imperfect determination of 
the coefficients of the uranographical corrections. 

(860.) The whole of the reasoning upon which the deter- 
mination of the solar motion in space rests, is based upon the 
entire exclusion of any daw either derived from observation 
or assumed in theory, affecting the amount and direction of 
the real motions both of the sun and stars. It supposes an 
absolute non-recognition, in those motions, of any general 
directive cause, such as, for example, a common circulation 
of all about a common center. Any such limitation intro- 
duced into the conditions of the problem of the solar motion 
would alter zm toto both its nature and the form of its solution. 
Suppose for instance that, conformably to the speculations of 
several astronomers, the whole system of the Milky Way, 
including our sun, and the stars, our more immediate neigh- 
bours, which constitute our sidereal firmament, should have a 
general movement of rotation in the plane of the galactic circle 
(any other would be exceedingly improbable, indeed hardly 
reconcilable with dynamical principles), being held together in 
opposition to the centrifugal force thus generated by the mutual 
gravitation of its constituent stars. Except we at the same 
time admitted that the scale on which this movement pro- 
ceeds is so enormous that all the stars whose proper motions 
we include in our calculations go together in a body, so far 
as that movement is concerned (as forming too small an in- 
tegrant portion of the whole to differ sensibly in their re- 
lation to its central point); we stand precluded from drawing 
any conclusion whatever, not only respecting the absolute 
motion of the sun, but respecting even its relative movement 
among those stars, until we have established some law, or at 
all events framed some hypothesis having the provisional force 
of a law, connecting the whole, or a part of the motion of 
each individual with its situation in space. 
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(861.) Speculations of this kind have not been wanting 
in astronomy, and recently an attempt has been made by 
M. Midler to assign the local center in space, round which 
the sun and stars revolve, which he places in the group of 
the Pleiades, a situation in itself improbable, lying as it 
does no less than 26° out of the plane of the galactic 
circle, out of which plane it is almost inconceivable that any 
general circulation can take place. In the present defective 
state of our knowledge respecting the proper motion of the 
smaller stars, especially in right ascension, (an element for the 
most part far less exactly ascertainable than the polar dis- 
tance, or at least which has been hitherto far less accurately 
ascertained, ) we cannot but regard all attempts of the kind 
as to a certain extent premature, though by no means to be 
discouraged as forerunners of something more decisive. The 
question, as a matter of fact, whether a rotation of the 
galaxy in its own plane exist or not might be at once re- 
solved by the assiduous observation both in R. A. and polar 
distance of a considerable number of stars of the Milky Way, 
judiciously selected for the purpose, and ineluding all mag- 
nitudes, down to the smallest distinctly identifiable, and 
capable of being observed with normal accuracy: and we 
would recommend the inquiry to the special attention of 
directors of permanent observatories, provided with adequate 
instrumental means, in both hemispheres. Thirty or forty 
years of observation perseveringly directed to the object in 
view, could not fail to settle the question.* 

(862.) The solar motion through space, if real and not 
simply relative, must give rise to uranographical corrections 
analogous to parallax and aberration. The solar or systematic 
parallax is no other than that part of the proper motion of 
each star which is simply apparent, arising from the. sun’s 
motion, and until the distances of the stars be known, must 


* An examination of the proper motions of the stars of the B. Assoc. Catal. 
in the portion of the Milky Way nearest either pole (where the motion should 
be almost wholly in R A) indicates no distinct symptom of such a rotation. If 
the question be taken up fundamentally, it will involve a redetermination from 
the recorded proper motions, both of the precession of the equinoxes and the 
change of obliquity of the ecliptic, 
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remain inextricably mixed up with the other or real portion. 
The systematic aberration, amounting at its maximum (for 
stars 90° from the solar apex to about 5”) displaces all the 
stars in great circles diverging from that apex through angles 
proportional to the sines of their respective distances from it. 
This displacement, however, is permanent, and therefore 
uncognizable by any phenomenon, so long as the solar motion 
remains invariable; but should it, in the course of ages, 
alter its direction and velocity, both the direction and amount 
of the displacement in question would alter with it. The 
change, however, would become mixed up with other changes 
in the apparent proper motions of the stars, and it would 
seem hopeless to attempt disentangling them. 

(863.) A singular, and at first sight paradoxical effect of 
the progressive movement of light, combined with the proper 
motion of the stars, is, that it alters the apparent periodic 
time in which the individuals of a binary star circulate about 
each other.* To make this apparent, suppose them to cir- 
culate round each other in a plane perpendicular to the 
visual ray in a period of 10,000 days. Then if both the sun 
and the center of gravity of the binary system remained fixed 
in space, the relative apparent situation of the stars would 
be exactly restored to its former state after the lapse of this 
interval, and if the angle of position were 0° at first, after 
10,000 days it would again be so. But now suppose that 
the center of gravity of the star were in the act of receding 
in a direct line from the sun with a velocity of one-tenth 
part of the radius of the earth’s orbit per diem. Then at the 
expiration of 10,000 days it would be more remote from us 
by 1000 such radii, a space which light would require 57 days 
to traverse. Although really, therefore, the stars would 
have arrived at the position 0° at the exact expiration of 
10,000 days, it would require 57 days more for the notice 
of that fact to reach our system. In other words, the period 
would appear to us to be 10,057 days, since we could only 
conclude the period to be completed when to us as observers 
the original angle of position was again restored. A contrary 
motion would produce a contrary effect. 


* Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 520. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


OF CLUSTERS OF STARS AND NEBUL. 


OF CLUSTERING GROUPS OF STARS.— GLOBULAR CLUSTERS. — THEIR 
STABILITY DYNAMICALLY POSSIBLE.— LIST OF THE MOST REMARK= 
ABLE. — CLASSIFICATION OF NEBULZ AND CLUSTERS. — THEIR 
DISTRIBUTION OVER THE HEAVENS. — IRREGULAR CLUSTERS. — 
RESOLVABILITY OF NEBULZ. — THEORY OF THE FORMATION OF 
CLUSTERS BY NEBULOUS SUBSIDENCE. — OF ELLIPTIC NEBULA, 
—THAT OF ANDROMEDA. — ANNULAR AND PLANETARY NEBULA. 
—DOUBLE NEBULZ.— NEBULOUS STARS.—CONNEXION OF NEBULA 
WITH DOUBLE STARS.— INSULATED NEBULZ OF FORMS NOT 
WHOLLY IRREGULAR. — OF AMORPHOUS NEBULZ.— THEIR LAW 
OF DISTRIBUTION MARKS THEM AS OUTLIERS OF THE GALAXY. 
— NEBULZ, AND NEBULOUS GROUP OF ORION — OF ARGO — OF 
SAGITTARIUS — OF CYGNUS. —- THE MAGELLANIC CLOUDS. — SIN- 
GULAR NEBULA IN THE GREATER OF THEM. — THE ZODIACAL 
LIGHT. — SHOOTING STARS. 


(864.) WHEN we cast our eyes over the concave of the 
heavens in a clear night, we do not fail to observe that here 
and there are groups of stars which seem to be compressed 
together in a more condensed manner than in the neighbour- 
ing parts, forming bright patches and clusters, which attract 
attention, as if they were there brought together by some 
general cause other than casual distribution. There is a 
group, called the Pleiades, in which six or seven stars may be 
noticed, if the eye be directed full upon it; and many more 
if the eye be turned carelessly aside, while the attention is kept 
directed* upon the group. Telescopes show fifty or sixty 

* It is a very remarkable fact, that the center of the visual area is far less 
sensible to feeble impressions of light, than the exterior portions of the retina. 
Few persons are aware of the extent to which this comparative insensibility 
extends, previous to trial. To estimate it, let the reader look alternately 
full at a star of the fifth magnitude, and beside it; or choose two, equally 
bright, and about 3° or 4° apart, and look full at one of them, the probability 
is, he will see only the other. ‘The fact accounts for the multitude of stars with 


which we are impressed bya general view of the heavens; their paucity when we 
come to count them. 
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large stars thus crowded together in a very moderate space, 
comparatively insulated from the rest of the heavens. The 
constellation called Coma Berenices is another such group, 
more diffused, and consisting on the whole of larger stars. 
(865.) In the constellation Cancer, there is a somewhat 
similar, but less definite, luminous spot, called Prasepe, or 
the bee-hive, which a very moderate telescope, — an ordinary 
night-glass for instance,—resolves entirely into stars. In 
the sword-handle of Perseus, also, is another’ such spot, 
crowded with stars, which requires rather a better telescope to 
resolve into individuals separated from each other. These 
are called clusters of stars; and, whatever be their nature, it 
is certain that other laws of aggregation subsist in these spots, 
than those which have determined the scattering of stars over 
the general surface of the sky. This conclusion is still more 
strongly pressed upon us, when we come to bring yery 
powerful telescopes to bear on these and similar spots. There 
are a great number of objects which have been mistaken for 
comets, and, in fact, have very much the appearance of comets 
without tails: small round, or oval nebulous specks, which 
telescopes of moderate power only show as such. Messier 
has given, in the Connois. des Temps for 1784, a list of the 
places of 103 objects of this sort ; which all those who search 
for comets ought to be familiar with, to avoid being misled 
by their similarity of appearance. That they are not, however, 
comets, their fixity sufficiently proves; and when we come 
to examine them with instruments of great power, —such as 
reflectors of eighteen inches, two feet, or more in aperture,— 
any such idea is completely destroyed. They are then, for 
the most part, perceived to consist entirely of stars crowded 
together so as to occupy almost a definite outline, and to run 
up to a blaze of light in the centre, where their condensation 
is usually the greatest. (See jig. 1. pl. II., which represents 
(somewhat rudely) the thirteenth nebula of Messier’s list 
(described by him as nébuleuse sans étoiles), as seen in a 
reflector of 18 inches aperture and 20 feet focal length.) 
Many of them, indeed, are of an exactly round figure, and 
convey the complete idea of a globular space filled full of 
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stars, insulated in the heavens, and constituting in itself a 
family or society apart from the rest, and subject only to its 
own internal laws. It would be a vain task to attempt to 
count the stars in one of these globular clusters. They 
are not to be reckoned by hundreds; and on a rough cal- 
culation, grounded on the apparent intervals between them 
at the borders, and the angular diameter of the whole group, 
it would appear that many clusters of this description must 
contain, at least, five thousand stars, compacted and wedged 
together in a round space, whose angular diameter does not 
exceed eight or ten minutes; that is to say, in an area not 
more than a tenth part of that covered by the moon. 

(866.) Perhaps it may be thought to savour of the gigan- 
tesque to look upon the individuals of such a group as suns 
like our own, and their mutual distances as equal to those 
which separate our sun from the nearest fixed star: yet, 
when we consider that their united lustre affects the eye with 
a less impression of light than a star of the fourth magnitude, 
(for the largest of these clusters is barely visible to the naked 
eye, ) the idea we are thus compelled to form of their distance 
from us may prepare us for almost any estimate of their 
dimensions. At all events, we can hardly look upon a group 
thus insulated, thus in setpso totus, teres, atque rotundus, as 
not forming a system of a peculiar and definite character. 
Their round figure clearly indicates the existence of some 
general bond of union in the nature of an attractive force; 
and, in many of them, there is an evident acceleration in 
the rate of condensation as we approach the center, which 
is not referable to a merely uniform distribution of equidistant 
stars through a globular space, but marks an intrinsic density 
in their state of aggregation, greater in the center than at 
the surface of the mass. It is difficult to form any concep- 
tion of the dynamical state of such a system. On the one 
hand, without a rotatory motion and a centrifugal force, it is 
hardly possible not to regard them as in a state of progressive 
collapse. On the other, granting such a motion and such a 
force, we find it no less difficult to reconcile the apparent 
sphericity of their form with a rotation of the whole system 

QQ 
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round any single axis, without which internal collisions might 
at first sight appear to be inevitable. If we suppose a 
slobular space filled with equal stars, uniformly dispersed 
through it, and very numerous, each of them attracting 
every other with a force inversely as the square of the 
distance, the resultant force by which any one of them (those 
at the surface alone excepted) will be urged, in virtue of 
their joint attractions, will be directed towards the common 
center of the sphere, and will be directly as the distance 
therefrom. This follows from what Newton has proved of 
the internal attraction of a homogeneous sphere. (See also 
note on Art. 735.) Now, under such a law of force, each 
particular star would describe a perfect ellipse about the 
common center of gravity as its center, and that, in whatever 
plane and whatever direction it might revolve. The con- 
dition, therefore, of a rotation of the cluster, as a mass, about 
a single axis would be unnecessary. ach ellipse, whatever 
might be the proportion of its axis, or the inclination of its 
plane to the others, would be invariable in every particular, 
and all would be described in one common period, so that at 
the end of every such period, or annus magnus of the system, 
every star of the cluster (except the superficial ones) would 
be exactly re-established in its original position, thence to set 
out afresh, and run the same unvarying round for an in- 
definite succession of ages. Supposing their motions, there- 
fore, to be so adjusted at any one moment as that the orbits 
‘should not intersect each other, and so that the magnitude of 
each star, and the sphere of its more intense attraction, should 
bear but a small proportion to the distance separating the 
individuals, such a system, it is obvious, might subsist, and 
realize, in great measure, that abstract and ideal harmony, 
which Newton, in the 89th Proposition of the First Book 
of the Principia, has shown to characterize a law of force 
directly as the distance.* 

(867.) The following are the places, for 1830, of the 
principal of these remarkable objects, as specimens of their 
class : — 


* See also Quarterly Review, No. 94. p. 540. 
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Of these, by far the most conspicuous and remarkable is 
o Centauri the fifth of the list in order of Right Ascension. 
It is visible to the naked eye as a dim round cometic object 
about equal to a star 4:5 m., though probably if concentered 
in a single point, the impression on the eye would be much 
greater. Viewed in a powerful telescope it appears as a globe 
of fully 20’ in diameter, very gradually increasing in brightness 
to the center, and composed of innumerable stars of the 13th 
and 15th magnitudes (the former probably being two or more 
of the latter closely juxtaposed). The 11th in order of the 
list (R. A. 16 35™) is also visible to the naked eye in very 
fine nights, between 7 and ¢ Herculis, and is a superb object 
in a large telescope. Both were discovered by Halley, the 
former in 1677, and the latter in 1714. 

(868.) It is to Sir William Herschel that we owe the most 
complete analysis of the great variety of those objects which 
are generally classed under the common head of Nebulex, but 
which have been separated by him into—-Ist. Clusters of 
stars, in which the stars are clearly distinguishable ; and these, 
again, into globular and irregular clusters; 2d. Resolvable 
nebulz, or such as excite a suspicion that they consist of stars, 
and which any increase of the optical power of the telescope 
may be expected to resolve into distinct stars; 3d. Nebula, 
properly so called, in which there is no appearance whatever 
of stars; which, again, have been subdivided into subordinate 
uses, according to their brightness and size; 4th. Planetary 
nebule; 5th. Stellar nebule; and, 6th. Nebulous stars. 
The great power of his telescopes disclosed the existence 
of an immense number of these objects before unknown, and 


showed them to be distributed over the heavens, not by any 
QaQq2 
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means uniformly, but with a marked preference to a certain 
district, extending over the northern pole of the galactic 
circle, and occupying the constellations Leo, Leo Minor, the 
body, tail, and hind legs of Ursa Major, Canes Venatici, 
Coma Berenices, the preceding leg of Bootes, and the head, 
wings, and shoulder of Virgo. In this region, occupying 
about one-eighth of the whole surface of the sphere, one-third 
of the entire nebulous contents of the heavens are con- 
gregated. On the other hand, they are very sparingly 
scattered over the constellations Aries, Taurus, the head and 
shoulders of Orion, Auriga, Perseus, Camelopardalus, Draco, 
Hercules, the northern part of Serpentarius, the tail ‘of 
Serpens, that of Aquila, and the whole of Lyra. The hours 
3, 4, 5, and 16, 17, 18, of right ascension in the northern 
hemisphere are singularly poor, and, on the other hand, the 
hours 10, 11, and 12 (but especially 12), extraordinarily rich 
in these objects. In the southern hemisphere a much greater 
uniformity of distribution prevails, and with exception of 
two very remarkable centers of accumulation, called the 
Magellanic clouds (of which more presently), there is no 
very decided tendency to their assemblage in any particular 
region. 

(869.) Clusters of stars are either globular, such as we 
have already described, or of irregular figure. These latter 
are, generally speaking, less rich in stars, and especially less 
condensed towards the center. They are also less definite in 
outline; so that it is often not easy to say where they 
terminate, or whether they are to be regarded otherwise than 
as merely richer parts of the heavens than those around 
them. Many, indeed the greater proportion of them, are 
situated in or close on the borders of the Milky Way. 
In some of them the stars are nearly all of a size, in 
others extremely different ; and it is no uncommon thing to 
find a very red star much brighter than the rest, occupying 
a conspicuous situation in them. Sir William Herschel 
regards these as globular clusters in a less advanced state of 
condensation, conceiving all such groups as approaching, by 
their mutual attraction, to the globular figure, and assembling 
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themselves together from all the surrounding region, under 
laws of which we have, it is true, no other proof than the 
observance of a gradation by which their characters shade 
into one another, so that it is impossible to say where 
one species ends and the other begins. Among the most 
beautiful objects of this class is that which surrounds the star 
x Crucis, set down as a nebula by Lacaille. It occupies an 
area of about one 48th part of a square degree, and consists 
of about 110 stars from the 7th magnitude downwards, eight 
of the more conspicuous of which are coloured with various 
shades of red, green, and blue, so as to give to the whole the 
appearance of a rich piece of jewellery. 

(870.) Resolvable nebule can, of course, only be con- 
sidered as clusters either too remote, or consisting of stars 
intrinsically too faint to affect us by their individual light, 
unless where two or three happen to be close enough to make 
a joint impression, and give the idea of a point brighter than 
the rest. They are almost universally round or oval—their 
loose appendages, and irregularities of form, being as it were 
extinguished by the distance, and the only general figure of 
the more condensed parts being discernible. It is under the 
appearance of objects of this character that all the greater 
globular clusters exhibit themselves in telescopes of insufficient 
optical power to show them well; and the conclusion is 
obvious, that those which the most powerful can barely render 
resolvable, and even those which, with such powers as are 
usually applied, show no sign of being composed of stars, 
would be completely resolved by a further increase of optical 
power. In fact, this probability has almost been converted 
into a certainty by the magnificent reflecting telescope con- 
structed by Lord Rosse, of six feet in aperture, which has 
resolved or rendered resolvable multitudes of nebule which 
had resisted all inferior powers. ‘The sublimity of the spec- 
tacle afforded by that instrument of some of the larger globular 
and other clusters enumerated in the list given in Art. 867. 
is declared by all who have witnessed it to be such as no 
words can express. 


(871.) Although, therefore, nebulz do exist, which even in 
aq 3 
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this powerful telescope appear as nebule, without any sign of 
resolution, it may very reasonably be doubted whether there 
be really any essential physical distinction between nebulz 
and clusters of stars, at least in the nature of the matter of 
which they consist, and whether the distinction between such 
nebule as are easily resolved, barely resolvable with excellent 
telescopes, and altogether irresolvable with the best, be any 
thing else than one of degree, arising merely from the ex- 
~ cessive minuteness and multitude of the stars, of which the 
latter, as compared with the former, consist. The first 
impression which Halley, and other early discoverers of 
nebulous objects received from their peculiar aspect, so dif- 
ferent. from the keen, concentrated light of mere stars, was 
that of a phosphorescent vapour (like the matter of a comet’s 
tail) or a gaseous and (so to speak) elementary form of lumi- 
nous sidereal matter.* Admitting the existence of such a 
medium, dispersed in some cases irregularly through vast 
regions in space, in others confined to narrower and more 
definite limits, Sir W. Herschel was led to speculate on its 
gradual subsidence and condensation by the effect of its own 
gravity, into more or less regular spherical or spheroidal 
forms, denser (as they must in that case be) towards the 
center. Assuming that in the progress of this subsidence, 
local centers of condensation, subordinate to the general 
tendency, would not be wanting, he conceived that in this 
way solid nuclei might arise, whose local gravitation still 
further condensing, and so absorbing the nebulous matter, 
each in its immediate neighbourhood, might ultimately become 
stars, and the whole nebule finally take on the state of a 
cluster of stars. Among the multitude of nebule revealed 
by his telescopes, every stage of this process might be con- 
sidered as displayed to our eyes, and in every modification of 
form to which the general principle might be conceived to 
apply. The more or less advanced state of a nebula towards 
its segregation into discrete stars, and of these stars them- 
selves towards a denser state of aggregation round a central 
nucleus, would thus be in some sort an indication of age. 


* Halley, Phil. Trans., xxix, p. 390. 
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Neither is there any variety of aspect which nebule offer, 
which stands at all in contradiction to this view. Even 
though we should feel ourselves compelled to reject the idea 
of a gaseous or vaporous “nebulous matter,” it loses little 
or none of its force. Subsidence, and the central aggregation 
consequent on subsidence, may go on quite as well among a 
multitude of discrete bodies under the influence of mutual 
attraction, and feeble or partially opposing projectile motions, 
as among the particles of a gaseous fluid. 

(872.) The “nebular hypothesis,” as it has been termed, 
and the theory of sidereal aggregation stand, in fact, quite 
independent of each other, the one as a physical conception 
of processes which may yet, for aught we know, have 
formed part of that mysterious chain of causes and effects 
antecedent to the existence of separate self-luminous solid 
bodies; the other, as an application of dynamical principles to 
cases of a very complicated nature no doubt, but in which 
the possibility or impossibility, at least, of certain general 
results may be determined on perfectly legitimate principles. 
Among a crowd of solid bodies of whatever size, animated 
by independent and partially opposing impulses, motions 
opposite to each other must produce collision, destruction of 
velocity, and subsidence or near approach towards the center 
of preponderant attraction; while those which conspire, or 
which remain outstanding after such conflicts, must ultimately 
give rise to circulation of a permanent character. Whatever 
we may think of such collisions as events, there is nothing 
in this conception contrary to sound mechanical principies. 
It will be recollected that the appearance of central con- 
densation among a multitude of separate bodies in motion, 
by no means implies permanent proximity to the center in 
each; any more than the habitually crowded state of a 
market place, to which a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of a town must frequently or occasionally resort, implies the 
permanent residence of each individual within its area. It 
is a fact that clusters thus centrally crowded do exist, and 
therefore the conditions of their existence must be dynamically 
possible, and in what has been said we may at least perceive 

eg 4 
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some glimpses of the manner in which they are so. The 
actual intervals between the stars, even in the most crowded 
parts of a resolved nebula, to be seen at all by us, must be 
enormous. Ages, which to us may well appear indefinite, 
may easily be conceived to pass without a single instance of 
collision, in the nature of a catastrophe. Such may have 
gradually become rarer as the system has emerged from what 
must be considered its chaotic state, till at length, in the 
fulness of time, and under the pre-arranging guidance of that 
Design which pervades universal nature, each individual 
may have taken up such a course as to annul the possibility 
of further destructive interference. 

(873.) But to return from the regions of speculation to 
the description of facts. Next in regularity of form to the 
globular clusters, whose consideration has led us into this 
digression, are elliptic nebulze, more or less elongated. And 
of these it may be generally remarked, as a fact undoubtedly 
connected in some very intimate manner with the dynamical 
conditions of their subsistence, that such nebule are, for the 
most part, beyond comparison more difficult of resolution 
than those of globular form. ‘They are of all degrees of 
excentricity, from moderately oval forms to ellipses so elon- 
gated as to be almost linear, which are, no doubt, edge-views 
of very flat ellipsoids. In all of them the density in- 
creases towards the centre, and as a general law it may be 
remarked that, so far as we can judge from. their telescopic 
appearance, their internal strata approach more nearly to the 
spherical form than their external. Their resolvability, too, 
is greater in the central parts, whether owing to a real 
superiority of size in the central stars or to the greater 
frequency of cases of close juxta-position of individuals, so 
that two or three united appear as one. In some the con- 
densation is slight and gradual, in others great and sudden: 
so sudden, indeed, as to offer the appearance of a dull and 
blotted star, standing in the midst of a faint, nearly equable 
elliptic nebulosity, of which two remarkable specimens occur 
in R. A. 128 10™ 338, N. P.D. 41° 46’, and in 13 27™ 288, 
119° 0’ (1830). 
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(874.) The largest and finest specimens of elliptic nebule 
which the heavens afford are that in the girdle of Andromeda 
(near the star v of that constellation) and that discovered in 
1783, by Miss Carolina Herschel, in R. A. 0° 39™ 128, N.P.D. 
116° 13’. The nebula in Andromeda (Plate II. fig. 3.) 
is visible to the naked eye, and is continually mistaken for 
a comet by those unacquainted with the heavens. Simon 
Marius, who noticed it in 1612 (though it appears also to 
have been seen and described as oval, in 995), describes its. 
appearance as that of a candle shining through horn, and the 
resemblance is not inapt. Its form, as seen through ordinary 
telescopes, is a pretty long oval, increasing by insensible 
gradations of brightness, at first very gradually, but at last 
more rapidly, up to a central point, which, though very much 
brighter than the rest, is decidedly not a star, but nebula 
of the same general character with the rest in a state of 
extreme condensation. Casual stars are scattered over it, 
but with a reflector of 18 inches in diameter, there is nothing 
to excite any suspicion of its consisting of stars. Examined 
with instruments of superior defining power, however, the 
evidence of its resolvability into stars, may be regarded 
as decisive. Mr. G. P. Bond, assistant at the observatory 
of Cambridge, U.S., describes and figures it as extending 
nearly 24° in length, and upwards of a degree in breadth (so 
as to include two other smaller adjacent nebulz), of a form, 
generally speaking, oval, but with a considerably protube- 
rant irregularity at its north following extremity, very 
suddenly condensed at the nucleus almost to the semblance 
of a star, and though not itself clearly resolved, yet thickly 
sown over with visible minute stars, so numerous as to allow 
of 200 being counted within a field of 20’ diameter in the 
richest parts. But the most remarkable feature in his 
description is that of two perfectly straight, narrow, and com- 
paratively or totally obscure streaks which run nearly the 
whole length of one side of the nebula, and (though slightly 
divergent from each other) nearly parallel to its longer 
axis. These streaks (which obviously indicate a stratified 
structure in the nebula, if, indeed, they do not originate in 
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the interposition of imperfectly transparent matter between 
us and it) are not seen on a general and cursory view of the 
nebula; they require attention to distinguish them™*, and this 
circumstance must be borne in mind when inspecting the very 
extraordinary engraving which illustrates Mr. Bond’s account. 
The figure in given our Plate II. fig. 3., is from a rather 
hasty sketch, and makes no pretensions to exactness. A 
similar, but much more strongly marked case of parallel 
arrangement than that noticed by Mr. Bond in this, is one in 
which the. two semi-ovais of an elliptically formed nebula 
appear cut asunder and separated by a broad obscure band 
parallel to the larger axis of the nebula, in the midst of 
which a faint streak of light parallel to the sides of the cut 
appears, is seen in the southern hemisphere in R. A. 13 15™ 
318, N.P.D. 132° 8’ (1830). The nebule in 12? 27™ 3%, 
63° 5’, and 125 31™ 115, 100° 40’ present analagous features. 

(875.) Annular nebule also exist, but are among the rarest 
objects in the heavens. The most conspicuous of this class 
is to be found almost exactly half way between @ and vy Lyra, 
and may be seen with a telescope of moderate power. It is 
small and particularly well defined, so as to have more the 
appearance of a flat oval solid ring than of a nebula. The axes 
of the ellipse are to each other in the proportion of about 
4 to 5, and the opening occupies about half or rather more 
than half the diameter. The central vacuity is not quite 
dark, but is filled in with faint nebula, like a gauze stretched 
over a hoop. The powerful telescopes of Lord Rosse resolve 
this object into excessively minute stars, and show filaments 
of stars adhering to its edges. ¢ 

(876.) PLANETARY NEBULZ are very extraordinary ob- 
jects. ‘They have, as their name imports, a near, in some 
instances, a perfect resemblance to planets, presenting discs 
round, or slightly oval, in some quite sharply terminated, 


* Account of the nebula in Andromeda, by G, P. Bond, Assistant at the 
Cambridge Observatory, U.S. Trans. American Acad., vol. iii. p. 80. 
{ The places of the annular nebule, at present known (for 1830) are, 
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in others a little hazy or softened at the borders. Their 
light is in some perfectly equable, in others mottled and of 
a very peculiar texture, as if curdled. They are compara- 
tively rare objects, not above four or five and twenty having 
been hitherto observed, and of these nearly three fourths are 
situated in the southern hemisphere. Being very interesting 
objects we subjoin a list of the most remarkable.* Among 
these may be more particularly specified the sixth in order, 
situated in the Cross. Its light is about equal to that of a 
star of the 6°7 magnitude, its diameter about 12”, its disc 
circular or very slightly elliptic, and with a clear, sharp, well- 
defined outline, having exactly the appearance of a planet 
with the exception only of its colour, which is a fine and full 
blue verging somewhat upon green. And it is not a little 
remarkable that this phenomenon of a blue colour, which is 
so rare among stars (except when in the immediate proxi- 
mity of yellow stars) occurs, though less strikingly, in three 
other objects of this class, viz. in No. 4, whose colour is sky- 
blue, and in Nos. 11 and 12, where the tint, though paler, is 
still evident. Nos. 2, 7, 9, and 12, are also exceedingly 
characteristic objects of this class. Nos. 3, 4, and 11 (the 
latter in the parallel of v Aquarii, and about 5™ preceding 
that star), are considerably elliptic, and (respectively) about 
38”, 30” and 15” in diameter. On the disc of No. 3, and 
very nearly in the center of the ellipse, is a star 9m, and 
the texture of its light, being velvety, or as if formed of fine 
dust, clearly indicates its resolvability into stars. The largest 
of these objects is No. 5, situated somewhat south of the 
parallel of @ Urse Majoris and about 12™ following that 
star. Its apparent diameter is 2’ 40”, which, supposing it 


* Places for 1830 of twelve of the most remarkable planetary nebulz. 
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placed at a distance from us not more than that of 61 
Cygni, would imply a linear one seven times greater than 
that of the orbit of Neptune. The light of this stupendous 
globe is perfectly equable (except just at the edge, where it is 
slightly softened), and of considerable brightness. Such an 
appearance would not be presented by a globular space 
uniformly filled with stars or luminous matter, which struc- 
ture would necessarily give rise to an apparent increase of 
brightness towards the center in proportion to the thickness 
traversed by the visual ray. We might, therefore, be in- 
duced to conclude its real constitution to be either that of a 
hollow spherical shell or of a flat disc, presented to us (by a 
highly improbable coincidence) in a plane precisely perpen- 
dicular’to the visual ray. 

(877.) Whatever idea we may form of the real nature 
of such a body, or of the planetary nebule in general, 
which all agree in the absence of central condensation, it 
is evident that the intrinsic splendour of their surfaces, if 
continuous, must be almost infinitely less than that of the 
sun. <A circular portion of the sun’s disc, subtending an 
angle of 1’, would give a light equal to that of 780 full 
moons; while among all the objects in question there is not 
one which can be seen with the naked eye. M. Arago has 
surmised that they may possibly be envelopes shining by 
reflected light, from a solar body placed in their center, in- 
visible to us by the effect of its excessive distance; removing, 
or attempting to remove the apparent paradox of such an 
explanation, by the optical principle that an illuminated 
surface is equally bright at all distances, and, therefore, if 
large enough to subtend a measurable angle, can be equally 
well seen, whereas the central body, subtending no such 
angle, has its effect on our sight diminished in the inverse 
ratio of the square of its distance.* The assiduous applica- 


* ‘With due deference to so high an authority we must demur to the conclu- 
sion. Even supposing the envelope to reflect and scatter (equally in all direc- 
tions) all the light of the central sun, the portion of the light so scattered which 
would fall to our share, could not exceed that which that sun itself would send 
to us by direct radiation. But this, ex hypothesi, is too small to affect the eve 
with any luminous perception, much less then could it do so if spread over a 
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tion of the immense optical powers recently brought to bear 
on the heavens, will probably remove some portion of the 
mystery whichat present hangs about these enigmatical objects. 

(878.) Double nebule occasionally occur—and when such 
is the case, the constituents most commonly belong to the 
class of spherical nebule, and are in some instances undoubt- 
edly globular clusters. All the varieties of double stars, in 
fact, as to distance, position, and relative brightness, have 
their counterparts in double nebule ; besides which the varie- 
ties of form and gradation of light in the latter afford room 
for combinations peculiar to this class of objects. Though 
the conclusive evidence of observed relative motion be yet 
wanting, and though from the vast scale on which such sys- 
tems are constructed, and the probable extreme slowness of 
the angular motion, it may continue for ages to be so, yet it 
is impossible, when we cast our eyes upon such objects, or on 
the figures which have been given of them*, to doubt their 
physical connexion. The argument drawn from the compa- 
rative rarity of the objects in proportion to the whole extent 
of the heavens, so cogent in the case of the double stars, is 
infinitely more so in that of the double nebule. Nothing 
more magnificent can be presented to our consideration, than 
such combinations. Their stupendous scale, the multitude 
of individuals they involve, the perfect symmetry and regu- 
larity which many of them present, the utter disregard of 
complication in thus heaping together system upon system, 
and construction upon construction, leave us lost in wonder 
and admiration at the evidence they afford of infinite power 
and unfathomable design. 

(879.) Nebule of regular forms often stand in marked and 
symmetrical relation to stars, both single and double. Thus 
we are occasionally presented with the beautiful and striking 
phenomenon of a sharp and brilliant star concentrically sur- 
rounded by a perfectly circular disc or atmosphere of faint 
surface many million times exceeding in angular area the apparent disc of the 
central sun itself. (See Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, 1842, p. 409, 
410, 411.) M. Arago is expressly contending for reflected light. If the envelope 


be self-luminous, his reasoning is perfectly sound. 
* Phil, Trans., 1833. Plate vii. 
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light, in some cases dying away insensibly on all sides, in 
others almost suddenly terminated. These are Nebulous Stars. 
Fine examples of this kind are the 45th and 69th nebule of 
Sir Wm. Herschel’s fourth class* (R. A. 72 19™ 8%, N. P. D. 
68° 45’, and 38 58™ 36%, 59° 40’), in which stars of the 
8th magnitude are surrounded by photospheres of the kind 
above described respectively of 12” and 25” in diameter. 
Among stars of larger magnitudes, 55 Andromede and 
8 Canum Venaticorum may be named as exhibiting the same 
phenomenon with more brilliancy, but perhaps with less 
perfect regularity. 

(880.) The connexion of nebule with double stars is in 
many instances extremely remarkable. Thus in R. A. 18? 
7™ 18, N. P. D. 109° 56’, occurs an elliptic nebula having its 
longer axis about 50”, in which, symmetrically placed, and 
rather nearer the vertices than the foci of the ellipse, are the 
equal individuals of a double star, each of the 10th magnitude. 
In a similar combination noticed by M. Struve (in R. A. 18" 
25™, N. P. D. 25° 7’), the stars are unequal and situated pre- 
cisely at the two extremities of the major axis. In R. A. 13? 
47™ 338, N. P. D. 129° 9’, an oval nebula of 2’ in diameter has 
very near its center a close double star, the individuals of 
which, slightly unequal, and about the 9:10 magnitude, are 
not more than 2” asunder. The nucleus of Messier’s 64th 
nebula is “strongly suspected” to be a close double star — 
and several other instances might be cited, 

(881.) Among the nebule which, though deviating more 
from symmetry of form, are yet not wanting in a certain 
regularity of figure, and which seem clearly entitled to be 
regarded as systems of a definite nature, however mysterious 
their structure and destination, by far the most remarkable 
are the 27th and 51st of Messier’s Catalogue.t This consists 


* The classes here referred to are not the species described in Art. 868., but 
lists of nebula, eight in number arranged according to brightness, size, density 
of clustering, &c., in one or other of which all nebulz were originally classed by 
him. Class I. contains “ Bright nebule ;” II. “ Faint do.;” III. “ Very faint 
do. ;” IV. “ Planetary nebula, stars with bars, milky navel vena! short rays, 
remarkable shapes, &e.;” V “ Very large nebule ;” VI. “Very compressed rich 
rane VII. « Pretty much compressed do. . VTiis* Coarsely scattered 
clusters.’ 

+ Place for 1880: R.A. 19" 52™ 125, N.‘P“D. 679 447, and*R. A. 13" 20™ 
398, N.P.D. 41° 56’. 
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of two round or somewhat oval nebulous masses united by a 
short neck of nearly the same density. Both this and the 
masses graduate off however into a fainter nebulous envelope 
which completes the figure into an elliptic form, of which the 
interior masses with their connexion occupy the lesser axis. 
Seen in a reflector of 18 inches in aperture, the form has 
considerable regularity; and though a few stars are here 
and there scattered over it, it 1s unresolved. Lord Rosse, 
viewing it with a reflector of double that aperture, describes 
and figures it as resolved into numerous stars with much 
intermixed nebula; while the symmetry of form by rendering 
visible features too faint to be seen with inferior power, is 
rendered considerably less striking, though by no means obli- 
terated. 

(882.) The 51st nebula of Messier, viewed through an 18- 
inch reflector, presents the appearance of a large and bright 
globular nebula, surrounded by a ring at a considerable dis- 
tance from the globe, very unequal in brightness in its differ- 
ent parts, and subdivided through about two-fifths of its cir- 
cumference as if into two laminz, one of which appears as if 
turned up towards the eye out of the plane of the rest. Near 
it (at about a radius of the rig distant) is a small bright 
round nebula. Viewed through the 6-feet reflector of Lord 
Rosse the aspect is much altered. ‘The interior, or what 
appeared the upturned portion of the ring, assumes the aspect 
of a nebulous coil or convolution tending in:a spiral form 
towards the center, and a general tendency to a spiroid 
arrangement of the streaks of nebula connecting the ring and 
central mass which this power brings into view, becomes 
apparent, and forms a very striking feature. The outlying 
nebula is also perceived to be connected by a narrow, curved 
band of nebulous light with the ring, and the whole, if not 
clearly resolved into stars, has a “resolvable” character which 
evidently indicates its composition.* 

(883.) We come now toa class of nebule of totally differ- 


* This description is from. the recollection of a sketch exhibited by his Lord- 
ship at the British Association. Every astronomer must long for the publica- 
tion of his own account of the wonders disclosed by this magnificent instrument. 
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ent character. They are of very great extent, utterly devoid 
of all symmetry of form,—on the contrary, irregular and 
capricious in their shapes and convolutions to a most extra- 
ordinary degree, and no less so in the distribution of their 
light. No two of them can be said to present any similarity 
of figure or aspect, but they have one important character in 
common. ‘They are all situated in, or very near, the borders 
of the Milky Way. The most remote from it is that in the 
sword handle of Orion, which being 20° from the galactic 
circle, and 15° from the visible border of the Via Lactea, might 
seem to form an exception, though not a striking one. But 
this very situation may be adduced as a corroboration of the 
general view which this principle of localization suggests, 
For the place in question is situated in the prolongation of 
that faint offset of the Milky Way which we traced (Art. 787.) 
from a and ¢ Persei towards Aldebaran and the Hyades, and 
in the zone of Great Stars noticed in Art. 785. as an ap- 
pendage of, and probably bearing relation to that stratum. 

(884.) From this it would appear to follow, almost as a matter 
of course, that they must be regarded as outlying, very distant, 
and as it were detached fragments of the great stratum of the 
Galaxy, and this view of the subject is strengthened when 
we find on mapping down their places that they may all be 
grouped in four great masses or nebulous regions, — that. of 
Orion, of Argo, of Sagittarius, and of Cygnus. And thus, 
inductively, we may gather some information respecting the 
structure and form of the Galaxy itself, which, could we view 
it as a whole, from a distance such as that which separates us 
from these objects, would very probably present itself under 
an aspect quite as complicated and irregular. 

(885.) The great nebula surrounding the stars marked 0 1 
in the sword handle of Orion was discovered by Huyghens 
in 1656, and has been repeatedly figured and described by 
astronomers since that time. Its appearance varies greatly. 
(as that of all nebulous objects does) with the instrumental 
power applied, so that it is difficult to recognize in repre- 
sentations made with inferior telescopes, even principal fea- 
tures, to say nothing of subordinate details. Until this 
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became well understood, it was supposed to have changed 
very materially, both in form and extent, during the interval 
elapsed since its first discovery. No doubt, however, now 
remains that these supposed changes have originated partly 
from the cause above-mentioned, partly from the difficulty of 
correctly drawing, and, still more, engraving such objects, 
and partly from a want of sufficient care in the earlier de- 
lineators themselves in faithfully copying that which they — 
really did see. Our figure (Plate IV., fig. 1.) is reduced 
from a larger one made under very favourable circumstances, 
from drawings taken with an 18-inch reflector at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where its meridian altitude greatly exceeds 
what it has at European stations. The area occupied by 
this figure is about one 25th part of a square degree, extend- 
ing in R.A. (or horizontally) 2™ of time, equivalent almost 
exactly to 30’ in arc, the object being very near the equator, 
and 24’ vertically, or in polar distance. The figure shows 
it reversed in both directions, the northern side being lower- 
most, and the preceding towards the left hand. In form, the 
brightest portion offers a resemblance to the head and yawn- 
ing jaws of some monstrous animal, with a sort of proboscis 
running out from the snout. Many stars are scattered over 
it, which for the most part appear to have no connexion 
with it, and the remarkable sextuple star 0 1 Orionis, of 
which mention has already been made (Art. 837.), occupies 
a most conspicuous situation close to the brightest portion, 
at almost the edge of the opening of the jaws. It is re- 
markable, however, that within the area of the trapezium no 
nebula exists. The general aspect of the less luminous and 
cirrous portion is simply nebulous and irresolvable, but the 
brighter portion immediately adjacent to the trapezium, 
forming the square front of the head, is shown with the 18-inch 
reflector broken up into masses (very imperfectly represented 
in the figure), whose mottled and curdling light evidently 
indicates by a sort of granular texture its consisting of stars, 
and when examined under the great light of Lord Rosse’s 
reflector, or the exquisite defining power of the great achro- 
matic at Cambridge, U.S., is evidently perceived to con- 
RR 
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sist of clustering stars. There can therefore be little doubt 
as to the whole consisting of stars, too minute to be discerned 
individually even with these powerful aids, but which become 
visible as points of light when closely adjacent in the more 
crowded parts in the mode already more than once suggested. 

(886.) The nebula is not confined to the limits of our 
figure. Northward of @ about 33’, and nearly on the same 
meridian are two stars marked C 1 and C 2 Orionis, in- 
volved in a bright and branching nebula of very singular form, 
and south of it is the star s Orionis, which is also involved 
in strong nebula. Careful examination with powerful tele- 
scopes has traced out a continuity of nebulous light between 
the great nebula and both these objects, and there can be 
little doubt that the nebulous region extends northwards, as 
far as ¢ in the belt of Orion, which is involved in strong 
nebulosity, as well as several smaller stars in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Professor Bond has given a beautiful figure 
of the great nebula in Trans. American Acad. of Arts and 
Sciences, new series, vol. iii. 

(887.) The remarkable variation in lustre of the bright 
star 7 in Argo, has been already mentioned. This star is 
situated in the most condensed region of a very extensive 
nebula or congeries of nebular masses, streaks and branches, 
a portion of which is represented in fig. 2. Plate LV. The 
whole nebula is spread over an area of fully a square degree 
in extent, of which that included in the figure occupies about 
one-fourth, that is to say, 28’ in polar distance, and 32/ of 
arc in R. A., the portion not included being, though fainter, 
even more capriciously contorted than that here depicted, 
in which it should be observed that the preceding side is 
towards the right hand, and the southern uppermost. Viewed 
with an 18-inch reflector, no part of this strange object shows 
any sign of resolution into stars, nor in the brightest and 
-most condensed portion adjacent to the singular oval vacancy 
in the middle of the figure is there any of that curdled 
_ appearance, or that tendency to break up into bright knots 
with intervening darker portions which characterize the 
nebula of Orion, and indicate its resolvability. The whole 
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is situated in a very rich and brilliant part of the Milky Way, 
so thickly strewed with stars (omitted in the figure), that in 
the area occupied by the nebula, not less than 1200 have 
been actually counted, and their places in R.A. and P.D. 
determined. Yet it is obvious that these have no connexion 
whatever with the nebula, being, in fact, only a simple con- 
tinuation over it of the general ground of the galaxy, which 
on an average of two hours in Right Ascension in this_ 
period of its course contains no less than 3138 stars to the 
square degree, all, however, distinct, and (except where the 
object in question is situated) seen projected on a perfectly 
dark heaven, without any appearance of intermixed nebulosity. 
The conclusion can hardly be avoided, that in looking at it 
we see through, and beyond the Milky Way, far out into 
space, through a starless region, disconnecting it altogether 
from our system. “ It is not easy for language to convey a 
full impression of the beauty and sublimity of the spectacle 
which this nebula offers, as it enters the field of view of a 
telescope fixed in Right Ascension, by the diurnal motion, 
ushered in as it is by so glorious and innumerable a procession 
of stars, to which it forms a sort of climax,” and in a part of 
the heavens otherwise full of interest. One other bright 
and very remarkably formed nebula of considerable mag- 
nitude precedes it nearly on the same parallel, but without 
any traceable connexion between them. 

(888.) The nebulous group of Sagittarius consists of several 
conspicuous nebule* of very extraordinary forms by no 
means easy to give an idea of by mere description. One of 
them (A, 19917) is singularly trifid, consisting of three bright 
and irregularly formed nebulous masses, graduating away 
insensibly externally, but coming up to a great intensity of 


* About R.A. 175 52™, N.P.D. 113° 1/, four nebula, No. 41 of Sir Wm. 
Herschel’s 4th class, and Nos. 1, 2, 3, of his 5th all connected into one great 
complex nebula. — In R.A. 175 53™ 278, N.P.D. 114° 21’, the 8th, and in 
18> 11™, 106° 15’, the 17th of Messier’s Catalogue. 

+ This number refers to the catalogue of nebule in Phil, Trans., 1833. The 
reader will find figures of the several nebulz of this group in that volume, pl. iv. 
fig. 35., in the Author’s “ Results of Observations, &c., at the Cape of Good 
Hope,” Plates i. fig. 1., and ii. figs. 1 and 2, and in Mason’s Memoir in the col- 
lection of the American Phil. Soc., vol. vii. art. xii. 
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light at their interior edges, where they enclose and surround 
a sort of three-forked rift, or vacant area, abruptly and un- 
couthly crooked, and quite void of nebulous light. A beau- 
tiful triple star is situated precisely on the edge of one of 
these nebulous masses just where the interior vacancy forks 
out into two channels. A fourth nebulous mass spreads like 
a fan or downy plume from a star at a little distance from the 
triple nebula. 

(889.) Nearly adjacent to the last described nebula, and 
no doubt connected with it, though the connexion has not yet 
been traced, is situated the 8th nebula of Messier’s Catalogue. 
It is a collection of nebulous folds and masses, surrounding 
and-including a number of oval dark vacancies, and in 
one place coming up to so great a degree of brightness, as to 
offer the appearance of an elongated nucleus. Superposed 
upon this nebula, and extending in one direction beyond its 
area, is a fine and rich cluster of scattered stars, which seem 
to have no connexion with it, as the nebula does not, as in 
the region of Orion, show any tendency to congregate about 
the stars. 

(890.) The 19th nebula of Messier’s Catalogue, though 
some degrees remote-from the others, evidently belongs to 
this group. Its form is very remarkable, consisting of two 
loops like capital Greek Omegas, the one bright, the other ex- 
ceedingly faint, connected at their bases by a broad and very 
bright band of nebula, insulated within which by a narrow 
comparatively obscure border, stands a bright, resolvable 
knot, or what is probably a cluster of exceedingly minute 
stars. A very faint round nebula stands in connexion with 
the upper or convex portion of the brighter loop. 

(891.) The nebulous group of Cygnus consists of several 
large and irregular nebule, one of which passes through the 
double star  Cygni, as a long, crooked, narrow streak, forking 
out in two or three places. The others*, observed in the first 
instance by Sir W. Herschel and by the author of this work 
as separate nebulz, have been traced into connexion by Mr. 
Mason, and shown to form part of a curious and intricate 
nebulous system, consisting, 1st, of a long, narrow, curved, 

* R.A, 204 49™ 208, N.P.D. 58° 27/. 
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and forked streak, and 2dly, of a cellular effusion of great 
extent, in which the nebula occurs intermixed with, and 
adhering to stars around the borders of the cells, while their 
interior is free from nebula, and almost so from stars. 

(892.) The Magellanic clouds, or the nubecule (major and 
minor), as they are called in the celestial maps and charts, are, 
as their name imports, two nebulous or cloudy masses of light, 
conspicuously visible to the naked eye, in the southern hemi- 
sphere, in the appearance and brightness of their light not 
unlike portions of the Milky Way of the same apparent size. 
They are, generally speaking, round, or somewhat oval, and 
the larger, which deviates most from the circular form, ex- 
hibits the appearance of an axis of light, very ill defined, and 
by no means strongly distinguished from the general mass, 
which seems to open out at its extremities into somewhat 
oval sweeps, constituting the preceding and following portions 
of its circumference. A small patch, visibly brighter than 
the general light around, in its following part, indicates to 
the naked eye the situation of a very remarkable nebula 
(No. 30, Doradis of Bode’s catclogue), of which more here- 
after. The greater nubecula is situated between the me- 
ridians of 42 40™ and 6" 0™ and the parallels of 156° and 162° 
of N.P.D., and occupies an area of about 42 square degrees. 
The lesser, between the meridians * 0% 28™ and 1" 15™ and 
the parallels of 162° and 165° N. P. D., covers about ten square 
degrees. Their degree of brightness may be judged of from 
the effect of strong moonlight, which totally obliterates the 
lesser, but not quite the greater. 

_(893.) When examined through powerful telescopes, the 
constitution of the nubecule, and especially of the nubecula 
major, is found to be of astonishing complexity. The general 
ground of both consists of large tracts and patches of nebu- 
losity in every stage of resolution, from light, irresolvable 
with 18 inches of reflecting aperture, up to perfectly sepa- 
rated stars like the Milky Way, and clustering groups suffi- 
ciently insulated and condensed to come under the designation 
of irregular, and in some cases pretty rich clusters. But be- 


* Tt is laid down nearly an hour wrong in all the celestial charts and globes. 
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sides those, there are also nebule in abundance, both regular 
and irregular; globular clusters in every state of condensation; 
and objects of a nebulous character quite peculiar, and which 
have no analogue in any other region of the heavens. Such 
is the concentration of these objects, that in the area occupied 
by the nubecula major, not fewer than 278 nebule and 
clusters have been enumerated, besides 50 or 60 outliers, 
which (considering the general barrenness in such objects of 
the immediate neighbourhood) ought certainly to be reckoned 
as its appendages, being about 64 per square degree, which very 
far exceeds the average of any other, even the most crowded 
parts of the nebulous heavens. In the nubecula minor, the 
concentration of such objects is less, though still very striking, 
37 having been observed within its area, and 6 adjacent, but 
outlying. The nubecule, then, combine, each within its own 
area, characters which in the rest of the heavens are no less 
strikingly separated,—viz., those of the galactic and the nebu- 
lar system. Globular clusters (except in one region of small 
extent) and nebule of regular elliptic forms are compara- 
tively rare in the Milky Way, and are found congregated in 
the greatest abundance in a part of the heavens, the most 
remote possible from that circle; whereas, in the nubecule, 
they are indiscriminately mixed with the general starry 
ground, and with irregular though small nebule. 

(894.) This combination of characters, rightly considered, 
is in a high degree instructive, affording an insight into the 
probable comparative distance of stars and nebule, and the 
real brightness of individual stars as compared one with 
another. Taking the apparent semidiameter of the nubecula 
major at 3°, and regarding its solid form as, roughly speaking, 
spherical, its nearest and most remote parts differ in their 
distance from us by a little more than a tenth part of our 
distance from its center. The brightness of objects situated 
in its nearer portions, therefore, cannot be much exaggerated, 
nor that of its remoter much enfeebled, by their difference of 
distance; yet within this globular space, we have collected 
upwards of 600 stars of the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th magni- 
tudes, nearly 300 nebule, and globular and other clusters, 
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of ail degrees of resolubility, and smaller scattered stars innu- 
merable of every inferior magnitude, from the 10th to such 
as by their multitude and minuteness constitute irresolvable 
nebulosity, extending over tracts of many square degrees. 
Were there but one such object, it might be maintained with- 
out utter improbability that its apparent sphericity is only an 
effect of foreshortening, and that in reality a much greater pro- 
portional difference of distance between its nearer and more 
remote parts exists. But such an adjustment, improbable 
enough in one case, must be rejected as too much so for fair 
argument in two. It must, therefore, be taken as a demon- 
strated fact, that stars of the 7th or 8th magnitude and irre- 
solvable nebula may co-exist within limits of distance not 
differing in proportion more than as 9 to 10, a conclusion which 
must inspire some degree of caution in admitting, as certain, 
many of the consequences which have been rather strongly 
dwelt upon in the foregoing pages. 

(895.) Immediately preceding the center of the nubecula 
minor, and undoubtedly belonging to the same group, occurs 
the superb globular cluster, No. 47. Toucani of Bode, very 
visible to the naked eye, and one of the finest objects of this 
kind in the heavens. It consists of a very condensed spherical 
mass of stars, of a pale rose colour, concentrically enclosed in 
a much less condensed globe of white ones, 15’ or 20’ in 
diameter. This is the first in order of the list of such clusters 
in Art. 867. | 

(896.) Within the nubecula major, as already mentioned, 
and faintly visible to the naked eye, is the singular nebula 
(marked as the star 30 Doradtis in Bode’s Catalogue) noticed 
by Lacaille as resembling the nucleus of a small comet. It 
occupies about one-500th part of the whole area of the nu- 
becula, and is so satisfactorily represented in plate V., fig. 1., 
as to render further description superfluous. 

(897.) We shall conclude this chapter by the mention of 
two phenomena, which seem to indicate the existence of 
some slight degree of nebulosity about the sun itself, and even 
to place it in the list of nebulous stars. The first is that 


called the zodiacal light, which may be seen any very clear 
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evening soon after sunset, about the months of March, April, 
and May, or at the opposite seasons before sunrise, as a cone 
or lenticularly-shaped light, extending from the horizon ob- 
liquely upwards, and following generally the course of the 
ecliptic, or rather that of the sun’s equator. The apparent 
angular distance of its vertex from the sun varies, according 
to circumstances, from 40° to 90°, and the breadth of its base 
perpendicular to its axis from 8° to 30°. It is extremely 
faint and ill defined, at least in this climate, though better 
seen in tropical regions, but cannot be mistaken for any 
atmospheric meteor or aurora borealis. It is manifestly in 
the nature of a lenticularly-formed envelope, surrounding the 
sun, and extending beyond the orbits of Mercury and Venus, 
and nearly, perhaps quite, attaining that of the earth, since its 
vertex has been seen fully 90° from the sun’s place in a great 
circle. It may be conjectured to be no other than the denser 
part of that medium, which, we have some reason to believe, 
resists the motion of comets; loaded, perhaps, with the actual 
materials of the tails of millions of those bodies, of which 
they have been stripped in their successive perihelion pas- 
sages (Art.566.). An atmosphere of the sun, in any proper 
sense of the word, it cannot be, since the existence of a 
gaseous envelope propagating pressure from part to part; 
subject to mutual friction in its strata, and therefore rotating 
in the same or nearly the same time with the central body ; 
and of such dimensions and ellipticity, is utterly incompatible 
with dynamical laws. If its particles have inertia, they must 
necessarily stand with respect to the sun in the relation of se- 
parate and independent minute planets, each having its own 
orbit, plane of motion, and periodic time. The total mass being | 
almost nothing compared to that of the sun, mutual perturba- 
tion is out of the question, though collisions among such as 
may cross each other’s paths may operate in the course of 
indefinite ages to effect a subsidence of at least some portion 
of it into the body of the sun or those of the planets. 

(898.) Nothing prevents that these particles, or some 
ainong them, may have some. tangible size, and be at very 
ereat distances from each other. Compared with planets 
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visible in our most powerful telescopes, rocks and stony 
masses of great size and weight would be but as the im- 
palpable dust which a sunbeam renders visible as a sheet of 
light when streaming through a narrow chink into a dark 
chamber. It is a fact, established by the most indisputable 
evidence, that stony masses and lumps of iron do occasionally, 
and indeed by no means unfrequently, fall upon the earth from 
the higher regions of our atmosphere (where it is obviously im- 
possible they can have been generated), and that they have 
done so from the earliest times of history. Four instances 
are recorded of persons being killed by their fall. A block 
of stone fell at ‘gos Potamos, B.c. 465, as large as two 
mill-stones ; another at Narni, in 921, projected, like a rock, 
four feet above the surface of the river, into which it was 
seen to fall. The emperor Jehangire had a sword forged 
from a mass of meteoric iron which fell, in 1620, at Jahlinder, 
in the Punjab.* Sixteen instances of the fall of stones in 
the British Isles are well authenticated to have occurred since 
1620, one of them in London. In 1803, on the 26th of 
April, thousands of stones were scattered by the explosion 
into fragments of a large fiery globe over a region of twenty 
or thirty square miles around the town of L’Aigle, in Nor- 
mandy. The fact occurred at mid-day, and the circumstances 
were officially verified by a commission of the French go- 
vernment.f These, and innumerable other instances{, fully 
establish the general fact; and after vain attempts to account 
for it by volcanic projection, either from the earth or the 
moon, the planetary nature of these bodies seems at length 
to be almost generally admitted. The heat which they pos- 
sess when fallen, the igneous phenomena which accompany 
them, their explosion on arriving within the denser regions 
of our atmosphere, &c., are all sufficiently accounted for on 
physical principles, by the condensation of the air before 


* See the emperor’s own very remarkable account of the occurrence, trans- 
lated in Phil, Trans. 1793, p. 202. 

t+ See M. Biot’s report in Mém. de l'Institut. 1806. 

t Sce a list of upwards of 200, published by Chladni, Annales du Bureau des 
Longitudes de France, 1825. 
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them in consequence of their enormous velocity, and by the 
relations of air in a highly attenuated state to heat.* 

(899.) Besides stony and metallic masses, however, it is 
probable that bodies of very different natures, or at least 
states of aggregation, are thus circulating round the sun. 
Shooting stars, often followed by long trains of light, and 
those great fiery globes, of more rare, but not very uncommon 
occurrence, which are seen traversing the upper regions of 
our atmosphere, sometimes leaving trains behind them re- 
maining for many minutes, sometimes bursting with a loud 
explosion, sometimes becoming quietly extinct, may not un- 
reasonably be presumed to be bodies extraneous to our planet, 
which only become visible when in the act of grazing the 
confines of our atmosphere. Among the last mentioned 
meteors are some which can hardly be supposed solid masses. 
The remarkable meteor of Aug. 18. 1783, traversed the whole 
of Europe, from Shetland to Rome, with a velocity of about 
30 miles per second, at a height of 50 miles from the surface 
of the earth, with a light greatly surpassing that of the full 
moon, and a real diameter of fully half a mile. Yet with 
these vast dimensions, it changed its form visibly, and at 
length quietly separated into several distinct bodies, accom- 
panying each other in parallel courses, and each followed by 
a tail or train. 

(900.) There are circumstances in the history of shooting 
stars, which very strongly corroborate the idea of their ex- 
traneous or cosmical origin, and their circulation round the 
sun in definite orbits. On several occasions they have been 
observed to appear in unusual, and, indeed, astonishing num- 
bers, so as to convey the idea of a shower of rockets, or of 
snow-flakes falling, and brilliantly illuminating the whole 
heavens for hours together, and that not in one locality, but 
over whole continents and oceans, and even (in one instance) 
in both hemispheres. Now it is extremely remarkable that, 
whenever this great display has been exhibited (at least in 


* Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1848, p. 195, It is very remarkable that no new 
chemical element has been detected in any of the numerous meteorolites which 
have been subjected to analysis. 
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modern times), it has uniformly happened on the night be- 
tween the 12th and 13th, or on that between the 13th and 
14th of November. Such cases occurred in 1799, 1823, 
1832, 1833, and 1834. —On tracing back the records of 
similar phenomena, it has been ascertained, moreover, that 
more often those identical nights, but sometimes those imme- 
diately adjacent, have been, time out of mind, habitually 
signalized by such exhibitions. Another annually recurring 
epoch, in which, though far less brilliant, the display of 
meteors is more certain (for that of November is often inter- 
rupted for a great many years), is that of the 10th of August, 
en which night, and on the 9th and 11th, numerous, large, 
and bright shooting stars, with trains, are almost sure to be 
seen. Other epochs of periodic recurrence, less marked than 
the above, have also been to a certain extent established. 

(901.) It is impossible to attribute such a recurrence of 
identical dates of very remarkable phenomena to accident. 
Annual periodicity, irrespective of geographical position, 
refers us at once to the place occupied by the earth in its 
annual orbit, and leads direct to the conclusion that at that 
place the earth incurs a liability to frequent encounters or 
concurrences with a stream of meteors in their progress of 
circulation round the sun. Let us test this idea by pursuing 
it into some of its consequences. In the first place then, 
supposing the earth to plunge, in its yearly circuit, into a 
uniform ring of innumerable small meteor-planets, of such 
breadth as would be traversed by it in one or two days; 
since during this small time the motions, whether of the 
earth or of each individual meteor, may be taken as uniform 
and rectilinear, and those of all the latter (at the place and 
time) parallel, or very nearly so, it will follow that the relative 
motion of the meteors referred to the earth as at rest, will be - 
also uniform, rectilinear, and parallel. Viewed, therefore, 
from the center of the earth (or from any point in its cir- 
cumference, if we neglect the diurnal velocity as very small 
compared with the annual) they will all appear to diverge 
from a common point, jized in relation to the celestial sphere, 
as if emanating from a sidereal apex (Art. 115.). 
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(902.) Now this is precisely what actually happens. The 
meteors of the 12th—14th of November, or at least the 
vast majority of them, describe apparently arcs of great 
circles, passing through or near y Leonis. No matter what 
the situation of that star with respect to the horizon or to its 
east and west points may be at the time of observation, the 
paths of the meteors all appear to diverge from that star. 
On the 9th—llth of August the geometrical fact is the 
same, the apex only differing; B Camelopardali being for 
that epoch the point of divergence. As we need not suppose 
the meteoric ring coincident in its plane with the ecliptic, 
and as for a ring of meteors we may substitute an elliptic 
annulus of any reasonable excentricity, so that both the 
velocity and direction of each meteor may differ to any extent 
from the earth’s, there is nothing in the great and obvious 
difference iz latitude of these apices at all militating against 
the conclusion. 

(903.) If the meteors be uniformly distributed in such a 
ring or elliptic annulus, the earth’s encounter with them in 
every revolution will be certain, if it occur once. But if the 
ring be broken, if it be a succession of groupes revolving in 
an ellipse in a period not identical with that of the earth, 
years may pass without a rencontre; and when such happen, 
they may differ to any extent in their intensity of character, 
according as-richer or poorer groupes have been encoun- 
tered. 

(904.) No other plausible explanation of these highly cha- 
racteristic. features (the annual periodicity, and divergence 
from a common apex, always alike for each respective epoch) 
has been even attempted, and accordingly the opinion is 
generally gaining ground among astronomers that shooting 
stars belong to their department of science, and great interest 
is excited in their observation and the further development of 
their laws. The most connected and systematic series of 
observations of them, having for their object to trace out their 
relative paths with respect to the earth, are those of Benzen- 
berg and Brandes, who, by noting the instants and apparent 
places of appearance and extinction, as well as the precise 
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apparent paths among the stars, of individual meteors, from 
the extremities of a measured base line nearly 50,000 feet 
in length, were led to conclude that their heights at the 
instant of their appearance and disappearance vary from 
16 miles to 140, and their relative velocities from 18 to 
36 miles per second, velocities so great as clearly to indicate 
an independent planetary circulation round the sun. 

(905.) It is by no means, however, inconceivable that the 
earth approaching to such as differ but little from it in di- 
rection and velocity, may have attached many of them to 
it as permanent satellites, and of these there may be some so 
large, and of such texture and solidity, as to shine by reflected 
light, and become visible (such, at least, as are very near the 
earth) for a brief moment, suffering extinction by plunging 
into the earth’s shadow; in other words, undergoing total 
eclipse. Sir John Lubbock is of opinion that such is the 
case, and has given geometrical formule for calculating their 
distances from observations of this nature.* ‘The observations 
of M. Petit, director of the observatory of Toulouse, would 
lead us to believe in the existence of at least one such body, 
revolving round the earth, as a satellite, in about 3 hours 
20 minutes, and therefore at a distance equal to 2°513 radii of 
the earth from its center, or 5000 miles above its surface. 


* Phil, Mag., Lond. Ed. Dub. 1848, p. 80. 
{+ Comptes Rendus, Oct. 12. 1846, and Aug. 9. 1847. 
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PART IV. 


OF THE ACCOUNT OF TIME. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


NATURAL UNITS OF TIME. — RELATION OF THE SIDEREAL TO THE 
SOLAR DAY AFFECTED BY PRECESSION. — INCOMMENSURABILITY 
OF THE DAY AND YEAR, — ITS INCONVENIENCE. — HOW OB- 
VIATED. — THE JULIAN CALENDAR. — IRREGULARITIES AT ITS 
FIRST INTRODUCTION. — REFORMED BY AUGUSTUS. — GREGORIAN 
REFORMATION, — SOLAR AND LUNAR CYCLES. — INDICTION. — 
JULIAN PERIOD. — TABLE OF CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS. — RULES 
FOR CALCULATING THE DAYS ELAPSED BETWEEN GIVEN DATES. 
— EQUINOCTIAL TIME, — 


(906). Tre, like distance, may be measured by comparison 
with standards of any length, and all that is requisite for 
ascertaining correctly the length of any interval, is to be 
able to apply the standard to the interval throughout its 
whole extent, without overlapping on the one hand, or 
leaving unmeasured vacancies on the other; to determine, 
without the possible error of a unit, the number of integer 
standards which the interval admits of being interposed 
between its beginning and end; and to estimate precisely 
the fraction, over and above an integer, which remains when 
all the possible integers are subtracted. 

(907). But though all standard units of time are equally 
possible, theoretically speaking, yet all are not, practically, 
equally convenient. The solar day is a natural interval 
which the wants and occupations of man in every state of 
society force upon him, and compel him to adopt as_ his 
fundamental unit of time. Its length as estimated from the 
departure of the sun from a given meridian, and its next 
return to the same, is subject, it is true, to an annual fluctua- 
tion in excess and defect of its mean value, amounting at its 
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maximum to full half a minute. But except for astronomical 
purposes, this is too smail a change to interfere in the slight- 
est degree with its use, or to attract any attention, and the 
tacit substitution of its mean for its true (or variable) value 
may be considered as having been made from the earliest 
ages, by the ignorance of mankind that any such fluctuation 
existed. | 

(908). The time occupied by one complete rotation of the 
earth on its axis, or the mean ™®* sidereal day, may be shewn, 
on dynamical principles, to be subject to no variation from 
any external cause, and although its duration would be 
shortened by contraction in the dimensions of the globe itself, 
such as might arise from the gradual escape of its internal 
heat, and consequent refrigeration and shrinking of the 
whole mass, yet theory, on the one hand, has rendered it 
almost certain that this cause cannot have effected any per- 
ceptible amount of change during the history of the human 
race ; and, on the other, the comparison of ancient and modern 
observations affords every corroboration to this conclusion. 
From such comparisons, Laplace has concluded that the 
sidereal day has not changed by so much as one hundredth of a 
second since the time of Hipparchus. The mean sidereal day 
therefore possesses in perfection the essential quality of a 
standard unit, that of complete znvariability. The same is 
true of the mean sidereal year, if estimated upon an average 
sufficiently large to compensate the minute fluctuations arising 
from the periodical variations of the major axis of the earth’s 
orbit due to planetary perturbation (Art. 668.). 

(909.) The mean solar day is an immediate derivative of 
the sidereal day and year, being connected with them by 
the same relation which determines the synodic from the 
sidereal revolutions of any two planets or other revolving 
bodies (Art. 418.). The exact determination of the ratio of 
the sidereal to the solar day, which is a point of the utmost 
importance in astronomy, is however, in some degree, com- 
plicated by the effect of precession, which renders it necessary 

* The true sidereal day is variable by the effect of nutation ; but the vari- 


ation (an excessively minute fraction of the whole) compensates itself in‘a re- 
volution of the moon’s nodes, 
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to distinguish between the absolute time of the earth’s 
rotation on its axis, (the real natural and invariable standard 
of comparison, ) and the mean interval between two successive 
returns of a given star to the same meridian, or rather of a 
given meridian to the same star, which not only differs by a 
minute quantity from the sidereal day, but is actually not 
the same for all stars. As this is a point to which a 
little difficulty of conception is apt to attach, it will be 
necessary to explain it in some detail. Suppose then 7 the 
pole of the ecliptic, and P that of the equinoctial, A BC D 
the solstitial and equinoctial colures at any given epoch, and 
P»qr the small circle described by P about 7 in one 
revolution of the equinoxes, @. e. in 25870 years, or 9448300 
solar days, all projected on the plane of the ecliptic A B C D. 
Let S be a star anywhere situated on the ecliptic, or between 
it and the small circle Pqr. Then if the pole P were at 


rest, a meridian of the earth setting out from PSC, and 
revolving in the direction C D, will come again to the star 
after the exact lapse of one sidereal day, or one rotation of 
the earth on its axis. But P is not at rest. After the lapse 
of one such day it will have come into the situation (suppose) 
p, the vernal equinox B having retreated to 0, and the 
colute PC having taken up the new position pce. Nowa 
conical movement impressed on the axis of rotation of a 
globe already rotating is equivalent to a rotation impressed 


= 
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on the whole globe round the axis of the cone, in addition 
to that which the globe has and retains round its own inde- 
pendent axis of revolution. Such a new rotation, in trans- 
ferrmg P to p, being performed round an axis passing 
through z, will not alter the situation of that point of the 
globe which has = in its zenith. Hence it follows that pace 
passing through z will be the position taken up by the 
meridian PC after the lapse of an exact siderealday. But 
this does not pass through $8, but falls short of it by the 
hour-angle +p, which is yet to be described before the 
meridian comes up to the star. The meridian, then, has lost 
so much on, or lagged so much behind, the star in the lapse 
of that interval. ‘The same is true whatever be the arc P p. 
After the lapse of any number of days, the pole being 
teansferred to p, the spherical angle sp S will measure the 
total hour angle which the meridian has lost on the star. 
Now where § lies any where between C and7, this angle 
continually increases (though not uniformly), attaining 180° 
when p comes to 7, and still (as will appear by following out 
the movement beyond 7) increasing thence till it attains 360° 
when p has completed its circuit. Thus in a whole revolution 
of the equinoxes, the meridian will have lost one exact 
revolution upon the star, or in 9448300 sidereal days, will 
have re-attained the star only 9448299 times: in other 
words, the length of the day measured by the mean of the 
successive arrivals of any star outside of the circle P pq r on 
one and the same meridian is to the absolute time of rotation 
of the earth on its axis as 9448300 : 9448299, or as 
100000011 to 1. 

- (910.) It is otherwise of a star situated within this circle, 
as ato. For such a star the angle spo, expressing the 
lagging of the meridian, increases to a maximum for some 
situation of p between g and 7, and decreases again to 0 at r; 
after which it takes an opposite direction, and the meridian 
begins to get in advance of the star, and continues to get 
more and more s0, till p has attained some point between 
s and P, where the advance is a maximum, and thence 
decreases again to o when p has completed its circuit. For 

8 8 
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any star so situated, then, the mean of all the days so 
estimated through a whole period of the equinoxes is an 
absolute sidereal day, as if precession had no existence. 
(911.) If we compare the sun with a star situated in the 
ecliptic, the sidereal year is the mean of all the intervals of 
its arrival at that star throughout indefinite ages, or (without 
fear of sensible error) throughout recorded history. Now, if 
we would calculate the synodic sidereal revolution of the sun 
and of a meridian of the earth by reference to a star so situated, 
according to the principles of Art. 418., we must proceed as 
follows: Let D be the length of the mean solar day (or 
synodic day in question) d the mean sidereal revolution of 
the meridian with reference to the same star, and y the sidereal 


year. Then the arcs described by the sun and the meridian 

D D 
in the interval D will be respectively 360° - and 360° 7. 
And since the latter of these exceeds the former by precisely 
360°, we have , 


360° ~ = 860" = +360"; 
whence it follows that 

» =1+ ye 1:00273780, 

d y 
taking the value of the sidereal year y as given in Art. 383, 
viz. 3654 6" 9™ 9-68, But, as we have seen, d is not the ab- 
solute sidereal day, but exceeds it in the ratio 100000011 : 1. 
Hence to get the value of the mean solar as expressed in 
_ absolute sidereal days, the number above set down must be 
increased in the same ratio, which brings it to 1:00273791, 
which is the ratio of the solar to the sidereal day actually 
in use among astronomers. 

(912). It would be well for chronology if mankind would, 
or could have contented themselves with this one invariable, 
natural, and convenient standard in their reckoning of time. 
The ancient Egyptians did so, and by their adoption of an 
historical and official year of 365 days have afforded the only 
example of a practical chronology, free from all obscurity or 
complication. But the return of the seasons, on which 
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depend all the more important arrangements and business of 
cultivated life is not conformable to such a multiple of the 
diurnal unit. Their return is regulated by the tropical year, 
or the interval between two successive arrivals of the sun at 
the vernal equinox, which, as we have seen (Art. 383.), differs 
from the sidereal year by reason of the motion of the equinoctial 
points. Now this motion is not absolutely uniform, because the 
ecliptic, upon which it is estimated, is gradually, though very 
slowly, changing its situation in space under the disturbing 
influence of the planets (Art. 640.). And thus arises a vari- 
ation in the tropical year, which is dependent on the place of 
the equinox (Art. 383.). The tropical year is actually about 
4°21§ shorter than it was in the time of Hipparchus. This 
absence of the most essential requisite for a standard, viz. 
invariability, renders it necessary, since we cannot help 
employing the tropical year in our reckoning of time, to 
adopt an arbitrary or artificial value for it, so near the truth, 
as not to admit of the accumulation of its error for several 
centuries producing any practical mischief, and thus satisfying 
the ordinary wants of civil life ; while, for scientific purposes, 
the tropical year, so adopted, is considered only as the repre- 
sentative of a certain number of integer days and a fraction — 
the day being, in effect, the only standard employed. The 
case is nearly analagous to the reckoning of value by guineas 
and shillings, an artificial relation of the two coins being fixed 
by law, near to, but scarcely ever exactly coincident with, 
the natural one, determined by the relative market price 
of gold and silver, of which either the one or the other — 
whichever is really the most invariable, or the most in use 
' with other nations, —may be assumed as the true theoretical 
standard of value. 

(913). The other inconvenience of the tropical year as a 
greater unit is its incommensurability with the lesser. In 
our measure of space all our subdivisions are into aliquot 
parts: a yard is three feet, a mile eight furlongs, &c. Buta 
year is no exact number of days, nor an integer number with 
any exact fraction, as one third or one fourth, over and above; 


but the surplus is an zrcommensurable fraction, composed of 
Ss 2 
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hours, minutes, seconds, &c., which produces the same kind 
of inconvenience in the reckoning of time that it would do 
in that of money, if we had gold coins of the value of twenty- 
one shillings, with odd pence and farthings, and a fraction of 
a farthing over. For this, however, there is no remedy but 
to keep a strict register of the surplus fractions; and, when 
they amount to a whole day, cast them over into the integer 
account. 

(914). To do this in the simplest and most convenient 
manner is the object of a well-adjusted calendar. In the 
Gregorian calendar, which we follow, it is accomplished with 
as much simplicity and neatness as the case admits, by 
carrying a little farther than is done above, the principle 
of an assumed or artificial year, and adopting two such years, 
both consisting of an exact integer number of days, viz. one 
of 365 and the other of 366, and laying down a simple and 
easily remembered rule for the order in which these years 
shall succeed each other in the civil reckoning of time, so 
that during the lapse of at least some thousands of years the 
sum of the integer artificial, or Gregorian, years elapsed 
shall not differ from the same number of real tropical years 
by a whole day. By this contrivance, the equinoxes and 
solstices will always fall on days similarly situated, and 
bearing the same name in each Gregorian year; and the 
seasons will for ever correspond to the same months, instead 
of running the round of the whole year, as they must do 
upon any other system of reckoning, and used, in fact, to do 
' before this was adopted as a matter of ignorant haphazard in 
the Greek and Roman chronology, and of strictly defined 
and superstitiously rigorous observance in the Egyptian. 

(915.) The Gregorian rule is as follows :— The years are 
denominated as years current (not as years elapsed) from the 
midnight between the 31st of December and the Ist of 
January immediately subsequent to the birth of Christ, accord- 
ing to the chronological determination of that event by Diony- 
sius Exiguus. Every year whose number is not divisible by 
4 without remainder, consists of 365 days; every year which 
is so divisible, but is not divisible by 100, of 366; every year 
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divisible by 100, but not by 400, again of 365; and every 
year divisible by 400, again of 366. For example, the year 
1833, not being divisible by 4, consists of 365 days; 1836 of 
366; 1800 and 1900 of 365 each; but 2000 of 366. In 
order to see how near this rule will bring us to the truth, 
let us see what number of days 10000 Gregorian years will 
contain, beginning with the year A.D. 1. Now, in 10000, the 
numbers not divisible by 4 will be 3 of 10000 or 7500; those 
divisible by 100, but not by 400, will in like manner be 3 
of 100, or 75; so that, in the 10000 years in question, 7575 
consist of 366, and the remaining 2425 of 365, producing in 
all 3652425 days, which would give for an average of each 
year, one with another, 3657-2425. The actual value of the 
tropical year, (art. 383.) reduced into a decimal fraction, is 
365°24224, so the error in the Gregorian rule on 10000 of 
the present tropical years, is 2°6, or 24 14" 24™; that is to 
say, less than a day in 3000 years; which is more than suf- 
ficient for all human purposes, those of the astronomer ex- 
cepted, who is in no danger of being led into error from 
this cause. Liven this error is avoided by extending the 
wording of the Gregorian rule one step farther than its 
‘contrivers probably thought it worth while to go, and 
declaring that years divisible by 4000 should consist of 365 
days. This would take off two integer days from the above 
calculated number, and 2°5 from a larger average; making 
the sum of days in 100000 Gregorian years, 36524225, 
which differs only by a single day from 100000 real tropical 
years, such as they exist at present. 

(916.) In the historical dating of events there is no year 
A.D. 0. The year immediately previous to A.D. 1, is always 
called z.c. 1. This must always be borne in mind in reckon- 
ing chronological and astronomical intervals. The sum of 
the nominal years B.C. and A.D. must be diminished by 1. 
Thus, from Jan. 1. B.c. 4713, to Jan 1. 1582, the years 
elapsed are not 6295, but 6294. 

(917.) As any distance along a high road might, though in 
a rather inconvenient and roundabout way, be expressed 
without introducing error by setting up a series of milestones, 
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at intervals of unequal lengths, so that every fourth mile, for 
instance, should be a yard longer than the rest, or according 
to any other fixed rule; taking care only to mark the stones 
so as to leave room for no mistake, and to advertise all 
travellers of the difference of lengths and their order of suc- 
cession ; sO may any interval of time be expressed correctly by 
stating in what Gregorian years it begins and ends, and where- 
abouts in each. For this statement coupled with the decla- 
ratory rule, enables us to say how many integer years are to 
be reckoned at 365, and how many at 366 days. The latter 
years are called bissextiles, or leap-years, and the surplus days 
thus thrown into the reckoning are called intercalary or leap- 
days. 

(918.) If the Gregorian rule, as above stated, had always 
and in all countries been known and followed, nothing would 
be easier than to reckon the number of days elapsed between 
the present time, and any historical recorded event. But this 
is not the case; and the history of the calendar, with refer- 
ence to chronology, or to the calculation of ancient obser- 
vations, may be compared to that of a clock, going regularly 
when left to itself, but sometimes forgotten to be wound up ; 
and when wound, sometimes set forward, sometimes back- 
ward, either to serve particular purposes and private interests, 
or to rectify blunders in setting. Such, at least, appears to 
have been the case with the Roman calendar, in which our own 
originates, from the time of Numa to that of Julius Cesar, 
when the lunar year of 13 months, or 355 days, was augmented 
at pleasure to correspond to the solar, by which the seasons are 
determined, by the arbitrary intercalations of the priests, and 
the usurpations of the decemvirs and other magistrates, till 
the confusion became inextricable. To Julius Cesar, assisted 
by Sosigenes, an eminent Alexandrian astronomer and 
mathematician, we owe the neat contrivance of the two years 
of 365 and 366 days, and the insertion of one bissextile after 
three common years. ‘This important change took place in 
the 45th year before Christ, which he ordered to commence 
on the Ist of January, being the day of the new moon imme- 
diately following the winter solstice of the year before. We may 
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judge of the state into which the reckoning of time had fallen, 
by the fact, that to introduce the new system it was neces- 
sary to enact that the previous year, 46 B.C., should consist 
of 445 days, a circumstance which obtained for it the epithet 
of “ the year of confusion.” 

(919.) Had Cesar lived to carry out into practical effect, 
as Chief Pontiff, his own reformation, an inconvenience 
would have been avoided, which at the very outset threw 
the whole matter into confusion. The words of his edict, 
establishing the Julian system have not been handed down 
to us, but it is probable that they contained some expression 
equivalent to “every fourth year,” which the priests misin- 
terpreting after his death to mean (according to the sacerdotal 
system of numeration) as counting the leap year newly elapsed 
as No.1. of the four, intercalated every third instead of every 
Ath year. ‘This erroneous practice continued during 36 years, 
in which therefore 12 instead of 9 days were intercalated, 
and an error of three days produced; to rectify which, 
Augustus ordered the suspension of all intercalation during 
three complete guadriennia, —thus restoring, as may be pre- 
sumed his intention to have been, the Julian dates for the 
future, and re-establishing the Julian system, which was 
never afterwards vitiated by any error, till the epoch when 
its own inherent defects gave occasion to the Gregorian 
reformation. According to the Augustan reform the years 
A.u.c. 761, 765, 769, &c., which we now call a.p. 8, 12, 
16, &c., are leap years. And starting from this as a certain 
fact, (for the statements of the transaction by classical authors 
are not so precise as to leave absolutely no doubt as to the 
previous intermediate years,) astronomers and chronologists 
have agreed to reckon backwards in unbroken succession on 
this principle, and thus to carry the Julian chronology into 
past time, as if it had never suffered such interruption, and 
as if it were certain (which it is not, though we conceive 
the balance of probabilities to incline that way *) that Cesar, 


* With Scaliger, Ideler, and all the best authorities, Yet it has been argued 
that Casar would naturally begin his first quadrienntum with three ordinary 
years, deferring the rectification of their accumulated error to the fourth, by 
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by way of securing the intercalation as a matter of precedent, 
made his initial year 45 B.C. a leap year. Whenever, there- 
fore, in the relation of any event, either in ancient history, or 
in modern, previous to the change of style, the time is speci- 
fied in our modern nomenclature, it is always to be under- 
stood as having been identified with the assigned date by 
threading the mazes (often very tangled and obscure ones) of 
special and national chronology, and referring the day of its 
occurrence to its place in the Julian system so interpreted. 

(920.) Different nations in different ages of the world have 
of course reckoned their time in different ways, and from 
different epochs, and it is therefore a matter of great con- 
venience that astronomers and chronologists (as they have 
agreed on the uniform adoption of the Julian system of years 
and months) should also agree on an epoch antecedent to 
them all, to which, as to a fixed point in time, the whole list 
of chronological eras can be differentially referred. Such an 
epoch is the noon of the Ist of January, B.c. 4713, which is 
called the epoch of the Julian period, a cycle of 7980 Julian 
years, to understand the origin of which, we must explain 
that of three subordinate cycles, from whose combination it 
takes its rise, by the multiplication together of the numbers 
of years severally contained in them, viz:— the Solar and 
Lunar cycles, and that of the indictions. 3 

(921.) The Solar cycle consists of 28 Julian years, after 
the lapse of which the same days of the week on the Julian 
system would always return to the same days of each month 
throughout the year. For four such years consisting of 1461 
days, which is not a multiple of 7, it is evident that the least 
number of years which will fulfil this condition must be 
seven times that interval, or 28 years. The place in this 
cycle for any year A.D., as 1849, is found by adding 9 to the 
year, and dividing by 28. The remainder is the number 
sought, 0 being counted as 28. 


inserting there the intercalary day. For the correction of Roman dates during 
the fifty-two years between the Julian and Augustan reformations, see Ideler, 
“* Handbuch der Mathematischen und Technischen Chronologie,” which we take 
for our guide throughout this chapter. 
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(922.) The Lunar cycle consists of 19 years or 235 luna- 
tions, which differ from 19 Julian years of 3654 days only 
by about an hour and a half, so that, supposing the new 
moon to happen on the first of January, in the first year of 
the cycle, it will happen on that day (or within a very short 
time of its beginning or ending) again after a lapse of 19 
years, and almost certainly on that day, and within an hour 
and a half of the same hour of the day, after the lapse of four 
such cycles, or 76 years; and all the new moons in the 
interval will run on the same days of the month as in the 
preceding cycle. This period of 19 years is sometimes 
called the Metonic cycle, from its discoverer Meton, an Athe- 
nian mathematician, a discovery duly appretiated by his 
countrymen, as ensuring the correspondence between the 
lunar and solar years, the former of which was followed by 
the Greeks. Public honours were decreed to him for this 
discovery, a circumstance very expressive of the annoyance 
which a lunar year of necessity inflicts on a civilized people, 
to whom a regular and simple calendar is one of the first 
necessities of life. The cycle of 76 years, a great improve- 
ment on the Metonic cycle, was first proposed by Callippus, 
and is therefore called the Callippic cycle. To find the place 
of a given year in the lunar cycle, (or as it is called the 
Golden Number,) add 1 to the number of the year a.p., and 
divide by 19, the remainder (or 19 if actly divisible, ) is 
the Golden Number. 

(923. ) The cycle of the indictions is a period of 15 years 
used in the courts of law and in the fiscal organization of 
the Roman empire, under Constantine and his successors, 
and thence introduced into legal dates, as the Golden Num- 
ber, serving to determine Easter, was into ecclesiastical ones. 
To find the place of a year in the indiction cycle, add 3 and 
divide by 15. The remainder (or 15 if 0 remain) is the 
number of the indictional year. 

(924.) If we multiply together the numbers 28, 19, and 
15, we get 7980, and, therefore, a period or cycle of 7980 
years will bring round the years of the three cycles again in 
the same order, so that each year shall hold the same place in 
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all the three cycles as the corresponding year in the foregoing 
period. As none of the three numbers in question have any 
common factor, it is evident that no two years in the same 
compound period can agree in all the three particulars: so 
that to specify the numbers of a year in each of these cycles 
is, in fact, to specify the year, if within that long period; 
which embraces the entire of authentic chronology. The 
period thus arising of 7980 Julian years, is called the Julian 
period, and it has been found so useful, that the most com- 
petent authorities have not hesitated to declare that, through 
its employment, light and order were first introduced into 
chronology.* We owe its invention or revival to Joseph 
Scaliger, who is said to have received it from the Greeks of 
Constantinople. ‘The first year of the current Julian period, 
or that of which the number in each of the three subordinate 
cycles is 1, was the year 4713 B.c., and the noon of the 
Ist of January of that year, for the meridian of Alexandria, 
is the chronological epoch, to which, by all historical eras, are 
most readily and intelligibly referred, by computing the 
number of integer days intervening between that epoch and 
the noon (for Alexandria) of the day, which is reckoned to 
be the first of the particular era in question. The meridian 
of Alexandria is chosen as that to which Ptolemy refers the 
commencement of the era of Nabonassar, the basis of all his 
calculations. 

(925.) Given the year of the Julian period, those of the 
subordinate cycles are easily determined as above. Con- 
versely, given the years of the solar and lunar cycles, and of 
the indiction, to determine the year of the Julian period 
proceed as follows: — Multiply the number of the year in 
the solar cycle by 4845, in the lunar by 4200, and in the 
Cycle of the Indictions by 6916, divide the sum of the pro- 
ducts by 7980, and the remainder is the year of the Julian 
period sought. 

(926.) The following table contains these intervals for 
some of the more mmportant historical eras: —. 


* Ideler, Handbuch, &c. vol. i. p. 77. 
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Intervals in Days between the Commencement of the Julian 
Period, and that of some other remarkable chronological 
and astronomical Eras. 


a 


First Day |Chronological| Current Year 
Names by which the Era is usually cited. current of | Designation | of the Julian | Interval 
the Era. of the Year. Period. Days. 
Julian Epochs. Julian Dates, 
Julian period - - - -| Jan. 1. |pc.4713 1 0) 
Creation of the world (Usher) - | (Jan. 1.) 4004 710 258,963 
Era of the Deluge (Aboulhassan | Feb. 18. 3102 1612 588,466 
Kuschiar) 
Ditto Vulgar Computation - -| (Jan. 1.) 2348 2366 863,817 
Era of Abraham (Sir H. Nicholas) Oct. 1. 2015 2699 985,718 
Destruction of Troy, (ditto) -| July 12. 1184 3530 ~— {1,289,160 
Dedication of Solomon’s Temple - | (May 1.) 1015 3699 1,350,815 
Olympiads (mean epoch in general | July 1. 776 3938 {1,438,171 
use 
Building of Rome (Varronian epoch, | April 22. (isi: 3961 1,446,502 
U,' G.') 
Era of Nabonassar - “ - | Feb. 26. 747 3967 1,448,638 
Metonic cycle (Astronomical epoch) | July 15. 432 4282 1,563,831 
Callippic cycle Do. (Biot) - | June 28. 330 4384 [1,599,608 
Philippic era, or era of Philip Arideeus| Nov. 12. 324 4390 ~——-|1,603,398 
Era of the Seleucid = - - - Oct. 1. 312 4402 1,607,739 
Cesarean era of Antioch - -| Sept. 1 49 4665 1,703,770 
Julian reformation of the Calendar -| Jan. 1. 45 4669 1,704,987 
Spanish era - - = ~ -| Jan. 1 38 4676 1,707,544 
Actian era in Rome - - wo am. | 30 4684 1,710,466 
Actian.era of Alexandria - - | Aug. 29 SO 4684 1,710,706 
Vulgar or Dionysian era . -| Jan. 1 Av. 1 4714 11,721,424 
Era of Diocletian - - - -| Aug. 29 284 4997 1,825,030 
Hejira (astronomical epoch, new} July 15 622 5335 {1,948,439 
moon) 
Era of Yezdegird - ~ - - | June 16. 632 5344 _ 11,952,063 
Gelalean era (Sir H. Nicholas) March 14. 1079 5792 {2,115,285 
Last day of Old Style (Catholic | Oct. 4. 1582 6295  |2,299,160 
nations 
Last day of Old Style in England -| Sept. 2. 1752 6465 = |2,361,221 
Gregorian Epochs. Gregorian 
Dates. 
New Style in Catholic nations -| Oct. 15. 1582 6295 |2,299,161 
Ditto in England - ~ - | Sept. 14. 1752 6465 2,561,222 
Commencement of the 19th century. | Jan. 1. 1801 6514 |2,378,862 
Epoch of Bode’s catalogue of stars ; 
Epoch of the catalogue of stars of the | Jan. 1. 1830 6543 {2,389,454 
R. Astronomical Society 
Epoch of the catalogue of the British | Jan. 1. 1850 6563 2,396,759 


Association 


N. B. The civil epochs of the Metonic cycle, and the Hejira, are each one day 
later than the astronomical, the latter being the epochs of the absolute new 
moons, the former those of the earliest possible visibility of the lunar crescent 


in a tropical sky. 


M. Biot has shown that the solstice and new moon not 


only coincided on the day here set down as the commencement of the Callippic 
cycle, but that, by a happy coincidence, a bare possibility existed of seeing the 
crescent moon at Athens within that day, reckoned from midnight to midnight. 
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(927.) The determination of the exact interval between 
any two given dates, is a matter of such importance, and, 
unless methodically performed, is so very liable to error, that 
the following rules will not be found out of place. In the 
first place it must be remarked, generally, that a date, 
whether of a day or year, always expresses the day or year 
current and not elapsed, and that the designation of a year 
by A.D. or B.C. is to be regarded as the name of that year, 
and not as a mere number uninterruptedly designating the 
place of the year in the scale of time. Thus, in the date, 
Jan. 5. B.C. 1, Jan. 5 does not mean that 5 days of Ja- 
nuary in the year in question have elapsed, but that 4 
have elapsed, and the 5th is current. And the B.c. 1, in- 
dicates that the first day of the year so named, (the first year 
current before Christ,) preceded the first day of the vulgar 
eraby one year. Thescale of A.D. and B.C. is not continuous, 
the year 0 in both being wanting; so that (supposing the 
vulgar reckoning correct) our Saviour was born in the 
year B.c. I. 

(928.) To find the year current of the Julian period, (J. P.) 
corresponding to any given year current B.C. or A.D. If B.C., 
subtract the number of the year from 4714: if A. D., add its © 
number to 4713. For examples, see the foregoing table. 

(929.) Zo find the day current of the Julian period cor- 
responding to any given date, Old Style. Convert the year B. c. 
or A. D. into the corresponding year J.P. as above. Subtract 
1 and divide the number so diminished by 4, and call Q the 
integer quotient, and R the remainder. Then will Q be 
the number of entire guadriennia of 1461 days each, and R 
the residual years, the first of which ts always a leap-year. 
Convert Q into days by the help of the first of the annexed 
tables, and R by the second, and the sum will be the interval 
between the Julian epoch, and the commencement, Jan. 1. 
of the year. Then find the days intervening between the 
beginning of Jan. 1., and that of the date-day by the third 
table, using the column for a leap-year, where R=0, and 
that for a common year when R is 1, 2, or 3. Add the days 
so found to those in Q+R, and the sum will be the days 
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elapsed of the Julian period, the number of which increased 
by 1 gives the day current. 


TABLE 2. Days in 
Residual years. 


Tase 1. Multiples of 1461, the days ina 
Julian Quadriennium. 


O O 
1 | 1461 || 4 | 5844 || 7 | 10227 1 366 
2 | 2922 || 5 | 7305 || 8 | 11688 2 731 
3 | 4383 || 6 | 8766 || 9 | 13149 3 1096 


Taste 3. — Days elapsed from Jan. 1. to the Ist of each Month, 


Inacommon| Ina leap Inacommon| Ina leap 
Year. Year. Year. Meats 
Jan. 1. - fe) 0) Julyl. - 181 182 
Feb. 1. - 31 31 Aug. 1. - 212 213 
March 1. - 59 60 Sept. 1. - 243 244 
April. - 90 91 Oct. 1. - 273 274 
May 1. - 120 121 Nov. 1. - 304 305 
June ll. - 151 152 Dee 1, - 334 335 


EXAmpLe.— What is the current day of the Julian period 
corresponding to the last day of Old Style in England, on 
sept. 2., A.D. 1752. 


1752 1000 1,461,000 
tA 600 876,600 
rents year current, ee ae yA 
4)6464 years elapsed. Jan. 1. to Sept. 1. 244 
Q=1616 Sept. 1. to Sept. 2. 1 
R= of 2,361,221 days elapsed, 


Current day the 2,361,2224, 


(930.) To find the same for any given date, New Style. 
Proceed as above, considering the date as a Julian date, and 
disregarding the change of style. Then from the resulting 
days, subtract as follows: — 


For any date of New Style, antecedent to March 1. a.p. 1700 - 10 days. 


After Feb. 28. 1700 and before March 1. a.p. 1800 - ~- - 11 days. 
39 1800 99 99 1900 be = dl 12 days. 
9 1900 ” 9 2100 - - + 18 days, &e, 


(931.) To find the interval between any two dates, whether 
of Old or New Style, or one of one, and one of the other. Find 
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the day current of the Julian period corresponding to each 
date, and their difference is the interval required. If the 
dates contain hours, minutes, and seconds, they must be 
annexed to their respective days current, and the subtraction 
performed as usual. : 

(932.) The Julian rule made every fourth year, without . 
exception, a bissextile. This is, in fact, an over-correction; 
it supposes the length of the tropical year to be 36524, 
which is too great, and thereby induces an error of 7 days in 
900 years, as will easily appear on trial. Accordingly, so 
early as the year 1414, it began to be perceived that the 
equinoxes were gradually creeping away from the 21st of 
March-and September, where they ought to have always 
fallen had the Julian year been exact, and happening (as it 
appeared) too early. The necessity of a fresh and effectual 
reform in the calendar was from that time continually urged, 
and at length admitted. The change (which took place 
under the popedom of Gregory XIII.) consisted in the 
omission of ten nominal days after the 4th of October, 1582, 
(so that the next day was called the 15th, and not the 5th,) 
and the promulgation of the rule already explained for future 
regulation. The change was adopted immediately in all 
catholic countries; but more slowly in protestant. In England, 
“ the change of style,” as it was called, took place after the 
2d of September, 1752, eleven nominal days being then 
struck out; so that, the last day of Old Style being the 2d, 
the first of New Style (the next day) was called the 14th, 
instead of the 3d. The same legislative enactment which 
_ established the Gregorian year in England in 1752, shortened 
the preceding year, 1751, by a full quarter. Prévious to 
that time, the year was held to begin with the 25th March, 
and the year A.D. 1751 did so accordingly; but that year 
was not suffered to run out, but was ‘supplanted on the Ist 
January by the year 1752, which it was enacted should 
commence on that day, as well as every subsequent year. 
Russia is now the only country in Europe in which the Old 
Style is still adhered to, and (another secular year having 
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elapsed) the difference between the European and Russian 
dates amounts, at present, to 12 days. 

(933.) It is fortunate for astronomy that the confusion of 
dates, and the irreconcilable contradictions which historical 
statements too-often exhibit, when confronted with the best 
knowledge we possess of the ancient reckonings of time, 
affect recorded observations but little. An astronomical 
observation, of any striking and well-marked phenomenon, 
carries with it, in most cases, abundant means of recovering 
its exact date, when any tolerable approximation is af- 
forded to it by chronological records; and, so far from 
being abjectly dependent on the obscure and often contra- 
dictory dates, which the comparison of ancient authorities 
indicates, is often itself the surest and most convincing 
evidence on which a chronological epoch can be brought to 
rest. Remarkable eclipses, for instance, now that the lunar 
theory is thoroughly understood, can be calculated back for 
several thousands of years, without the possibility of mis- 
taking the day of their occurrence. And, whenever any 
such eclipse is so interwoven with the account given by an 
ancient author of some historical event, as to indicate pre- 
cisely the interval of time between the eclipse and the event, 
and at the same time completely to identify the eclipse, that 
date is recovered and fixed for ever.* 

(934.) The days thus parcelled out into years, the next 
step to a perfect knowledge of time is to secure the identifi- 
cation of each day, by imposing on it a name universally 
known and employed. Since, however, the days of a whole 
year are too numerous to admit of loading the memory with 
distinct names for each, all nations have felt the necessity of 
breaking them down into parcels of a more moderate extent ; 
giving names to each of these parcels, and particularizing the 
days in each by numbers, or by some especial indication. 
The lunar month has been resorted to in many instances; 
and some nations have, in fact, preferred a lunar to a solar 


* See the remarkable calculations of Mr. Baily relative to the celebrated 
solar eclipse which put an end to the battle between the kings of Media and 
Lydia, s.c, 610, Sept. 30. Phil. Trans, ci, 220. 
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chronology altogether, as the Turks and Jews continue to do 
to this day, making the year consist of 12 lunar months, or 
354 days. Our own division into twelve unequal months is 
entirely arbitrary, and often productive of confusion, owing 
to the equivoque between the lunar and calendar month.* 
The intercalary day naturally attaches itself to February as 
the shortest. 

(935.) Astronomical time, reckons from the noon of the 
current day; civil from the preceding midnight, so that the 
two dates coincide only during the earlier half of the astrono- 
mical, and the later of the civil day. Thisis an inconvenience 
which might be remedied by shifting the astronomical epoch to 
coineidence with the civil. There is, however, another incon- 
venience, and a very serious one, to which both are liable, in- 
herent in the nature of the day itself, which is a local phenome- 
non, and commences at different instants of absolute time, 
under different meridians, whether we reckon from noon, 
midnight, sunrise, or sunset. In consequence, all astronomical 
observations require in addition to their date, to render them 
comparable with each other, the longitude of the place of 
observation from some meridian, commonly respected by all 
astronomers. For geographical longitudes, the Isle ot 
Ferroe has been chosen by some as a common meridian, 
indifferent (and on that very account offensive) to all nations. 
Were astronomers to follow such an example, they would 
probably fix upon Alexandria, as that to which Ptolemy’s ob- 
servations and computations were reduced, and as claiming 
on that account the respect of all while offending the national 
egotism of none. But even this will not meet the whole 
difficulty. It will still remain doubtful, on a meridian 180° 
remote from that of Alexandria, what day is intended by any 
given date. Do what we will, when it is Monday the Ist of 
January, 1849, in one part of the world, it will be Sunday 
the 31st of December, 1848, in another, so long as time is 
reckoned by local hours. This equivoque, and the necessity 


* < A month in law is a lunar month or twenty-eight days, (!!) unless 
otherwise expressed.” — Blackstone, ii. chap. 9., ‘a lease for twelve months is 
only for forty-eight weeks.” Ibid. 
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of specifying the geographical locality as an element of the 
date, can only be got over by a reckoning of time which 
refers itself to some event, real or imaginary, common to 
all the globe. Such an event is the passage of the sun 
through the vernal equinox, or rather the passage of an 
imaginary sun, supposed to move with perfect equality, 
through a vernal equinox supposed free from the inequalities 
of nutation, and receding upon the ecliptic with perfect uni- 
formity. The actual equinox is variable, not only by the 
effect of nutation, but by that of the inequality of precession 
resulting from the change in the plane of the ecliptic due to 
planetary perturbation. Both variations are, however, pe- 
riodical, the one, in the short period of 19 years, the other, 
in a period of enormous length, hitherto uncalculated, and 
whose maximum of fluctuation is also unknown. This would 
appear, at first sight, to render impracticable the attempt to 
obtain from the sun’s motion any rigorously uniform measure 
of time. A little consideration, however, will satisfy us that 
such isnot the case. ‘The solar tables, by which the apparent 
place of the sun in the heavens is represented with almost 
absolute precision from the earliest ages to the present time, 
are constructed upon the supposition that a certain angle, 
which is called “ the sun’s mean longitude,” (and which is 
in effect the sum of the mean sidereal motion of the sun, plus 
the mean sidereal motion of the equinox in the opposite 
direction, as near as it can be obtained from the accumulated 
observations of twenty-five centuries, ) increases with rigorous 
uniformity as time advances. The conversion of this mean 
longitude into time at the rate of 360° to the mean tropical 
year, (such as the tables assume it,) will therefore give us 
both the unit of time, and the uniform measure of its lapse 
which we seek. It will also furnish us with an epoch, not 
indeed marked by any real event, but not on that account 
the less positively fixed, being connected, through the medium 
of the tables, with every single observation of the sun on 
which they have ‘been constructed and with which compared. 

(936.) Such is the simplest abstract conception of equi- 
noctial time. It is the mean longitude of the sun of some 

Lt 
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one approved set of solar tables, converted into time at the 
rate of 360° to the tropical year. Its unit is the mean 
tropical year which those tables assume and no other, and its 
epoch is the mean vernal equinox of these tables for the 
current year, or the instant when the mean longitude of the 
tables is rigorously 0, according to the assumed mean motion 
of the sun and equinox, the assumed epoch of mean longitude, 
and the assumed equinoctial point on which the tables have 
been computed, and no other. To give complete effect to 
this idea, it only remains to specify the particular tables fixed 
upon for the purpose, which ought to be of great and 
admitted excellence, since, once decided on, the very essence 
of the conception is that no subsequent alteration in any respect 
should be made, even when the continual progress of astronomical 
“science shall have shown any one or all of the elements concerned 
to be in some minute degree erroneous (as necessarily they 
must), and shall have even ascertained the corrections they 
require (to be themselves again corrected, when another step 
in refinement shall have been made). 

(937.) Delambre’s solar tables (in 1828) when this mode 
of reckoning time was first introduced, appeared entitled to 
this distinction. According to these tables, the sun’s mean 
longitude was 0°, or the mean vernal equinox occurred, in the 
year 1828, on the 22d of March at 1” 2™ 59*-05 mean time 
at Greenwich, and therefore at 2" 12™ 20°55 mean time at 
Paris, or 2" 56™ 34*-55 mean time at Berlin, at which instant, 
therefore, the equinoctial time was 0* 0" 0™ 0%:00, being the 
commencement of the 1828th year current of equinoctial 
time, if we choose to date from the mean tabular equinox, 
nearest to the vulgar era, or of the 6541st year of the Julian 
period, if we prefer that of the first year of that period. 

(938.) Equinoctial time then dates from the mean vernal 
equinox of Delambre’s solar tables, and its unit is the mean 
tropical year of these tables (3659-242264), Hence, having 
the fractional part of a day expressing the difference between 
the mean local time at any place (suppose Greenwich) on 
any one day between two consecutive mean vernal equinoxes, 
that difference will be the same for every other day in the 
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same interval. Thus, between the mean equinoxes of 1828 
and 1829, the difference between equinoctial and Greenwich 
time is 0°956261 or 04 228 57™ 0*95, which expresses the 
equinoctial day, hour, minute, and second, corresponding to 
mean noon at Greenwich on March 23. 1828, and for the 
noons of the 24th, 25th, &c., we have only to substitute 1d, 
2d, &c. for 0°, retaining the same decimals of a day, or the 
same hours, minutes, &c., up to and including March 22. 
1829. Between Greenwich noon of the 22d and 23d of 
March, 1829, the 1828th equinoctial year terminates, and 
the 1829th commences. This happens at 04286003, or at 
-6> 51™ 50°66. Greenwich mean time, after which hour, and 
until the next noon, the Greenwich hour added to equinoctial 
time 364°:956261 will amount to more than 365:242264, a 
complete year, which has therefore to be subtracted to get 
the equinoctial date in the next year, corresponding to the 
. Greenwich time. For example, at 12° 0™ 0* Greenwich 
mean time, or 0500000, the equinoctial time will be 
364°956261 + 0:°500000 = 365°456261, which being greater 
than 365°242264, shows that the equinoctial year current ha 
changed, and the latter number being subtracted, we get 
0*-213977 for the equinoctial time of the 1829th year current 
corresponding to March 22., 12" Greenwich mean time. 

(939.) Having, therefore, the fractional part of a day 
for any one year expressing the equinoctial hour, &c., at the 
mean noon of any given place, that for succeeding years will 
be had by subtracting 0°:242264, and its multiples, from such 
fractional part (increased if necessary by unity), and for pre- 
ceding years by adding them. ‘Thus, having found 0:198525 
for the fractional part for 1827, we find for the fractional 
parts for succeeding years up to 1853 as follows* : — 


* These numbers differ from those in the Nautical Almanack, and would 
require to be substituted for them, to carry out the idea of equinoctial time as 
above laid down. In the years 1828—1833, the late eminent editor of that 
work used an equinox slightly differing from that of Delambre, which accounts 
for the difference in those years. In 1834, it would appear that a deviation 
both from the principle of the text and from the previous practice of that ephe- 
meris took place, in deriving the fraction for 1834 from that for 1833, which has 
been ever since perpetuated. It consisted in rejecting the mean longitude of 
Delambre’s tables, and adopting Bessel’s correction of that element. The effect 
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1828 
1829 
1830 
‘1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


"956261 
°713997 
°471733 
*229469 
*987205 
"744941 
*502677 
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1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


°260413 
018149 
"775885 
"533621 
*291357 
"049093 
*806829 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


"564565 | 
*322301 
"080037 
837773 
*595509 
353245 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


"110981 
°868717 
"626453 
"384189 
141925 
899661 


of this alteration was to insert 3™ 35:68 of purely imaginary time, between the 
end of the equinoctial year 1833 and the beginning of 1834, or, in other words, 


to make the interval between the noons of March 22. and 23. 1834, 24" 3™ 38-68, 
In 1835, and in all subsequent years, a 


when reckoned by equinoctial time. 
further departure from the principle of the text took place by substituting Bessel’s 


tropical year of 365°2422175, for Delambre’s. 


Thus the whole subject has 


fallen into confusion, and we have to choose between reverting to the original 
design in its integrity, or to continue the present practice (eschewing all further 
change) for future. years. ; ~ 
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Note.—The elements of the orbits of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus, are those given by the late F. Baily, Esq., in his “ Astro- 
nomical Tables and Formule,” and are the same with those which form the basis 
of Delambre’s tables, embodying the formule of Laplace. The elements of 
Uranus and Neptune can only be regarded as provisional; those of the former 
requiring considerable corrections, necessitated by the discovery of Neptune, but 
which, not being yet finally ascertained, by reason of the uncertainty still 
attending on the mass and elements of the latter planet, it was thought better 
to leave the old elements untouched than to give an imperfect rectification of 
them. The masses of the planets are those most recently adopted by Encke, 
(Ast. Nachr., No. 443.) on mature consideration of all the authorities, that of 
Neptune excepted, which is Prof. Peirce’s determination from Bond’s and 
Lassell’s observation of the satellite discovered by the latter. The densities are 
Hansen’s (Ast. Nachr. No. 443.). 

The Elements of Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, are the osculating elements 
for 1850, computed by Encke (Ast. Nachr. No. 636.). Those of Flora, Iris, 
Metis, Hebe, and Astrza, are from the respective computations of Brunnow, 
(Ast. Nachr. No. 645.), Galle (Ast. Nachr., No. 643.), Sontag (Ast. Nachr., 
No. 644.), Lehman (Ast. Nachr., No. 636.), and D’Arrest (Ast. Nachr., 
No. 626.). The five last-named planets being so recently discovered, these 
elements may undergo material rectification from future observation. 


ITI. 


Synoptic TABLE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE ORBITS 
OF THE SATELLITES, SO FAR AS THEY ARE KNOWN. 


N. B. — The distances are expressed in equatorial radii of the primaries. The 
epoch is Jan. 1. 1801, unless otherwise expressed. The periods, &c, are ex- 
pressed in mean solar days. 


1. THe Moon. 


Mean distance from earth - - - - - 5996435000 
Mean sidereal revolution - S - - - 271321661418 
Mean synodical ditto - - - 1s - 299530588715 
Excentricity of orbit - - - - - 0°054844200 _ 
Mean revolution of nodes - - . - - 67934391080 
Mean revolution of apogee - > - - 32329575343 
Mean longitude of node at epoch - - - - 13°. 539 17! 7 
Mean longitude of perigee at do. - - - = t 266)", 10°97 35 
Mean inclination of orbit - - =) ie = - 5 8 47 9 
Mean longitude of moon at epoch - - * - =) t18e0 ET (8 *3 
Mass, that of earth being 1, - - Yo = 0':011399 
Diameter in miles - - - - - 2153 


Density, that of the earth being 1, . - . 0°5657 
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INDEX. 


N.B. The references are to the articles, not to the pages. 
. attached to a reference number indicates that the reference extends to the article cited, and 


several subsequent in succession. 


A. 


Axpseration of light explained, 329. 
Its uranographical effects, 333. Of 
an object in motion, 335. How dis- 
tinguished from parallax, 805. Sys- 
tematic, 862. 

Aboul Wefa, 705. 

Acceleration, secular, of moon’s mean 
motion, 740. 

Adams, 506. 767. 

Adjustment, errors of, in instruments, 
136. Of particular instruments. (See 
those instruments. ) 

Aina, portion of earth visible from, 32. 
Height of, 32. note. 

Air, rarefaction of, 33. Law of den- 
sity, 37. Refractive power affected 
by moisture, 41. 

Airy, G. B. Esq., his results respecting 
figure of the earth, 220. Researches 
on perturbations of the earth by 
Venus, 726. Rectification of the mass 
of Jupiter, 757. 

Algol, 821. 

Altitude and azimuth ieee DE, 187. 
—s. Equal, method of, 188. 

Andromeda, nebula in, 874. 

Angle of position, 204. Ofsituation, 311. 

Angles, measurement of, 163, 167. 
Hour, 107. 

Angular velocity, law of, variation of, 
350. 

Anomalistice year, 384. 

Anomaly of a planet, 499. 

Annular nebuls, 875. 

Apex of aberration, 343. Of parallax, 
343. Of refraction, 343. Solar, 854. 
Of shooting stars, 902, 904. 

Aphelion, 368. 

Apogee of moon, 406. 
revolution, 687. 

Apsides, 406. Motion of investigated, 
675. Application to lunar, 676... 
Motion of, illustrated by experiment, 


Period of its 


692. Of planetary orbits, 694. Li- 
bration of, 694. Motion in orbits 
very near to circles, 696. In excen- 
tric orbits, 697... 

Areas, Kepler’s law of, 490. 

Argelander, his researches on variable 
stars, 820..., on sun’s proper mo- 
tion, 854. 

Argo, nebule in, 887. 
in constellation, 830. 

Ascension, right, 108. (See Right ascen- 
sion.) 

Asteroids, their existence suspected pre- 
vious to their discovery, 505. Ap- 
pearance in telescopes, 525. Gravity 
on surface of, 525. Elements, Appen- 
dix, Synoptic Table. 

Astrea, discovery of, 505. 

Astrometer, 783, 784. 


Irregular star 7 


Astronomy. Etymology, 11. General 
notions, 11. 
Atmosphere, constitution of, 33... Pos- 


sible limit of, 36. Its waves, 37., 
Strata, 37. Causes refraction, 38. 
Twilight, 44. Total mass of, 148. 
Of Jupiter, 513. 

Attraction of a sphere, 445—450. (See 
Gravitation.) 

Augmentation of moon’s apparent dia- 
meter, 404. 

Augustus, his reformation of mistakes 
in the Julian calendar, (919.) Era 
of, 926. 

Australia, excessive summer tempera- 
ture of, 369. 

Axis of the earth, 82. 
manent, 56. Major of the earth’s 
orbit, 373, Of sun’s rotation, 392. 

Axis of a planetary orbit. Momentary 
variation of, caused by the tangential 
force only, 658. 660. Its variations 
periodical, 661... Invariability of, 
and how understood, 668. 

Azimuth, 103.—and_ altitude 
ment, 187. © 


Rotation per- 


instru- 
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B. 


Barometer, nature of its indication, 33. 
Use in calculating refraction, 43. In 
determining heights, 287. 

Belts of Jupiter, 512. Of Saturn, 514, 

Benzenberg’s principle of collimation, 
179. 

Bessel, his results respecting the figure 
of the earth, 220. Discovers parallax 
of 61 Cygni, 812. 

Biela’s comet, 579.. 

Biot, his aéronautic ascent, 32. 

Bode, his (so called) law of planetary 
distances, 505. Violated in the case 
of Neptune, 507. 

Borda, his principle of repetition, 198. 

Bouvard, his suspicion of extraneous 
influence on Uranus, 760. 


Us 


Cesar, his reform of the Roman calen- 
dar, 917. 

Calendar, 
914... 

Cause and effect, 439. and note. 

Center of the earth, 80. Of the sun, 462. 
Of gravity, 360. Revolution about, 
452. 

Centrifugal force. Elliptic form of earth 
produced by, 224. Illustrated, 225. 
Compared with gravity, 229. Of a 
body. revolving on the earth’s sur- 
face, 452. 

Ceres, discovery of, 505. 

Challis, Prof., 506, note. 

Charts, celestial, 111. Construction 
of, 291... Bremiker’s, 506, and note. 

Chinese records of comets, 574. Of 
irregular stars, 831. 

Chronometers, how used for determining 
differences of longitude, 255. 

Circle, arctic and antarctic, 94. Verti- 
cal, 100. Hour, 106. Divided, 163. 
Meridian, 174. Reflecting, 197. Re- 
peating, 198. Galactic, 793. 

Clepsydra, 150. 

Clock, 151. Error and rate of, how 
found, 253. 

Clouds, greatest height of, 34. 
lanic, 892... 

Clusters of stars, 864... 
Irregular, 869. 

Collimation, line of, 155. 

Collimator, 178... 

Coloured stars, 851... 

Colures, 307. 

Comets, 554. 
590, 


Julian, 917. Gregorian‘ 


Magel- 
Globular, 867. 


Seen in day-time, 555. 
Tails of, 556,..566. 599. Ex-~ 


INDEX. 


treme tenuity of, 558. General de- 
scription of, 560. Motions of, and 
described, 561... Parabolic, 564. 
Elliptic, 567... Hyperbolic, 564. Di- 
~ mensions of, 565. Of Halley, 567... 
Of Cesar, 573. Of Encke, 576. Of 


Biela, 579. Of Faye, 584. Of 
Lexell,-585. Of De Vico, 586. Of 
Brorsen, 587. Of Peters, 588. Sy- 


nopsis of elements (Appendix), In- 
crease. of visible dimensions in re- 
ceding from the sun, 571.580. Great, 
of 1843, 589... Its supposed identity 
with many others, 594... Interest at- 
tached to subject; 597. Cometary 
statistics, and conclusions berm, 
601. 

Commensurability (near) of mean mo- 
tions; of Saturn’s satellites, 550. Of 
Uranus and Neptune, 669. and note. 
Of Jupiter and Saturn, 720. Earth 
and Venus, 726. Effects of, 719. 

Compensation of disturbances, how ef- 
fected, 719. 725. 

Compression of terrestrial spheroid, 221. 

Configurations, inequalities depending 
Olt, ‘GDG.,+ 

Conjunctions, superior and inferior, 473. 
Perturbations chiefly produced at, 713. 

Consciousness of effect when force is 
exerted, 439. 

Constellations, 60.301. How brought 
into view by change of latitude, 52. 
Rising and setting of, 58. 

Copernican explanation of diurnal mo- 
tion, 76. Of apparent motions of 
sun and planets, 77. 

Correction of astronomical Cuber aiins 
324... s. Uranographical summary, 
view of, 34205. 

Culminations, 125. 
126. 

Cycle, of conjunctions of disturbing 
and disturbed planets, 719. Meto- 
nic, 926. Callippic, 7b. Solar, 921. 
Lunar, 922. Of indictions, 923. - 


Upper and lower, 


D. 


Day, solar, lunar, and sidereal, 143. 
Ratio of sidereal to solar, 305. 909. 
911. Solar unequal, 146. Mean 
ditto, invariable, 908. Civil and 
astronomical, 147. Intercalary, 916. 

Days elapsed between principal chro- 
nological eras, 926. Rules for reckon- 
ing between given dates, 927. 

Declination, 105. How obtained, 295, 

Definitions, 82... , 


INDEX. 


Degree of meridian, how measured, 210. 
Error admissible in, 215. Length 
of i in various latitudes, 216. 221. 

Diameters of the earth, 220, 221. Of 
planets, synopsis, Appendix. (See 
also each planet.) 

Dilatation of comets in receding from 
the sun, 578. 

Dione, 548. 

Dises of stars, 816. 

Distance of the moon, 403. ; the sun, 
357.; fixed stars, 807. 812...; polar, 
105. 

Districts, natural, in heavens, 302. 

Disturbing forces, nature of, 609... Ge- 
neral estimation of, 611. Numerical 
values, 612. Unresolved in direc- 
tion, 614. Resolution of, in two 
modes, 615. 618. Effects of each 
resolved portion, 616... On moon, 
expressions of, 676. Geometrical re- 
presentations of, 676. 717. 

Diurnal motion explained, 58. 
lax, 339. Rotation, 144. 

Doudle refraction, 202. Image micro- 
meter, a new, described, 203. Co- 
met, 580. Nebule, 878. 

Double Stars, 833... Specimens of each 
class, 835. Orbitual motion of, 839. 
Subject to Newtonian attraction, 843. 
Orbits of particular, 843. Dimen- 
sions of these orbits, 844. 848. Co- 
loured, 851... Apparent periods af- 
fected by motion of light, 863. 

Dove, his law of temperature, 370. 


_ Paral- 


E. 


Earth. Its motion admissible, 15. 
Spherical form of, 18. 22... Optical 
effect of its curvature, 25. Diurnal 
rotation of, 52. Uniform, 56. -Per- 
manence of its axis, 57. Figure sphe- 
roidal, 219... Dimensions of, 220. 
Elliptic figure a result of theory, 229. 
Temperature of surface, how main- 
tained, 366. Appearance as seen 
from moon, 436. . Velocity in its 
orbit, 474. Disturbance by Venus, 
726. 

Eclipses, 411... Solar, 420. Lunar, 421 
... Annular, 425. Periodic return 
of, 426. Number possible in a year, 
426. Of Jupiter’s satellites, 538. Of 
Saturn’s, 549. 

Ecliptic, 305... 
able, 306. 
explained, 640. Poles of, 307. 
mits, solar, 412, Lunar, 427. 


Its plane slowly vari- 
Cause of this variation 
Li- 
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Egyptians, ancient, their chronology, 
912. 

Elements of a planet’s orbit, 493. Va- 
riations of, 652... Of double star or- 
bits, 843. Synoptic table of planet- 
ary, &c., Appendix. 

Ellipse, variable, of a planet, 653. Mo- 
mentary or osculating, 654. 

Elliptic motion a consequence of gravi- 
tation, 446. Laws of, 489... Their 
theoretical explanation, 491. 

Ellipticity of the Earth, 221. 

Elongation, 341. Greatest, of Mercury 
and Venus, 467. 

Enceladus, 548., note. 

Encke, comet of, 576. His hypothesis 
of the resistance of the ether, 577. 
Epoch, one of the elements of a planet’s 
orbit, 496. Its variation not inde- 
pendent, 730, Variations incident 

on, 731. 744. 

Equation of light, 335. Of the center, 
375. Of time, 379. Lunar, 452. 
Annual, of the moon, 738: 

Equator, 84. 

Equatorial, 185. 

Equilibrium, figure of, in a rotating 
body, 224. 

Equinoctial, 97. Time, 935. 

Equinox, 293. 303. 

Equinoxes, precession of, 312. Its ef- 
fects, 313. In what consisting, 314... 
Its physical cause explained, 642... 

Eras, chronological list of, 926. 

Errors, classification of, 133. Instru- 
mental, 135... Their detection, 140. 
Destruction of accidental ones by 
taking means, 137. Of clock, how 
obtained, 293. 

Establishment of a port, 754. 

Ether, resistance of, 577. 

Evection of moon, 748. 

Excentricities, stability of Lagrange’s 
theorem respecting, 701. 

Excentricity of earth’s orbit, 354. How 
ascertained, 877. Of the moon’s, 405. 
Momentary perturbation of, investi- 
gated, 670. Application to lunar 
theory, 688. Variations of, in orbits 
nearly circular, 696. In excentric 
orbits, 697. Permanent rel hd 
depending on, 719. 


F. 


Facule, 338. 

Faye, comet.of, 584. and Appendix. 
Flora, discovery of, 505. 

Focus, upper. Its momentary change 
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of place, 670, 671. Path of, in virtue 
of both elements of disturbing force, 
704. Traced in the case of the 
moon’s variation, 706,... And paral- 
lactic inequality, 712. Circulation of, 
about a mean situation in planetary 
perturbations, 727. 

Force, metaphysical conception of, 439. 

Forced vibration, principle of, 650. 

Forces, disturbing. See Disturbing force. 


JE 


Galactic circle, 793. 
ib. 

Galaxy composed of stars, 302. Sir 
W. Herschel’s conception of its form 
and structure, 786. Distribution of 
stars ‘generally referable to it, 786. 
Its. course among the constellations, 
787... Difficulty of conceiving its 
real form, 792. Telescopic analysis 
of, 797. In some directions unfathom- 
able, in others not, 798. 

Galle, Dyr., 506. Finds Neptune in 
place indicated by theory, 768. 

Galloway, his researches on the sun’s 
proper motion, 855. 

Gauging the heavens, 793. 

Gay Lussac, his aéronautic ascent, 32. 

Geocentric longitude, 503. Place, 371. 
497. 

Geodesical measurements,—their nature, 
247... 

Geography, 111, 205... 

Globular clusters, 865. Their dynami- 
cal stability, 866. Specimen list of, 
867. 

Golden number, 922. 

Goodriche, his discovery of variable 
stars, 821... 

Gravitation, how deduced from pheeno- 
mena, 444,., Elliptic motion a con- 
sequence of, 490... 

Gravity, center of, see Center of gravity. 

Gravity diminished by centrifugal force, 


Polar distance, 


231. Measures of, statical, 234. 
Dynamical, 235. Force of, on the 
moon, 433... On bodies at surface 


of the sun, 440, 
see their names. 
Gregorian reform of calendar, 915... 


Of other planets, 


Ef: 


_ Halley. His comet, 567. First notices 
proper motions of the stars, 852. 

Hansen. His detection of long ine- 
qualities in the moon’s motions, 745... 


INDEX. 


Harding discovers Juno, 505. 

Heat, supply of, from sun alike in 
summer and winter, 368. How kept 
up, 400. Sun’s expenditure of esti- 
mated, 397. Received from the sun 
by different planets, 508. Endured. 
by comets in perihelio, 592. 

Hebe, discovery of, 505. 

Heights above the sea, how measured, 
286. Mean, of the continents, 289. 

Heliocentric place, 500. 

Heliometer, 201. 

Hemispheres, terrestrial and aqueous, 
284. 

Herschel, Sir Wm., discovers Uranus, 
505, and two satellites of Saturn, 548. 
His method of gauging the heavens, 
793. Views of the structure of the 
Milky Way, 786. Of nebular sub- 
sidence, and sidereal aggregation, 869. 
874. His catalogues of double stars, 
835. Discovery of their binary con- - 
nexion, 839. Of the sun’s proper 
motion, 854. Classifications of ne- 
bul, 868. 879. note. 

Horizon, 22. Dip of, 23. 195. Rational 
and sensible, 74. Celestial, 98. Arti- 
ficial, 163. 

Horizontal point of a mural circle, how 
determined, 175... 

Hour circles, 106.; angle, 107.; glass, 
150. 

Hyperian, Appendix, Saturn’s satel- 
lites. 


iF 

Tapetus, 548. 

Inclination of the moon’s orbit, 406. Of 
planet’s orbits, disturbed by orthogo- 
nal force, 619. Physical importance 
of, as an element, 632. Momentary 
variation of, estimated, 633. Crite- 
rion of momentary increase or dimi- 
nution, 635. Its changes periodical 
and self-correcting, 636. Application 
to case of the moon, 638. 

Inclinations, stability of, Lagrage’s theo- 
rem, 639. Analogous in their per- 
turbations to excentricities, 699. 

Indictions, 928. 

Inequality. Parallactic of moon, 712. 
Great, of Jupiter and Saturn, 720... 

Inequalities, independent of excentri- 
city, theory of, 702... Dependent 
on, 719. 

Intercalation, 916. 

Iris, discovery of, 505. 

Iron, meteoric, 888. 


INDEX. 


J. 


Julian period, 924. 
formation, 918. 

Juno, discovery of, 505. 

Jupiter, physical appearance and de- 
scription of, 511. Ellipticity of, 512. 
Belts of, 512. Gravity on surface, 
508. Satellites of, 510. Seen with- 
out satellites, 543. Recommended 
as a photometric standard, 783. Ele- 
ments of, &c. (See Synoptic Table, 
Appendix.) 

Jupiter and Saturn, their mutual per- 
turbations, 700, 720... 


Date, 930. Re- 


K. 


Kater, his mode of measuring small in- 
tervals of time, 150. His collimator, 
178. 

Kepler, his laws, 352. 487. 489. 
physical interpretation, 490... 


Their 


L. 


Lagging of tides, 753. 

Lagrange, his theorems respecting the 
stability of the planetary system, 669. 
639. 701. 

Laplace accounts for the secular accele- 
ration of the moon, 740. 

Lassell, his discovery of the satellite of 
Neptune, 524. Of an eighth satellite 
of Saturn, Appendix. Re-discovers 
two of the satellites of Uranus, 551. 

Latitude, terrestrial, 88. Parallels of, 
89. How ascertained, 119. 129. Ro- 
mer’s mode of obtaining, 248. Ona 
spheroid, 247. Celestial, 308. He- 
liocentric, how calculated, 500. Geo- 
centric, 503. 

Laws of nature how arrived at, 139. 
Subordinate, appear first in form of 
errors, 139. Kepler’s, 352. 487... 

Level, spirit, 176. Sea, 285. Strata, 287. 

Leverrier, 506, 507. 767. 

Lezell, comet of, 585. 

Libration of the moon, 435. 
sides, 694. 

Light, aberration of, 331. Velocity of, 
331. How ascertained, 545. Equa- 
tion of, 335. Extinction of, in tra- 
versing space, 798. Distance mea- 
sured by its motion, 802... Of certain 
stars compared with the sun, 817... 
Effect of its motion in altering appa- 
rent period of a double star, 863. 
Zodiacal, 897. 


Of ap- 
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Local time, 252. 

London, centre of the terrestrial hemi- 
sphere, 284. 

Longitude, terrestrial, 90. How deter- 
mined, 121. 251... By chronometers, 
255. By signals, 264. By electric 
telegraph, 262. By shooting stars, 
265. By Jupiter’s satellites, &c., 266. 
By lunar observations, 267... Celes- 
tial, 308. Mean and true, 375. He- 
liocentric, 500. Geocentric, 503. Of 
Jupiter’s satellites, curious relations 
of, 542. 

Lunation (synodic revolution of the 
moon), its duration, 418. 


M. 


Magellanic clouds, 892... 

Magnitudes of stars, 780... Common 
and photometric scales of, 780... And 
Appendix. 

Maps, geographical, construction of, 273. 
Celestial, 290... Of the moon, 437. 

Mars, phases of, 484. Gravity on sur- 
face, 508. Continents and seas of, 
510. HKlements (Appendix). 

Masses of planets determined by their 
satellites, 532. By their mutual 
perturbations, 757. Of Jupiter’s 
satellites, 758. Of the moon, 759. 

Menstrual equation, 528. 

Mercator’s projections, 283. 

Mercury, synodic revolution of, 472. 
Velocity in orbits, 474. Stationary 
points of, 476. Phases, 477. Greatest 
elongations, 482. ‘Transits of, 483. 
Heat received from sun, 508. Phy- 
sical appearance and description, 509. 
Elements of (Appendix). 

Meridian, terrestrial, 85. Celestial, 101. 
Line, 87. 190. Circle, 174. Mark, 
190. Arc, how measured, 213. Arcs, 
lengths of, in various latitudes, 216. 

Messier, his catalogue of nebule, 865. 

Meteors,898, Periodical,900... Heights 
of, 904. 

Metis, discovery of, 505. 

Micrometers, 199... 

Milky way. (See Galaxy, 302.) 

Mimas, 550., and note. 

Mira Ceti, 820. 

Moon, her motion among the stars, 401. 
Distance of, 403. Magnitude and 
horizontal parallax, 404, Augmen- 

- tation, 404, Her orbit, 405. Revo- 
lution of nodes, 407. Apsides, 409. 

~ Occultation of stars by, 414. Phases 
of, 416. Brightness of surface, 417., 
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note. Redness in eclipses, 422. 
Physical constitution of, 429,.. Desti- 
tute of sensible atmosphere, 431. 
Mountains of, 430. Climate, 431... 
Inhabitants, 434. Influence on wea- 
ther, 432., and note. Rotation on 
axis, 435. Appearance from earth, 
436. Maps and models of, 437. Real 
form of orbit round the sun, 452. 
Gravity on surface, 508. Motion of 
her nodes and change of inclination 
explained, 638... Motion of apsides, 
676... Variation of excentricity, 688 

Parallactic inequality, 712. An- 
nual equation, 738. LEvection, 748. 
Variation, 705... ‘Tides produced by, 
751. 

Motion, apparent and real, 15. Diurnal, 
52. Parallactic, 68. Relative and 
absolute, 78... Angular, how mea- 
sured, 149. Proper, of stars, 852... 
Of sun, 854. 

Mountains, their proportion to the globe, 
29. Of the moon, 430. 

Mowna Roa, 82. 

Murai circle, 168. 


N. 


Nabonassar, era of, 926. 

Nadir, 99. 

Nebule, classifications of, 868. 879., note. 
Law of distribution, 868. Resolvable, 
870. Elliptic,873. Of Andromeda, 
874. Annular, 875. Planetary, 876. 
Coloured, 76. Double,878. Of sub- 
regular forms, 881, 882. Irregular, 
883. Of Orion, 885. Of Argo, 887. 
Of Sagittarius, 888. Of Cygnus, 891. 

Nebular hypothesis, 872. 

Nebulous matter, 871. Stars, 880. 

Neptune, discovery of, 506. 768. Per- 
turbations produced on Uranus by, 
analysed, 765... Place indicated by 
theory, 767. Elementsof, 771... Per- 
turbing forces of, on Uranus, geo- 
metrically exhibited, 773. Their 
effects, 774... 

Newton, his theory of gravitation, 490... 
et passim. 

Nodes of the sun’s equator, 390. Of 
the moon’s orbit, 407. Passage of 
planets through, 460. Of planetary 
orbits, 495. Perturbation of, 620... 
Criterion of their advance or recess, 

- 622. Recede on the disturbing orbit, 
624... Motion of the moon’s theory of, 
638. Analogy of their variations to 
those of perihelia, 699, 


INDEX. 


Nomenclature of Saturn’s satellites, 548., 
note. 

Nonagesimal point, how found, 310. 

Normal disturbing force and its effects, 
618. Action on excentricity and 
perihelion, 673. Action on lunar 
apsides, 676. Of Neptune on Uranus, 
its effects, 775. 

Nubecule, major and minor, 892... 

Number, golden, 922. 

Nutation, in what consisting, 321. Period, 
322. Common to all celestial bodies, 
323. Explained on physical prin- 
ciples, 648. 


O. 
Obliquity of ecliptic, 303. Produces 
the variations of season, 362. Slowly 


diminishing, and why, 640. 

Observation, astronomical, its peculiari- 
ties, 138. 

Occultation, perpetual, circle of, 113. 
Of a star by the moon, 413... Of Ju- 
piter’s satellites by the body, 541. 
Of Saturn’s, 549. 

Olbers discovers Pallas and Vesta, 505. 
His hypothesis of the partial opacity 
of space, 798. 

Opacity, partial, of space, 798. 

Oscillations, forced, principle of, 650. 

Orbits of planets, their elements (Ap- 
pendix) of double stars, 843. Of 
comets. (See comets.) 

Orthogonal disturbing force, and its 
effects, 616. 619. 

Orthographic projection, 280. 


A a 


Palitzch discovers the variability of 
Algol, 821. 

Pallas, discovery of, 505. 

Parallactic instrument, 185. Inequality 
of the moon, 712. Of. planets, 713. 
Unit of sidereal distances, 804. Mo- 
tion, 68. 

Parallax, 70. Geocentric or diurnal, 
339. Heliocentric, 341. Horizontal, 
355. Of the moon, 404. Of the 
sun, 357.479.481. Annual, of stars, 
800. How investigated, 805... Of 
particular stars, 812, 813. 815. Sys- 
tematic, 862. 


! Peak of Teneriffe, 32. 


Pendulum-clock, 89: A measure of 
gravity, 235. 


Penumbra, 420. 


| Perigee of moon, 406. 


INDEX. 


Perihelia and excentricities, theory of, 
670.. 

Perihelion, 368. Longitude of, 495. 
Passage, 496. Heat endured by 
comets in, 592. 

Period, Julian, 924. Of planets (Ap- 
pendix). 

Periodic time of a body revolving at the 
earth’s surface, 442. Of planets, how 
ascertained, 486. Law of, 48. 
disturbed planet permanently altered, 
784... 

Periodical stars, 820... List of, 825. 

Perspective, celestial, 114. 

Perturbations, 602... 

Peters, his researches on parallax, 815. 

Phases of the moon explained, 416. Of 
Mercury and Venus, 465. 477. Of 
superior planets, 484. 

Photometric scale of star magnitudes, 
780. 

Piazzi discovers Ceres, 505. 

Pigott, variable stars discovered by, 
824... 

Places, mean and true, 374. Geometric 
and heliocentric, 371. 497. 

Planetarg nebulex, 876.. 

Planets, 456. Zodiacal and. ultra-zo- 
diacal, 457. Apparent motions, 459. 
Stations and retrogradations, 459. 
Reference to sun as their center, 462. 
Community of nature with the earth, 
463. Apparent diameters of, 464. 
Phases of, 465. Inferior and superior, 
467. Transits of (See Transit) Mo- 
tions explained, 468. Distances, how 
concluded, 471. Periods, how found, 
472, Synodical revolution, 472. 
Superior, their stations and retrogra- 
dations, 485. Magnitude of orbits, 
how concluded, 485. Elements of, 
495. (See Appendix for Synoptic 
Table.) Densities, 508. Physical 
peculiarities, &c., 509... Illustration of 
their relative sizes and ‘distances, 526. 

Plantamour, his calculations respecting 
the double comet of Biela, 583. 

Pleiades, 865. Assigned by Madler 
as the central point of the sidereal 
system, 861. 

Plumb-line, direction of, 23. Use of, in 
observation, 175. 

Polar distance, 105. Point, on a mural 
circle, 170. 172. 

Poles, 83. Of ecliptic, 307. 

Pole-star, 59. Useful for finding the 
latitude, 171. Not always the same, 
318. What, at epoch of the building 
of the pyramids, 319. 
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Pores of the sun’s surface, 387. 

Position, angle of, 204. Micrometer, 2b. 

Precession of the equinoxes, 312. In 
what consisting, 314... Effects, 313. 
Physical explanation, 642... 

Presepe, Cancri, 865. 

Priming and lagging of tides, 753. 

Principle of areas, 490. Of forced 
vibrations, 650. Of repetition, 198. 
Of conservation of vis viva, 663. 
Of collimation, 178. 

Problem of three bodies, 608. 

Problems in plane astronomy, 127... 
309... 

Projection of a star on the moon’s limb, 
414., note. 

Projections of the sphere, 280... 


Proper motions. of the stars, 852. Of 
the sun, 853. 
R. 
Radial disturbing force, 615... 
Radiation, solar, on planets, 508. On 


comets, 592. 

Rate of clock, how obtained, 298. 

Reading off, methods of, 165. 

Reflexion, observations by, 173. 

Refraction, 38. Astronomical and its 
effects, 39,40. Measure of, and law 
of variation, 43. How detected by 
observation, 142. ‘Terrestrial, 44. 
How best investigated, 191. 

Repetition, principle of, 198, 

Resistance of ether, 577. 

Retrogradations of planets, 459. 
nodes. (See Nodes.) 

Rhea, 548., note. 

Right ascension, 108. 
293. 

Rings of Saturn, dimensions of, 514. 
Phenomena of their disappearance, 
515... Equilibrium of, 518... Multiple, 
521, and Appendix. Appearance of 
from Saturn, 522. Attraction of on 
a point within, 735., note, 

Rittenhouse, his principle of collimation, 
178. 

Rotation, diurnal, 58. Parallactic, 68. 
Of planets, 509... Of Jupiter, 512. 
Of fixed stars on their axes, 820. 


8. 


Of 


How determined, 


Saros, 426. 

Satellites, of Jupiter, 511. Of Saturn, 
518. 547. Discovery of an eighth 
(Appendix). Of Uranus, 523. 552. Of 
Neptune, 524. 553. Used to deter- 
mine masses of their primaries, 532. 
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Obey Kepler’s laws, 533. Eclipses distribution of stars, 793. Discovery 
of Jupiter’s, 535... Other pheenomena of parallax of a Lyre, 813. Ca- 
of, 540. Their dimensions and talogue and observation of double 


masses, 540. Discovery, 544. Ve- 
locity of light ascertained from, 545. 

Saturn, remarkable deficiency of density, 
508. Rings of, 514. Physical de- 
scription of, 514. Satellites of, 547. 
and Appendix. (See also elements 
in Appendix.) 

Sea, proportion of its depth to radius 
of the globe, 31. Its action in mo- 
delling the external form of the 
earth, 227. 

Seasons explained, 362... 
of, 366. 

Sector, zenith, 192. 

Secular variations, 655. 

Selenography, 437. 

Sexrtant; 193... 

Shadow, dimensions of the earth’s, 422. 
428, Cast by Venus, 467. Of Ju- 
piter’s satellites seen on disc, 540. 

Shooting stars used for finding longi- 
tudes, 265. Periodical, 900. (See 
Meteors. 

Sidereal time, 110. 910. Year. (See 
Year.) Day. (See Day.) 

Signs of zodiac, 380. 

Sirius, its parallax and absolute light, 
818. 

Solar cycle, 921. 

Sphere, 95. Projections of, 280. At- 
traction of, 735., note. 

Spheroidal form of Earth (see Earth) 
produces inequalities in the moon’s 
motion, 749. 

Spots on Sun, 389... 

Stars, visible by day, 61. Fixed, 777... 
Their apparent magnitudes, 778... 
Comparison by an astrometer, 783. 
Law of distribution over heavens, 
785... alike in either hemisphere, 794. 
Parallax of certain, 815. Discs of, 
816. Real size and absolute light. 
817. Periodical, 820... Temporary, 
827. Irregular, 830. Missing, 832. 
Double, 833... Coloured, 851., and 
note. Proper motions of, 852. Ir- 
regularities in motions not verified, 
859. Clusters of, 864... Nebulous, 
879... Nebulous-double, 880. 

Stationary points of planets, 459. How 
determined, 475. Of Mercury and 
Venus, 476. 

Stereographic projection, 281. 

es meteoric, 898. Great shower 
of, ib. 

Struve, his researches on the law of 


Temperature 


stars, 835. 

Struve, Otto, his researches on proper 
motions, 854. 

Style, old and new, 932. 

Sun, oval shape and great size on 
horizon explained, 47. Apparent mo- 
tion not uniform, 34. Orbit elliptic, 
3849. Greatest and least distances, 
350. Actual distance, 357. Mag- 
nitude, 358. Rotation on axis, 359. 
390. Mass, 360. Physical consti- 
tution, 386. Spots, 7b.... Situation of 
its equator, 390... Maculiferous zones 
of, 393.. Atmosphere, 395. Tempe~ 
rature, 396. Expenditure of heat, 
897. Eclipses, 420. Density of, 447. 
Natural center of planetary system, 
462. Distance, how determined, 479. 
Its size illustrated, 526. Action in 
producing tides, 751. Proper motion 
of, 854... Absolute velocity of in space, 
858. Central, speculations on, 861. 

Sunsets, two, witnessed in one day, 26. 

Survey, trigonometrical nature of, 274. 

Synodic revolution, 418. Of sun and 
moon, 20, 
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Tangential force and its effects, 618. 
Momentary action on perihelia, 673. 
Wholly influential on velocity, 660, 
Produces variations of axis, 7b. . 
Doubles the rate of advance of lunar 
apsides, 686. Of Neptune on 
Uranus, and its effects, 774. 

Telescope, 154. Its application to as- 
tronomical instruments, 117. 

Telescopic sights, invention of, 158., note. 

Temperature of earth’s surface at diffe- 
rent seasons, 366. In South Africa 
and Australia, 369. Of the sun, 396. 

Tethys, 548., note. 

Brees ged 192. Its use in surveying, 
276. 

Theory of instrumental errors, 141. Of 
gravitation 490... Of nebulous subsi- 
dence and sidereal aggregation, 872. 

Tides, a system of forced oscillations, 
651. Explained, 750... Priming and 
lagging of, 753. Periodical inequal- 
ay of, 755. Instances of very high, 

56. 

Time, sidereal, 110. 327.911. Local, 
129. 152. Measures angular motion, 
149. How itself measured, 150... 


INDEX. 


Very small intervals of, 150. Equi- 
noctial, 257. 925... Measures, units, 
and reckoning of, 906... 

Titan, 548., note. 

Titius, Prof., his law of planetary dis- 
tances, 505., note. 

Trade winds, 239... 

Transit instrument, 159... 

Transits of stars, 152. Of planets 
across the sun, 467. Of Venus, 479 

. Mercury, 483. Of Jupiter’s satel- 

lites across disc, 540. Of their sha- 
dows, 549. 

Transparency of space, supposed by 
Olbers imperfect, 798. 

Transversal disturbing force, and its 
effects, 615... 

Trigonometrical survey, 274. 

Tropics, 93. 380. 

Twilight, 44. 


Us; 


Umbra in eclipses, 420. Of Jupiter, 
538. 

Uranography, 111. 300. 

Uranographical corrections, 342... Pro- 
blems, 127... 309... 

Uranus, discovery of, 505. Heat re- 
ceived from sun by, 508. Physical 
description of, 523. Satellites of, 
551. Perturbations of by Neptune, 
760... Old observations of, 760. 


Vv. 


Vanishing point of parallel lines, 116. 
Line of parallel planes, 117. 

Variation of the moon explained, 705... 

Variations of elements, 653. Periodical 
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and secular, 655. Incident on the 
epoch, 731. 

Velocity, angular, of sun not uniform, 
350. Linear, of sun not uniform, 
851. Of planets, Mercury, Venus, 
and Earth, 474. Of light, 545. Of 
shooting stars, 899, 904. 

Venus, synodic revolution of, 472. Sta- 
tionary points, 476. Velocity of, 474. 
Phases, 477. Point of greatest bright- 
ness, 478. ‘Transits of, 479. Phy- 
sical description and appearance, 509. 
Inequality in earth’s motion pro- 
duced by, 726. In that of the moon, 
743... 

Vernier, 97. 

Vertical, prime, 102. Circles, 100. 

Vesta, discovery of, 505. 


W. 


Weight of bodies in different latitudes, 
322. Of a body on the moon, 508. 
On the sun, 450. 

Winds, trade, 240... 


Y. 


Year, sidereal, 305. Tropical, 383. 
Anomalistic, 384., and day incom- 
mensurable, 913. Leap, 914. Of 
confusion, 917. Beginning of, in 
England, changed, 932. 


Z. 


Zenith, 99. Sector, 192. 

Zodiac, 305. 

Zodiacal light, 899. 

Zones of climate and latitude, 38 2. 
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ACTON.—MODERN COOKERY, 


In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Familles. 
In a Series of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with the most 
minute exactness. By Ex1iza Acton. New Edition, to which are added, Directions for 
Carving. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
*< The whole of Miss Acton’s recipes, ‘ with a few trifling exceptions, which are scrupulously specifled, are con- 
fined to such as may be perfectly depended on, from having been proved beneath our own roof, and under our own 
ersonal inspection.’ We add, moreover, that the recipes are all reasonable, and never in any instance extravagant. 
ey do not bid us sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of quarts of gravy from it; 
nor do they deal with butter and eggs as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a goed book in every way ; 
there is right-mindedness in every page of it, as well as thorough knowledge and experience of the subjects she 
handles.” —MeEpicaL GAZETTE, 
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By a Lapy. Edited by the Rev. WiLLIAM SEWELL, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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A Sketch. By Hans CuHrIsTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of ‘‘ The Shoes of Fortune,’’ “The 
Nightingale,” “ Q. T.,”? “ Only a Fiddler,” ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” &c. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. : 


THE ARTISAN CLUB.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM - 


ENGINE, in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by JoHN BouRNE, C.E. New Edition. 4to. with 30 Steel Plates and 
349 Wood Engravings, 27s. cloth. 


BAKER.—RAILWAY ENGINEERING; - 


Containing the most approved Methods of laying out Railway Curves, and of setting out the 
Cuttings, Embankments, and Tunnels of Railways: with a General and two Auxiliary Tables, 
for the Calculation of Earthworks of Railways, Canals, &c. Also, the Investigation of the 
Formula for the Superelevation of the exterior Rail in Curves. By T. BAKER, Surveyor and 


Civil Engineer. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BALL.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CULTIVATION AND MANU- 


FACTURE of TEA in CHINA: derived from Personal Observation during an Official Resi- 
dence in that Country of upwards of Twenty years; and illustrated by the best Authorities, 
Chinese as well as European. With some Remarks on the Experiments now making for the 
Introduction of the Culture of the Tea Tree in other parts of the World. By S. BALL, Esq., 
late Inspector of Teas to the East India Company in China. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 


14s. cloth. 


BANFIELD AND WELD.—THE STATISTICAL COMPANION ; 


exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Economical, and 
Political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from Official and other authentic Sources, 
by T. C. BANFIELD, Statistical Clerk to the Council of Education ; and C. R.WELD, Assistant- 


Secretury to the Royal Society. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BARNES.—THE ELECTORAL LAWS OF BELGIUM 


proposed as the Basis of Parliamentary Reform in England. | Translated, with the Com- 
mentary of M. J. B. Bivort, Secretary of the Cabinet of the Belgian Minister of the Interior. 
By Pattie EpwArp BaARNEs, Esq. B.A. F.L.S. and of the Middle Temple. Fep. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. cloth. 
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~ASSAGES of the OLD TESTAMENT in which Modern Commentators have differed from 
the Authorised Version: together with an Explanation of various Difficulties in the Hebrew 
and English Texts. By the Rev. RicnHarp A. F. BARRETT, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vyo. 28s. each, cloth; or, in 4 Haif-vols. 14s. each. Also, 
Half-vol. V. 14s. cloth. 


BAYLDON.—ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 


And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of. 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J.S. BAYLDoN. New Edition ; corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey 
(1742 to 1770). With Introductions by Lord JoHNn RussELL. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
48s, cloth. 


BLACK.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 


Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formule for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By WILLIAM BLAck. New Edition, with considerable 
Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—Also, 


REMARKS ON BAVARIAN BEER, LONDON PORTER, &c 6vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 


Or, acomplete Account, Historical, Practical, aud Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By DELABERE 
P. BLAINE, Esq. Author of “‘ Canine Pathology,’’ &c. Lllustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on 
Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Alken, T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 8vo. €2. 10s. cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 


From the Creation to the present time: with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir HENRY Euuis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. ; : 


*,* This work, based on the celebrated but costly folio of Dr. Blair, carries forward the 
History of the World in a series of Eighty-five Tables. By a single glance is shewn who were 
the reigning Sovereigns at every period of time, the Eminent Men who then flourished, and 
the Remarkable Events which then occurred. Itis exceedingly easy of reference, and for tie 
student of History or the Scriptures will be found invaluable. It is accompanied by a copious 
Index of all the Names and Events recorded. 


BLOOMFIELD.—HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESTAN WAR. 


By THucypipEs. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation; and 
copious NoreEs, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, principally original, partly selected 
and arranged from the best Expositors: accompanied by full Indexes, both of Greek Words 
and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes Illustrated by Maps and Plans. 
By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 388. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD. — HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


By THucypipEs.: Translated into English, and accompanied by very copious Notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. 8S. T. BLooMFIELD 
D.D. F.8.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, £2. 5s. boards. 3 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 


Viith copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Especially form 
the use of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rey, s. A ies Biseeri es 
D.D. F.S.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, €2, cloth. " 


BLOOMFIELD.—COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT: 


With shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, aid Explanatory, formed for use in 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By the Rev.S. T. BLooMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. New Edition 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. ; 
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BLOOMFIELD.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. BLoomFIELD. New Edition, enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BORRER.—NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN WITH A FRENCH 


COLUMN against the KABAILES of ALGERIA: with the Mission of M. Suchet to the 
Emir Abd-el-Kader, for an Exchange of Prisoners. By Dawson Borrer, F.R.G.S. Membre 
Correspondant de la Société Orientale 4 Paris; Author of ‘A Journey from Naples to Jeru- 
salem.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


| BOSANQUET.—CHRONOLOGY OF THE TIMES OF DANIEL, 


EZRA, and NEHEMIAH; considered with the view of correcting an Error of Thirty-three 
Years in the received Chronology between the Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and 
the Birth of Christ. Leading to an Explanation of the Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, the 
Recovery of the lost Era of the Jubilee, and the Rectification of several important Iates in 
Scripture Chronology. By J. WHATMAN BosANaQuEt, Esq. Part I. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


BRANDE.— A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S.L. & E.; assisted by Dr. J. CAUVIN. 8v0. with Wood En- 
gravings, €3, cloth. 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 


For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By THomas BULL, 
M.D. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


; BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 


in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Butt, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician-Accucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BUDGE.—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE. 


Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or Diagonal, 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c. By J. BupGrE. New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 12s. cloth. 


BUNSEN.—EGYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 


An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By CurisTiaAn C. J. Bunsen, D.Ph. & D.C.L. 
Translated from the German, by C. H. CoTrrELu, Esq. M.A.—Vol. I. containing the First 
Book, or Sources and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an Egyptian Grammar 
and Dictionary, and a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, 
embracing the complete Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, Agyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, 
&c.; and Plates representing the Egyptian Divinities. 8vo. with numerous illustrations, 
28s. cloth. 


BUNSEN.—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF 


the FUTURE. A Practical Explanation of the Correspondence with the Right Hon. William 
Gladstone, on the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jerusalem. With a Preface, Notes, and 
the complete Correspondence. By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen, Ph.D. D.C.L. Translated 
under the superintendence of, and with Additions by, the Author. Post 8vo. 9s..6d. cloth. 


BURDER.—ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 


Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Dr. SAMUEL BuRDER. New Edition, 
with Additions. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


BURNS. ~- THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; 


containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By Joun Burns, M.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
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BURNS.—CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 


Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By JoHNn Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Author of ‘The Principles of Christian Philosophy.’’ Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BUTLER.—SKETCH OF MODERN & ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the Author’s Son. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


BUTLER.—A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. S. BuTLER. Consisting of Forty-five coloured Maps, and 
Indices. New Edition, from an entirely new and corrected Set of Plates. 4to. 24s. half-bound. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the late Dr.S. BuTLER. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of 
Plates; with an Index of all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. 
New Eilition. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By the late Dr.S. BuTLER. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps ; with an Accentuated 
Index of all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. New Edition, 
from anentirely new and corrected Set of Plates. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 


THE CABINET LAWYER: 


A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci- 
pline. Fourteenth Edition, enlarged, and corrected throughout, with the Legal Decisions and 
Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 10 and 11 Victoria. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CALLCOTT.—HOME AMONG STRANGERS: 


ATale. By Marta Hutcuins CALLcoTr. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 


i With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By LADy CALLcorr. Square crown 8vo. 25s. cloth. 


CARTOONS.—THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED 


IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 4.p. 1843. Published under the Sanction and Patronage of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the Fine Arts. Eleven large folio Engravings, in a neat 
Portfolio, £5. 5s.; Proofs before Letters, £8. 8s. 


CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 


Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families andGenera. By AGNES CATLOow. Fep. 8yo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CHALENOR.—WALTER GRAY, 


A Ballad, and other Poems. By Mary CHALENOR. New Edition, including the Author’s 
Poetical Remains. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


COLLINS. — MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 


COLLINS, Esq. R.A. Including Selections from his Journals and Correspondence, Notices 
of many of his eminent Contemporaries, and a Description of his principal Works. By his 
Son, W, WILKIE CoLuins, Esq. With Portrait after Linnell, and 2 Vignettes from Sketches 
by the Painter. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


COLTON.—LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 


By the Rev. C. C. Cotron. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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_CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 


of SAINT PAUL; comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CoNnYBEARE, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
M.A. Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 2 vols. 4to. richly illustrated by 
numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from 
Original Drawings made on the spot by W..H. Bartlett; and by Maps, Charts, Coins, &c. 

*,* To be published in Monthly Parts, price 2s. each; the First of which will appear 
in the Autumn of the Year 1849. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth; with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 


With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. New Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


COOPER.—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 


Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By Rev. Epwarp Coorer. New Edition. 
7 vols. 12mo. #1. 18s. boards. 


COOPER.—SERMONS, 


Chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
EpwaRpD Cooper. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life; with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended. By Jamrs CoPpLAND, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, &c. &c. Vols.I. and II. 
8vo. €3, cloth; and Parts X. to XIII. 4s. 6d. each, sewed. 


COQUEREL.—CHRISTIANITY 5 


Its perfect adaptation to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By ATHANASE 
CoQuEREL, one of the Pastors of the French Protestant Church in Paris. Translated by the 
Rev. D. Davison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of the State of the Protestant Church 
of France, drawn up by the Author especially for the English Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


COSTELLO.— THE FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS 


OF NORTH WALES; being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the 
Country. By Louisa Stuart CosTELLo, Author of ‘The Rose Garden of Persia,’ &c. 
Illustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by D. H. M‘Kewan, engraved on wood, and 
lithographed, by T. and E. Gilks. Square 8vo. with Map, 14s. cloth. 


COULTER.—ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF 


SOUTH AMERICA and in the INTERIOR of CALIFORNIA ; including a Narrative of Inci- 
dents at the Kingsmill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, and other Islands in 
the Pacific Ocean: with an Account of the Natural Productions, and the Manners and Customs, 
in Peace and War, of the various Savage Tribes visited. By JoHN CouLTER, M.D. Author 
of ‘* Adventures in the Pacific.”? 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

*¢ Nous sommes en présence d’une suite de tableaux dont le mouvement et la variété font le principal mérite. La 
naive sincérité du peintre demande grace pour son inexpérience. Prenons donc le livre de M. Coulter pour ce qu'il 
est, pour une causerie des plus familiéres, mais aussi, malgré un certain fonds de méthodisme, des plus gaies et 
souvent des plus piquantes. Laissons-nous aller au charme de ces impressions dont le désordre pittoresque n’est 
pas sans originalité. Je ne crois pas qu’ arrivé au terme de cette course aventureuse, on ait le droit d’exprimer une 
plainte ou um regret..... Ce reflet de la nature tropicale que j’ai trouvé dans le livre de M. Coulter, bien peu de 
yoyageurs ont su le faire passer dans leurs écrits.”—RuyuE DEs DEUx MonpEs. 


COULTER.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: 


With Observations on the Natural Productions, Manners, and Customs of the Natives of the 
various Islands; Remarks on the Missionaries, British and other Residents, &c. By JoHNn 
CouLTER, M.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


CRESY.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Epwarp Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by - 
upwards of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, 
and Constructions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One very large 
Volume 8vo. 3. 13s. 6d. cloth. 
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CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 


New Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGARITHMS, 
&c.,superintended by R. FARLEY, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


D’AGINCOURT.—THE HISTORY OF ART, BY ITS MONU- 


MENTS, from its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration in the Sixteenth. Trans- 
lated from the French of S—ERoux D’A6INcoURT, by OWEN JONEs, Architect. In 3,335 Sub- 
jects, engraved on 328 Plates. Vol. I. Architecture, 73 Plates; Vol. Il. Sculpture, 51 Plates; 
Vol. III. Painting, 204 Plates. 3 vols. royal folio, €5. 5s. sewed. 


DALE.—THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 


LAIN, in two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for. every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. THomas DALE, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. Post 4to., 21s. cloth: or, bound by 
Hayday, 31s. 6d. calflettered; 2. 10s. morocco. 


DE JAENISCH & WALKER.—DE JAENISCH’S CHESS PRE- 


CEPTOR: A New Analysis of the Openings of Games. By C. F. De JAENIscH, of St. 
Petersburgh. Translated from the French, with copious Notes, a GEORGE WALKER, 
Author of “ Chess Studies,” and various other Works on the Game of Chess. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


DE LA BECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 


WALI, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. DE LA Brcue, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M, Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 14s. cloth. 


DE LA GRAVIERE.—SKETCHES OF THE LAST NAVAL 


WAR. Translated from the French of Capt. E. JURIEN de la GRAVIERE, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by the Hon. Capt. PLuNKeETT, R.N. Author of ‘The Past and Future of 
the British Navy.” 2 vols. post 8vo. wlth9 Plans of Naval Actions, 18s. cloth. 


DE STRZELECKI.—THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF 


NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEMAN’S LAND; accompanied by a Geological Map 
Sections, and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. DE STRZELECKI. 
8vo. with coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24s. cloth. 


DIBDIN.—THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 


Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons, by eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. by the Rev. 
T. F. Dippin, D.D. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth; or, €2. 12s. 6d. neatly 
half-bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


DISCIPLINE. 


By the Author of “ Letters to my Unknown Friends,”’ ‘* Twelve Years Ago,” and “ Some 
Passages from Modern History.”? 18mo. 2s. cloth. 


DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON’S BUTTERFLIES. — THE 


GENERA of BUTTERFLIES, or DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA; comprising their Generic 
Characters—a Notice of the Habits and Transformations—and a Catalogue of the Species of 
each Genus. By EpwarD DouBLEDAY, Esq. F.L.S. &c., Assistantin the Zoological Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. uniform with Gray and Mitchell’s Jrnithology ; 
Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates, by W. C. HEwitTson, Esq. Author of “ British Oology.” 
*,* Publishing in Monthly Parts, 5s. each; each part consisting of 2 coloured plates, with 
Letter-press giving the Generic Characters, a Short Notice of the Habits, and a Catalogue of 
the Species of each Genus. To be completed in about 40 Parts, of which 26 are now ready. 


DRESDEN GALLERY.—THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES 


of the ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Originals, by Franz 
Hanfstaengl: with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French and German. Nos. I. 
to LII. imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates. with Letter-press, price 20s. to Subscribers; to 
Non Subscribers, 30s. Single Plates, 12s. each. 


** To be completed in 8 more numbers, price 20s. each, to Subscribers. Nos. LI, to LX. 
contain each Four Plates and Letterpress. 
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DRUMMOND.—-OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL SYSTEMS 


of BOTANY. By James L. Drummonp, M.D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Royal Belfast Institution; Author of “ First Steps to Botany,” and ‘Letters to a Young 
Naturalist.”? Fep. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 


DUNLOP.—TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


With a Journal of nearly Three Years’ Residence in the Country. To which are added, a 
Sketch of the History of the Republic, and an Account of. its Climate, Productions, Com- 
merce, &c. By Roperr Guascow Duntop, Esq. Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


DUNLOP.—THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 


Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By Joun Duntop, Esq. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 


PAINTING. By CHarues Lock EASTLARE, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A.; Secretary to the 


Royal Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses ~ 


df Parliament, &c. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


*,* Vol. II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting, is preparing for publication. 


ECCLESIASTES; OR, THE PREACHER. 


The Words of the Preacher, Son of David, King of Jerusalem. From the Holy Scriptures. 
Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Ecclesiastes, elegantly illuminated, in the Missal 
Style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8yo. in very massive carved covers, ¢2s.; or handsomely 
bound in morocco, 50s. 


KCCLESTON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIT- 


QUITIES. Intended as a Companion to the History of England. By JAmMEs Eccue- 
sToNn, B.A. Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 8vo. with numerous En- 
gravings on Wood, 21s. cloth. 


ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 


With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the ‘ Institutiones Physiologice’? 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gdttingen. By Joun ELLIotTson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 2. 2s. cloth. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
English Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English 
and English-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDER CON- 
CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between 


the Original and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. #3. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, 4. 14s. 6d 


EPHEMERA.—A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING; 


Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Salmon-fishing; the Natural History of River 
Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By EPHEMERA, of Bell’s Life in London. 
New Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. 


ERMAN.—TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 


including Excursions northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and southwards to the 
Chinese Frontier. By ApoLpH ERMAN. ‘Translated by W. D. CooLtey, Esq. Author of 
“The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery;? Translator and Editor of Parrot’s 
“Journey to Ararat.’’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


ETHERIDGE.—THE APOSTOLICAL ACTS AND EPISTLES, 


From the Peschito, or Ancient Syriac. To which are added, the remaining Epistles, and the 
Book of Revelation, after a later Syrian Text. ‘Translated, with Prolegomena and Indices, by 
J. W. Etheridge, M.A. Doctor in Philosophy of the University of Heidelberg, and Member of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris; Author of ‘The Syrian Churches; their early History, Litur- 
gies, and Literature.’’? Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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EVANS.—THE SUGAR PLANTER’S MANUAL: 


Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W.J. Evans, M.D. 
8vo. 9s. cloth. 


FAREY.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 


Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By JoHN FAREy, Engineer. 4to. with 25 Plates, 
and numerous Woodcuts, #5. 5s. boards. 


FERGUSSON. —AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE 


PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in ART, more especially with reference to ARCHITECTURE. 
By James Fercusson, Esq.; Author of ‘* An Essay on the Ancient Topography of 
Jerusalem,” “ Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan,” &c. Vol. I. 
With 5 Copperplates, a coloured Lithographic Engraving, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
Imperial 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


FIELD.—PRISON DISCIPLINE; 


and the Advantages of the Separate System of Imprisonment: with a detailed Account of 
the Discipline now pursued in the New County Gaolat Reading. By the Rev. J. FirLD, M.A. 
Chaplain. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. cloth. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS : 


A Series of Stanzas—On Hope, Innocence, Modesty, Childhood, Humility, Joy, Love, Con- 
-stancy, Fascination, Timidity, Fine Taste, Thoughts, Recollection, and Friendship. By 

Mary ANNE Bacon. Illustrated by the Snowdrop, Primrose, Violet, Harebell, and Pimpernel, 

Lilley of the Valley, Hawthorn, Rose, Honeysuckle, Carnation, Convolvulus, Fuchsia, Pansy, 

Forget-me-not, and Holly ; designed and printed in Cclours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 
’ 81s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


FORSTER.—THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 


or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with illustrative Maps 
and an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Ha- 
myaritic Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rey. CHARLES ForsTER, 
B.D. Author of “ Mahometanism Unveiled.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


FORSTER.—THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S., 


late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his Uetters. By the Rev. CHARLES - 
Forster, B.D. Rector of Stisted, and formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. New 
Edition. §vo. with Portrait, é&c. 16s. cloth. 


FOSS.—THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 


with Sketches of their Lives, and, Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Epwarp Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. I. and If. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 


“« Mr. Foss is an original inquirer. By laborious investigation of obscure records, as well as competent general 
learning and considerable professional experience, he makes good his title to the subject he has chosen. The ° 
result is a solid and useful book, if we may judge by the specimen before us. We like his arrangement and 
method of proceeding with these early reigns. It supplies what was much wanted,—a regular and progressive 
account of English legal institutions. The result is a correction of many errors, an addition of much new 
information, and a better general view of our strictly legal history than any jurist, historian, or biographer had 
heretofore attempted to give. We shall watch the progress of this work with interest. The completion will 
worthily connect the name of its author with those of the more valuable contributors to English historical 


FOSTER.—A HANDBOOK OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
By Mrs. Foster. Fcp. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


FROM OXFORD TO ROME; 


And, How it fared with some who lately made the Journey. By a ComMPANION TRAVELLE 
New Edition, revised and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. cloth. : 


GARDINER.—SIGHTS IN ITALY: 


With some Account of the Present State of Music and the Sister Arts in that Country. By 
WILLIAM GARDINER, Author of “Sacred Melodies,” ‘‘ Music of Nature,” &c.; Member of 
the Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome; and of the Class of Fine Arts de I’Institut Historique de 
France. 8vo. with engraved Music, 16s. cloth. 


GERTRUDE. 


A Tale. By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.”? Edited by the Rey. WILLIAM SEWEL 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. eth age 
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GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. A new Edition, completein One Volume. WIth an Account of the Author’s 
Life and Writings, by ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. with Portrait, 18s. cloth. 


*,* An Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. 60s. boards. 


GOLDSMITH. — THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching 
Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. KHdited by BoLtron Corney, 
Esq. Square crown 8vo. uniform with ‘‘Thomson’s Seasons,”’ 21s. cloth; or, bound in 
morocco, by Hayday, £1. 16s. 


GOWER.—THE SCIENTIFIC PHANOMENA OF DOMESTIC 


LIFE, familiarly explained. By CHARLES FoorE GowER. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Wood Engravings, 5s. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION: 


explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Granam. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


GRANT.—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs Grant, 
of Laggan. New Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. GRANT, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


GRANT.— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of “Letters from the Mountains,” ‘Memoirs of an 
American Lady,” &c. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. New Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


GRAY’S ELEGY GLLUMINATED). 


GrAyY’s ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A CountRY CHurcHYARD. Iiuminated, in the Missal style, 
by OwEN Jones, Architect. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


GRAY.—LECTURES ON THE NATURE AND USE OF MONEY. 


Delivered before the Members of the “ Edinburgh Philosophical Institution,’? during the 
Months of February and March, 1848. By Jonn Gray, Author of “The Social System, a 
‘Treatise on the Principle of Exchange.’’ 8vo, 7s, 6d. cloth. 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA 


Of BIRDS; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Grorce RoBERT Gray, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, 
British Museum; and Author of the “ List of the Genera of Birds,” &c. Lllustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by Davip WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. each; each Part consisting gene- 
rally of Four coloured Plates and ‘Three plain, with accompanying Letterpress ; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Species of each Genus as 
complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous cetails of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters, 

*,* The work will be completed in about Fifty Monthly Parts, of which 46 have appeared. 
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Oxver I.—Accipitres, has been completed, and may be had separately. Imperial 8vo. with 
15 coloured and 12 piain Plates, £2. 8s. boards. 


GRIMBLOT.—LETTERS OF WILLIAM If. AND LOUIS ALY. 


and of their Ministers. WUlustrating the Domestic and Foreign Politics of England from 
the Peace of Ryswick to the Accession of Philip V. of Spain (1697 to 1770). Edited by Paun 
GriImBLor,. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

“ he yolumes are a valuable collection of official papers, illustrative of a particular period Neither monarch 
ever loses sight of the matter in hand ; and in this point of view the letters are not undeserving of study to those who 
wish to acquire a business-like style, equally removed from the turgid, the technical, the narrow, or the mean. 
Nearly all the papers in the volumes, indeed, have a character of plain distinctness, and offer a striking contrast to 
the formal verbosity of the modern red tapists. To M. Grimblot, the collector and editor of these letters, the thanks 
of the political and historical student are due, for his industry, pains, and skill. The editor has also given illustrative 
notes of acurious and informing kind, from various sources, and superintended the translation of the French docu 
ments from his own tongue into curs.”’—SPECTAPOR. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joserpa GwILt, Esq. F.S.A. Tiustrated with 
upwards of 1,000 Kngravings on Wood, from Designs by J.S. Gwilr. 8vo. 52s, 6d. cloth, 
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SIDNEY HALL’S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 


OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS; (size 20 in. by 16in.) with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully coloured, and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and 
most recent Authorities; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. 

*,* In course of publication in Fifteen Monthly Parts, price 6s. each; of which Fourteen 
are now ready. 


HALL.—MIDSUMMER EVE: 


A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. With nearly 300 Wood Engravings from Designs 
by D. Maclise, C. Stanfield, T. Creswick, E. M. Ward, A. Elmore, W. E. Frost, J. N. Paton, F. 
Goodall, T. Landseer, E. HW. Wehnert, R. Huskisson, F. W. Topham, K. Meadows, F. W. 
Fairholt, J. Franklin, J. H. Weir, F. W. Hulme, J. Lecurieux, and T.R. Macquoid. Square 
crown 8yo. 21s. cloth. : 


HARRISON.—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 


STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

« A yolume of acute grammatical criticism, illustrating et examples the niceties of verbal construction. As 
indicating faults to be avoided, and, still better, as initiating the mind into the most delicate subtleties of correct 
construction, Mr. Harrison’s volume is praiseworthy, and well worth attentive perusal. One merit of Mr. Harrison’s 
book is, that it induces the reader to reflect on subtleties of construction, and it is, therefore, likely in proportion to 
induce habits of superior correctness both in speaking and writing.”—BRITANNIA. 

“ This is an able, enlightened, and philosophical work. Although the subject is old, and, as might be supposed, 
worn out, grammars of the English ues ee being as plenty as blackberries, yet, from the erudite and scholarly 
manner in which the author has treated it, he has contrived to make it a work not only excellent for the es ecial 
purpose for which it is intended, but, from the mass of curious information which it contains, really tnteresting to 
all classes oi readers. The points and rules are all abundantly illustrated by numerous quotations from the mo-t 
celebrated writers. On the whole, we look on it as a most yaluabie addition to what the author himself has called 
the ‘Treasury of English Literature.’ ”»—SuUNDAY TIMES. \ 


HAWBUCK GRANGE; 


Or, the Sporting Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of “ Handley Cross; or, 
the Spa Hunt.” With Hight Illustrations by Phiz. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


« A book full of genuine humour, and easy, spirited writing. We greatly prefer it to the Sketches of Nimrod. It 
has a knowledge of life and manners, apart from the sporting world, to which that clever writer made no pretension ; 
and its knowledge of sporting matters is in no respect inferior. Mr. Scott can be safely recommended as an 
agreeable Christmas visitor.”—EXaMINER. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. HAWKER. New Edit. corrected, 
enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and Branston, from 
Prawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. £1.15, cloth. 


HAYDON.—LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN: 


Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Oxford, &c. By B. R. HAypon, Historical Painter. With Portraits of the Author and of 


Sir David Wilkie, and Wood Engravings, from Designs by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth, 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 


With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyes. ‘Manners make the man.” New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. ’ 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


In Black and White. Made on the spot, from Records in the Archives of Switzerland, Bya 
WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 


of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES. By CLemMEentT H 
Author of “A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vineon Open Walls.” 12mo. bs. cloth, 


HOARE.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 


“is oe ie se = VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By CLEMENT HOARE. New Edition. 8vo. 
_ 7s. 6d. cloth. - 


HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 


By Henry Houtanp, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physici 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Ro yal High leg rite 
New Edition. 8yvo. 18s. cloth. J yal Highness Prince Albert. 
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HOOK.—THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY: 


A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. Fcp. vo. 6s. cloth. 


HOOKER.—KEW GARDENS; 


Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. &c. &c. Director. New Edition. 16mo. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, 6d. sewed. 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA, 


In Two Vols. Vol.1; comprising Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
WILLIAM JACKSON Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 8vo. with 12 Plates, 14s. plain; with the 
Plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 


Vol. II., in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and Fungi, completing the British Flora, 
and forming Vol. V., Parts I. and II., of Smith’s English Flora. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


HORNE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 


and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By THomMAs HARTWELL Horne, B.D. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King 
and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street; Prebendary of St. Paul’s. New 
Edition, revised and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo. with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical 
Manuscripts, 63s. cloth; or €5, bound in calf. 


HORNE.—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 


STUDY of the BIBLE. By THomAs HARTWELL Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his ‘‘ Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures.”? New Edition, corrected and enlarged, 12mo. with Maps and 
other Engravings, 9s. boards. 


HOWITT.—THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 


By Mary Howirr. With Four Iustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by ANNA MAry Howitt, Square l6mo. 5s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 
- Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 


Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by W1Lt1am Howirr, New 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, és. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


By WiL11AM Howirvt. New Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings 
on wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Remarkable Places,”’ 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES: 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By Wit~L1AM Howitt. New Edition, Medium 8vo. with 40 Wood Engravings, 
21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood, 
21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 


With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence inthat Country. By WiLL1AmM Howirr. Medium 8vo. with 50 
Engravings on Wood, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 


From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By W1iLLIAM Howitt. 6vo,. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 


A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Buropeans. 
By WiuL1AmM Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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HOWSON AND CONYBEARE.—THE LIFE AND. EPISTLES 


of SAINT PAUL. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., and the Rev. W. J. CoNYBEARE, M.A. 
2 vols. 4to. richly illustrated. [See page 7. 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 


In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J.C. Hupson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. | 
By J. C. Hupson, Esq. of the Legacy Duty Office, London; Author of “ Plain Directions for 
Making Wills,” and ‘“‘The Parent’s Hand-book.’? New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


*,* These two works may be had in one volume, 7s. cloth. 


BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS ; 


Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s sanction 
and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel E>warpD SABINE, R.A. 
For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth. 


*,* Also, an Edition in 16mo. uniform with Murray’s ‘‘Home and Colonial _ Library.” 
Vols. I. and II. price Half-a-Crown each, sewed. 
“ Je yous autorise, Monsieur, de vous servir en toute occasion de la déclaration, que la belle traduction du 


Colonel Sabine, enrichie de rectifications et de notes trés-précieuses, et qui ont toute mon approbation, est la seule 


par laquelle j’ai vivement desiré voir introduit mon ouvrage dans la littérature de votre pays ” 
; Baron Humsoupr’s Lerrer to Mr. Murray. 


HUMPHREYS.—A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 


being a Selection of such Passages in his Life as have been most quaintly and strikingly nar- 

rated by the Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with highly-wrought Miniatures and 

Borderings, selected from various [luminated MSS. referring to Events connected with 

aries History. By Henry NoEL Humpureys. Post 8vo. in a richly carved and pierced 
inding, 21s. 


HUNT.—RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 


An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Rospertr Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


JAMES.—A HISTORY OF THE IAIFE OF EDWARD THE 


BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward III. King of England. By G. P. R. JAMEs, Esq. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 
8vo. Map, 15s. cloth. 


JAMESON.—SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 


By Mrs. Jameson. With numerous Wood Engravings, and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


ENON ONE 


“These are beautiful volumes. All the pleasurable enjoyment of which the subject is capable is put before the 
reader. There is no inculcation of religious dogma through the side of religious art, The treatment is catholic, not 
Kkoman catholic. The book is as full of dainty devices, as of fanciful and graceful thoughts. Poetry and painting 
alternate in it. Each volume contains some eighty or ninety well-executed woodcuts, and a dozen or so of etchings 
by the writer. ‘These are of course not pieces of art, but they are excellent pictorial aids to fancy and memory. The 
result is, that a subject full of beauty in itself, and suggestive of higher truths and associations in many ways con- 
nected with it, is placed before us in a readable and attractive form,’’—EXAMINER. 


JEBB. — A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF 


PSALMS; intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To which are added, 
Dissertations on the word “Selah,”? and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poetical 
Features, of the Psalms. By the Rev. Joun JeBB, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


JEBB AND KNOX.—THIRTY YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE 


between John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, Aghadoe, and Alexander Knox, 
Esq. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. Cuarves Forsrer, B.D. Rector of Stisted, formerly 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 


JEFFREY. — CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 


REVIEW. By Francis Jerrrey, now One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
_ New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, cloth. 
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JOHNSON.—THE FARMER?S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


And Dictionary of Rural Affairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By CuruBerr W. J OHNSON, 
Ksq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law; Editor of the “ Farmer’s Almanack,’? &c. 8vo. with Wood 
Engravings, £2. 10s. cloth. 


JOHNSON.—THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVEN- 


TURER, and IDLER; containing 110 of the best Essays. By SAMUEL JoHNson, LL.D. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. : 


JONES’S GUIDE TO NORWAY, AND SALMON-FISHER’S 


POCKET COMPANION; founded on Experience collected in the Country. Edited by 
FREDERIC TOLFREY, Esq. Author of “The Sportsman in France,” and “The Sportsman in 
Canada.”” With Frontispiece and Vignette Title, and Engravings of the proper Flies, beau- 
tifully coloured, in exact imitation of the originals. Fep. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


KEMBLE.—THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: - 


a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By Joun 
MITCHELL KEMBLE, M.A. F.C.P.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

“* The work throughout conveys a clearer idea of the life and character of the Saxons in England than anything 
met with elsewhere....This account of The Saxons in England will indicate its historical and archeological value ; 
but these are not its only uses. The lawyer will find in its pages the germs of our common law, especially relating 


to land; and the ethnologist or political philosopher will meet with much assistance in his inquiries into the early 
social condition of mankind.”—Sprcraror. 


KINDERSLEY.—THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND 


REFRESHING HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good 
Knight, without Fear and without Reproach, the gentle LORD DE BAYARD. Set forth in 
English by EpwArp CockBurRN KINDERSLEY, Esq. Square post 8vo. with Ornamental 
Headings, and Frontispiece by E. H. Wehnert, 9s. 6d. cloth. 


KIP.—THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 


By the Rev. W. INGRAHAM Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Srwext, B.D. Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


“‘ The style is light, lively, and appropriate. The descriptions are short and striking ; and we know not where so 


much information respecting the ceremonies, holydays, resources, and priest-life of the church of Rome, can be found 
in so brief a compass, or in a shape so amusing and attractive,’—ATLAS. : 


KIRBY & SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 


Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirsy, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
SPENCE, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


-KNOX.—REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESO, 


Of Dublin, M.R.I.A , containing Essays, chiefly explanatory of Christian Doctrine, and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Writer’s Character, Sentiments, 
and Life. New Edition, 4 vols. Svo, €2. 8s. cloth. 


LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF N ORWAY, 


From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called THE HEIMSKRINGLA. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by SAMUEL LaINe, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 


In 1838; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By SAMUEL Laing, Esq. 8vVvo. 12s. cloth. 


LANDOR.—THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 


By Ropert Eyres LAnpor, M.A. Author of “The Fawn of Sertorius,” “The Impious 
Feast,” Tragedies, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


“ The peculiar source of interest in The Fountain of Arethusa is the exhibition of modern society from the mere 
philosophical or rational point of view; but there is a good deal more in the work, which for some readers will possess 
reater attraction, The introductory part contains some nice delineation of character and pleasant description in 
ngland and Germany, marked with a quiet humour. The journey to the Elysian fields is full of strange fantastic 
incidents and scenes, powerful though somewhat theatrical. There are learned, fanciful, and gorgeous c escriptions 
of new Rome and its region: but the second source of peculiar interest is the graphic reviy al of ancient stories, or the 

sketches of ancient great men, which will remind the reader of the author’s previous work, The Fawn of 9h pe 
PECTATOR, 
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LANETON PARSONAGE: 


A Tale for Children, 
Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” 
Oxford. New Edition. 


Parts I and II. 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP ADIA ; 


Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Natural Philosophy, Natural 
History, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, and Manufactures. By BisHop THIRLWALL, SIR 
James MaAckrInTosH, Str JoHN HERSCHEL, Sir Watrer Scott, THomMAs MOoRE, 
RopertT SoutTHEY, and other eminent Writers. 
The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 39. 18s. The works, 


1. Bell’s History of Russia...... 3 vols. 18s. 31. Kater and Lardner’s Treatise . 
2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets.. 2 vols. 12s. on Mechanics”, . .csaite asian lvol. 6s. 
3. Brewster’s Treatise on Optics. 1 vol. 6s. 32. Keightley’s Outlines of History 1 vol. 6s. 
4. Cooley’s History of Maritime 33. Lardner’s Treat.on Arithmetic 1 vol. 6s. 
and Inland Discovery ...... 3 vols. 18s. 34. Lardner’s Treat. on Geometry. lvol. 6s. 
5. Crowe’s History of France.... 3 vols. 18s. 35. Lardner’s Treatise on Heat .. Ivol. 6s. 
6. De Morgan’s Treatise on Pro- 36. Lardner’s Treatise on Hydro- 
abilities See eis octets seat lvol.e 6s. statics and Pneumatics ....-lvol. 6s. 
7, De Sismondi’s History of the 87. Lardner and Walker’s Electri- 
Italian Republics .......... lvol. 6s. city and Magnetism ........ 2 vols. 128. 
8. De Sismondi’s Fall of the 88. Mackintosh, Wallace, and Bell’s 
~. Roman Empire ............ 2 vols. 12s. History of England........ 10 vols. 60s. 
9. Donovan’s.Treatise on Chemis- 89. Montgomery and _ Shelley’s 
LLY 5a b mica ealakie UhGte it one lvol. 6s. Lives of Italian, Spanish, and 
10. Donovan’s Domestic Economy 2 vols. 12s. Portuguese Authors ....... . 8 vols. 18s. 
11. Dunham’s History of Spain 40. Moore’s History of Ireland.... 4 vols. 24s. 
and Portugal 2.2.65... 6 5. vols. 30s. 41. Nicolas’s Chronol. of History. lvol. 6s. . 
12. Dunham’s History of Den- 42. Phillips’s Treatise on Geology. 2 vols. 12s. 
mark, Sweden, and Norway.. 3 vols. 18s. 43. Powell’s History of Natural 
13. Dunham’s History of Poland. 1 vol. 6s Philosophy o/.2 V2 see tee lyol. 6s. 
14. Dunham’s History of the Ger- 44, Porter’s Treatise on the Manu- 
Matric BMpire™ 2305. G.% ocheiss 8 vols. 18s. facture of Silko Seas eee 1 vol. 6s. 
15. Dunham’s History of Europe 45. Porter’s Treatise on the Ma- 
during the Middle Ages .... 4 vols. 24s. nufacture of Porcelain and 
16. Dunham’s Lives of British Glass i. 0.52 Sade ene lvol. 6s. 
ITantAtiSES. tosay 6 ere cie cuties ss 2 vols. 12s 46. Roscoe’s Lives of Brit. Lawyers 1 vol. 6s. 
17. Dunham’s Lives of Early Wri- 47. Scott’s History of Scotland.... 2 vols. 12s. 
ters of Great Britain....... . lvol. 6s. 48. Shelley’s Lives of French Au- 
18. Fergus’s History of the United ~~ thOr8 sacks «> vate ee 2 vols. 12s. 
TALES srericlere eo brake REC A 2 vols. 12s. 49. Shuckard and Swainson’s Trea- 
19. Fosbroke’s Grecian and Ro- tise on. Insects. ~. «2... oss. lyol.. 6s. 
man Antiquities .........++- 2 vols. 12s 50. Southey’s Lives of British Ad- 
20, Forster’s Lives of the States- Mivralsaisu.e cele eee 5 vols. 30s. 
men of the Commonwealth.. 5 vols. 30s. 51. Stebbing’s Hist. of the Church 2 vols. 12s. 
21. Forster, Mackintosh, and Cour- 52. Stebbing’s History of the Re- 
tenay’s Lives of British formation. ~....9 oss 2 vols. 12s, 
Statesmen ........ -.ses- eee 7 vols. 42s. 53. Swainson’s Prelim. Discourse 
22. Gleig’s Lives of Military Com- on Natural History.......... lvol. 6s. 
Manders. oc sek se Mees VER sla 3 vols. 18s 54. Swainson’s Natural History 
23. Grattan’s History of the Ne- and Classification of Ani- 
THCTIONIS i205 va ah eeu ve lvol. 6s. Mals ovisaqcics. seme ree lvol. 6s. 
24. Henslow’s Treatise on Botany lvol. 6s. 55. Swainson’s Habits and In- 
25. Herschel’sTreat.on Astronomy 1 vol. 6s stincts of Animals...........:. i vol; 6s. 
26. Herschel’s Prelim. Discourse 56. Swainson’s Quadrupeds...... lvol. 6s. 
on the Study of Natural Phi- 57. Swainson’s Birds ............ 2vols. 12. 
losophy .. ....,seseer0- Seva VOl.~ OS. 58. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, &c. 2 vols. 12s. 
27. History of Rome ....... soos. 2VOIS. 128, 59. Swainson’s Shells and Shellfish 1 vol. 6s. 
28. History of Switzerland ...... lvyol. 6s. 60. Swainson’s Animals in Mena- 
29. Holland’s Treatise on the Ma- PETIES 2.0 e sees ce sees ce sececs 1vol. 6s. 
nufactures in Metal.......... 8 vols. 18s. 61. Swainson’s Taxidermy and Bib- 
30. James’s Lives of Foreign States- liography .......eseeeeeeese lol. 6s. 
WGA. 6S yconsrate NATE AIS RAN HIE 5 vols. 30s. 62. Thirlwall’s History of Greece 8 vols. 48s. 


separately, 6s. per volume. 


The Series comprises :-— 


LATHAM.—ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 


on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Edited by the Rev. W. SEwe.t, B.D. Fellow of Exeter College, 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. each; and Part III. 6s., cloth. 


Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Laruam, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physciian to St. — 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 
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LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


For the use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. LEE. 12mo. with Fifty-five Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 


LEE.—TAXIDERMY ; 


Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. LEE. New Edition, improved, with an account 
of a Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton’s Method of Preserving Animals. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. ; 


L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 


LANDON. New Edition, 4 vols. fep. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth; 
or £2. 4s. pcund in morocco. 


The following Works separately :— 


The IMPROVISATRICKE. Fcp. 10s. 6d. cloth. | The GOLDEN VIOLET. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET. 10s.6d. cloth. | The TROUBADOUR. F cp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


LESLIE.—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, 


Esq. R.A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Lesiiz, Esq. R.A. New Edition, 
with further Extracts from his Correspondence. —With two Portraits (one from a new Sketch 
by Mr. Leslie), and a Plate of “ Spring,” engraved by Lucas. Small 4to. 21s. cloth. 


LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 


By A Lapy, Author of ‘‘ Twelve Years Ago.”? New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By J. Linptey, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
New ‘Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 


Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor Joun LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. | 


New Kdition, with numerous additions and corrections. 12mo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 


Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By Professor Joun LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 


Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year. By G. LINDLEY, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor J. LINDLEY. 8vyo. 16s. cloth. 


LINDO.—HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF SPAIN AND 


PORTUGAL, from the Earliest Times to their Final Expulsion from those Kingdoms, and 
their subsequent Dispersion: with complete Translations of all the Laws made respecting 
them during their long Establishment in the Iberian Peninsula. By E. H. Linpo, Author of 
the “ Jewish Calendar.”” With Views of the Ancient Synagogues of Toledo, and Fac-similes 
of Inscriptions. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


LINWOOD.—ANTHOLOGIA OXONTENSIS, 


Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante GULIELMO LiNwoon, M.A. Adis Christi Alummo. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 


Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done, ina 
Garden in each Month: with plain Rules how to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. LouDON. 16m0.with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 


Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loupon, Author of ‘‘ Gardening for 
Ladies,” &c. New Edition. Fep. 8yo. with Plate and Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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LOUDON.—SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 


Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; with Examples 
shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. By the late J. C. 
LoupoNn. With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8yo. with Wood- 
cats, 78. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF, GARDENING: 


Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loupon. New Edition, 
enlarged and improved. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 


being the ‘* Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum”’ abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 


LOUDON. 8vo. with 2,000 Engravings on Wood, £2. 10s. cloth. 


A New Edition of the Original Work, in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, 
and upwards of 2,500 Woodcuts, £10, cloth. ; 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE: 


Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future ig Sess in the British Isles; and Supplement, bringing down the work to the year 

1844. By J.C. Loupon. New Edition, 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on Wood, 
#2. 10s. cloth.—The SuPPLEMENY separately, 5s. sewed. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS: 


Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. By J. C. Loupow. The Specific Characters by an 
Eminent Botanist; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition with Supplement, and 
new General Index. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 3. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; eontaining numerous Designs, from the. Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns; Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J. C. Loupon. New Edition, 
edited by Mrs. Loupon. 8vo. with more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood, €3. 8s, cloth.— 
The Supplement, separately, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 


A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. By J. C. LouDON. . 
3d Edition, with a New SUPPLEMENT, prepared, under the direction of Mr. Loupon, by 
W. H. Baxter, and revised by GrorGEe Don. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 


Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added, their usual prices in Nurseries. By J.C. Loupon. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON. —THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 


COMPANION; comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loupon. 8yo. with above 360 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 


LOW.—ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 


- BRITAIN; comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds; 
Illustrations of the Properties of External Form; and Observations on the Principles and 
Practice of Breeding. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.K. Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, 25s. cloth. 
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LOW.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


Of Great Britain Described. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. The Plates from Drawings by 
W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vols. atlas quarto, with 56 
plates of animals, beautifully coloured after Nature, £16. 16s, half-bound in morocco.—Or 
In four separate portions, as follows: 

The OX. Atlas quarto, with 22 plates, £6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The SHEEP. Atlas quarto, with 21 plates, 6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco, 

The HORSE. Atlas quarto, with 8 plates, £3, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG. Atlas quarto, with 5 plates, €2. 2s. half-bound in morocco. 


- LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 


Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. New Edition, with Alterations and Addi. | 
tions, and an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. S8vo. 21s. cloth, 


LOW.—ON LANDED PROPERTY 


And the ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 


LOW.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 


BODIES OF CHEMISTRY... By D. Low, F.R.S.E. Author of ‘Elements of Practical Agricul- 
ture,” “A Treatise on Landed Property and the Economy of Estates,”’ “A Treatise on the 
Breeds of the British Domesticated Animals,” “The Breeds of the Domesticated Animals of 
Great Britain Illustrated and Described.”’ 2d Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Tuomas BAaBBINGTON MacAuLAy. New Edition. 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo, 32s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 


TRIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By THomas BaBINGTON MACAULAY. 
New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


With “ Ivry” and “ The Armada.” By THomAs BABINGTON MACAULAY. New Edition. 
16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco. 


MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fecp. 4to. 21s. boards : 


morocco, 428. 


MACKAY.—THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 


ged 


LAKES; a Summer Ramble. By CHAaries Mackay, Esq. LL.D. Author of ‘* The Thames 
and its Tributaries,” &c. 8vo. with beautiful Wood Engravings from Original Sketches, 


14s. cloth. 


MACKINTOSH.—SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited 
by RoBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


MACKINTOSH.—THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


By Sir-JamEes MAcKINTOsSH. Keprinted from the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Fep. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 5s. cloth; or bound in vellum, &s. 


M CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 


TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M‘Cuizocn, Esq. New Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. with Six large 
Maps, 4. cloth. 

*,* The new Articles have been printed separately, as a Supplement to the former Edition. 
They comprise a full Account of the Present State of the United Kingdom, the Oregon Terri- 
tory, &c. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 


M CULLOCH.—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS- 


TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. ‘By J. R. M‘CuLiocn, Esq. New Edition 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved 2 thick vols. §vo. €2. 2s. cloth. 
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M‘CULLOCH. —A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 


CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, ITilus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R.M‘CuLtocn, Esq. New Edition, corrected, enlarged, 
and improved; with a Supplement. 8vo. 50s. cloth; or 55s. half- bound in russia. ; 


The SuprPLEMENT to the Editions published in 1844 and 1846, may be had separately,. 


price 4s. 6d. sewed. 


WCULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE SUCCESSION TO 


PROPERTY Vacant by Death: including Inquiries into the Influence of Primogeniture, 
Fntails, the Law of Compulsory Partition, Foundatlons, &c. over the Public Interests. By 
J.R. M’Cuntocn, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.— THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY; being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of 
Political Economy, with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. R. M‘CuLLocH, 
Esq. 8vo.14s. cloth. 


M’CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M‘CuLtocn, Esq. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


MADAME DE MALGUET: 


A Tale of 1820. 8 vols. post 8vo. 31s. boards. 


“<< One of the most fascinating productions of the present day. The story is well told; and the incidents are all 
rouped together with the skill of a painter and the hand of a master. Few works of fiction have appeared at any 
ime, and fewer still in more recent days, which will bear any comparison with this, in all the essential attributes of 

a good noyvel,’’—OBSERVER. 


MAITLAND.—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 


A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
CHARLES MAITLAND, M.D. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 
14s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
By JANE Marcet. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vc. 14s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 5 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By JANE MARCET. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By JANE MARcET. New 


Edition revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET. — CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSI0- 


LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
By JANE Marcret. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 


By Jane Marcet. New Edition, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL. 


By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.’’ Edited by the Rev. W. SEwELL, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—BORNEO AND THE EAST INDIAN ARCHI- 


PELAGO. By Francis S. MArRyYAT, late Midshipman of H.M.S. Samarang, Surveying 
Vessel. With many Drawings of Costume and Scenery, from Original Sketches made on the 


spot by Mr. Marryat. Imp. 8vo. with numerous Lithographic Plates and Wood Engravings, 
31s. 6d. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY 5 


Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. 
Author of ‘‘ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 22s. 6d. cloth. 
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MARRYAT.—THE MISSION ; 


Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain F, Marryart, C.B. Author of 
** Masterman Reidy,” &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. if : # 


MARRYAT.—THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 


YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of “ Masterman Ready,”’ &c. 2 vols: 
fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. | 1 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of “ Masterman Ready.’ 
&c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. cloth. iui 


MATTEUCCI.—LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHANO- 


MENA OF LIVING BEINGS. By Signor Carto Marreucct, Professor in the University 
of Pisa. Translated under the superintendence of J. Pereira, M.D.F.R.S. Vice-President of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 


Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which the Zoological Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Appen- 
dix. Embellished with Nine Hundred accurate Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made 
ae this work. By SamMuEL MaunDER. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound 
in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 


Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. New Edition, revised throughout, and 
containing a copious Supplement. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 


Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories -of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. BySamuEL MAUNDER. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 


A new and popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By S. MAuUNDER. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s.cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: in Two Parts. 18th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. Fep. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. /, 

*,* The principal contents of the present new and thoroughly revised edition of “The 
Treasury of Knowledge’’ are—a new and enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verbal 
Distinctions, and Exercises ; anew Universal Gazetteer; a compendious Classical Dictionary ; 
an Analysis of History and Chronology; a Dictionary of Law Terms; a new Synopsis of the 
British Peerage ; and various useful Tabular Addenda. 


MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR: 


Being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four Gospels; 
illustrated by a series of Illuminations of original character, founded on the Passages— 
“Behold the Fowls of the Air,’’ &c., ‘Consider the Lilies of the Field,” &c. In a rich 
binding, in the style of the celebrated opus Anglicum. Square fcp. 8vo. 21s.; or 30s. 
bound in morecco. 


MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 large 
Plates (seven coloured), 21s. cloth; and Vol. II. in Two thick Parts, with 63 Plates (three 
coloured), and numerous Woodcuts, 428. cloth, or, separately, 21s. each Part. 


/ 
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MILNER.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. JosepH MILNER, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the Late Rev. 
Isaac Mitner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Edition, revised and corrected throughout, by the 
Rev. T. GRANTHAM, B.D. Rector of Bramber, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Kildare. 
4 vols. 8vo. £2. 12s. cloth. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR (ILLUMINATED). 


With rich and appropriate Borders of original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of the 
Apostles, from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miniatures, and other embellishments. By . 
‘the Illuminator of the “ Parables.”? Square fcp. 8vo. in massive carved covers, 21s.; or 
bound in morocco, 30s. 


MITCHELL.—JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE 


Interior of Tropical Australia, in Search of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
By Lieut-CoLone. Sir T. L. MtrcHe.t, Knt. D.C.L. Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, and late elective Member of the Legislative Council of that Colony. 8vo. with Maps, 
Views, and Engravings of Objects of Natural History, 21s. cloth. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. Montcomery. 4 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Seven othe; Plates, 20s. cloth; or bound in morocco, 36s. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 


Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one yolume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, and 
‘a View of the Residence of the Poet. 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco. 

_ *,* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, €2. 10s. cloth ; 
‘bound in morocco, ¥4. 10s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


With 13 Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, engraved under‘the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 8vo. 21s. cloth; morocco, 85s; or, with India Proof 
Plates, 42s. cloth. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


New and Cheaper Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.’? With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of 
Mr. Moore’s Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A., Engraved on Wood by 
J. Thompson. 1émo. 5s. cloth; or 12s. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


With Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westalh New Edition: Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth; 
or, bound in morocco, 14s. ‘ 


MOCRE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Iilustrated by D. Macuisz, R.A. Imp. 8vo. with 161 Steel Plates, #3. 3s. boards; or 
#4, 148. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday, Proof Impressions (only 200 copies printed, of 
which a few remain), £6. 6s. boards. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


New and Cheaper Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.”? With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of 
Mr. Moore’s Poetcal Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A., Engraved on Wood by 
J. Thompson. 16mo. 6s, cloth; or 12s. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


MOORE?S IRISH MELODIES. 


With Vignette Title, froma design by Corbould. New Edition. Fep. 8yo. 10s. cloth ; or, 
bound in morocco, 13s. 6d. ‘ 


~ 


MOORE.—MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 


By GrorcE Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c.; Author 
of ‘‘The Power of the Soul over the Body,” and “ The Use of the Body in relation to the 
Mind.” New Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
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MOORE.—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 
Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. &c. New Edition. Post gvo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 


MIND. By Grorce Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London 
&c. New Edition. Post 8vo. 98. cloth, i ; pie 


MORELL.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 


By J. D. Morell, M.A. Author of an Historical and Critical “ View of the Speculative Philo- 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” 8vyo. 12s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGIT- 
NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. MosELEY, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and Author of “Ilustrations 
of Practical Mechanics,” &c. 8yvo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


By the Rev. H. Mose.ey, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King’s College. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murpock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the present time, by the Rev. HENRY Soames, M.A. 
4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 


MURE.—A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Wi.LaM Mune, MP. of Caldwell 


MURRAY.—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 


Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hucu M URRAY, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted by other Writers of eminence. New Edition. 8vo. with 82 Maps, and up- 
wards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, #3, cloth. 


NHEALE.—THE CLOSING SCENE 


Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskine NEALE, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of *‘'The Bishop’s Daughter,” 
** Self-Sacrifice,”’ “The Life-Book ofa Labourer,” &c. New Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 13s. cloth. 


*,* Separately—Vol. I. (First Series), 6s.; Vol. II. (Second Series), 7s. 


NECKER DE SAUSSURE.—PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 


Or, Considerations on_ the Course of Life. Translated and abridged from the French of 
Madame NEcKER De SAussuRgE, by Miss HoLuanp. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Separately—Vols. I. and II. 12s.; Vol. III. 7s. 6d. 


NOZRANI IN EGYPT AND SYRIA: 


An English Clergyman’s Travels in the Holy Land. Second Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
*,* Egypt a base Kingdom: Jerusalem trodden down of the Gentiles. 


OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By RicHarp Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. svo. | 
with nearly 140 Wood Engravings, 14s. cloth. 


OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, detivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By RicHarp Owen, F.R.3. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
In2 vols. Vol. 1. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD (ILLUMINATED). 


PARABLES of OUR LORD, richly illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in 
Colours and in Black and Gold; with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. 
Square fcp. 8vo. 21s. in a massive carved binding; or 30s. bound in morocco. 
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PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 


Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. ParKeEs. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


PARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS, 


Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sin HENRY PARNELL, Bart. New Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo. 
with 9 large Plates, 21s. cloth. 


PARROT.—THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 


By Dr. FrrepRIcH Parrot, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat? 
Russian Imperial Councillor of State, &c. Translated and Edited by W. D. CooLey, Isq. 
Author of the “‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’”’ &c. 8vo. witha Map by Ar- 
rowsmith, and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS: 


Consisting of Correspondence with Relatives and Friends; Letter on the Death of his Father, 
in a complete state, from original sources ; Philosophical Treatises ; Discourse on the “ Passion 
of Love’ (lately discovered); Essay on the Art of Persuasion, and Notes on Eloquence and 
Style; Conversations—On the Condition of the Great, &c.; detached Thoughts and Notes, 
&c.: the greater part never before published in this Country, and large portions from 
Original MSS. Arranged and translated from the French Edition of M. P. Faugére, with 
Introduction, Editorial Notices, Notes, &c. By Gzorce PEARCE, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PASCAL?S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: 


With an “‘ Essay on Pascal, considered as a Writer and Moralist,” by M. VILLEMAIN, Peer 
of France, late Minister of Public Instruction, &c. Newly translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Notes, and Appendix, by GEoraE PEARCE, Esq. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

6 As these Letters were the first model of French prose, so they still remain the objects of unqualified admiration. 
The writings of Pascal ‘ flourish in immortal youth’ ; all that time can do is to superadd to the charms of perpetual 
beauty the veneration which belongs to age. His style cannot growold, He anticipated all criticism, and laituene a 
law to himeelf.”—EDINBURGH RzEYIEW. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 


With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. PEREIRA, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of “ Elements of Materia Medica,’”’ 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


PESCHEL.—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 


By C. F. PESCHEL, Principal-ofthe Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by E. West. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 
Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Separately } Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and Electro- 
Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 


RALOGY ; comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution of 
Minerals: with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, F.L.S.M.G.S. &c. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, 
by W. H. MIuuer, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge, 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings. [In the press. 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


PALHOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By JoHN PHI.uips, F.R.S. 
¥.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 


PITMAN.—A COURSE OF SERMONS 


On some of the chief Subjects in the Book of Psalms ; containing Three or more for each Day 
of the Month: abridged from Eminent Divines of the Established Church. By the Rev. J. it. 
Pirman, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to the Duchess of Kent. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


PLUNKETT.—THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH 


NAVY. By Captain the Hon. E. PLUNKETT, R.N. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged ; 
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with Notes, and new Information communicated by several Officers of Distinction. Post 8yo. ° 


8s. 6d. cloth. 
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THE POCKET AND THE STUD ; 


Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover. Author of 
. *Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen.” Fep. 8vo. with Portrait 
of the Author on his favourite Horse ‘ Harlequin,” 5s. half-bound. 


-PORTLOCK.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 


of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. PORTLOCK, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. : 


PYCROFT.—THE COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE; 


Or, Recollections of College Days: setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of an 
University Education. By the Rev. James Pycrort, B.A., Author of ‘A Course of English 
Reading,” &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 


Adapted to every Taste and Capacity: with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. By the Rey. 
JAMES Pycrort, B.A. Author of ‘The Collegian’s Guide, &c.”? Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 


Translated by SARAH AusTIN, Translator of Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes.” Vols. 1. and II. 
8vo. 30s., Vol. III. 18s., cloth. 


READER.—TIME TABLES 


On a New and Simplified Plan; to facilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, &c.: shewing, WITHOUT CALCU- 
LATION, the Number of Days from: every Day in the Year to any other Day, for any period 
not exceeding 365 Days. By THomAsS READER. Post 8vo. 14s. cloth; or 17s. calf lettered. 


REID. — ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Lengthof Life. By D. B. RE1p, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 


A REMEMBRANCE OF BONCHURCH, 


isle of Wight, the Burial-place of the Rev. W. Adams, Author of ‘‘ The Old Man’s Home,”’ 
“‘The King’s Messenger,” ‘‘ The Distant Hills,” &c. (By G. A. HILLIER.) With a Memoir, 
Portrait, and Vignettes. Royal 16mo. beautifully printed, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


REPTON.—THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECTURE of the late HumpHry Repron, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J.C. Loupon. 8vo. with 
250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, €3. 6s. cloth. 


REST IN THE CHURCH. ; | 


By the Author of ‘‘ From Oxford to Rome; and, How it Fared with some who lately made the 
Journey.” New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


RICH.—THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 


DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By ANTHONY 
Ricu, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge ; and one of the Contributors to Dr. Smith’s 
* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.”? Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 
21s. cloth. 

«¢ This admirable book will be as welcome to mature scholars as to those who are commencing study. It is an 
original contribution to the investigation of classical literature, as delightful as it is ably executed.”—EXxaMINER 

“ Not only arequisite and most scrviceable companion to the student and to the scholar, but a welcome and 
desirable addition to every gentleman’s library.” —MoRNING ADVERTISER, 


RICHTER.—LEVANA; OR, THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION. 


Translated from the German of JEAN PAUL Fr. RICHTER. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


RIDDLE.— A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. RippLE, M.A. New Edition. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 
The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Separately eh Latin-English Dictionary, 2is. cloth. 
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RIDDLE.—A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


For the Waistcoat-pocket, A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. EK. RippLE, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 


RIDDLE. —ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 


Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline, &c. By the Rev. J. E. RippLE, M.A. 8vyo. 15s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 


Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Rippue, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


RITCHIE.—RAILWAYS : THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, 


and CONSTRUCTION. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their 


Prevention. By Ropertr Ritcuikz, Esq. F.R.S. S.A. Associate of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcut and Diagrams, 9s. cloth. 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 


Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ROBINSON.—THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, 


AND SMOKING MEAT AND FISH, both in the British and Foreign Modes. With many 
useful Miscellaneous Receipts, and full Directions for the Construction of an economical 
Drying Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely New Plan. By James Rosinson, Eighteen 
Years a Practical Curer. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


ROBINSON.—THE WHOLE ART OF MAKING BRITISH 


WINES, CORDIALS, and LIQUEURS, in the greatest Perfection; as also Strong and 
Cordial Waters. To which is added, a Collection of Valuable Recipes for Brewing Fine and 


Strong Ales, and Miscellaneous Articles connected with the Practice. ByJAmMES ROBINSON. | 


Fcp, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 


Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means. and 
the best Modes ot Cooking them. Together with a Description of the Physical Herbs in general 
Use. By J. Rocers, Author of “‘ The Fruit Cultivator.”? New Edition. Fep. 8yo. 7s. cloth. 


ROHNER.—A_ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MUSICAL 


COMPOSITION. By G. W. RoHNER. Small 4to. 16s. cloth, gilt edges.—Key, 5s. 


* A concise, yet not too concise, and full practical exposition of the theory of music, has long, we believe, been 
considered a desideratum by the musical world ; and the diligence and science of the author appear, at last, to have 
supplied the dificiency in a very satisfactory manner. To assist the teacher, and facilitate the studies of those 
whose genius has to be self taught, are the objects he has endeavoured to accomplish, and, as far as this volume 
goes, we should say with skill and success. The instructions and examples are very clear; and we would, therefore, 
cordially recommend the work to the music fewille of all our melodious friends.” —LirerxaARy GAZETTE, 


ROWTON.—THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Chronologically arranged: with copious Selections, and Critical Remarks. By FREDERIC 
Rowton, Author of ‘‘‘the Debater.’? Square crown 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


ROWTON.—THE DEBATER ; 


Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By FREDERIC 
Rowron, Author of “‘ The Female Poets of Great Britain.”? Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDBY.—MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


By GrorcE SanpBy, M.A. Vicar of . Flixton, Suffolk. New Edition, considerably 
‘enlarged ; with an Introductory Chapter on the Hostility of Scientific and Medical Meu to 
Mesmerism. 16mo. 5s. cloth; or in 2 Parts, 2s. each. 
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SANDFORD—PAROCHIALIA, 


Or, Church, School, and Parish. By Joun Sanprorp, B.D. Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, and Rura] Dean. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 


SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 


CHARACTER. By Mrs. JoHN SANDFORD. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDFORD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 


By Mrs. JoHN SANDFORD. New Hidition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF | 


HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: wit] 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, a: 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss JANE PortErR. 3d Edition, with a New Nautica 
and Geographical Introduction. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


SEDGWICK.—A HISTORY OF FRANCE; 


From the Earliest Period to the Revolution of 1848. For the use of Schools and Youn: 
Persons. Edited by the Rev. Joun Sepewick, M.A. Demy of Magdalene College, Oxford ; 
and one of the Masters in the Ordnance School, Carshalton. Fcp. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


SENIOR.—CHARLES VERNON : 


A Transatlantic Tale. By Lieut.-Colonel HENRY SENIOR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. | 


Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal style; with Ornamental Borders by OWEN Jones. 
Architect, and an illuminated Frontispiece by W. BoxaLL, Esq. New Edition. Fcp.4to | 
in a rich brocaded silk cover, 21s.; or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. | 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, ae 


From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. AIKIN. | 
A New Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy A1k1N; consisting of additional Selections fron. 
more recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Souruny, LL.D. 8vo. 30s. | 
cloth; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d.’ 


*,* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems are printed entire, without mutilation or abridg- 
ment—a feature not possessed by any similar work, and adding obviously to their interest and utility. 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 


THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. By T. BowpLer, 
Esq. F.R.S. New Edition. 8vo. with 36 KEngravings on Wood, from designs by Smirke, Howard, 
and other Artists, 21s. cloth; or, in 8 vols. 8vo. without Illustrations, #4. 14s. 6d. boards. 


SHORT WHIST: 


Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarté, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * ** * *, 
New Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B****, Fcp.8vo. 3s cloth. 


THE GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 


From the Holy Scriptures. With Six Original Designs by A. KLEIN, and an Ornamenta! 
Border to each page, in the Missal style, by L. GRUNER, printed in Coloursand Gold. Square 
fcp. 8vo. 21s. in massive carved covers ; or 30s. bound in morocco. 


SINCLAIR.—THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, Author of “The Journey of Life,” ‘‘Modern Society,” ‘‘ Jane 
Bouverie,”’ &c, 2 vols. fcap 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


SINCLAIR.—THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


By CarHERINE SincLaIR, Author of ‘‘ The Business of Life,”’ “ Modern Society,” “ Jane 
Bouverie,” &c. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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SINNETT.—BYWAYS OF HISTORY, 


hie ihe Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. By Mrs. Percy SINNETT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. cloth. 


THE SKETCHES: 


Three Tales. By the Authors of “Amy Herbert,” “The King’s Messengers,” and “ Hawk- 
stone.”? New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 6 Plates, 8s. cloth. 


SMITH.—PERILOUS TIMES ; 


Or, the Aggressions of Antichristian Error on Scriptural Christianity, considered in reference 
to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By Gro. Smiru, F.A.S. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SMITH.—SACRED ANNALS 5 


Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Isaac: deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors, co iously 
illustrated and confirmed by the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 
World. By GrorGeE Smit, F.A.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


SMITH.— THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 


CALLY CONSIDERED: or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an Inves- 
tigation into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the 
Gospel into Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the ascen- 
dancy. By GEorGE SMITH, F.A.S. New Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 
with Dessertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By JamEs Smiru, Esy. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. 8vo. with Views, Charts, 
and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 


Including his Contributions to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, PETER PLYMLEY’S 
LETTERS, and other Miscellaneous Writings. New Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 


SMITH.—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 


dral, the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches in London; together with others 
addressed to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. SypNeyY SMITH, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


SOAMES.-THE LATIN CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON 


TIMES. By the Rev. HENRY SoaMEs, M.A., Editor of ** Mosheim’s Institues of Ecclesias- 
tical History.”? 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Letters to My Unknown Friends,”’ and “‘ Twelve Years Ago’? Fcp. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. cloth. : 


THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON’S. 
From the Holy Scriptures. Being the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, 
richly illuminated, in the Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Elegaitly bound in relievo leather. | 
Imperial 16mo. 21s. 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, AND SONNETS : 


A Gathering of some of the most pleasant Flowers of Old English Poetry. Set in borders of 
coloured Ornaments and Vignetts. Square fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ornamental boards; or 17s. 
bound in morocco by Hayday. 


_ The pieces are prettily chosen, without exception ; and it is altogether a book of songs and sonnets which may 
justify the motto from the love-lorn Master Slender, who, in the most difficult crisis of his life, had rather than forty 
shillings that he had not mislald the comfort of such a companion.” —EXaMINER. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 


Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick, uniform with Byron’s and Moore’s 
Poems. 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morecco. : 


Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, €2. 10s. cloth; morocco,#4.10s. 


SOUTHEY.—THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACK 


BOOK; comprising his Readings and Collections in History, Biography, Manners and 
Literature, Voyages and Travels, &c. &c. [In the press. 
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SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. CoarLes CuTHBERT 
SouTHEY, M.A. {In preparation. 


SOUTHEY.—THE DOCTOR, &. 


By the late RoBert SouTHEY. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Author’s Son-in- 
Law, the Rev. Jonn Woop Warrer. With Portrait, Vignette Title-page, and Bust of the 
Author. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY.—THE LIFE OF WESLEY; 


And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert SouTHEY, Esq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of 
John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT 
SouTHEyY, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 


STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 


or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hirover. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. cloth. - 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT: 


Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce: containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by GraHam WILLMoRE, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law; George 
CLEMENTS, of the Customs, London; and W1LLIAM TATE, Author of “ The Modern Cambist.”” 
8vo. 28s. cloth; or, 29s. bound. . 


STEPHEN.—ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
AND ON OTHER SUBJECTS. Taken from Articles which have appeared in THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. Revised and corrected by the Author, the Right Hon. Sir Jamzs 
STEPHEN, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. [In preparation. 


STEPHEN.—HISTORY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF 


SCOTLAND, from the Reformation to the Present Time. By THOMAS STEPHEN, Author of 
**The Book ot the Constitution,” “Spirit of the Church of Rome,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo. with 24 
highly-finished Portraits engraved on steel, 32s. cloth. 


STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 
or, BEETLES: containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
STEPHENS, F.L.S. Author of “ Illustrations of Entomology.”? Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


STEWART.— THE MEANS OF FACILITATING THE 


TRANSFER OF LAND: in Three Lectures. By James Stewart, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister. 8svo. 5s. cloth. 


THE SUITOR’S INSTRUCTOR IN THE PRACTICE OF THE 


COUNTY COURTS: containing all the Information necessary for Conducting or Defending 
a Suit; the Fees payable on each Step ; Definitions of the Legal Terms used in the Proceedings ; 
an Abstract of the Act of Parliament; the Rules of Practice, &c. &c. Also,a District Directory, 
giving the Names of all the Streets (and the number of: Houses in each Street) which form the 
Boundaries of the Metropolitan Districts, made from an actual Perambulation aroun: each : 
and a List of the Country Districts. By a County Court Assistant Clerk. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


TATE. —THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 


WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the 
Hore Pauline of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By JAMES TATE, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 


TAYLER.—MARGARET ; 


Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, Author 
of “Lady Mary; or, Not of the World,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER.—LADY MARY; 


Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. CHarxues B. TAYLER, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester ; 
Author of “ Margaret, or the Pearl,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with a Frontispiece 
engraved by J. ABSOLON, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
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TAYLOR.—LOYOLA AND JESUITISM. 


By Isaac TAYLOR. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


TAYLOR.—BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 


With the Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rey. CHARLES PAGE 
EDEN, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. II. (the First in the order of publication) 
contains the Life of Christ; Vol. IIl. the Holy Living and Dying; Vol. IV. a Course of 
Sermons for all the Sundays of the Year; Vol. V. the Episcopacy, Apology for Set Forms, 
Reverence due to the Altar (now first printed from a MS. recently discovered in the Library 
of Queen’s College, Oxford), Liberty of Propbesying, aud Confirmation. 


*.* To be completed in Ten Volumes, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each.— Vol. I. (the last in order of 
publication) will contain Bishop Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by the Editor. 


THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop of St. Davip’s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). A New 
Edition, revised ; with Notes. Vols. 1. to 1V. 8vo. with Maps, 36s. cloth. To be completed 
in 8 volumes, price 12s. each. (Vol. V. nearly ready. 


*,* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ¢2. 8s. cloth. 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 


ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By ANTHONY 


Topp THomson, M.D. F.L.S. Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of | 


Forensic Medicine, in University Coliege, London. New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by ANTHONY 
Topp THomson, M.D. F.L.S. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by Botton Corney, Esq. [lustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with ‘‘Goldsmith’s Yoems,”’ 21s. cloth; or, bound in morocco, 
by Hayday, 36s. 


THOMSON.—SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; 


Or, Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Ropert DuNpAs THomson, M.D. Master in 


Surgery in the University of Glaszow; Lecturer on Chemistry in the same University ; and 
formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company. Fep. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 


THOMSON.—EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD 


of ANIMALS and the FATIENLNG of CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By 
RoperT DunDAs THomson, M.D. Lecturer on Chemistry in the University of Glasgow; 
Author of ‘‘ School Chemistry ; or, Practical Rudiments of the Science.” - Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


THOMSON.—TABLES OF INTEREST, 


At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of Single Days; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. By JoHN THomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound. 


TOMLINE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Booksof the Old and New Testaments. By GEorGsE 
TomLINE, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES: 


With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1838, inclusive. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Cen- 
turies. By THomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. Svo. #2. 8s. cloth. 


TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES, AND OF THE STATE 


of the CIRCULATION from 1839 to 1847, inclusive: with a general Review of the Currency 
Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Acts 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32: being a continuation 
of ‘The History of Prices, from 1792 to 1839.” By T. Took, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
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TOWNSEND.—THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 


of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. CuHartLes TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A. 
ong of Macclesfield ; Author of “ Memoirs of the House of Commons.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. cloth. : 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SHARON TURNER, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. #8. 3s. cloth.—Or, separately, 


THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 5s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 5 vols. 8vo. £3, bds. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. boards. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. bds. 


TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By SHARON 
TURNER, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. SYDNEY TURNER. 3 vols. 
post Svo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. TURTON’S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 


WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By Joun Epwarp Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cloth. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO: A TALE. 


By the Author of “ Letters tomy Unknown Friends.’’ Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


TWISS.—VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


in EUROPE since the SIXTEENTH CENTURY; being a Course of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term 1846, and Lent Term 1847. By TRAVERS TwIss, 
D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of Political Economy, and Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 


Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By ANDREW Urs, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanoy.; Mulii. 


&c. &c. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,240 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth.-—Also, 
SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. withWoodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


VON ORLICH.--TRAVELS IN INDIA; 


Including Scinde and the Punjab,in 1842 and 1843. By Capt. LEorpoLpD Von OrRLIcH. Translated 
from the Germna, by H. Evans Luoyp, Esq. 2 vols. 8y0. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25s. cloth. 


WALFORD.—THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 


Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and published 
under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s: Customs; with Notes and a 
General Index. Edited by J.G. WaLrorp, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. 8vo. 10s. 6d.cloth. 


WALKER.—ELEMENTA LITURGICA ; 


Or, the Churchman’s Mirror, for the Scholastic Study of the Bo. k of Common Prayer. By 
G. A. WALKER, A.M., of Christ College, Cambridge. New Edition, entirely rearranged and 
considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


WALKER.—CHESS STUDIES; 


Comprising One Thousand Gawes of Chess, as really played by the first Chess Players ; 
forming a complete Encyclopedia of Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
of fine specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and arranged by GrorGE 
WALKER, Author of *‘ Chess made Easy,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 
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WARDLAW.— DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 


F THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY—the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ; the Doctrine of the Atonement; the Christian 
Character, &c. By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. New Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


Chiefly Ornithology. By CHARLES WaTERTON, Esq., Author of “ Wanderings in South 
America.” With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. cloth. ; ‘i 

SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. WaTERTON’s Autobiography. New Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 


Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping: as, The 


Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them—A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials— 
Duties of Servants, &c. &c. &c. By THomMAs WEBSTER, F.G.S.; assisted by the late Mrs. 
Parkes. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


WELSFORD.—MITHRIDATES MINOR ; 


Or, an Essay on Language. By HENRY WELSFoRD, Esq. Author of the ‘ Origin and 


Ramifications of the English Language.’’ 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


WESTWOOD.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS ; founded on the Natural Habits and compounding Organi- 
sation of the different Families. By J. O. Westwoop, F.L.S. &c. &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, £2. 7s. cloth. 


WILBERFORCE.—A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIL- 


ING RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 


Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By WM. WILBERFORCE, Esq. - 


M.P. New Edition. 8vo. 8s. boards..—20th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. : | 
So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Period of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 1663). 
New Edition. In Two Parts, square fcp. 8vo. 8s. each, boards; or 18s. each, bound in morocco 
by Hayday. ; ‘ 
*,* These Two Volumes are printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period 
to which The Diary refers. ; , 


WILSON. —THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND 


DESCRIBED, in an Extensive Journey undertaken with special reference to the promotion 
of Biblical) Research and the advancement of the Cause of Philanthropy. By John Wilson, 
D.D. F.R.S. Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, #1. 16s. cloth. 


WOOD.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 


And Interior Communication in General; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers 
of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Conveyance on 
Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By NicHoLtas Woop, Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. &c. 
New Edition. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


WOODWARD.—ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 


By the Rev. HENryY WoopwarbD, M.A. formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Rector 
of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


ZUMPT’S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


Translated and adapted for the use of Hagiish Students, with the Author’s sanction and 
co-operation, by Dr. L. Scumirz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh: 
with copious Corrections and Additions communicated to Dr. Schmitz, for the authorised 
English Translation, by Professor ZUMPT. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


[February 28, 1849. 
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